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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Constipation  ;  Biliousness ;  Piles. 


BY  JOSEPH  F.  EDWARDS,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Atlantic  Cit}',  N.  J. 


CONSTIPATED  person  is  always  a  bilious  person, 
and  a  bilious  person  is  always  constipated  ;  the 
bowels  are  the  human  sewers  and  the  bile  is  the 
liquid  that  flushes  them  ;  biliousness  and  constipation 
are  twin  brothers,  hence  my  reason  for  treating  them 
jointly  in  this  series  of  articles.  L,et  us,  in  the  beginning,  clearly 
understand  what  these  two  terms  mean.  Briefly  speaking,  life  is 
maintained  by  the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  food 
that  we  eat ;  bread  enters  the  mouth  as  bread  ;  bread  is  a  combi- 
nation of  certain  elements  ;  bread  leaves  the  body  as  waste  ;  the 
elements  that  have  entered  in  one  state  of  combination,  these 
same  elements  leave  in  a  different  state  of  combination,  and  the 
change  from  one  combination  to  another  has  given  rise  to,  and 
perpetuates,  a  force  that  is  manifest  to  us  as  the  vital  force. 

In  reality,  the  food  that  we  eat  is  not  consumed,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  term  ;  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  simply 
pass  through  our  bodies,  and  in  so  passing,  and  while  so  passing, 
give  rise  to  vital  force  ;  hence  that  which  enters  must  also  leave 
the  body,  and  in  a  typically  healthy  person  at  maturity  there  will 
be  an  exact  balance  between  the  amount  that  is  ingested  as  food 
and  the  amount  that  is  voided  as  waste. 

After  the  food  that  is  eaten  has  been  resolved  into  its  elements 
and  built  up  into  new  combinations  by  the  vital  processes  of 
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digestion,  absorption,  assimilation,  nutrition,  and  excretion,  a 
product  has  resulted  which  is  not  only  no  longer  of  use  to  the 
human  body,  but  that  will  be  positively  injurious  to  it  if  allowed 
to  remain  therein  ;  that  which  life  demanded  should  be  taken  in, 
this  same  life  now  demands  shall  be  thrown  out ;  life  is  a  merci- 
less tyrant,  in  one  sense  of  the  word  ;  that  which  has  been  its  sal- 
vation and  without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible,  having 
been  used  and  no  longer  required,  is  cast  away  as  something  to 
be  shunned. 

This  is  all  in  accord  with  natural  laws  ;  all  life  consists  in 
constant  building  up  and  breaking  down  of  organic  combinations  ; 
some  combinations  are  necessary  to  animal  life  ;  other  combina- 
tions of  the  same  elements  will  destroy  animal  life  ;  while  that 
which  will  destroy  animal  life  is  the  very  combination  that  is 
requisite  for  vegetable  life  ;  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  very  best 
nourishment  for  vegetable  life  is  that  which  animal  life  voids  as 
waste.  That  which  I  have  been  describing  I  am  fond  of  desig- 
nating as  the  "cycle  of  organic  matter,"  which  can  be  made 
clear  by  a  simple  little  illustration  ;  a  cow  eats  grass,  within  her 
body  this  grass  is  broken  up  into  its  elementary  parts,  and  these 
elements,  formed  into  new  combinations,  are  passed  from  her 
bowels  on  the  ground  ;  the  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
grass  that  have  taken  place  within  the  body  of  the  cow,  these 
changes  have  perpetuated  the  life  of  the  cow  ;  that  which  shevoids 
does  not  look  like  the  beautiful  green  grass  that  she  ate  twenty- 
four  hours  earlier,  yet,  so  far  as  the  elements  of  organic  matter 
that  enter  into  its  composition  are  concerned,  it  is  identically  the 
same  ;  but  these  elements  have  been  so  altered  in  their  relations 
one  to  another  that  the  waste  on  the  ground  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  grass  that  it  was  but  a  short  time  before. 

Now  this  waste  lying  on  the  ground  is  carried  by  the  descend- 
ing rain  down  into  the  interstices  of  the  soil,  where  the  little 
grass  rootlets  are  reaching  out  in  search  of  food ;  this  decom- 
posing cow-waste  is  just  what  the  grass  wants;  its  elements  are 
eaten  by  the  grass,  digested,  assimilated,  and  elaborated,  therein, 
into  the  grass,  which  this  same  cow,  that  has  voided  them,  now 
greedily  devours  ;  the  grass  sustains  the  cow,  the  cow  sustains 
the  grass,  and  the  grass,  again,  sustains  the  cow,  and  all  these 
processes  are  carried  on  by  changes  of  combination  of  the  same 
organic  elements. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  a  man  in  business  owes  $2, 134,569, 
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and  that  he  has  $9,654,32 1  to  pay  it  with  ;  now  in  these  two  com- 
binations of  figures  we  have  the  same  elementary  figures,  but  the 
difference  in  the  manner  of  their  relation,  one  to  the  other,  makes 
a  big  difference  to  the  business  man,  and  particularly  will  this  be 
the  case  if,  taking  the  same  elementary  figures,  we  find  that  his 
assets  represent  only  $1,234,569  ;  so  do  we  find  that  organic  ele- 
ments so  combined  as  to  make  bread  mean  life,  while  these  same 
elements  so  combined  as  to  make  waste,  mean  death  to  the  human 
body. 

I  have  said  that  in  the  typically  healthy  person,  at  maturity, 
the  amount  of  organic  matter  that  is  passed  frovi  the  body  will 
exactly  equal  that  which  has  been  taken  into  the  body  ;  while 
this  statement  is  literally  true,  it  requires  some  little  explanation. 
This  exact  balance,  you  must  remember,  will  be  found  only  in  a 
typically  healthy  person,  but  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  such 
persons  to  be  found  ;  indeed,  the  great  Knglish  physiologist,  Dr. 
Carpenter,  once  stated  that  Weston,  the  pedestrian,  was  the  only 
typically  healthy  person  he  had  ever  seen.  Again,  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  during  the  period  of  maturity,  when, 
according  to  natural  laws,  nothing  should  be  added  to,  and 
nothing  detracted  from,  the  bulk  of  the  body,  that  this  exact 
balance  will  be  found  ;  for  it  must  be  evident  that  during  the 
period  of  growth,  leading  up  to  maturity,  the  amount  ingested 
must  exceed  the  amount  voided,  else  there  would  be  no  growth  ; 
while  during  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  decline  to  the  date 
of  death,  the  amount  voided  must  be  in  excess  over  that  taken 
in,  else  there  would  be  no  decline. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond  has  asserted  that  there  is  no 
physiological  necessity  for  death,  claiming  that  if  it  were  possible 
for  an  individual  to  determine  just  how  much  vital  force  he  would 
require  each  day ;  and  if  he  would  consume  just  the  amount  of 
food  necessary  to  produce  this  amount  of  force,  that  he  could 
thereby  maintain  such  an  exact  balance  between  breaking  down 
and  building  up  that  everlasting  life  would  be  possible.  In  this 
idea,  Dr.  Hammond,  while,  to  a  certain  extent,  physiologically 
right,  is,  as  we  all  know  and  believe,  practically  wrong. 

However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  what  we  should 
strive  for  is  a  balance  between  these  two  vital  processes. 

The  winter  is  upon  us  and  your  house  is  cold  ;  the  furnace 
fire  is  started  ;  coal  burns  and  the  house  is  warm.  If,  before 
using  this  coal,  you  have  it  analyzed  you  will  find  that  it  is  a 
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combination  of  certain  elements.  If,  now,  you  will  take  the 
ashes,  the  smoke,  and  the  gases  that  result  from  the  combustion 
of  this  coal  and  have  them  analyzed,  you  will  find  identically 
the  same  elements  that  you  have  already  found  in  the  coal ;  the 
same  elements,  holding  different  relations  to  each  other,  forming 
new  combinations,  but  the  same  elements  the  combination  of 
which  formed  coal.  As  a  result  of  the  separation  of  the  combi- 
nation of  elements  known  as  coal  and  their  reunion  into  new 
combinations,  that  which  is  evident  to  our  senses  as  heat  has  been 
produced  ;  as  a  result  of  the  separation  of  the  combination  of  ele- 
ments known  as  food  and  their  reunion  into  new  combinations, 
that  which  is  evident  to  our  senses  as  life  has  been  produced  ;  the 
furnace  eats  and  digests  coal  and  produces  heat,  just  as  we  eat 
and  digest  food  and  produce  life.  But  (and  it  is  a  very  big  but) 
if  you  want  your  furnace  to  extract  all  the  heat  that  it  possibly 
can  from  the  coal  that  it  eats,  you  must  see  to  it  that  the  furnace 
is  not  co7islipated,  or,  in  other  words,  you  must  be  watchful  that 
it  is  not  so  choked  with  ashes  that  the  fire  cannot  burn  brightly  ; 
now,  with  this  simile  in  mind,  are  you  not  prepared  to  anticipate 
me  with  a  definition  of  constipation  ?  are  you  not  prepared  to 
understand  that  constipation  means  the  incomplete  removal  of 
those  organic  combinations  that  have  been  formed  as  the  result 
of  our  vital  acts,  organic  combinations  that  are  of  no  further  use 
to  our  bodies  ? 

The  popular  idea  of  constipation  is  an  erroneous  one,  for  it 
applies  this  time  only  to  absolute  inactivity  of  the  bowels ;  it  is 
true  that  the  word  ' '  costive' '  is  often  applied  to  difl&cult  defeca- 
tion ;  but  in  the  average  mind  "constipation"  means  that  the 
bowels  are  "  locked  up,"  so  to  speak. 

-  Now,  in  truth,  a  person  may  have  a  regular  daily  evacua- 
tion ;  he  may  have  two  or  three  daily  evacuations  ;  he  may  even 
have  diarrhoea  and  yet  be  constipated  ;  for  constipation  means 
the  retention  within  the  body  or  within  the  bowels  of  any  portion 
of  the  waste  that  has  resulted  from  the  vital  acts. 

You  may  rake  the  furnace  once,  twice,  a  dozen  times  daily, 
yet,  if  you  do  not  remove  atl  of  the  ashes,  the  best  fire  is  not 
obtained  ;  your  bowels  may  be  moved  once,  twice,  a  dozen  times 
daily,  yet,  if  all  the  waste  is  not  removed,  the  best  life  is  not 
obtained. 

Briefly,  then,  you  must  now  understand  what  "constipation" 
means  ;  that  it  is  a  more  or  less  incomplete  removal  of  the  waste 
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of  the  human  body.  Well,  then,  what  does  "  bilioicsness"  mean  ? 
the  furnace  will  not  rake  itself;  if  left  to  itself  the  ashes  will 
gradually  accumulate  until  they  have  reached  suflBciently  great 
proportions  to  choke  out  the  most  vigorous  fire,  no  matter  how 
much  coal  you  may  feed  to  the  furnace  ;  no  more  can  the  human 
body  rake  itself ;  there  must  be  some  provision  made  for  the  re- 
moval of  this  waste  ;  it  would  be  inconvenient  and  damaging  to 
the  integrity  of  our  delicate  organisms  were  we  to  use  an  iron 
poker  for  this  purpose  ;  hence  nature  has  placed  within  us  a  "  ?iat- 
ural purgative  "  in  the  shape  of  bile. 

The  liver  is  the  laboratory  in  which  bile  is  made,  and  if  the 
machinery  of  this  factory  gets  out  of  order  you  are  "  bilious  .•" 
here  it  is  in  a  nut-shell. 

The  bile  has  many  duties  to  perform,  but  the  only  one  with 
which  we  have  here  to  do  is  its  purgative  action  ;  it  is  nature's 
medicine,  not  patented,  nor  copyrighted,  nor  designed  to  make 
fortunes  for  conscienceless  advertisers  ;  it  is  not  a  cure-all ; 
"  babies  do  not  cry  for  it  /"  it  will  not  "  remove  the  results  of  youth- 
ful indiscretio7i  \\.  viiW  not  cure  where  all  others  fail it  has 
not  '*  been  discovered  by  some  missionary  among  the  Zulus,  and  noiv 
in  gratitude  given  to  the  public  but  it  is  an  article  designed  by 
nature  to  give  health  and  comfort  to  the  person  who  has  sense 
enough  to  take  care  of  his  liver. 

Let  us  now  study  the  illustration  on  page  6  and  we  will  get 
a  very  clear  idea  of  the  whole  subject.  Premising  that  the  black 
arrows  indicate  food  and  the  dotted  arrows  waste,  and  reminding 
you  that  food  and  waste  are  but  diflferent  combinations  of  the 
same  organic  elements,  we  will  have  a  little  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy. The  tube  that  you  see  starting  at  the  mouth  and  termi- 
nating at  the  anus  is  the  alimentary  tract,  consisting  of  the  throat, 
stomach,  and  intestines,  or,  as  you  call  it,  bowels. 

The  alimentary  tract  is  really  a  tube  about  twenty- six  feet 
long,  with  a  bag-like  dilatation  (the  stomach)  about  eighteen 
inches  from  its  beginning.  In  this  alimentary  tract  digestion 
takes  place,  and  into  it  the  waste  of  the  body  is  emptied,  as  into 
a  sewer.  Follow  the  black  arrows  (food)  and  you  will  see  them 
passing  from  the  mouth  down  into  the  stomach,  and  from  here 
on  into  the  bowels.  Food  is  digested  all  along  this  tract,  not 
only  in  the  stomach,  but  in  the  bowels  as  well ;  this  whole  tract, 
or  tube,  is  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  as  the  food  is  digested  into 
nourishment  suitable  for  the  body,  it  is  absorbed  from  this  tract, 
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as  indicated  by  the  black  arrows  that  we  see  passing  through  the 
walls  of  the  tube,  is  taken  into  the  circulating  blood,  and  carried 
therein  all  over  the  body.  In  the  interstices  of  the  tissue,  every- 
where throughout  the  body,  the  chemical  changes  take  place  that 
produce  life,  whereby  this  food  is  converted  into  waste,  which 


Fig.  I. — Black  arrows  represent  digested  food 
passing  from  bowels  into  tissues  of  body. 
Dotted  arrows  represent  waste  passing  from 
tissues  into  bowels. 


again,  through  the  agency  of  the  circulating  blood,  is  returned 
to  the  bowels,  passing  through  the  walls  of  this  tube,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  arrows,  to  accumulate  therein,  to  be  pushed 
along,  and,  finally,  to  be  voided  from  the  anus.    Divested  of  all 
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unnecessary  details,  this  describes  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
excretion,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  constipation. 

You  will  notice  that  while  the  black  arrows  passing  along 
the  bowels  are  very  heavy,  those  passing  through  the  walls  thereof 
are  much  lighter,  by  which  I  would  make  clear  the  fact  that  not 
all  of  that  which  is  ordinarily  eaten  is  digested,  but  that  a  goodly 
portion  of  it  merely  passes  mechanically  along  the  bowels  and  is 
ultimately  voided  therefrom.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  we 
would  eat  only  digestible  articles  in  requisite  quantity,  but,  prac- 
tically speaking,  no  one  does  so,  and  it  makes  no  real  difference, 
provided  a  constipated  habit  does  not  result  in  an  accumulation  of 
this  undigested  and  indigestible  residue  in  the  bowels,  when  it 
will  act  as  a  mechanical  obstruction  and  irritant  that  will  prove  a 
serious  menace  to  health. 

Now,  then,  coming  along  to  the  large  intestines  we  see  passing 


up,  across,  and  down  to  the  anus,  heavy  black  and  heavy  dotted 
arrows,  by  which  I  wish  to  indicate  that  the  refuse,  which  is  thus 
seeking  an  exit  from  the  body,  consists  of  undigested  food  and 
the  waste  that  has  resulted  from  the  life  of  the  body.  But,  now, 
what  is  it  that  causes  the  food  and  waste  to  pass  along  in  this 
tube?  why  does  it  not  simply  lie  there  as  it  would  in  any  iron  or 
glass  tube  outside  of  the  body  ?  because  this  tube  is  alive,  so  to 
speak  ;  it  has  the  power  of  motion  ;  it  is  supplied  with  muscles, 
and  a  wave  of  contraction  of  circular  muscles  passes  from  the 
upper  end,  so  as  to  look  like  a  broad  ring  of  constriction  pro- 
gressing slowly  downward,  while  longitudinal  muscles  at  the  same 
time  contract,  so  as  to  shorten  the  piece  of  intestine  immediately 
below  the  slowly  descending  ring  of  constriction,  causing  also  a 
certain  amount  of  rolling  movement.  These  movements  take 
place  periodically  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  character  of 


Fig.  2. 
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the  contents  of  the  bowels,  the  food  within  the  bowels  being  the 
stimulus  that  calls  these  muscles  into  action. 

Fig.  2  represents  this  action,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  this 
in  mind,  because  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  causes  of  consti- 
pation we  will  have  something  to  say  about  nervous  influence. 
Now,  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  bile,  we  find  that  one  of  its 
properties  is  the  power  of  exciting  the  muscles  of  the  bowels  to 
increased  action,  and  in  this  way  aiding  the  onward  movementof 
the  food  and  waste ;  hence  have  I  justly  spoken  of  the  bile  as 
"nature's  purgative."  There  are  two  forms  of  derangement  of 
the  liver  to  which  I  would  refer ;  one  wherein  the  organ  is  acting 
to  excess  ;  too  much  bile  is  being  made  and  diarrhoea  is  often  the 
result ;  this  is  not,  however,  the  condition  to  which  the  popular 
term  "  biliousness''  is  applied  ;  this  expression  being  reserved  for 
that  condition  of  diminished  activity  of  the  liver,  characterized 
by  a  deficient  manufacture  of  bile,  or  of  nature's  purgative,'" 
and  constipation,  or  incomplete  removal  of  waste,  is  the  result  of 
this  deficiency  of  bile  ;  here  you  have  my  justification  for  saying 
that  a  "constipated  person  is  always  a  bilious  person  (unless 
the  constipation  be  due  to  a  mechanical  obstruction),  and  that  a 
bilious  person  is  always  constipated." 

The  liver  has  two  chief  functions,  only  with  one  of  which — 
viz.,  the  manufacture  of  bile — have  we  here  to  do,  but  when  we 
realize  that  about  twenty-one  ounces  of  bile  are  made  daily,  we 
must  be  forced  to  admit  that  it  plays  a  most  important  part  in  life. 

Now  then,  do  we  not  understand  that  "  constipation"  means 
the  incomplete  removal  of  waste,  and  "biliousness"  means  a 
deficiency  in  the  manufacture  of  bile,  and  so  understanding,  are 
we  not  ready  to  study  some  of  the  effects  of  these  conditions  ? 

(to  be  continued.) 


Aristocracy  and  Fecundity 

Small  families  are  hardly  the  rule  among  the  English  "  upper 
ten."  The  average  is  seven  or  eight.  The  Queen  is  the  mother 
of  nine  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  of  six  children.  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny is  the  proud  father  often,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  of  twelve, 
the  beautiful  Countess  of  Dudley  is  the  mother  of  seven,  the  Earl 
of  Elsmere  boasts  of  eleven,  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin  of  twelve,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  of  fifteen,  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster  of 
eleven. 
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Cremation  or  Hartli-Burial,  "Wliicli?' 


BY  E.  A.  GUILBERT,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LI,.D., 

President  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Health. 


MONG  the  momentous  questions  of  this  generation, 
which,  under  the  authoritative  touch  of  the  experi- 
metitum  cruets,  have  progressed  from  the  domain  of 
theqrem  into  that  of  demonstration,  the  subject  of 
cremation  as  a  substitute  for  earth-burial  has  become 
paramount. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  special 
interest  in  the  benign  old-time  custom  has  been  revived,  under 
such  auspices  and  with  such  force  and  power  as  to  make  it  the 
leading  hygienic  movement  of  the  time. 

Previous  to  the  year  1869  no  organized  effort  avouching  the 
necessity  of  the  return  to  the  usages  of  the  aforetime  had  been 
inaugurated,  although  the  question  had  been  considerably  dis- 
cussed in  foreign  medical  societies  and  journals.  In  the  year 
aforesaid,  an  International  Medical  Congress  met  at  Florence, 
Italy,  and  the  eminent  medical  teachers  of  that  nation — Professors 
CoUetti  and  Castiglioni — introduced  and  forcibly  advocated  cre- 
mation as  being  a  question  of  vital  moment  to  the  public  health. 
The  proposition  was  favorably  received  by  the  congress,  and  was 
approved  with  practical  unanimity.  In  1871  the  International 
Medical  Congress  reconvened  at  Rome.  Here  the  proposition 
was  again  presented,  and  again  favorably  received. 

In  April,  1874,  a  cremation  congress  was  called  at  Milan  by 
the  well-known  doctors  Bono  and  Amati.  Over  500  physicians 
and  scientists  attended.  The  question  was  exhaustively  debated, 
and  the  proposed  reform  unanimously  approved.  An  appeal  was 
formulated  to  the  Italian  Parliament  asking  that  body  to  legalize 
cremation  in  the  new  sanitary  code  then  being  prepared. 

Previously  to  this  Milan  Congress,  more  or  less  numerously 
attended  minor  conferences  had  been  held,  during  the  intervals  of 
the  major  congresses,  in  various  cities  of  Italy.  Public  interest 
in  the  subject  had  further  and  markedly  been  aroused  by  numerous 
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articles  in  the  papers,  and  by  appeals  personally  made  by  medical 
men  of  eminence  to  the  Italian  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  the  decisive  battle  was  on.  It  was  very  "  meet  and  proper" 
that  the  world  at  large  should  be  awakened  to  the  vast  importance 
of  this  purely  sanitary  method  of  disposal  of  the  dead,  by  the 
scientists  of  a  land  where  cremation  prevailed  as  a  national  cus- 
tom 700  years  B.C.  Indeed,  in  the  antique  world  the  usage  was 
general,  except  in  Egypt,  where  the  State  religion,  based  on  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  made  embalming  of  the  dead  obligatory  ; 
in  Judea,  where  they  were  sepulchred,  and  in  China,  where 
earth-burial  was  the  rule,  and  where  for  ages  that  people  have 
considered  it  to  be  a  religious  duty  to  bring  home  their  dead,  even 
from  foreign  shores,  in  order  that  they  might  lie  in  their  native 
soil.  The  revival  of  the  cremation  idea  promptly  extended  to 
other  lands,  and  in  1874  was  inaugurated  in  England  by  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  whose  articles  in  the  January  and  March 
issues  of  the  Contemporary  Review  attracted  wide  public  attention. 
Simultaneously,  January  13,  1874,  was  effected  the  organization 
of  the  Cremation  Society  of  London.  This  body  he  founded. 
Its  membership  is  drawn  from  all  classes  of  society,  scientific  and 
social,  and  the  active  propaganda  which  began  with  its  birth  has 
never  ceased.  Its  official  publications  have  been  numerous  and 
effective,  and  its  members  have  continuously  appeared  on  record 
in  the  medical  and  secular  press  on  this  behalf.  Under  the  stim- 
ulus of  this  society  the  fifth  crematory  in  Europe  was  built  at 
Woking,  Surrey,  in  1879.  To  it  is  also  due  the  publication  of 
the  admirable  little  volume  of  Eassie  on  "  The  Cremation  of  the 
Dead,"  and  through  it,  "  Being  dead  he  yet  speaketh." 

On  the  Continent,  also,  the  reform  rapidly  spread  from  Italy, 
and  aggressive  cremation  societies  arose  and  still  flourish  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Austria, 
and  Portugal.  This  latter  is  the  only  European  country,  so  far 
as  I  am  informed,  in  which  organized  and  violent  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholic  clergy  has  appeared.  But  the  advocates 
of  this  sanitary  reform,  there  as  elsewhere,  were  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Their  convincing  arguments  prevailed,  and  by  the  year 
1891  cremition  became  lawfully  optional  in  Portugal.  The  muni 
cipality  of  L,isbon  has  also  decided  that  it  shall  be  compulsory 
during  epidemics.  All  the  societies  aforesaid  became,  as  soon  as 
formed,  untiring  and  aggressive  promulgators  of  the  doctrine  of 
cremation,  and  within  ten  years  after  the  renascence  the  whole 
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civilized  "  world  was  filled  with  the  pious  clamor"  of  a  multitude 
of  votaries,  who  affirm  the  demonstrative  proposition  that  earth- 
burial  is  inhumanity  to  man. 

The  phenomenal  progress  of  the  revival  conclusively  proved 
that  among  thoughtful  men  and  women  there  was  a  latent,  gen- 
eral, and  profound  conviction  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  radical 
revision  of  existing  burial  methods  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health. 

In  our  own  country  the  key-note  was  struck  about  the  time 
it  was  heard  in  England.  Here  the  reform  was  specially  fostered 
by  the  distinguished  surgeon,  the  late  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  and  by 
Drs.  F.  J.  Le  Moyne,  of  Washington,  and  M.  L,.  Davis,  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  Hugo  Erichsen,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Dr.  L,e  Moyne 
built  the  first  crematory  in  the  United  States  at  Washington,  Pa., 
in  1875.  Dr.  Davis  has  been  the  deviser  and  constructor  of  a 
number  since  then.  He,  likewise,  was  the  first  to  establish  a 
paper  in  this  interest,  the  Modern  Crematist,  which  did  yeoman 
service  in  the  arduous  educational  campaign  which  was  then 
being  conducted.  Whether  it  still  lives  I  do  not  know.  Dr. 
Erichsen  was  a  contributor  to  this  journal,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
volume  entitled,  "The  Cremation  of  the  Dead,"  of  which  the 
accomplished  Cobb  speaks  highly.  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  procure  a  copy. 

The  reform  grew  slowly  yet  surely,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
seven  or  eight  years  of  seed-sowing  that  the  signs  of  the  harvest 
began  to  appear.  A  rarely  intelligent  contingent  of  medical  men, 
clergymen,  and  laymen  then  materialized  ;  cremation  societies 
multiplied  with  rapidity  ;  special  literature  in  the  form  of  mono- 
graphs, magazine  articles,  and  books — of  which  Augustus  Cobb's 
"Earth-Burial  and  Cremation"  is  an  admirable  specimen — fol- 
lowed each  other  in  quick  succession  ;  and  in  1891  that  valuable 
ore^an  of  the  new  crusade,  The  Uni,  was  founded  in  New  York 
City.  This  journal  is  yet  vigorously  alive,  is  well  supported,  and 
is  effectively  edited  by  Mr.  Louis  Lange.  It  is  as  powerful  a 
propagandist  as  is  Die  Flainme,  the  pioneer  cremation  journal  of 
Europe.  Die  Flamvie  is  the  organ  of  the  Berlin  Cremation  Society, 
a  body  which  had,  in  1892,  over  1000  members.  This  member- 
ship has,  doubtless,  largely  increased  since  that  date. 

Within  the  past  five  years  the  benign  idea  has  firmly  in- 
trenched itself  into  the  very  citadel  of  public  appreciation.  Its 
literature  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  this  safe,  pure,  and 
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beautiful  method  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead  has  become  a  sub- 
ject of  often  discussion  in  the  great  newspapers  of  the  land.  No 
stronger  evidence  than  this,  of  the  present  status  of  this  question, 
could  be  adduced.  The  astute  editors  of  these  papers  are  always 
swift  to  hear  and  to  interpret  the  heart-throbs  of  the  people,  and 
are  ever  ready  to  give  to  the  reading  world  the  conclusions  experts 
have  reached  with  regard  to  questions  which  nearly  concern  the 
public  weal. 

So  powerful  has  been  the  impetus  thus  given  to  the  gracious 
reform  that  it  moves  now  almost  by  its  own  momentum.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  hygienic  revolution,  formally 
begun  in  1869,  will  have  accomplished  its  righteous  purpose. 
Theri  every  considerable  city  will  have  its  own  crematory,  built 
in  churchly  style,  having  its  mortuary  chapel,  whose  "dim  re- 
ligious light' '  and  appropriate  decorations  evince  a  proper  respect 
for  the  dead.  From  such  solemnizing  surroundings,  amid  the 
tearful  benedictions  of  friends  and  lovers,  the  placid  corpse,  rescued 
from  the  worms  and  the  prolonged  and  revolting  putrescence  of 
the  earth-grave, — whose  pollution  menaces  the  health  and  lives 
of  the  living, — is  reverently  committed  to  the  purifying  incin- 
erator, which,  "clothing  the  palpable  and  familiar  with  the 
golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn,"  "  tuto,  ciio  et  Jucunde,"  resolves 
the  eflfete  earthly  tabernacle  of  the  soul  into  its  primal  elements. 

I  never  think  of  a  cremation  but  what  I  am  reminded  of  the 
passing  of  Elijah, — "  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  went  on  and 
talked,  that  behold,  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of 
fire,  and  parted  them  both  asunder,  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirl- 
wind into  heaven." 

Speaking  of  the  advancement  this  reform  has  made,  I  ought 
to  state  that  among  that  remarkable  people,  the  Japanese,  whose 
evolution  during  the  last  generation  from  semi-barbarism  to  a 
high  plane  of  modern  civilization  has  been  one  of  the  marvels  of 
this  wonderful  century,  cremation  has  made  greater  progress  than 
in  any  other  country.  It  was  estimated  by  Cobb,  in  1892,  that 
47  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  that  nation's  dead  were  yearly 
incinerated,  10,000  annually  being  thus  disposed  of  in  the  six 
public  crematories  of  Tokio  alone. 

Previous  to  1869 — the  year  of  renascence — not  a  crematory 
was  existent  in  Europe  or  the  United  States.  The  first  one  was 
built  in  Milan,  Italy,  in  1874.  This  was  duplicated  at  Lodi  in 
1876.    In  1875  Dr.  Le  Moyne  built  the  first  one  in  America,  at 
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Washington,  Pa.  The  first  incineration  in  America  was  done 
there  in  December,  1876,  on  the  body  of  the  celebrated  Baron 
de  Palm,  and  many  will  remember  the  newspaper  excitement 
which  that  event  produced.  The  episode  was  an  object  lesson 
to  the  public  and  markedly  increased  the  interest  intelligent 
people  were  beginning  to  take  in  this  subject.  Like  the  "  little 
cloud  like  a  man's  hand"  which  Elijah's  servant  saw  from  the 
top  of  Carmel,  "  arising  out  of  the  sea,"  it  seemed  to  be  of  small 
moment,  and  yet  was  prophetic  of  great  results. 

Since  1876,  mainly  through  private  enterprise,  the  number 
of  crematories  has  largely  increased.  It  was  stated  at  a  con- 
gress of  cremation  societies,  held  in  Vienna  in  1888,  that  there 
were  then  fifty  active  crematories  in  the  world.  Within  the  past 
seven  years  the  number  must  have  grown  to  nearly  100.  The 
aggregate  of  annual  incineration  also  grows,  as  is  shown  by 
ofiicial  reports. 

In  1888  the  legislature  of  New  York  appropriated  $20,000 
for  a  crematory  on  Swinburne  Island  for  the  use  of  the  State 
quarantine  station,  thus  setting  an  example  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  every  maritime  commonwealth.  This  crematory  cost 
the  State  $5500,  and  has  been  of  vast  service.  It  was  erected 
after  the  plans  and  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Davis,  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  who,  as  stated  a7ite,  has  devised  and  superintended 
the  erection  of  quite  a  number  of  these  institutions  in  his  own 
and  other  States. 

In  1890,  the  municipality  of  Philadelphia  erected  a  crema- 
tory in  its  public  cemetery.  The  most  recent  great  gathering 
of  hygienists  was  the  "  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography''  in  London,  England,  August,  1891.  The  Iowa 
State  Board  of  Health  was  there  represented  by  its  secretary, 
Dr.  J.  F.  Kennedy.  That  congress  was  composed  of  representa- 
tive medical  men  and  other  scientists  from  various  countries  of 
the  world.  In  its  sections  of  State  hygiene,  the  question  of  cre- 
mation versus  earth-burial  was  elaborately  discussed.  The  chair- 
man of  the  section,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  opened  the  debate 
with  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper.  He  took  for  a  text 
the  statistical  fact  that,  during  the  three  years  next  preceding 
1 89 1,  the  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  in  England  and  Wales 
alone  had  numbered  68,382  annually,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the 
general  mortality.  He  then  proceeded  to  forcibly  and  convincingly 
speak  of  the  malign  influences  exercised  over  the  living  by  this 
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enormous  aggregation  of  earth-buried  foci  of  infectious  disease. 
He  remarked,  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  large  number 
of  deaths  from  maladies  which  are  mostly  preventable  is  itself 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dead  body  is  permitted  to  propagate 
disease  in  the  living.  Could  we  arrest  at  once  and  completely 
the  injuriously  active  forces  which  pervade  it,  a  marked  diminu- 
tion would  be  apparent  in  the  progress  of  many  a  local  pestilence. 
A  long  experience  has  demonstrated  that  all  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  dead  body,  which  have  for  their  object  its  conservation 
entire,  when  charged  with  infectious  elements,  permit  these  to  be 
disseminated,  and  have  often  occasioned  fresh  outbreaks,  espe- 
cially in  periods  of  epidemic  visitation.  The  intricate,  continuous, 
and  universally  pervading  natural  net-work  of  water-courses  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  soil,  associated  as  it  is  with  innumerable 
artificial  wells,  reservoirs,  and  channels  of  every  description,  for 
distribution  of  water  and  collecting  sewage  form  a  system,  un- 
seen, yet  scarcely  imaginable  in  regard  to  its  extent,  by  those 
who  have  not  practically  studied  it  and  realized  the  complexity 
of  its  ramifications.  In  a  densely  populated  country  this  system 
presents,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable  social  health  problem 
which  the  sanitarian  has  to  encounter. 

"The  history  of  the  chief  epidemics  of  the  last  fifty  years 
in  this  country,  and  of  the  local  outbreaks  of  fever,  small  pox, 
etc.,  offers  innumerable  examples  of  propagation  and  extension 
of  these  diseases,  due  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  failure  to 
prevent  poisoning  of  these  water  courses,  not  only  by  excreta 
during  life,  but  by  dead  bodies  committed  to  the  soil, — bodies 
which  are  deposited  there  solely  in  obedience  to  a  sentiment  that 
it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  their  form  and  the  un- 
altered condition  of  their  elements, — elements  at  that  molnent  so 
destructive  and  so  mobile." 

Sir  Henry,  in  statesman-like  phrase  thus  concludes  : 

"Finally,  by  this  process  (that  of  incineration)  two  great 
advantages  are  secured  to  the  public, — 

' '  First,  a  diseased  dead  body  is  rendered  incapable  of  com- 
municating any  malady  to  the  living. 

"Second,  the  assignment  of  large  and  desirable  tracts  of  land 
throughout  the  country  for  the  imperfect  and  sometimes  hazard- 
ous process  of  purification  by  burial  in  earth  is  rendered  needless. 
Every  acre  hitherto  thus  devoted,  may  in  process  of  time  be  made 
free  for  the  production  of  food  ;  or,  in  thickly-populated  neigh- 
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borhoods,  as  open  spaces  for  exercise  and  recreation,  may  be  set 
apart  forever  to  promote  and  maintain  public  health." 

The  points  made  by  Sir  Henry  apply  with  equal  force  to  our 
own  country.  Irrefutable  testimony  as  to  the  dire  results  upon  the 
health  of  the  living  of  such  avoidable  contamination  of  the  water- 
supplies  of  numerous  American  communities,  urban  and  rural, 
has  long  been  before  the  public  in  official  documents.  Witness 
the  revelations  some  years  ago  about  the  contamination  of  the 
Croton  River  by  the  seepage  of  the  eighty-three  cemeteries  and 
the  innumerable  farm-yards  and  cesspools  along  its  banks. 

The  reformation  of  the  water-supply  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  it  will  be  remembered,  cost  the  city  a  colossal  sum  of 
money,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  which  was  expended  in  the 
wholesale  abrogation  of  ascertained  sources  of  pollution.  Witness 
likewise  the  official  reports  from  the  cemetery  region  in  Newton, 
Long  Island,  into  which  township  35,000  bodies  are  annually 
carried  for  burial.  The  state  of  things  existent  here  is  a  blot 
upon  our  boasted  civilization.  Certain  soulless  corporations, 
actuated  by  that  familiar  form  of  greed  which  has  no  respect  for 
the  command,  "  And  as  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  also  in  like  manner  to  them"  there,  in  their  public  lots,  in 
trenches  ten  feet  wide  and  fifteen  feet  deep,  bury  bodies  in  tiers 
of  fifteen,  thus  packing  1500  of  God's  departed  poor  into  a  space 
ten  feet  by  200  !  These  trenches  are  kept  open  at  one  end  until 
full, — that  is  to  say,  for  many  weeks,  and  when  finally  filled  are 
only  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  earth. 

One  of  these  Newton  abominations  rigidly  requires  each 
grave  to  be  two  feet  by  seven,  with  no  earth  space  between 
coflSns  !  Further,  it  permits  six  bodies  to  be  buried  in  each 
grave,  thus  putting  8400  festering  dead  into  each  acre  of  ground 
at  a  profit  to  the  owner  ghouls  of  ^71,500  annually,  on  each 
filled  acre  !  In  1889  there  were  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
decomposing  bodies  in  this  township.  Six  years  later,  at  this 
writing,  this  abhorrible  menace  to  public  health,  this  renate  bar- 
barism, must  contain  a  million  and  a  half  of  "  earth  inhabitants." 
Is  it  marvellous  that  Newton  has  about  the  highest  death-rate  of 
any  township  in  New  York  ? 

Another  common  phase  of  the  question  is  the  desecration  of 
burial-grounds  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  city  extension. 
It  is  no  unfamiliar  sight,  during  such  events,  to  see  rotting 
cofiins  and  partly  decomposed  bodies  lying  for  hours  exposed 
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while  awaiting  removal ;  emitting  noxious  gases,  which  are  rein- 
forced by  the  deadly  exhalations  from  the  upturned  soil,  where 
for  many  years,  under  the  auspices  of  those  inscrutabte  chemists, 
the  worms,  the  products  of  animal  decomposition  have  unremit- 
tingly undergone  the  dual  process  of  generation  and  dissemination . 

These  poison  fumes  are  often  so  obtrusively  pungent  as  to 
asphyxiate  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  exhumation.  Eassie 
mentions  well-authenticated  cases,  collated  from  various  sources 
of  grave-diggers  who,  in  plying  their  calling,  have  been,  some 
dangerously  and  others  fatally,  affected  by  the  carbonic  acid 
flowing  from  the  graves  they  were  excavating.  The  deleterious 
exhalations  referred  to  above  are  not  confined  to  the  point  of 
origin,  but  pollute  the  air  at  large  and,  as  has  repeatedly  been 
proven,  develop  deadly  epidemics  of  germ-disease.  Nor  on  such 
occasions  is  it  unusual  to  observe  the  bones  from  charity  lots 
tossed  hither  and  yon,  later  on  to  be  collected,  perfunctorily,  for 
the  purpose  of  reinterment  in  pits  elsewhere. 

Have  we  any  reason  to  criticise  the  loathsome  conditions  pre- 
siding over  the  burial  places  of  the  Chinese,  when  such  things  as 
those  just  described  can  be  done  with  impunity  in  our  vaunted 
civilization  "  without  our  special  wonder  "?  Did  the  far-seeing 
Master  have  us  in  mind  when  he  said,  "  And  why  beholdest  thou 
the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  perceivest  not  the  beam 
that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother, 
'  Let  me  cast  out  the  mote  from  thine  eye  ;  and  behold  the  beam 
in  thine  own  eye."  Is  verbum  sat  sapienti  to  be  taken  "  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense,"  or  does  it  state  a  truth  worthy  of  our 
learning. 

And  these  are  not  exceptional  instances  of  cemetery  vandal- 
ism, and  might  be  abundantly  multiplied  by  illustrations  drawn 
from  statistical  sources  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  our  land. 

But  to  return.  At  the  congress  aforesaid,  only  one  voice 
was  heard  in  advocacy  of  earth-burial.  Mr.  Sidney  Haden  is  a 
scholarly  man,  but  his  conservatism  seems  to  be  akin  to  that 
which  roasted  Servetus  and  smirched  Calvin,  sent  Theist  Bruno 
to  the  stake  and  prompted  uncomprehending  priestly  bigots  to 
discipline  Galileo.  Haden  warmly  opposed  cremation,  mainly 
on  account  of  the  possibility  of  crime  being  thereby  concealed  ; 
a  medico-legal  objection  which  has  often  been  confuted.  He 
made  some  points  in  his  defence  of  earth-burial  which,  if  the 
abuse  is  to  continue,  ought  certainly  to  be  incorporated  into  laws. 
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They  are  as  follows  :  The  condemnation  of  double  cofRns  and  of 
coffins  made  of  indestructible  material,  because  they  prevent 
speedy  decomposition  ;  the  importance  of  ample  soil  intervals 
between  coffins  ;  the  abrogation  of  the  unwise  custom  of  keeping 
the  dead  unburied  for  many  days  ;  and,  lastly,  the  discontinuance 
of  costly  funerals,  whereby  the  means  of  the  survivors  are  so 
often  sacrificed  to  a  display  which  is  a  relic  of  barbaric  days. 
His  averment  that  cremation  was  an  niinatural  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  dead  was  answered  by  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  who 
affirmed  that  it  was  no  more  unnatural  than  earth-burial,  or 
burial  at  sea  ;  and  he  forcibly  pointed  out  the  dangers  to  the 
living  from  the  large  tracts  of  land  polluted  by  burial.  He 
illustrated  his  argument  with  a  pertinent  anecdote  of  Sir  James 
Simpson,  the  discoverer  of  chloroform,  who  suggested  to  a  lady 
consultant  from  Ireland  that  she  take  chloroform  during  her 
labor.  She  refused,  declaring  it  to  be  unnatural  so  to  do.  Sir 
James  asked  her  how  she  came  from  Belfast.  "By  steamer," 
she  replied.  Whereupon  he  remarked,  "  That  was  a  most  unnat- 
ural way  ;  the  natural  way  was  to  swim^ 

Nothing  short  of  cremation.  Sir  Spencer  held,  would  destroy 
the  specific  germs  of  zymotic  diseases.  The  discussion  was 
lengthy  and  full  of  interest.  Mr.  Haden,  in  his  final  reply,  re- 
peated emphatically  his  former  averments  and  said,  "As  to 
the  pollution  of  water,  was  not  the  Aldgate  pump  quite  near  a 
grave-yard,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  wholesome  in  London?" 
His  unfortunate  query  was  promptly  answered  by  Mr.  Hart, 
who  said,  "  At  my  instigation  that  pump  had  to  be  closed  be- 
cause of  its  deleterious  properties."  Strange  that  such  a  man 
as  Haden  should  not  remember  that  chemistry  and  its  ally, 
the  microscope,  have  often  and  often  c6nclusively  proved  the 
clearest  and  most  palatable  well-water  to  be  dangerously  loaded 
with  the  poisonous  nitrates  of  animal  decompositions.  Unhap- 
pily, these  maleficient  masked-batteries  are  not  always  discovered 
and  their  soundless  guns  spiked  until  the  epidemics  they  begot 
have  done  a  deal  of  deadly  work.  Another  verification  of  Shake- 
spearian axiom — "  Fair  is  foul  and  foul  is  fair." 

The  debate  was  concluded  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  who 
offered  this  resolution  : 

' '  Resolved,  That  cremation  of  the  dead  is  a  rational  hygienic 

measure  which  is  especially  called  for  where  the  death  occurs  from 

contagious  disease." 
2 
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The  proposition  prevailed  by  acclamation,  practically,  there 
being  but  four  negative  votes.  As  showing  the  interest  the  pub- 
lic took  in  this  discussion,  it  is  stated  in  the  ofiBcial  organ  that  the 
room  in  which  the  section  convened  was  crowded  to  excess,  stand- 
ing-room being  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  that  the  audience  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  audible  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
various  speakers  on  occasion.  The  applause  was  almost  entirely 
given  the  advocates  of  burial  reform. 

The  statutes  of  the  various  commonwealths  of  this  country 
do  not  prescribe  methods  of  interment,  therefore  cremation  is  not 
an  unlawful  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  as  some  "pelting, 
petty  cavillers"  have  proclaimed.  Hence  no  appeals  to  State 
legislatures  on  this  behalf  are  necessary.  But  organized  and 
persistent  petition  endeavors  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
these  bodies  with  reference  to  influencing  the  enactment  of  laws 
making  it  obligatory  upon  boards  of  health  to  incinerate  the 
bodies  of  those  dead  from  infectious  disease.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  also  our  duty,  as  sanitarians,  to  foster  in  evfery  way  the  policy 
of  the  building  of  crematories,  so  that  in  time  the  means  to  the 
benign  end  may  be  brought  directly  to  the  people  of  each  con- 
siderable municipality,  thus  doing  away  with  the  present  en- 
forced transportation  expenses,  which  can  illy  be  borne  by  the 
many,  a  fact  that  materially  interferes  with  a  general  exemplifi-. 
cation  of  the  process. 

Aside  from  the  cost  of  a  building,  the  expense  of  a  Siemien's 
reverberating  furnace  is  not  great,  and  is  within  the  reach  of 
even  the  smaller  towns  of  the  land.  That  cremation  is  the  more 
economical  mode  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  notwithstanding 
the  outlay  on  such  structures,  goes  without  saying  when  we 
compute  the  vast  money  cost  to  the  public  of  avoidable  epi- 
demics. The  economic  argument  is  one  of  great  weight  in  this 
utilitarian  age,  and  now  that  sanitary  science  has  demonstrated 
that  the  health  of  the  living  is  also  involved  in  the  success 
of  this  movement,  its  ultimate  triumph  seems  beyond  perad- 
venture. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  cremation  idea  has  met 
with  opposition,  for  from  the  time  of  the  Master  to  this  present 
such  has  been  the  lot  of  all  reforms  which  aim  to  change  cus- 
toms that  have  been  canonized  by  age.  But  in  this  case  the 
opposition  has  been  singularly  inconclusive.  With  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, it  has  come  from  men  to  whom  even  the  alphabet  of 
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hygiene  is  unknown.  Sentiment  has  been  invoked  to  combat  a 
reform  founded  in  reason  and  approved  by  determinate  expe- 
rience. A  limited  number  have  sought  to  make  earth-burial  a 
test  of  Christianity,  thus  adding  another  to  the  many  crimes  that 
have  been  committed  in  her  name.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Eng- 
land, in  1874,  during  the  dawn  of  the  reform,  evolved  from  his 
inner  consciousness  the  surprising  ex-caihedra  statement  "that  a 
revival  of  cremation  would  destroy  belief  in  a  final  resurrec- 
tion !"  He  forgot,  in  his  affirmation  of  faith,  be  it  said,  to 
answer  Earl  Shaftesbury's  pertinent  question,  "What  has  be- 
come of  the  blessed  martyrs?"  I  might  add,  "Where  are  the 
innumerable,  ihey,  the  Christian  men,  women,  and  little  chil- 
dren, who  have  suffered  death  in  conflagrations  on  land  and  sea? 
Is  that  inscrutable  essence  within  man,  the  myself,  the  very 
life,  which  thinks  and  impels,  loves  and  hates,  and  which  we  call 
the  soul ;  is  that  really  '  of  the  earth,  earthy,'  and  is  it  positively 
annihilated  when  the  cremated  body  gently  fades  away,  '  like 
the  fabric  of  a  vision*  leaving  no  track  behind'?"  If  the  soul 
of  the  martyr  died  when  his  body  burned  at  the  stake,  what 
meaning  is  there  in  the  liturgical  averment,  "  The  noble  army  of 
martyrs  praise  Thee?"  That  which  has  been  annihilated  can 
neither  "praise"  nor  blame.  The  bishop's  logic  halts,  and  his 
rhetoric  is  cruelly  faulty. 

The  only  churchman  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  now  remem- 
ber, who  has  sought  to  emulate  the  unwisdom  of  his  brother,  the 
bishop  aforesaid,  is  Bishop  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  of  Western  New 
York, — an  able  man,  a  cultured  writer,  and  an  author  of  repute, 
but  who  appears  to  look  at  this  reform  through  the  reverse  end 
of  his  mental  telescope.  Ignoring  a  righteous  verdict  in  which 
unite  hundreds  of  fellow-clergymen,  thousands  of  scientists  and 
scholarly  laymen,  and  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  educated  medical 
men  of  the  world,  who  have  studied  these  things,  which  he  has 
not ;  ignoring  the  overwhelming  evidence  accumulated  and 
being  accumulated  against  the  sanitary  and  civil  evils  of  earth- 
burial,  the  which  he  seems,  likewise,  disposed  to  consider  a  test 
of  Christianity,  he  says,  "Christian  civilization  substituted  for 
the  burning  of  beloved  bodies  the  gentle  inhumation  of  the  cem- 
etery, in  which  they  are  laid  asleep."  He  further  asserts  that 
"  there  has  been  no  assemblage  of  thinkers  to  give  the  subject 
dispassionate  consideration,  those  who  are  the  first  to  be  ignited 
by  the  craze  being  known  as  cranks."  "  Ignited"  is  good,  "craze" 
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is  better,  and  "cranks"  is  best,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  who  at  matins,  when  he  intones  the  Ninth  Com- 
mandment, is  supposed  to  join  the  people  in  his  response,  "  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law."  I 
must  infer,  however,  that  the  act  is,  in  the  bishop's  case,  somewhat 
perfunctory,  and  is  done  with  a  mental  reservation  that  relieves 
himself  of  the  duty  of  obedience,  to  which  the  other  unpriestly 
fellow  is  held  and  firmly  bound. 

Writing  upon  a  topic  involving  momentous  interests,  it  was 
his  bounden  duty  exhaustively  to  study  the  questioa  in  all  its 
bearings,  to  the  end  that,  as  a  stoled  priest  and  a  gentleman,  he 
"might  know  whereof  he  affirmed."  Then  he  would  have 
learned  that  he  was  a  tergiversator,  one  "  most  ignorant  of  what 
he  was  most  assured.;"  who,  as  early  as  1886,  could  assert  that 
"  710  assemblage  of  thinkers  had  given  this  subject  dispassionate 
consideration."  Per  contra,  he  would  have  found  that  several 
congresses,  numerously  attended  by  distinguished  men,  had, 
within  the  twelve  years  next  preceding  hrs  Forum  essay,  been 
held  in  Europe  ;  that  very  many  cremation  societies  composed 
of  men  who,  in  scientific  circles,  had  richly  earned  the  right  to 
be  entitled  thinkers,  had  for  full  ten  years  been  in  active  exist- 
ence in  Europe  and  America  ;  that  leading  medical  societies  on 
both  continents  had  formally  approved  the  reform  ;  that  through 
the  influence  exerted  upon  public  opinion  by  the  Cremation 
Society  of  France — which  was  founded  in  1880— a  public  cre- 
matory was  erected  in  overcrowded  Pere  la  Chaise  Cemetery, 
Paris,  in  1886,  the  same  year  his  philippic  was  printed.  This 
handsome  building,  I  may  say  in  passing,  has  two  incinerators, 
and  an  annual  capacity  of  5000  bodies.  It  was  first  used  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  dedicated,  October  22,  1887.  It  has 
been  in  constant  use  since  then,  thousands  of  bodies  having  been 
cremated  therein. 

Such  ignorance  as  Bishop  Coxe — a  consecrated  teacher  of 
men — displayed  was  as  disgraceful  as  his  epithetical  violation  of 
the  Ninth  Commandment  was  criminal. 

In  the  Forum  for  May,  1886,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  replied  effectively  to  Bishop  Coxe,  and  thus 
dismissed  him  who  had  feebly  attempted  to 

"  Prove  his  doctrine  orthodox, 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks." 
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Said  Chadwick  in  his  summing  up,  "  Those  of  us  who 
believed  in  cremation  before  we  read  the  bishop's  article,  having 
read  it  carefully,  believe  in  cremation  certainly  as  much  as  ever, 
a7id  perhaps  a  little  more."  Said  the  Great  Teacher,  "If  the 
blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch." 

There,  or  thereabouts,  the  bishop  and  his  meagre  following 
were  found  after  Chadwick's  rejoinder. 

Contrast  Bishop  Coxe's  exhibition  of  misinformation  with 
the  thoughtful  utterances  of  another  prelate,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  of  England.  Some  years  ago,  in  a  public  address,  he 
alluded  to  his  recent  consecration  of  a  cemetery  and  used  these 
timely  words  :  ' '  Here  is  another  hundred  acres  of  land  withdrawn 
from  the  food-producing  area  of  this  country  forever.  I  feel  that 
before  long  we  shall  have  to  face  this  problem — How  to  bury  our 
dead  out  of  our  sight — more  practically  than  we  have  hitherto 
done.  I  hold  that  the  earth  was  made,  not  for  the  dead,  but  for 
the  living.  Cemeteries  are  becoming  not  only  a  difficulty,  an 
expense  and  inconvenience,  but  an  actual  danger." 

This  bishop's  humane  utterances  were  "  the  outward  visi- 
ble sign  of  the  inward  spiritual  grace,"  which  had  descended 
upon  him  from  the  Master  who  examined  before  he  condemned, 
who  respected  honest  doubt  and  welcomed  the  doubter,  and  who 
gave  his  followers  to  understand  that  "  to  break  with  prejudice 
and  convention"  was  a  condition  precedent  to  right  thinking 
when  confronted  by  all  reforms,  especially  by  such  as  are  not  only 
hypothetical,  but  also  demonstrable.  The  other  bishop  perhaps 
unconsciously  emulated  Ovid  who  said, — 

"I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too, 
Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pnrsue." 

Since  1886,  despite  Bishop  Coxe's  anathema,  this  reform  has 
spread  rapidly  among  the  clergy,  very  many  of  whom  "  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions"  and  speak  out.  A  notable  instance 
of  this  fact  recently  appeared  of  record  in  the  symposium  on  cre- 
mation published  in  the  Chicago  Tribime.  The  reporter  inter- 
viewed such  representative  clergymen  as  Bishop  Fellows,  Jenkins 
Lloyd  Jones,  Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas,  John  Rusk,  H.  A.  Delano,  and 
Thomas  C.  Hall.  The  result  was  a  very  positive  and  unanimous 
expression  adverse  to  the  proposition  that  earth-burial  is  a  test 
of  Christianity  ;  and  an  equally  positive  expression  favorable  to 
cremation  as  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  speedy,  and  the  only 
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sanitary  method  of  fulfilling  the  law,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  shalt  thou  return." 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  those  Chi- 
cago clergymen  who,  in  learning,  piety,  and  good  work  are  the 
peers  of  the  hierarchy  of  Rome,  one  of  the  latter  faith,  Archbishop 
Ryan,  of  Pennsylvania,  recently,  as  I  learn  from  the  Urn,  "  re- 
fused to  permit  funeral  services  to  be  held  in  his  cathedral  over 
the  body  of  a  parishioner  about  to  be  cremated,  because  it  is  not 
a  Christian  burial  under  the  Catholic  ritual."  So  it  seems  that 
there  are  Christian  burials  and  Christian  burials,  and  of  these 
latter  those  performed  under  the  Catholic  ritual  are  alone  canoni- 
cal !  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  dogmas  of  that  church  that  only 
he  who  dies  in  that  faith  can  be  interred  in  consecrated  ground. 
Why,  then,  could  not  this  astute  archbi.shop,  for  whom  American 
popularity  is  claimed  because  of  his  supposed  tolerance,  this 
scholar  and  man  of  affairs,  who  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
sanitary  aspects  of  this  serious  question  ;  why  should  he  not  rise 
to  the  occasion  and  erect  and  consecrate  crematories  in  his  ceme- 
teries whose  use  should  be  optional,  and  thus  solve  the  problem 
in  favor  of  humanity,  as  it  becometh  one  to  .<^olve  it  who  is  a 
prince  and  ruler  of  vast  influence  in  his  church  }  History  avers 
that  the  church  in  the  Middle  Ages  favored  cremation  for  opinion's 
sake.  For  a  humanate,  a  more  Christian  purpose — that  of  the 
health  and  wealth  of  the  peoples — why  should  it  not  do  so  now  ? 
It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  the  church  whose  policy  led  it, 
in  its  stormy  dawn,  to  adopt  and  rechristen  so  many  pagan  holi- 
days and  customs,  should  have  ignored  cremation  of  the  dead, 
the  most  gracious  custom  of  all  ;  one  which  is  perfumed  with 
mercy  for  the  living  and  tenderness  for  the  dead,  and  one  which 
enforces  in  its  every  object  lesson  the  comprehensive  proclamation 
of  the  Master :  ' '  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  /iv- 
ing."  I  believe  the  church  administers  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction  only  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  life  drama  of  one  of  its 
children  is  in  the  last  scene  of  the  final  act.  Death  being  at  hand 
to  ring  down  the  curtain  ;  and  that  this  last  rite  is  the  poiir prendre 
conge  act  of  the  priest,  the  Catholic  ritual  providing  no  special 
service  for  the  final  interment.  These  being  facts,  I  fail  to  com- 
prehend how  cremation  is  unchristian  according  to  the  Catholic 
ritual,  the  extreme  rite  having  been  performed,  and  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  having  been  inurned  to  await  the  resurrection.  Cer- 
tainly the  archbishop's  decree  is  not  considered  to  be  the  rule  in 
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Europe,  where  several  thousand  of  his  fellow- Catholics  were  cre- 
mated last  year  without  prelatic  interference. 

Curiously  enough,  two  years  ago  Grand  Master  Arnold,  of 
the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  refused  a  subordinate 
lodge  permission  to  perform  the  funeral  service  over  the  dead 
body  of  a  brother  about  to  be  cremated.  His  objection  was  not 
that  the  act  was  unchristian,  neither  did  he  deny  the  right  of  a 
dying  brother  to  dictate  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  remains,  as  has 
been  erroneously  asserted,  but  his  refusal  was  solely  based  on  the 
proposition  that  the  ritual  of  the  Masonic  burial  service  requires 
the  mortuary  scroll,  the  apron  and  the  emblem  of  faith  and  remem- 
brance— the  significant  evergreen — to  be  dropped  into  the  open 
grave  with  appropriate  comment,  and  these  things,  he  says,  can- 
not be  done  "  in  a  furnace /"  He  sums  up  with  this  statement : 
"  A  vault  !s  a  grave;  a  furnace  is  The  lexicographers 

define  the  word  "  vault"  more  accurately.  They  call  it  a  cave,  a 
cavern,  a  cell,  never  9l grave.  He  meant,  I  suppose,  the  familiar 
above-ground  monstrosity  provided  by  cemetery  authorities  for 
the  temporary  care  of  the  dead.  If  the  Grand  Master  had  ever 
visited  the  crematory  in  the  city  burial  ground  of  Philadelphia, 
and  had  examined  that  edifice,  and  had  there  witnessed  a  crema- 
tion, as  he  should  have  done  before  he  made  his  decision,  he 
would,  perhaps,  have  decided  difierently.  He  would  have  seen 
that  the  mortuary  chapel  is  a  sepulchre  on  a  more  magnificent 
scale,  and  one  totally  free  of  the  charnel-house  odors  and  the 
repellent  gloom  of  the  regulation  cemetery  vault.  He  would  also 
have  learned  that  a  crematory  is  not  a  fianace  in  the  sense  that 
the  body  is  buried  directly  in  the  flames,  and  thus  reduced  to 
nothingness,  which  is  the  purpose  of  all  forms'  of  burial.  On  the 
contrary,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  incurious  corpse  is  rever- 
ently placed  in  an  inner  sepulchre,  hermetically  sealed,  around 
which  the  disinfecting  fires  fervently  circulate,  entering  not  the 
benignant  tomb.  There,  saved  from  the  worms  and  the  menaceful 
pollution  of  a  gloomy  earth-grave,  he  would  have  seen  the  radiant 
mortal  part  serenely  melt  away  "  as  the  sunbeam  drinketh  dew." 
How  could  an  intelligent  Mason  seriouslj'  assert  that  it  is  unma- 
sonic  to  render  funeral  honors  to  a  dead  brother  amid  such  sur- 
roundings as  that  chapel  proffers  ?  A  few  necessary  verbal 
changes  in  the  ritual  could  easily  have  been  made,  and  the  scroll, 
the  apron,  and  the  evergreen  could  have  gone  with  the  body  into 
the  incinerator.    It  was  as  Masonic  to  bury  them  there  as  to  fling 
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them  into  an  open  grave  to  rot.  L,et  the  ritual  be  changed  to 
conform  to  the  times.  It  is  not  immutable  like  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church. 

Pennsylvania  conservatism  cropped  out  in  a  concurrent  deci- 
sion of  the  Grand  Master.  The  Master  of  a  lodge  refused  to  en- 
tertain a  motion  allowing  the  cinerary  urn  of  a  cremated  brother 
to  be  placed  in  the  lodge-room.  The  District  Deputy  Grand  Master 
who  affirmed  the  decision,  Grand  Master  Arnold,  said,  "A 
lodge-room  is  a  place  for  lodge  labor  and  refreshment,  and  not  a 
place  of  sepulture. "  As  an  old  student  of  ' '  the  strange,  mysteri- 
ous, glorious  science,"  and  as  one  who  has  been  a  not  undistin- 
guished actor  in  their  governing  bodies,  I  cannot  agree  with 
Arnold.  Given  a  fire-proof  hall,  owned  by  the  craft,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  room,  appropriately  arranged  and  decorated,  might 
very  properly  be  set  apart  and  dedicated  as  a  columbarium.  In 
this  lodges  of  sorrow  could  statedly  be  held,  and  the  memory  and 
achievements  of  departed  worth  could  thus  be  kept  alive  as  les- 
sons for  the  living.  Stranger  things  than  this  may  happen  within 
the  next  decade,  so  rapid  is  now  the  progress  of  this  wholesome 
reform.  It  amuses  me  to  observe  Masonry  in  staid  old  Pennsyl- 
vania in  temporary  at-one-ment  with  the  Romish  Church  on  this 
topic.  Masonry,  for  generations,  has  been  the  bete  noire  of  that 
far-descended  and  splendid  autocracy.  The  Head  of  the  Church 
has  often  projected  damnatory  bulls  at  the  institution  at  long 
range,  and  during  occasional  rests  from  this  diversion  the  Church 
has  sat  in  "  the  cool  shade  of  orthodox  aristocracy,"  meditatively 
"biting  its  thumbs"  at  the  craft,  wondering,  meanwhile,  why 
these  objugatory  fusillades  did  not  give  the  institution  pause. 
These  episodes  amused  their  authors  and  did  Masonry  no  harm, 
for  the  royal  craft  can  only  be  ' '  wounded  in  the  house  of  its 
friends,"  and  these  wounds  are  generally  unknown,  as  it  is  not 
permitted  to  "  air  them  in  the  market  place."  So  the  imperial 
institution,  in  conscious  rectitude,  went  on  its  stately  way,  "re- 
viling not  again,"  and  utterly  refusing  to  be  annihilated.  Now, 
mirabile  didu,  the  Church  and  Masonry — that  is  to  say,  quaint 
Pennsylvania  Masonry — 

"  In  mutual,  well  beseeming  ranks, 
March  all  one  way." 

The  lion  has  lain  down  with,  and  outside  of,  the  lamb,  and  a 
major  sign  of  the  millennium  has  appeared  ! 
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But  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  while  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  Lord,  an  increasing  number  of  Catholics — and  certainly  of 
Masons — will  annually  become  converts  to  the  wise  doctrines  of 
this  salutary  reform,  which  unselfishly  seeks  to  eradicate  costly 
evils  that  endanger  the  public  health  and  jeopardize  human  lives. 
So  far  as  I  am  informed,  after  due  inquiry,  the  hierarchs  in  Cath- 
olic countries  of  Europe  have  not  directly  and  publicly  condemned 
cremation.  This  benignant  custom  had  its  renascence  in  a  Catholic 
country,  and  within  the  immediate  shadow  of  the  Vatican.  It  is 
largely,  very  largely,  in  evidence  there  now  among  intelligent 
people,  and  its  educational  influence  constantly  widens.  In  other 
Catholic  lands  on  the  Continent  it  is  favorably  known  of  men  as 
the  sole  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead  in 
the  interests  of  the  living,  and  is  so  proclaimed,  unrefuted. 

Cremation  and  earth-burial  are  one  in  purpose, — that  of 
resolving  the  dead  body  into  its  primal  elements.  But  earth- 
burial  does  this  by  a  slow  process,  which,  as  a  rule,  it  takes  many 
years  to  complete,  and  this  process  is  one  of  such  repulsiveness, 
and  so  full  of  peril  to  the  living,  that  it  is  no  marvel  sanitarians 
should  advocate  incineration  as  the  better,  safer,  quicker,  and 
more  humane  method,  forasmuch  as  it  substitutes  purity  for  im- 
purity, beauty  for  loathsomeness,  and  at  the  same  time  traverses 
no  Church  rites. 

Twelve  years  ago  died  a  Past  Grand  Commander  of  Templars 
in  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Blumenthal, — 

"  who  bore  without  abuse 

The  grand  old  name  of  Geritleman, 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 
And  soiled  with  all  ignoble  use." 

He  was  a  man  distinguished  in  medicine,  in  letters,  and  in 
Masonry.  He  had  long  been  an  outspoken  advocate  of  cremation, 
and  on  his  death-bed  he  directed  that  his  body  should  thus  be 
disposed  of.  His  wishes  were  respected  by  his  family,  as  is  not 
always  the  case,  and  his  remains  were  incinerated  in  the  famous 
Le  Moyne  crematory,  at  Washington,  in  that  State,  October  16, 
1883.    No  Masonic  funeral  service  in  his  honor  was  performed. 

Noting  that  sin  of  omission,  the  writer  hereof,  in  a  review  of 
the  doings  of  Templary  in  1884,  used  this  language  :  "  An  appro- 
priate and  beautiful  Masonic  service  could  easily  be  arranged  for 
such  occasions.    If  this  ancient  method  of  disposal  of  the  mere 
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shell  in  which  lives  the  man  should  ever  become  universal,  as  it 
ought,  for  sanitary  reasons  especially,  such  a  service  will  un- 
doubtedly come  into  use."  Eleven  years  later,  after  having 
actively  engaged  in  the  "reasonable  vice"  of  this  beneficent 
reform,  I  can  say,  "  The  hour  has  come  !" 

In  this  connection  I  must  refer  to  another  phase  of  this  semi- 
official Masonic  opposition,  which  materialized  some  months  since 
in  Ohio.  A  Cincinnati  Enquirer  reporter  interviewed  several  past 
grand  officers  and  published  their  views  of  the  merits  of  a  decision 
of  the  successor  of  Grand  Master  Arnold,  who  recently  duplicated 
the  ruling  of  his  predecessor,  hereinbefore  mentioned.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  later  decision,  I  am  happy  to  say,  had  been  a  member 
of  a  lodge  whose  Master  and  craft  believed  in  lawful  freedom  of 
action,  and  their  dead  brother's  body  was  honored  by  the  usual 
Masonic  funeral  service  in  the  crematory  of  Germantown,  Pa., 
and  was  then  cremated.  One  of  the  aforesaid  Free  Masons — all 
the  others  distinctly  differing. from  him — vigorously  opposed  the 
reform.  His  contention  was  that  it  is  a  heathen  method.  He 
said,  "  My  observation  is  that  its  advocates  are  generally  free- 
thinking /orefg-fiers  (?),  unbelievers  in  any  kind  of  religion,  except, 
perhaps,  some  fanatical  fad  of  their  own  ;  generally  nuisances  in 
Church,  Masonry,  and  politics,"  with  much  more  of  the  same 
sort  of  stuff  which  was  quite  characteristic  of  a  robustious  man 
who  is  habitually  "intoxicated  with  the  exuberance  of  his  own 
verbosity,"  as  Beaconsfield  with  undiplomatic  frankness  and  less 
truth  said  of  Gladstone. 

The  caustic  editor  of  the  Ur7t  neatly  disposes  of  the  Ohio 
malcontent  in  the  July  number  of  that  valuable  journal.  He 
forgot,  however,  in  his  adequate  reply,  to  inform  the  party  whom 
he  was  flajnng  that  cremation  is  no  more  a  heathen  custom  than 
is  earth-burial,  both  methods  having  been  employed  by  pagan 
nations  side  by  side  for  immemorial  ages.  So  the  supporters  of 
earth-burial  are  really  following  a  pagan  custom  after  all. 

Another  Ohio  Past  Grand  officer  interviewed  was  Past  Grand 
Master  Goodale,  who  was  unequivocally  in  favor  of  cremation  as 
a  sanitary  necessity,  and  saw  nothing  unmasonic  therein.  This 
gentleman  but  a  little  while  before  had  occasion  to  define  his 
position  on  the  question  :  Does  a  Masonic  brother  desiring  to  be 
cremated  after  death  really  lose  his  right  to  funeral  honors  ?  The 
case  was  this :  A  Scotch  Rite  Mason,  a  druggist  in  Cincinnati, 
died.  He  had  expressed  a  wish  that  his  body  should  be  cremated. 
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His  family  respected  that  wish,  but  desired  that  funeral  honors 
should  signalize  the  incineration.  The  Scottish  Rite  cathedral 
was  asked  for.  The  epithetical  opposer  aforesaid  has  charge  of 
that  edifice,  and  refused  its  use  because  cremation  was  to  follow 
the  service.  The  chapter-room  in  the  Masonic  Temple  was 
promptly  tendered  and  accepted,  and  Most  Worshipful  Brother 
Goodale — honor  be  to  him — himself,  with  ample  Masonic  assist- 
ance, gave  the  dead  brother  his  well-earned  funeral  due.  Past 
Grand  Master  Goodale  favors  the  proper  changes  in  the  funeral 
service  to  adapt  it  to  cremation  as  well  as  to  earth-burial. 

Another  distinguished  Past  Grand  oflBcer,  who  for  many  years 
was  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  was  also  inter- 
viewed. This  was  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Bromwell,  then,  and  now, 
a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Cincinnati  district.  He,  likewise, 
approves  cremation  for  sanitary  reasons,  and  knows  no  Masonic 
law  prohibiting  the  signalization  of  a  fraternal  incineration  with 
Masonic  honors.  Like  Most  Worshipful  Brother  Goodale  he 
favors  rearranging  the  burial  service  for  this  purpose.  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  welcome  Congressman  Bromwell  and  his  asso- 
ciate-to the  augmenting  army  of  friends  of  this  momentous 
reform.  He  occupies  a  conspicuous  public  position,  and,  being 
an  able  man,  can  render  the  cause  efficient  aid.  His  influence 
may  be  invoked  on  collateral  phases  of  the  question  ere  long,  as 
for  example  :  In  support  of  the  pending  and  yet  unsettled  pro- 
position to  organize  in  our  national  government  a  department  of 
public  health,  one  distinctively  non-partisan,  permanent,  and 
adequately  endowed  with  legal  powers  as  well  as  means  where- 
with to  enforce  them.  The  enactment  of  a  law  inviting  the 
co-operation  of  European  governments  in  an  effort  to  induce  "  the 
unspeakable  Turk' '  to  suspend  his  Armenian  and  other  unchristian 
pastimes  and  turn  his  immediate  attention  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sities of  sanitary  reform  in  Mecca,  from  whence,  more  obtrusively 
than  from  the  region  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  disease  may  be 
said  to  be  endemic,  cholera  is  brought  to  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
thence  to  Europe  and  America,  by  returning  Moslem  pilgrims. 
No  more  fruitful  field  than  Mecca  can  be  found  for  the  exempli- 
fication of  the  saving  virtue  of  the  cremation  of  the  dead  from 
infectious  disease.  There,  as  we  well  know,  evils  exist,  which 
Turkey  should  be  compelled  to  eradicate  because  they  affect  the 
world  at  large.  They  are  legitimate  subjects  for  international 
intervention,  for  the  law  of  nations  denies  the  right  of  any  one 
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country  to  become  a  persistent  propagator  of  deadly  epidemics 
which  menace  the  peace  and  lives  of  other  peoples.  And  again  : 
The  passage  of  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  crematories 
at  all  government  quarantine  stations,  so  wording  the  law  as  to 
make  cremation  of  those  dying  there  of  zymotic  diseases  obliga- 
tory upon  the  quarantine  authorities. 

Recently,  during  a  conversation  with  that  eminent  statesman, 
the  sagacious  and  courteous  Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  who,  I 
think,  is  more  nearly  resemblant  of  Addison's  characteristics,  as 
pictured  by  Pope  in  his  charming  Epistle  V,  than  almost  any 
other  of  our  public  men,  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  learn  that 
observation  and  reflection  had  combined  to  cause  him  to  recognize 
cremation  of  the  dead  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  of  the  sanitary  questions  of  the  time,  and  that,  in  his 
judgment,  its  general  substitution  for  earth-burial  would  be  a 
boon  to  the  living. 

Should  the  sovereign  people,  as  is  not  improbable,  some  time 
say  to  this  cultured  gentleman,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  come  up  higher,'''  sanitary  science  would  have  a  "friend 
at  court"  whose  commanding  influence  might  avail  it  much  on 
occasion. 

And  so  this  grand  reform  pursues  its  majestic  march,  receiving 
new  and  valuable  adherents  to  its  disciplined  militant  forces  day 
by  day.  The  resurgent  reform  needs  them,  and  welcomes  them  to 
its  counsels.  Those  who  come  to  us  have  courageously  risen  above 
prejudice  and  conventionality,  and  have  come  to  stay  and  to  do. 
It  is  not  long  since  this  revival  passed  its  tentative  stage  in  its 
journey  towards  its  ordained  goal  of  an  accomplished  fact.  Its 
triumphs  during  its  hitherto  career  have  been  many  and  conclusive. 
They  are  prophecies  of  greater  victories  in  the  future,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  our  children  will  live  to  see  the  earth-burial  blot  upon 
our  civilization  wiped  off",  and  this  ideal  sanitary  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  dead  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  as  now. 

Finally,  let  us  all  "be  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers 
only,  deceiving  02irselves.  For  if  any  one  is  a  hearer  of  the  Word, 
and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like  a  man  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a 
mirror,  for  he  beheld  himself  and  has  gone  away  ;  and  immedi- 
ately he  forgot  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  But  he  who  looked 
into  the  perfect  law,  the  law  of  liberty,  and  remained  thereby, 
being  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  work,  this  man  shall 
be  happy  in  his  doing." 
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Xhe  Practical  Requirements  of  Sanitation. 


BY  C.  D.  ARNOLD,  M.D., 

El  Reno, 

Secretary  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Health  of  Oklahoma. 

XPERIENCE  and  observation  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  nearly  all  our  State,  county,  and 
municipal  boards  of  health  need  more  legal  power 
to  peremptorily  enforce  their  rules,  regulations,  and 
ordinances ;  more  liberal  appropriations  to  cover 
reasonably  good  salaries  to  all  executive  officers  on  these  boards, 
together  with  ample  incidental  and  emergency  funds. 

State  boards  should  be  as  systematically  organized  under  a 
legalized  constitutional  code  and  by-laws  as  are  our  very  best 
State  governments,  and  the  same  system  on  a  minor  scale  modi- 
fied to  suit  existing  conditions  should  prevail  in  county  and 
municipal  boards.  Not  only  should  county  boards  be  appointed 
and  organized  by  the  State  boards,  but  all  municipal  boards 
should  be  appointed. 

Only  on  the  recommendation  of  those  boards  in  all  cities  of 
the  lower  grade  up  to  and  including  cities  of  the  very  highest 
possible  grade  wherein  such  recommendation  is  found,  from  ex- 
perience, to  be  practicable  ;  and  all  members  so  appointed  or 
recommended  should  be  held  amenable  to  those  bodies  for  a 
faithful  performance  of  all  required  duties,  and  be  further  held 
subject  to  removal  by  or  through  them  for  dereliction  of  duty, 
inefi&ciency,  immoral  conduct,  or  abuse  of  power  or  privileges 
conferred  by  their  office. 

State  boards  of  health  should  be  delegated  by  legislative 
enactments  plenary  power,  independent  of  courts,  except  in  the 
use  of  unreasonable  or  arbitrary  demands,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  as  sanitary  bodies.  An  order  from  a  State  board 
of  health  to  prevent  or  abate  a  nuisance  dangerous  to  public 
health,  or  to  quarantine  infected  persons  or  property,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  egress  or  ingress  of  persons  from  or  to  a  domicile,  town, 
city,  or  community  where  a  dangerous  contagious  disease  exists, 
should  carry  with  it  a  force  as  eflfectual  as  that  of  an  absolute 
mandamus  from  a  tribunal  against  any  corporation,  board,  or 
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person.  This  power  should  be  conferred  on  every  legally  organ- 
ized county  or  municipal  board,  subject  to  appeal  from  only  to 
the  State  board,  which  should  be  final. 

In  the  creation  of  boards  of  health  competent  practical  sani- 
tarians should  have  precedence,  and  the  secretaries  of  such  boards 
should  be  paid  a  liberal  stipulated  salary,  graded  according  to  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  work  required  to  be  done. 

Health  boards  should  be  divorced  by  statutory  authority 
from  the  body  politic,  which  tends  to  degrade  them  from  the 
exalted,  independent  position  they  should  always  occupy,  by 
using  them  as  a  sort  of  reward  for  party  and  personal  fealty. 
Men  of  the  highest  practical  qualification  in  sanitation  obtainable 
should  be  preferred  and  honored  in  the  filling  of  vacancies  on 
health  boards. 

Eliminate  politics  from  these  boards  and  place  thereon  meri- 
torious men  fitted  in  theory,  experience,  and  by  general  interest 
in  such  matters,  then  the  grade  of  our  local  sanitarians,  at  least 
a  goodly  percentage  thereof,  would  progress  upward  and  onward 
to  a  commendable  degree  of  proficiency  under  the  inspiring  stim- 
ulus of  competitive  rivalry  for  proficiency. 

While  sanitations  are  purifying  the  flood-gates  of  pollution 
and  paralyzing  the  vital  cords  of  contagions,  other  and  more 
potent  enemies  to  mankind  are  abroad  in  the  land.  I  refer  to  the 
medical  quacks,  charlatans,  mountebanks,  and  abortionists — ten 
thousand  strong — who  are  menacing  factors  to  society,  to  health, 
to  longevity,  and  to  life.  Invest  every  State  board  of  health 
with  unlimited,  unrestrained,  discretionary,  legal  jurisdiction 
over  these  impostors  as  relates  to  their  pretended  honor,  medical 
skill,  and  rights  as  "physicians,"  with  power  for  each  board  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  Court  of  Equity,  to  subpoena  and  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  to  administer  oaths,  to  hear  and  take  evi- 
dence pro  and  con,  and  to  render  verdicts  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal,  the  results  would  soon  indicate  one  of  the  grandest, 
noblest  works  in  behalf  of  ignorant,  unsuspecting,  suffering  hu- 
manity ever  consummated  by  the  scions  of  Hygeia,  and  let  the 
sceptre  of  justice  include  also  the  would-be  higher-grade  "  unpro- 
fessionals,"  whose  number  is  legions,  many  of  whom,  I  regret  to 
say,  are  degenerate  sons  of  our  best  schools.  Boards  have  con- 
sumed much  time  and  money  in  devising  and  legalizing  ways 
and  means  to  abridge  the  liberality  of  the  licensing  power, 
whereas  an  equal  amount  of  time  should  have  been  spent  in  de- 
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vising  and  legalizing  ways  and  means  for  "  unlicensing"  or 
cancelling  rights  granted  to  practise  medicine. 

"  All  buildings  of  either  public  or  private  character,  of  what- 
ever kind,  wherein  any  number  of  persons  is  to  assemble  for  any 
purpose  for  which  the  necessities,  pleasures,  duties,  and  desires 
of  men  bring  them  together,  should  receive  the  approval  of  a 
health  board  as  to  location,  construction,  ventilation,  heating, 
lighting,  plumbing,  sewerage,  drainage,  and  ways  and  means  of 
ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  ;  also  the  location,  construction, 
use,  emptying,  disinfection,  repair,  and  cleansing  of  privies, 
water-closets,  sinks,  cess-pools,  yards,  basements,  and  other  acces- 
saries wherein  filth  or  offensive  odors  accumulate.  The  destruc- 
tion, repair,  and  purifying  of  all  buildings  of  dangerous  construc- 
tion or  conditions  should  be  done  under  the  advice  of  a  board  of 
health.  The  law  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  compel  owners, 
agents,  assignees,  or  occupants  of  any  lot,  building,  or  property 
wherein  any  unsanitary  conditions  exist  to  remove  it  on  the  order 
of  the  board  of  health  or  be  subjected  to  a  specific  fine. 

A  professorship  in  hygiene  should  be  established  in  every 
medical  college,  which  candidates  for  graduation  in  medicine 
should  be  required  to  attend  during  the  term  next  preceding  their 
graduation. 

Every  public  school  should  be  required  by  State  laws  to  give 
instruction  in  hygiene,  covering  its  practical  bearings  in  all  its 
relations  to  health  in  the  school,  home,  and  business  life. 

Every  State  board  of  health  should  have  as  a  member 
thereof  a  bacteriologist,  an  analytical  chemist,  a  civil  and  sani- 
tary engineer,  and  the  State's  attorney,  each  of  whom  should  act 
and  advise  in  cases  in  the  line  of  his  respective  specialty,  also 
every  city  board  of  health  should  contain  the  city  attorney,  a 
civil  and  sanitary  engineer,  and,  where  possible,  a  bacteriologist 
and  chemist.  In  Oklahoma  we  need  all  of  the  above  and  much 
more  not  herein  stated  in  legalized  perfection.  We  have  some  of 
it  in  a  modified  form  and  anticipate  considerable  advances  fifteen 
months  hence. 


Pea  Vines. 

Edward  Atkinson,  the  Boston  economist,  makes  the  predic- 
tion that  the  pea  vine  farmer  is  the  coming  man  of  the  South. 
It  is  necessary  to  find  a  cheap  nitrogenous  product,  he  holds,  and 
the  Southern  pea  vine  is  this  supply. 
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Defects  in  Sanitary  Legislation  in  Ohio. 


BY  C.  O.  PROBST,  M.D., 
Secretary  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health. 

N  considering  "  wherein  the  existing  legislation  is  weak 
and  wherein  the  public  most  needs  instruction,"  lean 
reply  only  for  my  own  State. 

We  are  in  most  respects  already  considerably 
ahead  of  the  people's  wants  in  the  matter  of  sanitary 
legislation.  Our  laws,  as  a  rule,  are  broad  enough  to  meet  most 
of  the  demands  of  good  sanitation.  The  trouble  is  in  their  en- 
forcement. There  is  a  rnarked  difference  in  different  communities 
in  this  respect.  In  some  of  our  towns  the  fundamental  principles 
are  fairly  well  enforced.  Contagious  diseases,  even  those  of  mild 
character,  such  as  measles  and  whooping  cough,  are  well  con- 
trolled by  quarantine  and  disinfection.  The  disposal  of  garbage 
and  human  excrement  is  properly  looked  after.  Plumbing  and 
house-drainage,  purity  of  water  supply,  examination  of  school 
buildings,  and  of  milk  and  other  food  supplies,  all  receive  atten- 
tion.   But  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Now  our  people  are  fairly  homogeneous,  and  the  different  re- 
sults in  enforcing  our  health  laws  must  be  due  to.  the  difference  in 
the  men  who  enforce  them.  It  is  an  oft- repeated  expression  that 
the  people  must  be  educated  in  sanitary  matters  before  results  of 
any  consequence  can  be  attained,  but  this  educational  process 
need  be  but  a  very  short  one.  To  illustrate  :  a  city  of  our  State 
of  about  8000  population  was  paying  but  little  attention  to  sani- 
tary matters  until  a  lawyer  in  the  town  was  appointed  on  the 
board  of  health.  Some  of  his  neighbors  call  him  a  "  crank,"  but 
he  is  the  kind  of  crank  that  "  makes  the  wheels  go  round. "  He 
visited  a  number  of  cities  at  his  own  expense  and  looked  into  the 
methods  of  their  board  of  health.  He  drew  up  a  very  complete 
sanitary  code  (our  boards  of  health  are  authorized  to  adopt  and 
enforce  such  sanitary  rules  as  they  deem  necessary)  and  it  was 
adopted.  Weekly  meetings,  which  by  good  business  methods  were 
seldom  more  than  half  an  hour  long,  were  started. 

The  hog-pen  nuisance  was  taken  up  and  fought  through  the 
courts,  resulting  in  its  abolishment.  Every  uncemented  privy 
vault  was  done  away  with.  A  satisfactory  arrangement  was  made 
for  removing  and  caring  for  night-soil  and  garbage.    In  a  word, 
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the  town  was  placed  in  good  sanitary  condition,  and  has  been 
kept  so  ever  since.  The  board  of  health  is  respected  and 
feared,  and  it  is  considered  an  honor  to  be  appointed  a  member 
of  it.  The  revolution  lasted  but  a  short  time,  showing  that  edu- 
cational processes  may  be  very  rapid  when  the  board  of  health  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest. 

This  is  possible  in  any  of  our  cities  or  villages  if  the  right 
man  will  take  hold  of  it.  The  problem  for  us  would  then  appear 
to  be,  how  to  secure  the  right  man. 

It  is  surely  unwise  to  trust  to  the  happy  chance  of  finding  a 
philanthropist  in  each  community,  but  good  men  may  be  found 
if  the  financial  compensation  is  made  sufficient.  One  way,  then,  to 
better  present  conditions  would  be  to  enact  a  State  law  providing 
for  a  minimum  sanitary  levy  in  each  city,  village,  and  township, 
determined  either  by  population  or  taxable  property,  and  fix  a 
compensation  for  the  health  officer,  who  is  the  executive  officer 
in  Ohio,  at  a  figure  that  would  induce  good  men  to  take  the  posi- 
tion. His  appointment  should  be  by  competitive  examination, 
and  his  term  of  office  during  good  behavior.  It  would  only  be 
possible,  of  course,  for  large  cities  to  pay  a  salary  which  would 
justify  a  man  in  giving  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  but  in 
smaller  places  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  do  this.  But 
every  village  of  over  3000  inhabitants  should  have  one  or  more 
sanitary  inspectors  constantly  employed  under  the  direction  of  the 
health  officer.  Methods  for  restricting  contagious  diseases,  such 
as  reporting  cases,  quarantine,  and  disinfection,  should  be  provided 
for  by  statute,  allowing  any  municipality  to  do  more,  but  not  less 
than  is  there  demanded. 

The  abatement  of  nuisances  and  other  matters  of  local  inter- 
est would  perhaps  better  be  left  to  local  governments. 

This  plan  means  an  increase  in  taxation,  and  will  always 
meet  with  the  opposition  of  conservative  members  of  legislature, 
but  I  am  confident  that  our  health  service  will  never  be  brought 
up  to  the  proper  standard  until  the  people  are  willing,  or  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  proper  price  for  such  work.  Money  in  this  case 
is  but  a  form  of  force,  and  there  must  always  be  a  constant  rela- 
tion between  the  force  used  and  amount  of  work  done. 

We  have,  of  course,  other  defects  in  sanitary  legislation,  and 
changes  in  various  directions  are  desirable,  but  I  would  advocate 
first  of  all  that  our  health  service  be  placed  on  a  proper  financial 
footing  ;  other  changes  will  follow  of  themselves. 
3 
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Practical  Requirements  of  Sanitary  L,es;islation  and 
Sanitary  Education. 


BY  JEEOME  COCHRAN,  M.D., 
State  Health  OfiScer  of  Alabama. 


N  reply  to  your  letter  in  regard  to  the  practical  require- 
ments of  sanitary  legislation  and  sanitary  education, 
my  opinions  are  briefly  as  follows  : 

(i)  Every  civilized  State  should  have  a  State 
board  of  health  which  should  be  composed  of  sanitary 
experts  ;  and  subordinate  to  the  State  board  there  should  be  a 
local  board  in  every  county  and  city,  all  acting  in  concert. 

(2)  The  powers  given  to  these  boards  should  vary  with  the 
differences  in  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  different  localities. 
As  localities  become  more  populous  and  more  wealthy  the  needs 
of  sanitary  supervision  increase,  and  the  means  available  for  sani- 
tary work  correspondingly  increase. 

(3)  All  boards  of  health  should  be  invested  with  powers  and 
means  to  resist  the  invasion  and  dissemination  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases, and  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances  prejudicial  to  public 
health. 

(4)  Sanitary  boards  and  officials  should  be  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  political  parties,  so  that  they  may  discharge  their 
duties  without  fear  or  favor. 

(5)  All  members  of  the  medical  profession  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  sanitary  knowledge,  and  health  offi- 
cials should  be  experts  in  such  knowledge. 

(6)  I  am  not  in  favor  of  teaching  hygiene  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  a  sort  of  knowledge  that  is  not  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  elementary  instruction.  The  children  are  stuffed  with 
it,  but  don't  learn  it  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  much 
that  is  taught  under  the  name  of  hygiene  is  inadequate  or  untrue. 
As  all  wise  people  get  their  medical  advice  from  medical  experts, 
so  all  wise  people  should  get  their  sanitary  advice  from  sanitary 
experts.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  doctrine  that  every  man 
should  be  his  own  doctor  or  his  own  lawyer.  Just  as  little  sym- 
pathy have  I  with  the  doctrine  that  every  man  should  be  his  own 
sanitarian. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this,  but  you  have  asked  my 
opinions,  and  I  give  them  to  you. 


■ 
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Some  Simple  Hydro-Therapeutic  Measures. 


BY  RUDOLF  C.  KAISER,  M.D., 
East  Onondaga,  N.  Y. 


USE  in  my  practice  some  measures  recommended  by- 
so-called  hydropaths,  which  I  found  very  efficient,  and 
I  thought  you  would  like  to  communicate  them  to 
your  readers. 

Sore  Throat,  especially  Inflammatory  Sore  TJwoat 
of  Acute  Variety. — Dip  a  handkerchief  into  cold  water,  wring  out 
nearly  dry,  and  apply  folded  to  throat.  Cover  this  compress  with 
a  dry  flannel.    Renew  when  compress  becomes  warm. 

For  Constipation. — Take  a  hip-bath,  temperature  from  65°  to 
70°  F.  Shoulders  and  lower  legs  should  be  well  covered  by 
blankets.  Rub  abdomen  from  waist-line  to  groins  with  a  rough 
cloth  all  the  time  while  remaining  in  bath.  Bath  should  last 
about  ten  minutes,  and  every  following  day  a  few  minutes  longer, 
and  water  should  be  used  cooler  day  after  day.  A  Sitz-bath-tub 
is  best  suited  for  such  a  bath,  but  an  ordinary  wash-tub  will 
answer. 

If  very  constipated,  it  is  often  necessary  to  take  two  or  even 
three  baths  daily  till  bowels  are  more  active. 

This  bath  also  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  kidneys. 
A  diet  of  Graham  bread  and  fruit  will  facilitate  matters  very 
much. 

A  little  boy  about  two  months  old,  who  was  very  constipated, 
was  ruptured  as  a  result  of  constipation. 

A  treatment  of  two  Sitz-baths  daily  of  ten  minutes'  duration, 
continued  for  two  weeks,  resulted  in  cure  of  constipation  and  also 
of  rupture.  The  mother  nursed  the  child  and  no  change  in  diet 
was  made. 


To  Raise  Bread  and  Dipbtlieria  in  tlie  Same  Bed. 

The  city  physician  of  Rochester,  Dr.  Seitz,  while  visiting  a 
house  on  Caswell  Court,  an  over- populated  street,  recently  dis- 
covered that  a  pan  of  dough  had  been  placed  to  rise  in  the  bed  of 
a  boy  ill  of  diphtheria.  A  quilt  was  thrown  over  the  patieat  and 
the  dough.    There  are  four  other  children  in  the  family. 
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Xlie  Decline  of  Tubercular  Consumption  in 
Pliiladelpliia.' 


BY  PEMBERTON  DUDI^EY,  M.D., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HE  writer  has  recently  received  a  pamphlet  containing 
a  summary  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  New  England 
States  for  the  year  1892,  compiled  under  the  direction 
of  secretaries  of  the  State  boards  of  health  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut. 

In  reference  to  pulmonary  consumption,  the  pamphlet  con- 
tains the  announcement  that  the  mortality-rate  was  lowest  in 
Connecticut  and  highest  in  Massachusetts,  the  number  to  each 
10,000  of  population  being  18.2  and  24.3  respectively,  and  the 
average  for  the  entire  region  21.8  ;  and  then  follows  the  inter- 
esting statement  that  ' '  in  those  States  which  have  had  registra- 
tion for  several  years  the  mortality  from  this  cause  (consumption) 
is  found  to  be  steadily  diminishing." 

That  there  has  been  for  many  years  a  quite  continuous  dim- 
inution of  the  mortality  rate  from  consumption  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  is  shown  by  the  published  records,  and  was  already 
known  to  the  writer  of  this  paper.  But  the  fact  of  the  diminu- 
tion was  by  him  presumed  to  be  largely  due  to  local  causes,  as  it 
doubtless  is.  Yet,  when  we  read  that  a  similar  decrease. has  been 
noted  throughout  all  the  New  England  States  which  have  had 
registration  for  several  years, — that  is,  all  of  them  except  the 
single  State  of  Maine, — it  furnishes  some  ground  for  the  inference 
that  it  is  due  to  causes  operating  generally,  as  well  as  locally, 
and,  at  any  rate,  it  becomes  an  object  of  much  interest  to  ascer- 
tain just  what  these  causes  may  be,  and  how  we  may  best  promote 
their  more  vigorous  operation. 

The  deaths  from  consumption  of  the  lungs  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  fourteen  years  last  past  were  as  follows : 

'  E  ead  before  the  HomcEopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  From 
the  Hahnemannian  Monthly. 
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1881  "  .  .  2768  1888  2697 

1882  2809  1889  2532 

1883  2798  1890  2760 

1884  2801  1891   2624 

1885  2821  1892  2709 

1886  2S34  1893  2671 

1887  2800  1894  2513 

In  brief,  it  is  observed  that  the  number  of  deaths  for  the  first 
seven  years  averaged  2804  per  annum,  and  that  the  number  did 
not  vary  from  this  average  more  than  36  in  any  single  year.  In 
the  last  seven  years  the  average  was  2644  per  annum,  a  falling  oflF 
of  160,  and  at  no  time  during  the  latter  period  did  the  total  come 
within  44  of  the  general  average  of  the  former  period. 

These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  an  absolute  diminu- 
tion in  the  aggregate  of  deaths  from  consumption  during  the  past 
fourteen  years.  But  this  is  not  the  most  significant  part  of  the 
statement.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  change  that  has  occurred 
in  that  vast  city,  we  must  not  omit  to  take  into  account  the 
enormous  increase  in  population. 

According  to  the  United  States  census,  Philadelphia  con- 
tained, in  1880,  a  population  in  round  figures  of  847,000,  and  in 
1890,  1,047,000,  an  increase  of  just  20,000  per  annum.  This 
would  give  us  as  the  population  at  the  begining  of  our  period, 
867,000.  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  period  the  increase 
has  been  still  more  rapid,  and  the  City  Board  of  Health  estimates 
the  population  in  1894  at  1,140,000,  a  total  increase  since  1881  of 
293,000,  or  nearly  34.6  per  cent.  From  these  figures  let  us  com- 
pute the  diminution  as  it  actually  occurred,  taking  the  estimated 
population  as  the  basis  of  our  calculation,  and  allowing  for  an 
increase  of  population  amounting  to  20,000  per  annum  from  1880 
to  1890,  and  23,000  per  annum  since  1890. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  deaths  from  con- 
sumption to  each  10,000  of  the  population  for  each  of  the  fourteen 
years : 

1881  31.93    1888  26.78 

1882  31.67    1889  24.66 

1883  30.84    1890  26.36 

1884  30.21    1891  24.52 

1885  29.79    1892  24.60 

1886  29.30    1893  23.93 

1887  28.36    1894  22.04 
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Thus,  in  each  year,  we  see  a  diminution,  except  in  1890  and 
1892.  The  increase  in  1890  is  doubtless  due  to  the  severe  and 
widespread  prevalence  of  la  grippe  in  1889  and  1890  ;  the  increase 
in  1892  is  so  slight  as  to  be  insignificant.  The  total  diminution, 
from  31.93  down  to  22.04,  is  equal  to  nearly  31  per  cent.,  a  most 
remarkable  and  gratifying  change. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  decrease  in  the  mortality  from 
consumption  ?  Undoubtedly  they  are  numerous  and  various. 
During  the  period  above  mentioned  several  prominent  influences 
have  been  at  work,  any  one  of  which  might  have  operated  in 
favorable  ways.    I  will  mention  a  few  of  these. 

First,  We  all  know  that  during  this  period  there  has  been 
a  marked  change  in  public  sentiment  respecting  the  necessity  and 
value  of  public  and  private  sanitation.  The  need  of  cleanliness, 
personal,  domestic,  and  municipal,  as  an  essential  to  health,  has 
come  to  be  quite  generally  recognized  and  acted  upon.  Second, 
our  physicians — and  measurably  our  people — are  beginning  to 
accept  the  doctrine  of  the  contagiousness  of  tubercular  phthisis 
and  to  take  measures  to  prevent  infection.  Third,  there  has  been 
in  Philadelphia  within  the  past  fourteen  years  a  tremendous 
change  in  the  condition  of  its  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys.  A  general 
system  of  underground  drainage  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
"surface"  system,  which,  only  a  few  years  ago,  made  all  its 
gutters  and  pavements  a  nuisance  and  a  peril  to  the  pedestrian. 
We  all  are  aware  of  the  relation  between  the  excess  of  soil  moisture 
and  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary  consumption,  as  demonstrated 
years  ago  in  England  and  Massachusetts,  and  more  recently  in 
Pennsylvania.  And  this  soil  moisture  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
has  been  largely  remedied  by  her  improved  sewerage  system,  and, 
quite  recently,  by  the  introduction  of  impervious  asphalt  paving 
in  hundreds  of  miles  of  her  principal  streets  and  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  her  narrower  lanes  and  alleys.  We  shall  be  justified 
in  looking  for  a  further  diminution  of  consumption  in  the  next 
few  years.    May  it  be  as  marked  as  in  the  past. 


Graded  Eggs. 

In  Paris  markets  the  eggs  are  all  dated,  and  one  pays  accord- 
ing to  their  freshness,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  be  certain  of  newly- 
laid  eggs,  or  if  it  be  necessary  to  be  economical,  then  yesterday's 
eggs,  or  day  before  yesterday's,  are  oflfered  at  a  slight  reduction. 
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Communications  Solicited. 
We  are  always  anxious  to  receive  short  communications — 500  to  1000  words — on  prac- 
tical subjects  pertaining  to  hygiene.  To  any  one  .sending  us  an  acceptable  article,  we  will 
forward  The  Annals  of  Hygiene  for  one  year  free. 


Functional  Xervous  Diseases. 

(Continued  from  December  issue.) 

HAT  the  water  and  the  fire  are  to  the  locomotive  the  ner- 
vous system  is  to  the  human  body  ;  the  fire  and  the 
water  produce  an  agency  (steam)  which,  when  conveyed 
by  pipes  to  the  different  parts  of  the  machine,  convert  the  capacity 
of  each  into  a  poteyitiality ,  with  the  resultant  activity  of  the  whole, 
so  the  human  nervous  system  produces  an  agency  (let  us  call  it 
vital  steam)  which,  when  conveyed  by  nerves  to  the  various  organs 
of  the  body,  convert  their  capacity  into  potentiality  vii\.h.  the  result- 
ant vitality  of  the  whole  body. 

That  the  power  of  functional  activity  does  not  reside  in  any 
organ  becomes  very  manifest  when  we  remember  that  by  severing 
a  nerve  up  in  the  neck  we  can  instantly  stop  the  action  of  the 
heart  ;  we  have  not  touched  the  heart  itself ;  we  have  not  in  any 
way  altered  the  composition  or  structure  of  the  heart ;  if  it  was  a 
sound  and  capable  heart  the  moment  before,  so  is  it  an  equally 
sound  and  capable  heart  the  moment  after  the  severance  of  this 
nerve  ;  the  heart  itself  is  just  the  same,  but  its  inherent  capacity 
can  be  no  longer  converted  into  potentiality,  because  we  have  in- 
terrupted the  means  by  which  the  necessary  power  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  its  origin  in  the  nervous  system  to  its  manifestation 
in  the  heart. 

To  make  this  idea  still  more  clear,  let  us  use  the  familiar 
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electric  light  as  an  illustration.  In  the  production  of  the  electric 
light  we  have  three  essential  conditions, — a  dynamo,  a  wire,  and  a 
burner,  so  to  speak.  In  the  burner  resides  the  capacity  of  illumi- 
nation that  is  converted  into  a  potentiality  by  the  influence  of  an 
agency  (electricity)  generated  by  the  dynamo,  and  conveyed  by 
the  wire  from  its  point  of  generation  to  its  point  of  manifestation  ; 
take  away  any  one  of  these  three  essentials  and  there  will  be  no 
light,  there  must  be  a  generator,  a  transmitter,  and  an  exhibiter; 
with  a  perfect  generator  and  a  perfect  exhibiter,  destroy  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  transmitter  and  the  perfection  of  the  exhibiter  is 
of  no  use  ;  damage  the  exhibiter  and  the  exhibition  of  the  force 
of  a  perfect  generator  will  be  imperfect ;  damage  the  generator, 
and  even  though  the  transmitting  attribute  of  the  transmitter  and 
the  exhibiting  capacity  of  the  exhibiter  be  intact,  the  resultant 
display  of  force  will  be  imperfect. 

That  which  occurs  with  the  electric  light  is  exactly  paralleled 
by  that  which  occurs  within  the  body  ;  the  nervous  system  gen- 
erates, the  nerves  transmit,  and  the  organs  make  manifest  a  force, 
the  aggregate  evidences  and  workings  of  which  \ye  call  life. 

Now  then  if  the  exhibiter  and  the  transmitter  and  the  gen- 
erator be  all  in  good  working  order,  but  if  a  deficient  amount  of 
steam  be  furnished  to  the  generator  or  dynamo,  the  resultant  illu- 
mination will  not  be  brilliant  ;  the  factors  necessary  for  a  brilliant 
light  are  present  and  their  capacity  is  intact,  but  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  their  capacities  are  not  made  manifest  because  the  ex- 
citing power  is  deficient ;  such  a  condition  may  be  described  as  a 
Junctio7ial  disorder  of  the  electric  light  plant ;  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  is  plainly  evident  to  any  one  who  looks  at  the  defec- 
tive light,  but  that  this  defect  is  not  due  to  anything  materially 
wrong  with  the  machinery,  with  any  part  of  the  three  essentials, 
is  clearly  apparent  to  the  experienced  electrician  who  recognizes 
that  he  only  requires  more  steam  to  bring  out  the  full  capacities 
of  his  lights. 

To  apply  this  illustration  to  the  human  body  it  may  be  evi- 
dent to  the  casual  observer  that  so  and-so  is  not  well  ;  he  may 
show  it  in  his  actions  or  his  work  or  his  talk  or  in  the  expression  of 
his  face  ;  the  experienced  physician  may  fail  to  detect  any  organic 
disease  or  disorder  ;  he  may  find  all  of  the  organs  sound  and  ap- 
parently <ra/!>a<5»/^' of  doing  their  full  measure  of  work,  yet  not  doing 
so.  The  patient  himself  is  conscious  of  the  imperfect  or  incom- 
plete action  of  one  or  more  organs,  and  when  we  turn  to  the  nerv- 
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ous  system  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  whole  situation.  We 
find  that,  because  of  the  condition  that  I  will  describe  later  on, 
the  nervous  system  is  not  capable  of  generating  a  suflBciency  of 
nervous  force  or  "  vital  steam"  to  make  potential  the  capabilities 
of  the  healthy  organs  of  a  healthy  body.  Such  a  body  is  fu7ic- 
tionally  disordered  ;  the  mechanical  necessities  and  the  capabilities 
for  vigorous,  healthy  life  are  all  there,  but  they  cannot  be  utilized 
to  their  fullest  capacity,  because  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  neces- 
sary vis-a-tergo  ;  the  organs  are  capable  of  utilizing,  the  nerves 
are  capable  of  transmitting,  but  the  nerve-centres  are  not  capable 
of  originating  the  full  measure  of  nerve  force  requisite  for  vigorous, 
healthy  life. 

If  the  heart  be  fatty,  if  the  nerve  be  altered  in  its  constit- 
uency ;  if  the  nerve-centres  be  hardened  or  sclerosed,  or  in  any 
other  way  changed  or  altered  in  their  composition,  then,  no 
matter  how  favorable  and  effective  may  be  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions, the  full  measure  of  functional  activity  is  impossible.  If 
one  has  a  fatty  heart,  which  means  a  weakened  heart,  or  a  heart 
the  valves  of  which  are  deranged,  then  is  the  capacity  of  this  heart 
lessened,  and  no  matter  how  perfect  may  be  the  origination  and 
transmission  of  nerve-force,  the  full  measure  of  heart  function  is 
impossible  ;  if  one  has  structural  disease  of  the  kidneys  their 
perfect  function  is  impossible,  no  matter  how  much  nerve-force 
may  be  transmitted  to  them  ;  or  if  one  has  organic  disease  of  the 
nerve  centres,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  such  centres  to  origi- 
nate nervous  force  of  quality  and  quantity  necessary  for  the  full 
functional  activity  of  organs  that  are  capable  of  utilizing  if  they 
but  receive  it. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  the  great  importance  of  differentiating  be- 
tween organic  and  functional  disorders,  the  former  capable  merely 
of  palliation,  the  latter  easily  curable  if  properly  and  clearly 
comprehended. 

Now  my  contention  is  that  the  cause  of  most  fiinctional  dis- 
eases or  disorders  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  nervous  system.  I  do 
not  say  all,  but  most,  because  I  am  aware  that  local  conditions 
acting  locally  may  and  do  interfere  with  the  proper  functional 
work  of  an  organ,  but  I  believe  that  such  causes  are  compara- 
tively rare  when  compared  with  the  grand  total  of  functional 
disorders. 

My  idea  is  that  when  any  organ  or  any  number  of  organs,  the 
composition  of  which  is  intact,  the  capacities  of  which  are  good. 
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do  not  perform  the  full  measure  of  their  functions,  that  the  defect 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  receive  the  requisite  amount  of 
nervous  force  or  "  vital  steam,'' ^  and  that  if  there  be  no  organic 
disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  that  this  deficient  production  of 
nervous  force  is  due  to  the  cause  or  condition  that  I  am  now  about 
to  describe. 

(to  be  continued.) 


We  Are  Not  Des;enerate. 

Dr.  William  Pepper  evidently  holds  this  view,  for  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association  he 
uttered  the  following  words  : 

"  Kach  age  has  its  Jeremiahs,  who  lament  the  degeneracy  of 
the  time.  It  is  probably  that  Nordau,  who  is  the  latest,  is  also 
the  most  learned  and  ingenious  of  these  apostles  of  pessimism. 
But  it  is  easy  to  make  out  a  strong  case  by  collecting  data  which 
support  a  certain  view  and  excluding  all  which  are  opposed.  His 
book,  which  has  had  the  vogue  of  a  popular  novel,  will  be 
scarcely  more  long-lived  or  influential.  It  is  a  poor  business  to 
oppose  mere  assertion  to  elaborate  argument,  as  I  am  doing ; 
but  I  have  such  deep  and  unchanging  faith  in  the  improvement, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  of  the  race,  that  I  cannot  let 
pass  unchallenged  what  seem  to  me  the  specious  and  unsubstantial 
arguments  of  the  pessimists.  Thirty  years  ago  many  people  were 
comfortably  settled  in  their  conviction  that  the  attempt  to  establish 
on  this  continent  an  enduring,  vigorous,  native-born  race  was 
doomed  to  failure.  The  American  climate  was  to  prove  too  much 
for  us  ;  and  those  who  survived  the  climate  were  to  succumb  to 
the  enervating  effects  of  luxury,  or  to  fall  in  the  deadly  struggle 
for  the  almighty  dollar.  We  can  afford  to  laugh  at  these  predic- 
tions now,  when  we  see  the  splendid  physique  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  rising  generations  ;  when  we  see  the  triumphant 
advance  of  our  industrial  and  commercial  position  ;  when  we  see 
the  development  of  a  vigorous  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic 
activity ;  when  we  see  a  progress  in  the  wise  and  enlightened 
use  of  wealth  which  extorts  the  admiration  of  the  world  ;  and 
when  we  see  our  beloved  institutions  standing  the  stress  of  every 
storm  and  adapting  themselves  more  and  more  marvellously  to  the 
growth  of  a  community  of  70,000,000  peaceful  and  prosperous 
freemen." 


New  Sewerage  for  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans  is  to  have  a  new  and  complete  system  of  sewer- 
age, which  is  to  cost  about  |8, 000,000.  It  will  take  at  least  four 
or  five  years  to  complete  the  work. 


Child  Suicide  in  Paris. 

In  Paris  of  late  there  have  been  several  suicides  of  children. 
The  youngest  of  these  was  only  nine  years  of  age.  The  child 
had  been  missing  for  a  week,  when  his  body  was  found  in  the 
Seine.  On  it  was  a  paper  on  which  was  written,  "  My  name  is 
Alfred  Fournot.  I  am  killing  myself.  My  father  has  scolded 
me." 


Hair  Markets. 

At  Morlaas,  in  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  a  hair  market  is  held 
every  Friday.  The  village  has  but  one  street,  up  and  down  which 
the  traders  walk,  with  long  shears  hanging  from  their  leather 
belts.  The  girls  who  wish  to  sell  their  hair  stand  on  the  door- 
steps of  the  houses  ;  they  let  down  their  braids  for  inspection  ;  a 
bargain  is  struck,  the  money  paid,  and  the  braids  snipped  off  on 
the  spot.    The  price  varies  from  three  to  twenty  francs. 


Poison  on  Bank-Notes. 

A  bank  cashier,  of  Vienna,  recently  died  from  the  effects  of 
touching  his  lips  with  his  fingers  when  counting  money.  At  an 
examination  of  the  vaults  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  count  a  large  number 
of  small  bills,  and,  although  repeatedly  warned,  he  continued 
mechanically  to  touch  his  lips  when  his  fingers  became  dry.  That 
evening  he  felt  a  smarting  pain  in  his  lip,  but  did  not  attend  to  it 
until  a  swelling  had  set  in  the  next  day.  He  then  consulted  a 
surgeon,  who  insisted  upon  an  immediate  operation  on  the  tumor 
that  had  in  the  mean  time  assumed  alarming  proportions.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  operation,  the  patient  died  three  days  after  of  blood- 
poisoning. 
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Perfect  Types  of  Women. 

An  English  surgeon,  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Grant,  has  written  a 
novel  called  "  Perfect  Womanhood,"  in  which  types  of  perfect 
modern  womanhood  are  described.  To  his  mind  they  appear  to 
be  shown  in  the  characters  of  a  trained  nurse,  a  deaconess  associ- 
ate, a  female  medical  missionary,  a  ritualistic  maiden,  and  a  few 
others.    We  see  no  mention  of  the  bicycle  girl. — Medical  Record. 


■  A  Recommendation. 

Patent  Medicine  Man — "Madam,  did  your  husband  use  the 
bottle  of  Fakem's  balm  of  life  I  left  him  ?" 

Wife — "  Yes.    It  took  immediate  effect." 

Patent  Medicine  Man — "  Good.  Then  you  can  conscien- 
tiously say  that  he  will  use  no  other. ' ' 

Wife — "  I'm  quite  sure  of  it:  he's  dead.'' 


Inherited  Agfe. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  gives  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
duration  of  life  of  the  offspring  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
parents.  He  considers  that  if  the  ages  of  the  two  parents  and 
of  the  four  grandparents  be  added  together  and  divided  by  six, 
the  age  of  the  case  in  point  will  be  told,  with  an  average  varia- 
tion of  not  more  than  two.  If  the  ages  of  the  parents  are  high 
the  offspring  tends  to  improve  on  them  ;  if  low  (say  an  average 
of  forty  or  lower),  the  life  of  the  offspring  will  probably  be 
shorter. — Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 


How  to  Keep  a  Baby  Quiet. 

I  went  to  see  a  woman  last  Tuesday  morning  who  has  a 
young  son,^ — a  very  young  son,— I  think  he's  not  much  over  a  year 
old,  in  fact.  He's  the  noisiest  little  fellow  I  ever  saw,  but  this 
morning  he  kept  still  so  long  that  the  mother  and  I  rushed  into 
the  nursery  to  see  what  the  nurse  had  done  to  him.  She  had 
simply  found  a  way  to  keep  him  quiet  and  out  of  mischief.  He 
had  little  bits  of  raw  cotton  stuck  to  his  hands  with  molasses,  and 
he  was  trying  to  pick  them  off.  He  was  too  busy  to  cry,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  I  have  known  him  he  was  absolutely  quiet 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. —  Washington  Post. 
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Respiratory  Capacity. 

Enlarged  breathing  capacity  is  desirable  for  many  reasons. 
It  not  only  insures  an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen  which  may  be 
called  its  direct  eflFect,  but,  indirectly,  it  produces  results  of  great 
aesthetic  value.  It  deepens  and  broadens  the  chest,  causing  the 
figure  to  become  more  erect,  the  step  more  elastic  and  vigorous, 
and  the  carriage  of  the  body  more  pleasing  and  graceful. — Medical 
Brief. 


Rlieumatism. 

This  malady  is  entirely  preventable  in  one  or  all  three  ways  : 
First,  and  most  important,  by  abstaining  from  such  articles  of  diet 
as  are  known  to  consist  very  largely  or  almost  entirely  of  nitrogen, 
such  as  lean  meat,  cheese,  and  milk  ;  second,  by  taking  in  as 
much  oxygen  by  means  of  active  exercise  as  may  be  necessary  to 
oxidize  all  the  nitrogen  in  the  blood  ;  and  third,  if  one  is  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  eat  less  meat  and  take  more  exercise,  then  the 
next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  drink  enough  pure  water  to  dissolve  as 
much  of  the  unoxidized  nitrogen  as  possible,  and  thus  to  eliminate 
it  from  the  blood  by  means  of  the  kidneys. — Southern  Dejital 
Journal. 


External  Use  of  "Wine. 

In  his  entertaining  volume  of  reminiscences,  "Dead  Leaves 
and  Living  Seeds,"  just  published,  Rev.  Harry  Jones  recounts  the 
following  quaint  story:  He  says,  "I  was  staying  with  a  'tem- 
perate' friend  in  the  west  of  England  who  was  summoned  from 
his  luncheon  to  see  an  unexpected  '  deputation.'  On  his  return 
to  the  dining-room  with  a  smile  on  his  face  I  asked  him  what  had 
caused  it.  He  explained.  The  leader  of  the  party  (a  teetotal 
one)  had  urged  that,  however  occasionally  it  might  be  permitted, 
there  was  no  scriptural  recommendation  of  alcohol.  My  friend 
demurred,  remarking  that  St.  Paul  is  recorded  as  having  written 
to  his  young  friend  Timothy,  '  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a 
little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine  often  infirmities.' 
'  Oh,  sir,'  replied  the  chief  speaker,  'excuse  me,  but  the  word  is 
"use,"  and  means  external  application  only.'  Picture  a  party 
having  wine  sent  round  in  a  basin,  and  a  host  saying,  '  Fill  your 
sponges,  gentlemen  ;  let's  have  another  dab.'  " 
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"  L,et  tlie  Inebriate  Smile  Again."— A  Hint  from 

Norway. 

A  valuable  hint  comes  to  us  from  Norway.  The  way  seems 
to  be  opening  up  for  a  form  of  moderate  excise  legislation  that 
will  in  the  long  run  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  lovers  of 
alcohol.  In  Christiania,  the  capital  of  that  land,  no  sale  of  beer 
or  spirits  is  now  permitted  from  Saturday  afternoon  to  Monday 
morning,  except  to  permanent  guests  residing  at  respectable  cafes. 
This  regulation  has  led  to  such  a  great  diminution  in  the  con- 
sumption of  drinkables  that  the  publicans  have  begun  to  complain 
that  the  liquor  trade  is  no  longer  profitable.  One  day's  break  in 
the  week  is  enough  to  show  a  great  many  imbibers  the  advantages 
of  abstinence,  even  if  it  be  limited  in  duration. —  The  Sanitarian. 


A  Heavy  Liquor  Bill. 

The  following  are  aggregate  amounts  of  money  spent  for 
liquors  and  other  articles  of  consumption  by  the  people  of  this 
country  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  for  education  and  foreign 
missions.  They  are  compiled  from  the  internal  revenue  statistics 
and  other  reliable  sources.  The  exhibit  is  startling,  and  should 
awaken  all  Christian  people  and  good  citizens  to  unite  their  influ- 
ence to  reform  and  suppress  the  terrible  drink  curse  of  the  land  : 


Foreign  missions   I5, 000,000 

Brick   85,000,000 

Potatoes   110,000,000 

Churches   125,000,000 

Public  education   165,000,000 

Silk  goods   165,000,000 

Furniture   175,000,000 

Sugar  and  molasses   225,000,000 

Woollen  goods   250,000,000 

Boots  and  shoes   335,000,000 

Flour   345,000,000 

Printing  and  publishing   370,000,000 

Cotton  goods   380,000,000 

Sawed  lumber   495,000,000 

Tobacco   515,000,000 

Iron  and  steel   560,000,000 

Meat   870,000,000 

Liquors   1,080,000,000 


— Good  Health. 
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Away  witli  the  Toothpick. 

A  while  ago  I  sought  to  condemn  the  public  use  of  the  nap- 
kin as  a  bib  in  the  hotel  dining-rooms  and  restaurants.  Now  I'm 
going  to  cry  out  against  serving  little  quill  toothpicks  in  a  wine- 
or  egg-glass  after  coflfee  or  dessert.  It  is  an  abominable  custom, 
of  which  not  a  few  first-class  hotels  have  long  been  guilty.  No 
lady  or  gentleman  ever  takes  one.  The  mere  suggestion  of  such 
things  is  repulsive  to  refined  people.  As  well  might  tooth-brushes 
be  served.  The  very  thought  of  such  things  incident  to  gastron- 
omy is  repellent  to  the  cultured  person,  and,  although  some  men 
and  women  do  take  and  use  them,  it  is  all  wrong.  Why  should 
hotels  furnish  them  ?  Why  tempt  people  to  be  vulgar  ?  Dear 
knows,  we  have  enough  without  expecting  hotels  to  make 
recruits  !    Aud  such  elegantly  dressed  ones,  too  ! — Hotel  Mail. 


A  Secret  of  Health  and  Spirits. 

"  Can  white  men  labor  in  the  tropics  regularly,  day  by  day, 
hard  enough  to  gain  their  livelihood  ?"  asks  Mr.  Frederick  Boyle, 
in  the  New  Review.  To  a  question  like  that,  one  best  replies  by 
citing  examples.  But  in  this  age  of  the  world  they  are  not  easily 
produced,  owing  to  circumstances.  Individual  cases  abound,  but 
they  will  not  do. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  success  with  which  white  men  have 
worked  and  work  to  this  day  in  Costa  Rica,  the  history  of  which 
he  hopes  is  a  foreshadowing  of  that  of  his  own  tropical  colony  : 
"  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  Costa  Ricans  tend  their  own 
plot  of  banana  and  cacao  in  the  damp  heat  of  the  Tierra  caliente. 
But  they  are  working  for  their  own  interest,  not  for  wages.  So 
are  those  individual  Europeans  scattered  up  and  down  in  tropical 
America.  And  it  is  my  impression  that  a  great  secret  lies  here. 
A  man  will  keep  his  health  and  spirits  where  he  is  tilling  his  own 
land  under  conditions  which  would  prostrate  him  if  he  were  toil- 
ing for  another.  The  belief  that  white  men  degenerate  in  the 
tropics  is  founded  especially  on  the  case  of  the  Portuguese.  It 
will  not  bear  scrutiny." 

For  this  obvious  reason,  among  others,  that  the  Portuguese 
have  deteriorated  in  their  own  country  quite  as  much  as  abroad. 
Mr.  Boyle  maintains  that  the  finest  races  in  the  world  live  in  the 
hottest  countries. 
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Holes  in  Swiss  Cheese. 

The  man  who  wanted  his  "  Schweitzerkase"  without  the 
holes  in  it,  because  he  objected  to  paying  for  the  holes,  did  not 
know  that  if  it  were  not  for  those  very  holes  the  cheese  would  not 
be  as  delicious  to  the  taste.  During  the  process  of  manufacture  the 
cheese  is  stabbed  or  pricked  with  needles  to  allow  the  escape  of 
the  air  in  the  cheese  and  to  facilitate  its  cure.  The  holes  increase 
in  size  as  the  cheese  goes  on  drying,  until  they  become  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  grease  with  which  the  holes  are  larded  is  not 
found  in  the  imitation  Swiss  cheese,  for  the  real  Swiss  cheese 
cannot  be  imitated  in  this  respect,  the  imported  cheese  being  lined 
in  these  holes  with  richness  all  its  own,  while  the  American  Swiss 
cheese  cannot  be  made  except  with  holes  as  dry  as  a  bone. 


Turkish  Baths. 

From  the  fact  that  the  form  of  treatment  secured  by  the 
Turkish  bath  unites  all  the  elements,  making  it  a  perfect  combi- 
nation of  air,  water,  and  diflFerent  degrees  of  temperature,  comes 
our  belief  and  assertion  that  this  form  of  bathing  is  bound  to 
supersede  all  others,  as  being  more  complete  and  useful  in  every 
respect,  and  is  eventually  and  inevitably  to  be  recognized  as  the 
most  potent  agent  in  the  physician's  armamentarium,  says  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Shepard,  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  Journal  of  American 
Medical  Association,  September  14.  It  is  a  process  which  will  in 
a  few  minutes  secure  a  general  diaphoresis,  bring  the  circulation 
to  the  extremities,  equalize  the  arterial  action,  soothe  disordered 
nerves,  while  it  allays  spasm  immediately.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  action  would  be  of  great  service  in  every  case  of  internal 
congestion,  and  in  obviating  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
In  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  joints  its  efiScacy  is  remarkable, 
also  in  all  classes  of  cutaneous  diseases.  In  bronchial  or  laryn- 
geal inflammation  the  surface  affected  is  instantaneously  reached, 
and  instances  of  gradual  relief  from  chronic  disorder,  particularly 
gout  and  rheumatism,  might  be  multiplied  without  end.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  ah  incomparable  luxury  and  most  valuable  as  a 
means  of  training  in  health.  In  all  diseases  it  is  a  remedy  or 
palliative. 

It  is  only  necessary  that  the  properties  of  the  Turkish  bath 
should  be  readily  understood  to  insure  its  adoption  by  an  intelli- 
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gent  public.  Its  simplicity  and  natural  action  place  it  in  antag- 
onism to  all  empiricism.  This  bath  stands  alone  on  its  merits,  a 
great  and  acknowledged  power.  It  will  remain  to  diminish  the 
pains  and  penalties  that  afflict  the  large  majority  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  increase  the  good  things  that  fortune  showers 
upon  us.    It  is  at  once  the  perfection  and  glory  of  all  baths. 


Cost  of  Cremation  in  New  York. 

The  charge  for  cremating  the  body  of  an  adult  in  New  York 
City  is  $35  and  for  that  of  a  child  $25.  Urns  or  vases  vary  in 
price  from  $6  to  $45  ;  the  former  are  of  bronze  and  white  metal, 
the  latter  of  serpentine  stone  marble,  etc.  For  $25  a  niche  may 
be  bought  in  the  crematory  where  the  urn  will  be  cared  for,  or  it 
may  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  family.  About  one-half  are 
said  to  be  kept  at  the  crematory  ;  some  are  taken  away  and  placed 
in  safety-deposit  vaults  and  others  are  kept  among  the  most  sacred 
treasures  of  the  home.  A  newspaper  report  has  it  that  one  relict 
carries  the  ashes  of  her  deceased  husband  wherever  she  goes, — to 
Europe  and  back  several  times,  and  frequently  to  the  sea- shore  and 
mountains.  It  is  not  stated  what  rate  of  fare  is  charged  for  the 
"remains." — Journal  American  Medical  Association. 


Royalty  Rises  Early. 

Empress  Elizabeth,  of  Austria,  is  the  despair  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bathing  establishment  at  Aix-les-Bains.  On  her  ac- 
count they  are  compelled  to  keep  it  open  all  night  and  to  provide 
it  with  a  double  set  of  attendants.  Having  a  horror  of  being 
mobbed  by  the  somewhat  vulgar  crowd  of  English,  Germans,  and 
Italians  with  which  that  fashionable  watering-place  is  swarming 
just  at  present,  she  insists  on  taking  her  bath  at  the  unearthly 
hour  of  3.30  in  the  morning,  when,  of  course,  she  has  the  whole 
establishment  to  herself  and  runs  no  risk  of  meeting  any  strangers. 
In  this  custom  of  getting  up  at  strange  hours  she  is  in  sympathy 
with  her  husband,  for  Francis  Joseph  is  in  bed  every  night  at  9 
and  up  in  the  morning  by  4  at  the  very  latest,  having  accomplished 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  business  of  the  day  before  the 
majority  of  his  subjects  open  their  eyes. 

With  the  exception  of  Queen  Victoria  and  her  son,  the 
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Prince  of  Wales,  nearly  all  the  royalties  of  Europe  have  a  very 
praiseworthy  but  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  inconvenient  habit 
of  getting  up  very  early  in  the  day.  Thus,  Emperor  William  is 
generally  about  by  5  in  the  morning  ;  the  Queen  Regent,  of  Spain, 
is  dressed  for  the  day  at  7,  although  no  one  else  is  awake  in 
Madrid  before  1 1  o'clock  or  noon  ;  King  Humbert's  hour  for  rising 
is  6,  as  is  that  of  King  Oscar  and  King  Charles,  of  Roumania, 
while  the  late  Emperor  Dom  Pedro,  of  Brazil,  when  in  Europe, 
was  wont  to  get  up  at  3  and  to  call  upon  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances at  the  extraordinary  hours  of  4  and  5  in  the  morning. 
Queen  Victoria  alone  never  rises  before  8,  while  breakfast  at 
Marlborough  House  and  Sandringham  is  rarely  partaken  of  before 
10,  the  Prince  of  Wales  going  to  bed  very  late. 


Remarks  on  tlie  Hyg^iene  of  Cliildren's  Shoes. 

Dr.  Crozer  Griffith  (  Univei^sity  Medical  Magazine)  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  proper  foot-covering  for  children .  Almost 
always  shoes  are  improperly  made.  It  is  often  supposed  that  a 
baby's  foot,  because  plump  and  well  rounded,  is  therefore  shape- 
less. Attention  has  been  called  to  the  proper  shape  of  the  shoe 
by  various  writers,  and  has  awakened  the  interest  of  many  mothers, 
but  not  of  many  shoemakers.  Shoes  are  constantly  seen  which 
are  clearly  clamping  the  baby's  toes,  with  the  unnatural  result  of 
producing  ingrowing  toe-nails  and  the  like.  In  the  effort  to  incite 
needed  reform  in  this  direction  the  author  has  made  a  number  of 
foot-tracings  of  children  of  different  ages.  They  were  prepared 
by  painting  the  sole  with  a  mixture  of  lampblack,  turpentine, 
and  sweet-oil,  and  then  pressing  it  upon  a  piece  of  blotting  paper. 
These  show  that  the  child's  foot  at  a  very  early  age  is  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  adult's.  The  conclusion  naturally  drawn  is  that  the 
earliest  shoes  should  be  rights  and  lefts,  and  made  to  fit  the  feet. 


Sasiitary  Science. 

At  a  test-examination  for  sanitary  inspectors,  one  of  the 
candidates,  when  asked  what  a  death-rate  was,  replied  that  it  was 
a  rate  levied  on  the  living  to  support  the  cemeteries.  There  is  a 
weird  sarcasm  in  this  answer,  and  also  in  the  reply  to  the  question 
about  the  wilful  exposure  of  a  person  suffering  from  an  infectious 
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disease.  "  He  must  not,"  said  the  examinee,  "  ride  in  any  con- 
veyance, except  a  hearse,  without  first  informing  the  driver." 
Another  reply  to  the  same  question  laid  it  down  as  imperative  that 
"  a  person  dying  of  an  infectious  disease  must  give  notice  to  the 
local  authority  within  twenty-four  hours."  A  candidate  who 
evidently  thought  drastic  measures  should  be  employed  in  cases 
of  infectious  disease,  said  that ' '  members  of  a  family  where  small- 
pox has  broken  out  must  be  sent  to  a  hospital  and  well  boiled." 
Another  mildly  remarked  that  ' '  among  the  precautions  against 
small-pox  vaccination  might  be  looked  for."  In  answer  to  some 
physiological  questions,  one  examinee  asserted  that  nitrogeneous 
foods  built  up  the  "waist"  of  the  body,  and  that  "milk  is  the 
best  food  for  children  because  it  does  not  require  any  chewing." 
Another  candidate  gave  the  following  elaborate  and  curious  reply 
to  some  questions  with  regard  to  clothing  :  "In  hot  countries  the 
perspiration  which  is  in  the  skin  is  evaporated  into  steam,  which 
goes  up  to  form  clouds,  and  comes  down  in  the  form  of  rain." 
Sometimes  the  answers  are  most  illogically  "mixed,"  as  in  the 
case  of  one  which  stated  ' '  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  an 
order  from  the  sheriflf  to  seize  and  destroy  the  medical  officer  of 
health,"  and  in  another  which  affirmed  that  "  many  articles  of 
food  have  to  be  adulterated  to  keep  them  pure." — Bristol Medico- 
Chirurgical  Jourrial. 


Stuttering:. 

Dr.  Coleman  thinks  that  this  defect  of  speech,  so  annoying 
and  apparently  so  beyond  a  person's  control,  is  in  fact  very  easily 
remedied,  only  requiring  patience,  practice,  ordinary  intelligence, 
a  knowledge  of  certain  physiological  facts,  and  a  careful  observ- 
ance of  their  action.  For  the  production  of  perfect  speech,  three 
factors,  each  governing  its  own  set  of  muscles,  and  all  supplied 
by  the  same  nerve-energy,  must  be  set  in  motion  simultaneously. 
These  three  factors  are  :  the  respiratory  apparatus,  to  supply  the 
wind  needed  for  the  production  of  sound  ;  the  larynx,  converting 
the  blast  into  definite  sound  ;  and  the  musculation  of  the  tongue, 
lips,  and  palate,  converting  sound  into  articulate  words.  If  these 
factors  are  brought  into  action  simultaneously  with  adequate  force, 
the  result  is  normal  voice  and  speech.  If  the  nervous  energy  is 
irregular,  the  harmony  between  the  three  factors  is  broken,  and 
stuttering  is  the  result.    Stuttering  might  then  be  defined  as  a 
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nervous  or  nervo-tauscular  abnormality.  To  conquer  this  lack 
of  harmony  in  the  three  factors,  and  make  them  perform  their 
work  in  perfect  unison,  Dr.  Coleman  tells  us  the  chest  should  be 
well  filled  with  air  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  speak,  and 
deliberately  refilled  and  kept  full  as  long  as  speech  is  continued. 
If  the  chest  is  weak,  expand  it  by  proper  exercise.  Always  speak 
in  a  clear  and  resonant  voice.  Mumbling,  whispering,  and  low 
speech  are  great  incentives  to  stuttering.  When  these  few  rules 
are  learned,  and  practised  with  the  utmost  care  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week,  until  the  supply  of  nerve-energy  to  all  the  factors 
is  simultaneous,  success  will  be  certain,  requiring  no  further 
effort. — Medical  News. 


;Pioise  and  Civilization. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why,  as  we  trot  along  to  keep  up 
with  the  march  of  human  progress,  we  should  make  so  much 
noise  about  it?  Is  it  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  advance  of 
civilization  should  be  accompanied  by  an  ever-increasing  volume 
of  din  ?  The  husbandman  in  his  quiet  home,  accustomed  only  to 
the  crowing  of  the  cock  at  morn  and  the  croaking  of  the  frog  at 
night,  gets  his  weekly  papers  and  learns  of  the  wonderful  things 
that  are  being  done  in  every  branch  of  human  industry  ;  and  he 
may  be  pardoned  if  it  occurs  to  him  that  it's  all  being  done  with- 
out any  particular  fuss.  But  if  he  gets  into  any  "  centre  of  civili- 
zation" he  is  appalled  by  the  prevalence  of  ear-splitting  sounds. 
He  may  expect  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  "roar  of  a  great 
city,"  but  in  these  days  the  "roar"  suggests  a  well-warranted 
theory  that  Bedlam  has  at  last  broken  loose  and  can't  be  corralled. 
The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  whether  mere  unadulterated 
noise  has  not  been  allowed  to  get  the  better  of  us  while  we  have 
been  attending  to  other  matters,  and  whether  it  is  not  about  time 
to  direct  our  energies  towards  keeping  down  the  uproar  that  arises 
on  every  hand  .''  Certain  it  is  that  if  the  race  continues  making 
progress  in  the  next  century  at  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been 
advancing  in  the  century  about  to  close,  and  if  the  noise  that 
arises  from  the  operation  increases  in  like  proportion,  the  human 
ear  will  have  to  be  reconstructed  on  stronger  and  more  resisting 
lines,  and  human  nerves  will  need  reinforcement  in  one  way  or 
another. 

If  any  one  has  the  temerity  to  combat  the  proposition  that 
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noise  is  getting  the  whip-hand  of  us,  so  to  speak,  let  him  rise 
some  morning  when  this  city  [New  York],  for  example,  is  com- 
paratively quiet,  and  then  note  how  the  noise  begins,  increases, 
swells  up  everywhere,  until  it  seems  as  if  the  world  were  made 
for  it  and  nothing  else.  A  multitude  of  whistles  begin  to  screech 
in  what  appears  to  be  a  never-ending  contest  for  supremacy  in 
the  realm  of  noise.  The  thunder  of  monstrous  trucks  that  pour 
along  the  thoroughfares  piles  on  the  agony.  An  army  of  leathern- 
lunged  hucksters  take  possession  of  the  streets  and  fill  the  air 
with  indescribable  and  unintelligible  sounds,  that  are  repeated 
with  unabated  fervor  forty  times  or  more  before  each  house,  as  if 
it  were  to  be  presumed  that  the  whole  population  was  stone  deaf. 
Ponderous  wagons  laden  with  long  metal  beams  move  slowly 
along,  giving  a  blood-curdling  addition  to  the  tumult,  as  beams 
beat  an  incessant  tattoo  on  other  beams, — altogether  the  most 
useless  noise  in  the  world.  Get  on  a  cable  car,  especially  on  an 
east  side  line,  and  as  it  comes  to  a  stop  note  the  fact  that  all  the 
grinding,  crunching,  shrieking  noises  that  have  arisen  since  the 
world  began  are  concentrated  in  one  mighty  eflfort  to  wake  up 
the  dead. 

So  the  query  again  presents  itself, — Has  there,  with  the  in- 
crease of  civilization  and  developments  in  all  branches  of  human 
activity,  been  enough  attention  paid  to  keeping  down  and  min- 
imizing the  resultant  sounds  ?  Apparently  not.  The  man  who 
should  do  something  to  save  ears  and  nerves  would  be  hailed  as 
a  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  And  those  who  would  win  fame 
in  the  line  should  make  a  start  before  noise  has  overwhelmed 
mankind. — New  York  Tribime. 


Incorrect  Traditions. 

Fallacies  and  traditions  are  hard  to  live  down.  It  is  a  popu- 
lar idea  that  it  is  better  for  children  to  have  the  so-called  children's 
diseases  and  be  over  with  them  ;  it  is  also  claimed  that  when  adults 
have  diseases  which  usually  occur  during  childhood,  the  attacks 
are  much  more  severe  than  if  these  had  come  to  them  as  children. 
These  statements  have  always  been  accepted  as  facts  and  passed 
down  from  parent  to  child  ;  but  they  are  not  borne  out  by  modern 
ideas  of  preventive  medicine.  In  all  cases  try  to  avoid  disease  of 
every  form  ;  keep  children  from  all  children's  diseases.  These 
ailments  not  only  go  hard  with  many,  but  the  after  effects  in  some 
cases  never  disappear. — Popular  Health  Magazine. 
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L,eg:islatlon  oil  IVIarriagfe. 

Not  long  since  we  were  consulted  by  an  agent  of  some  society 
whicli  was  trying  to  promote  legislation  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
establish  a  medical  examination  as  a  qualification  for  matrimony. 
They  allege  that  we,  as  a  community,  ought  to  be  just  as  careful 
about  the  breeding  of  children  as  we  are  in  breeding  cattle  and 
other  domestic  animals,  and  that  as  we  make  artificial  selection  in 
raising  beautiful  flowers,  so  ought  we  to  endeavor  thus  to  improve 
the  physical  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  race.  That  the  dis- 
eased and  deformed,  and  the  various  subjects  of  hereditary  defects, 
ought  to  be  prevented  by  law  from  marrying.  Thus  would  phys- 
ical, mental,  and  moral  weakness  be  eradicated  and  all  of  us 
become  fine-feathered  birds,  if  this  project  might  only  be  carried 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  promoters. 

We  did  not  give  our  signatures  to  the  paper,  because  we  did 
not  feel  the  need  of  being  selected  out  in  this  way.  It  does  not 
occur  to  us  that  the  lower  animals  or  the  plants  have  been  very 
much  improved  in  this  selection,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  animals 
and  plants  themselves.  We  may  have  produced  animals  born  to 
die  for  our  sustenance,  which  fulfil  that  destiny  a  few  pounds  or 
a  few  dollars  more  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  but  we  don't  see 
where  the  benefit  to  the  animal  comes  in.  We  have  raised  flowers 
certainly  more  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  this  has  always  been  at 
the  expense  of  the  powers  of  nutrition  and  reproduction. 

RIGHTS  SHOULD  BE  RESPECTED. 

Animals  have  no  rights  which  we  feel  in  duty  bound  to  respect, 
but  men  have,  and  they  are  not  afraid  to  assert  them  when  other 
men  crowd  too  closely  upon  them.  Any  law  that  would  restrict 
matrimony  will  only  encourage  "  taking  up."  For  the  sake  of 
the  morality  of  the  community,  marriage  .should  be  made  easier 
and  should  be  subsidized  rather  than  taxed,  and  love  and  inclina- 
tion among  the  young  encouraged  rather  than  mercenary  motives. 
If  we  all  followed  the  Christian  doctrine  of  taking  no  thought  for 
the  morrow  we  would  be  a  happier  race,  though  there  might  be 
fewer  immensely  wealthy  people  than  at  present.  Let  us  make 
no  mistake  as  to  that  portion  of  our  race  that  ought  really  to  be 
perpetuated.  It  is  unaccountable,  but  nevertheless  true,  that 
mental  and  moral  perfection  are  not  always  accompanied  by  a 
strong,  robust  physique,  and  vice  versa.  Many  of  our  greatest 
and  best  men,  in  history,  the  men  most  worthy  of  imitation,  were 
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weak  bodily,  and  in  all  probability  this  very  condition  led  them 
to  affect  pursuits  in  which  they  thereafter  became  famous  and  of 
great  benefit  to  humanity.  Many  physically  perfect  men  have  ere 
now  brought  great  sorrow  on  their  fellow-men  and  led  lives  by  no 
means  a  proper  example  to  others. 

Restriction  upon  marriage  is  not  the  remedy  ;  it  is  not  only 
unwise,  but  it  would  be  inefficient  to  satisfy  even  its  promoters. 
Nothing  short  of  complete  eviration  and  defemination  would  ac- 
complish their  purpose.  Who  is  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  in  a 
case  like  this,  and  by  what  standard  shall  we  decide  the  proper 
subjects  for  rejection  by  the  State  and  those  who  are  worthy  to 
perpetuate  the  genus  homo  ? — General  Practitioner. 


Celery. 

Now  that  celery  is  with  us,  the  following  will  be  read  with 
interest : 

The  common  celery  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain.  In  its  wild 
state  it  has  a  strong,  disagreeable  taste  and  smell,  and  is  known  as 
smallage.  By  cultivation  it  becomes  more  mild  and  sweet.  It  is 
usually  eaten  uncooked  as  a  salad  herb,  or  introduced  into  soups 
as  a  flavoring.    In  its  raw  state  it  is  difficult  of  digestion. 

Celery  from  the  market  may  be  kept  fresh  for  some  time  by 
wrapping  the  bunches  in  brown  paper,  sprinkling  them  with  water, 
then  wrapping  them  in  a  damp  cloth,  and  putting  in  some  cool, 
dark  place. 

Celery  Salad. — Break  the  stems  apart,  cut  off  all  green  por- 
tions, and  after  washing  well  put  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  so 
before  serving. 

Stewed  Celery. — Cut  the  tender  inner  parts  of  celery- heads 
into  pieces  about  a  finger  long.  The  outer  and  more  fibrous  stalk 
may  be  saved  to  season  soups.  Put  in  a  stewpan  and  add  suffi- 
cient water  to  cover  ;  then  cover  the  pan  closely,  and  set  it  where 
it  will  just  simmer  for  an  hour,  or  until  the  celery  is  perfectly 
tender.  When  cooked  add  a  pint  of  rich  milk,  part  cream  if  you 
have  it,  salt  to  taste,  and  when  boiling,  stir  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour  rubbed  smooth  in  a  little  milk.    Boil  up  once  and  serve. 

Stewed  Celery,  No.  2. — Cut  the  white  part  of  fine  heads  of 
celery  into  small  pieces,  blanch  in  boiling  water,  turn  into  a 
colander,  and  drain.    Heat  a  cup  and  a  half  of  milk  to  boiling 
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in  a  stewpan  ;  add  the  celery,  and  stew  gently  until  tender. 
Remove  the  celery  with  a  skimmer,  and  stir  into  the  milk  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  one-half  cup  of  cream.  Cook  until 
thickened  ;  pour  over  the  celery  and  serve. 

Celery  ivith  Tomato  Sajice. — Prepare  the  celery  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding recipe,  and  cook  until  tender  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling 
water.  Drain  in  a  colander,  and  for  three  cups  of  stewed  celery 
prepare  a  sauce  with  a  pint  of  stewed  tomato,  heated  to  boiling 
and  thickened  with  a  tablespoonful  of  ilour  rubbed  smooth  in  a 
little  cold  water.  If  desired,  add  a  half  cup  of  thin  cream.  Turn 
over  the  celery  and  serve  hot. 

Celery  and  Potato  Hash. — To  three  cups  of  cold  boiled  or 
baked  potato,  chopped  rather  fine,  add  one  cup  of  cooked  celery, 
minced.  Put  into  a  shallow  saucepan  with  cream  enough  to 
moisten  well,  and  salt  to  season.  Heat  to  boiling,  tossing  and 
stirring  so  that  the  whole  will  be  heated  throughout,  and  serve 
hot. — Mrs.  E.  E.  Kellogg,  in  Science  in  the  Kitchen. 


Xlie  Human  I^actiine. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Medical  News  had  an  interesting 
editorial  on  "The  Perfection  and  the  Resources  of  the  Human 
Machine,"  which  is  here  reproduced  in  part  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  lesson  that  the  school-ma'am  is  so 
fond  of  impressing  upon  the  infant  mind,  '  Man  is  physically  the 
feeblest  of  all  animals,  but  by  his  superior  brain  he  masters  all,' 
is  utterly  untrue.  Man  is  physically  the  finest,  most  dangerous 
animal  in  the  world.  Not  a  bird  or  beast  or  even  fish  that  he 
can't  beat  at  his  own  game,  if  he  sets  himself  about  it.  The 
Blackfoot  Indian  will  run  down  a  deer,  knife  in  hand  ;  even  the 
'  tireless  wolf  can  be  overtaken  and  killed  if  you  can  only  keep 
on  his  trail.  The  negroes  of  Mozambique  spring  right  into  the 
water  and  attack  sharks,  armed  only  with  a  short  knife.  The 
Sikh  will  face  a  tiger  with  his  short,  heavy  scimitar,  and  a 
thousand  tests  abundantly  demonstrate  that  civilized  man  is  as 
much  superior  to  the  savage  as  the  latter  is  to  the  animals.  Club 
or  sword  in  hand  man  is  a  match  for  the  most  ferocious  beast  of 
prey  in  a  fair,  stand-up  fight,  and  the  club  or  its  descendant  is  as 
much  a  part  of  us  as  our  bones  or  skin  ;  but  for  it  we  should 
never  have  allowed  our  teeth  and  claws  to  degenerate  into  such 
feeble  objects.    Its  use  has  made  us  right-handed  ;  right-handed- 
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ness  has  specialized  the  cortex  to  such  a  degree  that  speech  was 
possible,  and  speech  makes  thought  possible.  So  that  our  mental 
superiority  is  purely  an  outgrowth  and  a  part  of  our  muscular 
superiority.  In  the  language  of  Tommy  Atkins  in  Kipling's 
ballad,  homo  sapiens  is  '  a  pore  benighted  heathen,  but  a  fust- 
class  fitin'-man,'  and  two-thirds  of  his  virtues,  moral,  physical, 
and  mental,  are  the  fruits  thereof.  And  yet  we  talk  of  him  pro- 
fessionally as  if  he  were  a  clam  without  a  shell. 

"  In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  known  organism  that  can 
defy  the  elements  as  he  can.  Any  zoologist  will  tell  us  that  no 
other  mammal  and  no  bird  has  one-half  the  geographic  range  that 
the  human  species  has.  His  faithful  friend,  the  dog,  will  ac- 
company him  almost  everywhere,  but  only  by  having  his  food, 
shelter,  and  even  clothing  provided  for  him  by  the  superior  species. 
We  speak  of  being  '  as  rugged  as  a  bear,'  but  it  takes  three  dis- 
tinct species  of  llrsits  to  keep  pace  with  man  from  the  tropics  to 
the  pole.  A  dozen  or  more  species  of  deer  are  required  for  the 
same  match.  Even  the  domestic  animals,  when  carefully  housed 
and  fed  by  him,  are  far  inferior  in  toughness,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  his  progress  in  many  regions  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  any  beast  of  burden  or  milk-giver  that  will  live 
in  the  climate  with  him.  The  only  species  that  can  even  enter 
the  lists  with  him  is  the  blue-winged  teal,  and  he  is  disqualified 
at  once  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  '  very  moral'  of  a  fashionable 
valetudinarian,  spending  his  summers  in  Labrador  and  his  winters 
in  Florida. 

"  Much  of  this  faculty  is,  of  course,  due  to  man's  power  of 
constructing  shelter  and  clothing  for  himself,  but  still  more  to  his 
world-wide  range  of  food  materials.  Look  at  him  in  the  tropics, 
subsisting  on  rice  and  fruits,  only  sawdust  and  shavings  under  his 
boiler,  so  to  speak  ;  in  the  Arctic  regions,  gorging  upon  seal-meat 
and  whale  blubber,  firing  his  engine  up  to  the  explosion  point. 
His  instinct  meets  the  situation.  A  Hindoo  would  look  with 
loathing  on  the  eighteen  or  twenty  pound  meal  of  seal-blubber  of 
the  Esquimo,  and  we  carnivora  of  the  temperate  zone  would  hesi- 
tate about  attacking  it.  Yet  a  professional  friend  of  ours  has 
assured  us  that  on  a  mid-winter  trip  with  dog-sledges  near  the 
Alaskan  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  he  positively  lost  all  appetite 
for  bread,  lean  meat,  fruit,  sugar,  etc.,  and  cared  for  nothing  but 
the  unsalted  dried  salmon  and  rancid  seal  oil  which  formed  the 
food  of  both  his  Esquimo  guides  and  their  dogs.    A  pint  of  the 
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latter  beverage  carried  in  the  uncured  skins  of  the  animal,  he  de- 
clared was  as  refreshing  and  appetizing  after  a  long  day's  run  as 
hot  coffee  with  cream.  When  we  remember  that  the  whole  party 
was  sleeping  out  on  the  ice  every  night,  in  a  temperature  of  from 
30  to  60  below  zero,  with  no  shelter  save  their  reindeer-skin  night- 
bags,  and  their  sleds  piled  up  on  the  windward  side  of  them,  we 
begin  to  see  the  reason  for  this  almost  pure  hydrocarbon  diet. 
There  was  not  room  in  the  stomach  for  enough  of  any  other 
material  to  furnish  heat  to  keep  up  the  bodily  temperature  against 
such  fearful  odds.  But  think  of  the  splendid  adaptability  of  the 
creature  !  Our  respect  for  the  human  machine  becomes  immeas- 
urable. At  the  other  extreme,  look  at  Stanley  and  his  Somalis, 
laboring  forward  day  after  day  in  heat  and  fever  fog  through  the 
jungles  of  the  Congo,  everything  carried  on  the  heads  of  the  men 
(no  horses,  oxen,  or  even  asses  could  stand  the  work  and  the 
climate),  all  on  a  diet  of  roasted  bananas,  sugar  cane,  and  green 
corn. 

"The  same  toughness  and  faculty  of  adjustment  manifest 
themselves  even  more  strongly  when  we  come  to  consider  the  un- 
favorable environment  in  which  man  places  himself  in  the  various 
occupations  of  civilized  life  and  the  strain  of  city  surroundings. 
Scarcely  a  trade  or  occupation  can  be  mentioned  in  which  most  of 
those  engaged  in  it  are  not  vigorous,  healthy,  and  long-lived. 
We  speak  of  '  occupation  diseases ;'  it  is  true  there  are  such, 
but  none  of  them  ever  affects  more  than  a  small  percentage  of 
those  engaged.  Even  when  they  occur  they  are  symptoms  of 
lowered  vitality,  either  local  or  general,  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer, 
in  most  cases.  Many  of  them  can  be  avoided  entirely  by  cleanli- 
ness and  observance  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  health." — Sanitary 
Inspector. 


Germs  in  Condensed  lUilk. 

The  general  supposition  that  condensed  milk  is  sterilized 
milk  is  by  no  means  correct.  There  is  certainly  great  difference 
in  the  products  of  different  manufacturers.  Condensed  milk  often 
contains  microbes,  which,  if  actively  growing  in  the  milk,  are 
ready  to  grow  when  the  milk  is  diluted  and  taken  in  the  stomach. 
When  the  condensed  milk  is  slimy,  cheesy,  or  semisolid  in  char- 
acter, it  contains  germs  which  are  actively  developing.  These 
germs  are  from  the  sources  which  ordinarily  contribute  to  the 
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contamination  of  milk.  The  only  safe  way  in  the  use  of  con- 
densed milk  is  to  sterilize  by  the  same  methods  employed  for 
sterilizing  fresh  milk.  As  a  rule,  condensed  milk  requires  ster- 
ilization as  well  as  ordinary  milk,  although  it  must  be  said  that 
generally  there  are  fewer  microbes  to  be  found  in  condensed  milk 
than  ia  fresh  milk  as  furnished  by  the  milkmen. — Good  Health. 


On  Ivaugfliter. 

Don't  forget  to  laugh.  L,augli  when  you  are  happy,  laugh 
when  you  are  amused,  laugh  at  yourself  for  being  miserable,  and 
laugh  at  yourself  for  being  bored.  There  is  always  something  to 
laugh  at,  and  even  when  one  is  reduced  to  laughing  at  oneself, 
that  is  very  much  better  than  to  be  "  glum." 

•  This  is  what  laughter  does  for  a  woman  :  It  keeps  her  heart 
young.  It  makes  her  like  people  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  they 
give  her,  and  they  in  turn  like  her.  It  makes  her  steps  buoyant. 
It  keeps  her  eyes  bright.  It  keeps  her  face  from  wrinkling.  It 
is  a  beautifier  second  to  no  other  one.  It  does  for  the  muscles  of 
the  face  what  exercise  does  for  those  of  the  body, — keeps  them 
supple  and  prevents  them  from  falling  into  those  stiff  and  settled 
lines  which  mean  old  age. 

There  is  no  situation  in  life  except,  of  course,  the  inevitable 
tragic  moments  that  may  not  be  bettered  by  laughter.  It  is  hard 
to  burlesque  one's  griefs  and  annoyances,  but  it  can  be  done. and 
it  is  worth  doing.  To  travesty  one's  emotions  and  to  make  a 
mockery  of  one's  annoyances  may  not  seem  to  be  the  highest  form 
of  philosophy,  but  it  is  not  so  low  a  one  as  to  fret  over  trials  and 
grow  pessimistic  over  personal  woes. 


LrOngf-Ivived  Americans. 

This  Western  Hemisphere  has  many  sorts  of  climate,  but  they 
all  have  in  common  this  encouragement,  in  exceptional  cases  it  is 
true,  to  great  age.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  exceedingly 
variable  and  violent  climate  of  some  regions  of  our  country  is 
hostile  to  long  life.  But  if  we  study  the  matter  in  view  of  multi- 
tudes of  instances,  we  see  that  it  is  not  climate,  or  even  hardship, 
that  shortens  life  in  the  United  States,  for  instance,  but  that  it  is 
worry  and  care,  or,  in  other  words,  the  furious  pace  at  which  we 
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try  to  live.  No  attempt  is  made  to  defend  the  climate  of  New 
England,  and  yet  the  number  of  people  who  have  attained  a  great 
age  in  it  is  positive  proof  that  the  climate  is  not  altogether  in  fault 
for  mortality.  It  is  probable  that  the  record  would  be  very 
different  if  we  paid  as  much  unworried  attention  to  growing  old 
as  we  have  to  fighting  Indians,  subduing  forests,  making  money, 
and  getting  ahead  of  our  neighbors.  We  are  still  as  a  nation  very 
young,  some  physical  conditions  have  been  against  us,  and  there 
has  not  yet  been  time  enough  to  spare  to  show  what  the  country 
can  do  for  us  in  the  way  of  longevity.  In  New  England  there 
are  less  than  three  lives  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  Among 
the  Pilgrim  records  at  Plymouth  is  a  letter  from  Peregrine  White, 
who  was  born  on  the  "  Mayflower"  when  it  lay  in  Provincetown, — 
the  first  white  child  born  in  New  England.  Following  that  is  a 
letter  from  an  estimable  Pilgrim  deacon,  who  lived  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  six  years  old,  and  who  testifies  that  he  knew  Peregrine 
White.  Following  this  is  a  letter  from  a  lady  still  living,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-two,  who  says  that  she  remembers  the  aged  deacon  of  one 
hundred  and  six  years.  Thus  less  than  three  lives  takes  us  back 
to  the  landing  and  to  the  Rock,  which  is  almost  as  mysterious  as 
the  aerolite,  or  black  stone,  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca.  since  it  is  like 
no  other  piece  of  granite  on  the  Massachusetts  coast.  It  may  be 
mortifying  to  see  that  we  as  a  nation  have  no  greater  antiquity 
than  this,  but  the  efibrts  of  three  persons  to  cover  it  is  encourag- 
ing. 

But  it  is  in  other  regions  of  the  continent  that  we  must  at 
present  look  for  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  the  New  World  for 
producing  old  people.  Well  authenticated  are  cases  of  mission 
Indians  in  Southern  California  who  reached  the  ages  of  120,  130, 
and  140  years.  In  that  equable  region  all  the  great  functions  of 
nature  go  on  with  regularity,  so  as  to  induce  a  long  running  of 
the  machine.  But  besides  this,  these  old  men  were  probably  free 
from  care,  from  religious  doubts  and  scepticism,  and  political 
worry  and  ambition,  and  it  is  testified  that  they  were  simple  in 
their  habits,  temperate,  and  even  abstemious,  drinking  only  water 
and  eating  little  but  corn,  which  they  fitted  for  digestion  by  the 
vigorous  action  of  their  own  grinders.  Eieutenant  Gibbons  found 
in  a  village  in  Peru  100  persons  over  the  age  of  100,  and  either  he 
or  another  credible  explorer  there  reports  another  man  aged  140. 
He  was  a  very  temperate  man,  ate  his  food  cold,  and  never  ate 
meat  except  in  the  middle  of  the  day.   In  the  highlands  of  South 
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America  the  habit  of  old  age  is  a  long-established  one.  In 
Ecuador  centenarians  are  common.  The  census  of  1864  found  in 
the  town  of  Pilaguin,  11,000  feet  above  sea-level,  about  2000  in- 
habitants, among  whom  were  100  over  70  years  of  age,  30  about 
80,  II  over  90,  5  over  100,  and  i  who  was  115.  Not  many  yearr. 
ago  there  died  in  Ambato  a  woman  named  N.  Cucalou,  who 
was  114,  and  one,  Don  Jose  Sota,  aged  120.  In  the  year  1840,  in 
the  town  of  Banos,  died  old  Morales,  a  vigorous  carpenter  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  who  was  well  on  in  years  and  the  steward  of  the 
Jesuits  when  they  were  expelled  from  their  property  in  1767.  In 
1838  a  witness  in  a  judicial  trial  was  proved  to  be  140  years  old, 
having  been  born  on  the  night  of  the  great  earthquake  which 
destroyed  the  old  town  of  Ambato,  in  1698.  How  much  longer 
this  man  lived  who  was  cradled  by  an  earthquake,  is  not  yet  re- 
ported. Mexico,  notwithstanding  its  revolutions,  is  equally 
favorable  to  longevity.  In  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  there  died  a 
man  in  1893  who  was  137  years  old.  That  he  was  carried  off  pre- 
maturely we  have  reason  to  suppose,  for  at  Teluca,  where  the 
register  is  officially  and  carefully  kept,  there  died  only  a  few 
years  ago  a  man  aged  192. — Harper  s  Magazine. 


Xlie  r,ast  Stagfe  of  a  Drunkard. 

Dr.  J.  Milner  Fothergill  thus  describes  it:  "The  most  pro- 
nounced product  of  alcoholic  demoralization  is  found  in  the  hope- 
less drunkard,  who,  in  squalid  rags,  with  rotten  tissues,  the 
embodiment  of  intellectual  and  moral  degradation,  utterly  beyond 
hope,  the  line  of  possible  restoration  long  passed,  hangs  around 
the  tavern  door,  and  with  odor  of  alcohol  floating  on  his  breath, 
whiningly  begs  a  copper  from  the  mass  of  vitality  around  him, 
of  which  he  himself  is  a  withered  and  decaying  branch.  This  man 
is  incapable  of  labor  ;  he  is  unwilling  to  entertain  the  idea  of  toil. 
He  is  beyond  any  capacity  for  work  ;  he  is  no  longer  capable  of 
discharging  his  duty  as  a  citizen  ;  he  is  a  social  parasite  of  the 
lowest  and  foulest  order,  as  useless  as  a  tape-worm.  He  has 
abandoned  all  self-respect,  because  there  is  nothing  left  in  him 
for  himself  or  any  one  else  to  respect.  He  is  a  shameless  liar, 
who  will  make  the  most  solemn  protestations  as  to  the  truth  of 
what  is  patent  enough  is  false.  There  is  no  depth  of  moral  deg- 
radation to  which  he  will  not  descend  for  means  to  purchase  a 
little  more  of  the  fluid  which  has  ever  been  his  bane." 
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For  the  Housewife. 

For  the  careful  housewife  who  is  alwaj's  on  the  lookout  for 
hints  regarding  the  proper  care  of  her  possessions,  the  "pointers" 
picked  up  here  and  there  may  be  somewhat  helpful. 

For  instance,  a  notable  housewife,  who  always  keeps  every- 
thing in  the  traditional  "  spic  and  span"  order,  tells  one  that  the 
best  way  to  restore  ivory  to  its  former  whiteness,  when  not  stained, 
is  to  rub  it  with  powdered  burnt  pumice-stone  and  water  and  place 
it  under  the  sun's  rays. 

To  polish  ivory,  first  smooth  the  surface  with  the  finest 
sand-paper,  then  apply  whiting  on  a  bit  of  flannel,  rubbing  it  well. 
The  whiting  may  be  wet  with  oil  or  water.  Finish  by  rubbing 
the  ivory  with  a  bit  of  slightly  oiled  linen  cloth.  Ormolu  may 
be  cleaned  with  ammonia  or  spirits  of  wine. 

Leather  chair  seats  may  be  brightened  and  revived  by  rub- 
bing them  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  Leather  bookbindings  can 
also  be  improved  by  the  same  treatment.  The  transformation 
brought  about  by  the  application  of  ink  and  the  white  of  an  egg 
to  a  black  leather  shopping-bag  tempts  one  to  mention  the  fact, 
for  possibly  some  "  new  woman"  is  balancing  the  pros  and  cons 
of  discarding  a  favorite  bag  which  has  seen  its  best  days. 

Don't  throw  it  away,  instead,  mix  some  ink  with  white  of 
egg  in  a  saucer  and  give  the  bag  one  or  two  coats  of  it, — just  as 
you  would  polish  your  boots  with  liquid  dressing, — and  if  your 
experience  is  similar  to  mine,  you  will  never  regret  the  operation, 
nor  will  you  be  obliged  to  buy  a  new  bag  for  a  long  time. — 
Waverly  Magazine. 

Impro-ving:  an  Opportunity. 

It  is  ^easy  to  despise  small  things,  but  by  no  means  wise  to  do 
so.  A  Connecticut  farmer  found  a  very  small  potato  in  one  of 
his  pockets  when  became  in  from  his  work.  "Here,"  he  said 
laughingly  to  a  boy,  12  years  old,  who  lived  with  him,  "plant 
that,  and  you  shall  have  all  you  can  raise  from  it  till  you  are  of 
age."  The  bright  boy  cut  the  potato  into  as  many  pieces  as 
there  were  ' '  eyes' '  in  it,  and  planted  it  In  the  autumn  he  dug  and 
laid  by  the  increase  of  it,  and  planted  that  in  the  following  spring. 
Next  year  he  planted  the  larger  crop  gathered  the  autumn  before. 
The  potatoes  grew  healthy  and  did  well,  and  his  fourth  year's 
harvest  amounted  to  400  bushels.  The  farmer  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved from  his  bargain,  for  he  saw  that  the  boy's  planting  would 
cover  all  his  land. 
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She  -will  Make  a  Hardy  Czarina. 

A  letter  received  here  frota  St.  Petersburg  says  that  the 
Czarina,  who  gave  birth  to  her  first  child,  a  daughter,  subse- 
quently named  Olga,  on  November  15,  insists  upon  nourishing 
the  baby  Grand  Duchess  herself,  contrary  to  all  court  traditions  ; 
and  the  small  army  of  wet-nurse  candidates  from  all  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire  who  had  moved  upon  the  capital  in  anticipation 
of  the  honor  of  having  one  of  its  number  selected  as  foster-mother 
for  the  daughter  of  the  Czar  and  Czarina  were  sent  home.  The 
disappointed  nurses,  who  were  summoned  to  St.  Petersburg  by 
the  court  physicians,  were  informed,  it  appears,  that  brunettes 
were  preferred  ;  that  no  candidate  was  to  be  the  mother  of  fewer 
than  two  or  more  than  four  children.  Incidentally  it  is  added 
that  the  determination  of  the  Czarina  to  nurse  her  daughter  her- 
self is  likely  to  make  her  even  more  popular  than  she  is  now 
among  the  women  of  Russia. 


The  Omnivorous  Child. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  parent  on  a  journey  of  any  distance  what- 
soever, from  an  every-day  horse-car  ride  to  a  jaunt  across  the 
continent,  or  the  great  Atlantic,  who  did  not  begin  to  feed  the 
child  with  him  or  her  as  soon  as  the  boat  or  train  or  car  started, 
and  keep  up  the  stuffing  process  till  you,  in  your  misery,  passed 
out  of  sight  ?  Hardly  ever.  The  children  cry  for  things  to  eat, 
— of  course  they  do.  They  have  been  brought  up,  far  as  they 
have  got,  that  way.  The  minute  a  child  opens  its  mouth  some- 
thing is  stuffed  into  it  to  eat.  Now  this  is  all  wrong.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  children  old  enough  to  take  on  a  journey  of  any 
kind  are  restless  not  because  they  are  hungry,  but  because  they 
are  confined  in  a  little  space  and  obliged  to  sit  unwontedly  still. 
Amuse  them,  not  by  stuffing  them  with  food  they  don't  need  and 
should  not  be  obliged  to  try  to  digest,  but  with  something  to  look 
at.  Instead  of  opening  a  bag  of  eatables  every  time  a  child 
squirms,  give  him  a  picture-book  or  tell  him  a  story.  The  per- 
petual luncheon  notion  that  all  mothers  and  many  fathers  are 
affected  by,  and  nearly  all  children  afflicted  with,  the  minute  they 
leave  their  own  home,  is  downright  cruelty  to  children.  It  is 
not  mistaken  kindness  at  all ;  it  is  egregious  selfishness  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  who  take  the  easiest  method  of  keeping  the 
children  quiet  by  stuffing  them  with  things  an  ostrich  couldn't 
digest. 
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Conquest  of  Moments. 

If  you  would  make  the  best  use  of  your  time,  look  after  the 
minutes.  Keep  a  strict  account  of  every  hour  of  your  time  for  a 
single  week,  setting  down  the  exact  manner  in  which  every  hour 
is  spent,  and  see  whether,  when  you  come  to  review  the  record, 
you  do  not  find  it  full  of  admonition  and  instruction.  In  this 
simple  way  one  can  readily  understand  the  secret  of  his  want  of 
time.  He  will  discover  that  he  has  given  hours  to  idle  talk,  to 
indolence,  and  to  inconsiderable  trifles,  which  have  yielded  him 
neither  profit  nor  pleasure.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  Arrange  your 
work  in  the  order  of  comparative  importance.  Attend  first  to  the 
things  which  are  essential  to  be  done,  and  let  the  unessentials 
take  their  turn  afterwards.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished  will  be  astonishing. 


Sexual  iNeurasttienia. 

In  the  course  of  an  able  paper,  which  appears  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  the  Medical  Sentmel,  Dr.  David  H.  Rand,  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  late  secretary  of  the  Genito-Urinary  Section  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  etc.,  says, — 

"  In  many  of  these  sexual  troubles,  particularly  where  there 
is  a  nervous  phase,  the  strictest  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  open 
and  toned  up,  and  good  nutritious  food  administered.  Some  one 
of  the  artificial  foods  may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  I  am 
especially  well  pleased  with  the  new  product,  paskola.  It  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction  where  used  in  many  cases." 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  physicians  who  have  not  tried 
this  article  take  advantage  of  the  manufacturers'  liberal  offer 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  our  pages. 


Xhe  Majesty  of  Trifles. 

The  course  of  life  is  a  thousand  trifles,  then  some  crises,  and 
again  a  thousand  trifles  and  a  crisis  nothing  but  green  leaves 
under  common  sun  and  shadow,  and  then  a  storm  or  a  rare  June 
day.  And  far  more  than  the  storm  or  the  perfect  day  the  common 
sun  and  the  common  shadow  do  to  make  the  autumn  rich.  It  is 
the  "every  days"  that  count.  They  must  be  made  to  tell,  or 
the  years  have  failed. — William  C.  Gannett. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Xlie  Problem  of  Work. 


BY  E.  C.  BAILKY,  C.K.,  M.D,, 
Yardley,  Pa. 

"'^O  most  people,  material  success  in  one  form  or  another 
is  the  ever-present,  all-absorbing  subject  of  thought 
,  and  object  of  pursuit.  Varying  widely  in  degree  from 
'  that  of  the  common  laborer,  whose  ideal  existence  is 
one  of  an  abundance  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life, 
and  an  occasional  outing  for  himself  and  family,  to  that  of  the 
man  of  millions,  continually  striving  to  add  another  unit  to  the 
seventh  of  the  imposing  array  of  figures  representing  his  posses- 
sions, the  ambition  is  essentially  one  and  the  same.  "  How  can 
I  increase  my  income?"  is  the  well-nigh  universally  self-pro- 
pounded query.  It  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  imply  a 
wish  for  wealth  per  se  ;  but,  fortune  once  acquired,  other  things 
coveted  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  Leisure  for  travel,  study,  or 
hobby  riding  ;  collection  of  works  of  art,  rare  books,  or  curios  ; 
gratification  of  refined  tastes,  philanthropic  desires,  or  longings 
for  social  or  political  honors, — all  such  opportunities  follow  the 
advent  of  riches  as  the  night  the  day.  The  problem  of  life  has 
success  for  its  reward,  and  men  toil,  accept  the  most  perilous 
risks,  fight,  and  die  in  the  attempt  to  solve  it,  each  in  his  own 
way.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  measure  of  success  is  the 
measure  t)f  the  productive  capacity  or  coefficient  of  energy  of  the 
individual, — the  measure  of  the  ability  to  do,  to  accomplish, 
to  win,  and  to  hold.  The  problem  of  life  is  the  problem  of  work. 
S  65 
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From  the  worker's  point  of  view,  tlie  human  body  is  simply 
a  machine  for  the  production  and  expenditure  of  power.  Force 
is  generated  in  the  living  cell  at  the  expense  of  its  own  perfec- 
tion, the  integrity  of  the  protoplasm  thus  destroyed  being  restored 
by  the  accession  of  new  material  prepared  by  the  action  of  cer- 
tain ferments  upon  ingested  food.  In  this  process  the  circulation 
performs  the  duties  of  a  common  carrier,  not  only  distributing  the 
pabulum  wherever  it  is  required,  but  removing  the  debris  of  retro- 
grade metamorphosis, — the  ashes,  so  to  speak,  of  the  fuel  con- 
sumed in  producing  the  power  expended. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  normal  reconstructive  pro- 
cess is  continuous  ;  but  the  natural  division  of  the  day  into  three 
periods  devoted  to  labor,  rest  and  recreation,  and  sleep,  respec- 
tively, indicates  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  intermittent. 
Twenty-four  hours  constitute  a  complete  cycle,  during  which 
protoplasm  is  consumed — i.e.,  converted  into  power — and  re- 
newed. The  healthy  individual  of  good  habits  rises  at  morn, 
refreshed  and  reinvigorated,  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a 
race. 

To  complete  the  work  of  repair  within  the  allotted  time,  all 
functional  activity  on  the  part  of  the  depleted  cells  must  cease. 
The  perfection  of  human  effort  depends  upon  two  conditions, — 
viz.,  the  presence  of  an  ample  supply  of  properly-prepared  tissue 
pabulum,  and  an  unrestricted  opportunity  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  reparative  material  is  intended.  From  a  purely 
physiological  stand  point,  the  invocation  of  welcome  oft  quoted 
by  the  hospitable  host  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast,  should  read, 
"  Let  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,  sleep  on  satiety,  and  health 
on  all!" 

Modern  methods  of  business  are  exacting  in  the  extreme. 
The  demand  is  for  more  work,  greater  productive  capacity,  in- 
creased coeflScient  of  individual  energy.  "  Hurry"  is  literally  the 
order  of  the  day, and  its  synonyme,  "hustle,"  is  rapidly  passing 
from  the  domain  of  slang  into  the  realm  of  colloquial  legitimacy. 
Ships  are  built  to  outstrip  the  wind  ;  railroad  service  is  popular 
in  proportion  to  the  speed  attained  ;  and  the  work  of  two  days  is 
being  compressed  into  one  whenever  possible.  Compared  with 
even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  competition  is  keener  ;  the  rates 
of  interest  and  profit  are  lower,  and  a  much  larger  sum'of  money 
must  be  won  and  invested  before  the  possessor  may  retire  to  live 
in  laxury  upon  its  returns  ;  and  the  occasional  phenomenal  sue. 
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cesses  in  speculative  ventures  stimulate  the  less  favored  to  an 
undue  exertion  to  acquire  wealth  in  early  middle  life,  that  ample 
time  may  be  had  in  which  to  enjoy  it  while  health  and  vigor  yet 
remain.  The  world  of  action  moves  at  the  pace  that  kills.  The 
riches  men  covet  have  wings  to  elude  the  grasp  as  well  as  escape 
from  the  hand  ;  and  in  the  rapid  march  of  the  vast  army  engaged 
in  their  pursuit,  many  there  be  that  faint  and  fall  out  by  the  way, 
exhausted,  crippled,  or  killed  in  the  futile  endeavors  to  be  found 
in  the  van. 

Speed  can  never  be  obtained  save  at  the  expense  of  power. 
The  cost  of  running  a  locomotive  sixty  miles  an  hour  is  far  greater 
than  twice  that  of  one-half  the  rate,  the  ratio  of  the  one  to  the 
other  increasing  with  every  mile  added.  The  factor  of  friction, 
atmospheric  and  mechanical,  follows  the  same  rule.  Power  is 
diverted  from  the  wheels  and  expended  in  forced  draft,  and  over- 
coming the  inertia  of  masses  and  particles  compelled  to  move 
rapidly  and  change  the  direction  of  their  motion  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  In  fact,  high  rates  of  speed  are  opposed 
by  all  properties  of  matter,  and  attained  only  by  the  most  prod- 
igal waste  of  power  and  a  high  degree  of  wear  and  tear  of  the 
mechanism. 

The  same  law  obtains  in  vital  dynamics.  A  rapid  pace  en- 
tails the  consumption  of  an  enormous  amount  of  expensive  mate- 
rial compared  with  the  value  of  resulting  products.  The  digestion 
must  be  pushed  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its  capacity,  and  the  most 
painstaking  care  exercised  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  health, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  minimum,  and  even  then  it  is 
disproportionately  great.  The  pugilist  displays  his  wisdom  when 
preparing  for  a  contest  in  which  the  cheapest  of  all  vital  pro- 
ducts, brute  force,  is  to  be  expended,  by  submitting  to  the  judg- 
ment of  an  expert.  The  whole  routine  of  his  daily  life  is  made 
to  conform  to  hygienic  rules.  Food  of  the  best  quality  is  delib- 
erately consumed  at  regular  hours.  Exercise  is  taken  with  the 
sole  idea  of  conserving  and  increasing  bodily  strength.  Every 
muscle  is  carefully  trained  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection, 
stimulants  are  absolutely  interdicted,  and  an  abundance  of  time 
set  apart  for  rest  and  sleep. 

But  the  parallel  between  the  steam-engine  and  the  human 
body,  considered  as  generators  of  force,  ends  as  soon  as  the  fuel 
supplied  becomes  inadequate.  In  the  one  case  the  power  pro- 
duced at  a  given  moment  of  time  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
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fuel  converted  into  heat  a  few  seconds  previously.  Once  the  tem- 
perature of  the  boiler  fails,  the  motion  quickly  declines,  and 
shortly  ceases.  In  the  other  case,  however,  the  palpable  effect  of 
the  withdrawal  or  marked  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  food  is 
not  immediate.  The  coefficient  of  energy,  which  represents  the 
productive  capacity  when  outgo  does  not  exceed  income,  seldom 
shows  the  deprivation  at  once, — to  all  appearances  it  may  be  pre- 
served intact  for  a  long  period.  The  protoplasm  of  tissue  cells 
is  endowed  with  what  may  be  termed  "  reserve  power,"  the  meas- 
ure of  which  varies  with  the  individual ;  and,  although  the  nutri- 
tive supply  be  deficient,  the  usual  requisitions  maybe  honored  in 
full,  the  shortage  being  made  good  by  a  draft  upon  the  surplus. 
The  "reserve"  may  not  inaptly  be  likened  to  the  fund  that  the 
prudent  financier  puts  aside  to  provide  for  emergencies.  Kept 
separate  from  the  capital  and  increased  at  every  opportunity,  it  is 
an  anchor  to  windward  ;  and  should  a  panic  threaten  danger  or 
enormous  demands  upon  his  resources  seem  inevitable,  the  far- 
sighted  man  of  affairs  thus  secured  need  have  no  thought  of  the 
morrow.  Compelled  by  necessity  to  draw  upon  it  in  order  to 
avert  disaster,  as  soon  as  the  tide  turns  and  the  currents  of 
business  return  to  the  usual  channels,  he  makes  it  his  first  duty 
to  replenish  the  store  and  renew  what  the  civil  engineer  would 
call  his  "factor  of  safety." 

The  value  placed  upon  an  article  by  its  owner  is  generally 
determined  by  the  cost  of  obtaining  it.  Inherited  fortune  is 
rarely  appreciated  ;  and,  if  won  by  the  turn  of  a  wheel  or  a  sudden 
change  in  the  price  of  stocks,  the  money  is  too  often  squandered. 
The  competency  obtained  by  piling  one  hard-earned  dollar  upon 
another,  however,  is  held  in  high  esteem  and  carefully  conserved, 
no  odds  how  great  the  resulting  hoard  becomes.  The  spirit 
displayed  by  the  recipients  when  accepting  gratuitous  aid,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  utilized,  frequently  cause  the  char- 
itable to  question  the  advisability  of  the  work.  The  most  pre- 
cious of  all  sources  of  power,  the  protoplasm  of  human  tissue 
cells,  is  an  inheritance,  and,  because  its  nature  is  that  of  a  gift,  is 
seldom  regarded  as  worthy  of  consideration  so  long  as  it  continues 
to  furnish  the  energy  demanded.  The  pace  is  set  and  must  be 
kept  up  at  any  cost.  To  fall  behind  is  certain  failure.  Others 
hold  out  and  must  not  be  permitted  to  forge  ahead  for  lack  of 
effort.  Hurry  and  worry  draw  heavily  upon  the  vital  powers. 
The  hours  allotted  to  labor  are  too  few,  and  those  of  rest  and 
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sleep  are  diminished.  The  coeflGcient  of  energy  begins  to  fail 
and  the  reserve  is  depleted  a  little  each  day,  and  at  length 
the  draft  is  returned  with  the  appalling  comment,  "  no  funds." 

The  downward  tendency  of  our  highly-specialized  civilization 
is  often  overlooked  or  ignored.  The  optimist  enunciating  his 
platform,  "points  with  pride"  at  the  increased  longevity  of  the 
race,  and  claims  the  ability  to  refute  any  statement  of  the  sort 
by  means  of  deductions  drawn  from  ream  after  ream  of  statistics  ; 
but  the  evidence  thus  obtained  is  far  from  conclusive.  Longevity 
is  not  by  any  means  the  touchstone  of  value.  Many  of  those  who 
attain  great  age  have  lived  the  life  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and 
others  of  the  same  class  have  never  been  capable  of  much  exer- 
tion from  the  period  of  childhood  to  that  of  the  "  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon. ' '  The  test  must  be  applied  to  the  coefficient  of  energy 
of  the  individual  worker.  True,  man's  inventive  genius  has 
augmented  the  amount  of  the  finished  product  per  capita,  and, 
superficially  viewed,  seems  to  have  enhanced  the  value  of  each 
one's  labor.  But  the  real  worth  of  what  is  accomplished  is  not 
and  cannot  be  accurately  determined  in  every  case,  while  busi- 
ness and  social  conditions  remain  as  they  are  to  day.  The  great 
centres  of  population  are  powerful  magnets,  attracting  and  hold- 
ing multitudes  fascinated  with  exciting  variety  and  dazzled  by 
glittering  show  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  price  of  human  pro- 
toplasm has  been  cheapened, — it  has  at  times  been  a  veritable 
drug  in  the  market,  so  large  the  supply  and  relatively  small 
the  demand.  So  long  as  the  individual's  coefiacient  of  energy  is 
preserved,  the  value  of  the  finished  product  may  be  computed  in 
dollars  and  cents  ;  but  when  the  reserve  is  depleted,  there  are  no 
figures  with  which  to  represent  the  cost.  The  material  destroyed 
in  the  work  is  invaluable, — its  price  is  above  rubies. 

The  downward  tendency  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
most  notable  in  the  localities  where  the  call  for  speed  and  power 
is  at  the  maximum.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  hosts  gather- 
ing daily  in  the  bourses,  exchanges,  and  markets  of  large  cities, 
would  soon  be  materially  lessened  in  number  were  it  not  that 
their  ranks  are  continually  receiving  accessions  from  without. 
The  family  of  the  wealthy,  self-made  man  of  trade  or  finance  sel- 
dom contributes  a  recruit  of  sufficient  ability  and  energy  to  make 
him  the  worthy  successor  of  the  veteran  head  of  the  firm.  The 
name  of  the  house  may  remain  indefinitely  after  the  retirement  of 
its  founder,  but  the  management  usually  passes  into  other  hands. 
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The  merchant  prince  of  to-day  is,  as  a  rule,  of  humble  origin, 
more  often  born  and  reared  in  the  country,  where  hygienic  sur- 
roundings and  regular  habits  of  life  promote  the  development  of 
the  vigorous,  robust  frame  so  essential  an  element  of  victory  in 
the  battle  that  is  to  the  strong.  It  seems  to  be  a  well  nigh  inex- 
orable law  of  nature  that  the  line  of  him  who  wanders  far  from 
her  simple  environments  and  forsakes  her  pleasant  ways  is 
marked  for  early  decline  or  speedy  extinction  ;  while  the  rewards 
and  blessings  of  the  highest  degree  of  physical  perfection  are  be- 
stowed in  full  measure  upon  the  children  content  to  remain  amid 
the  conditions  found  in  intimate  companionship  with  the  works 
of  her  own  creative  hand.  Antaeus  still  lives,  and  good  Mother 
Earth  continues  to  renew  his  strength  so  long  as  he  habitually 
returns  to  her  breast ;  but  once  permanently  removed  from  con- 
tact with  the  original  source  of  his  power,  the  energy  expended 
without  stint  in  the  contest  with  the  untiring  foe  is  not  restored, 
and  he  falls  a  victim  to  the  grip  of  the  modern  strangler. 

The  pathological  aspect  of  the  problem  of  work  is  that  pre- 
sented by  the  elTect  of  the  methods  and  habits  in  vogue  to- day 
upon  the  individual  coefficient  of  energy,  the  perfection  and 
preservation  of  which,  as  before  stated,  depend  upon  two  factors, 
— viz.,  an  ample  supply  of  tissue  pabulum,  properly  prepared, 
and  an  unrestricted  opportunity  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  the  reparative  material  is  intended.  Further  inquiry  is 
naturally  divided  into  a  consideration  of  the  condition  and  ade- 
quacy of  modern  digestion  and  rest  and  sleep. 

We  are  a  nation  of  dyspeptics.  Not  that  we  are,  one  and  all 
of  us,  the  victims  of  serious  disease  of  the  sort,  but  that  there 
exists  in  the  average  individual  a  condition  of  impaired  nutritive 
power,  an  inability  to  thoroughly  digest  and  assimilate  one  or 
more  articles  or  classes  of  food  in  common  use.  Functional  de- 
rangements of  this  sort  are  exceedingly  common,  and  American 
gout  is  a  well-defined  species  of  the  genus  podag7-a.  So  far  as 
medical  and  dental  experiences  and  observations  go,  the  deterio- 
rating process  is  still  active, — the  tendency  is  downward. 

Again  the  statements  oppose  the  views  of  the  enthusiastic 
optimist  who  is  fond  of  congratulating  himself  and  the  world 
that  man  is  ever  rising  in  all  respects  to  higher  planes  of  thinking 
and  of  living,  and  that  whatever  evils  spring  up  as  the  race 
advances  are  and  must  necessarily  be  but  temporary,  soon  to  dis- 
appear before  the  flaming  sword  of  ever-increasing  virtue  or  the 
influence  of  greater  scientific  knowledge. 
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Unfortunately,  theory  and  facts,  however  well  they  may 
accord  in  other  respects,  fail  to  agree  in  this.  Apart  from  the 
general  verdict  of  medicine  and  dentistry,  corroborative  evidence 
of  the  discrepancy  may  be  found  on  every  hand.  The  enormous 
and  increasing  demand  for  digestive  ferments  for  self-treatment  is 
a  matter  of  common  observation,  while  tonics,  pick  me-ups,  and 
predigested  foods  are  high  in  the  popular  favor  and  sources  of 
large  revenue  to  the  producers  if  not  to  the  retail  vendors.  True, 
this  is  an  age  of  charity  and  good  works.  The  poorest  need  not 
starve,  freeze,  nor  suffer  for  lack  of  medical  attention,  for  philan- 
thropy everywhere  stretches  forth  a  helping  hand.  Neverthe- 
less, it  can  hardly  be  claimed  with  a  show  of  reason  that  the  great 
commercial  houses  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  in 
question  are  being  run  as  eleemosynary  institutions  or  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  making  money.  The  demand  must 
exist  in  the  regular  channels  of  trade  or  the  abundant  supply 
everywhere  in  sight  would  not  be  forthcoming.  The  public  evi- 
dently feels  the  need  of  such  artificial  aid  or  the  goods  would  not 
find  so  ready  a  sale  ;  and  the  presumption  is  that  they  are  pur- 
chased and  consumed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  remedying  the  ills 
their  reputed  virtues  are  advertised  to  mitigate  or  cure.  Their 
use  in  such  vast  quantities  cannot  be  explained  upon  the  hypoth- 
esis of  an  approaching  millennium  of  nutritive  perfection. 

Close  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  vocation  followed  con- 
sumes more  than  one-third  of  the  worker's  day.  Those  who 
reside  at  a  distance  from  business  centres  are  prone  to  postpone 
rising  until  the  last  moment,  swallowing  the  morning  meal  in 
haste  and  hurrying  to  catch  the  usual  train.  The  food  ingested 
after  the  longest  period  of  abstinence  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is 
small  in  quantity  and  imperfectly  masticated,  and  its  digestion  is 
delayed  by  the  effects  of  the  undue  exertion  immediately  follow- 
ing. The  condition  and  result  resemble  those  of  the  familiar 
physiological  experiment  of  permitting  one  of  two  dogs,  simulta- 
neously fed  to  repletion,  to  remain  at  home  in  quiet  and  compell- 
ing the  other  to  follow  the  chase  as  soon  as  the  stomach  is  filled. 
Killed  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  hours,  the  process  of  digestion 
in  the  former  is  found  well-nigh  completed,  while  in  the  latter  it 
has  hardly  began.  In  the  office,  counting-room,  or  work-shop 
the  exacting  nature  of  the  toiler's  duties  necessitates  the  produc- 
tion and  continuation  of  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  the  utilization  of 
every  moment  of  time.    As  a  natural  consequence,  the  mid- day 
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meals  are  bolted  standing  and  the  bowels  denied  their  legitimate 
rights,  the  evacuations  being  put  oflF  until  a  more  convenient 
season. 

The  character  of  food  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  are  also  open  to  criti- 
cism. The  average  worker  cares  little  for  breakfast,  which, 
theoretically  at  least,  should  be  the  heartiest  meal  of  the  three 
ordinarily  consumed.  Oatmeal,  meat  cooked  in  fat,  fried  potatoes 
swimming  in  grease,  bread  and  butter,  and  coffee  make  up  the 
bill  of  fare  of  the  most  vigorous.  The  rule  is,  however,  that  the 
cravings  of  the  appetite  are  appeased  with  the  favorite  Scotch 
dish  and  the  baker's  product  only,  the  main  reliance  for  the 
power  soon  to  be  expended  being  placed  upon  a  strong  infusion 
of  the  fragrant  berry.  A  stimulant  replaces  food.  The  lunch,  if 
put  up  at  home,  is  not  always  in  the  best  and  most  palatable  con- 
dition when  taken,  and  if  purchased  during  the  "nooning,"  is 
composed  of  edibles  that  would  sorely  try  the  powers  of  a  normal 
liver,  were  they  thoroughly  masticated  and  deliberately  eaten. 

The  worst  of  the  story  remains  to  be  told.  InsuflSciently 
nourished,  unnaturally  stimulated,  and  heavily  taxed  during  the 
day,  by  the  time  the  worker  arrives  at  his  home  at  night,  every 
atom  of  protoplasm  in  his  make-up  is  clamoring  for  renewal. 
Tired  in  mind  and  body,  his  appetite  is  too  often  abnormally  keen 
at  the  end  of  his  labors,  and  having  ample  leisure  in  which  to 
satisfy  its  cravings,  he  sits  down  at  7  p.m.  to  a  hot,  tempting 
dinner  composed  of  meat,  vegetables,  salads,  relishes,  and  rich 
gravies.  To  cap  the  climax,  after  having  eaten  his  fill  of  the 
substantials,  a  heavy  dessert  of  pudding  or  pastry  is  added  to  the 
contents  of  the  already  over- burdened  stomach.  Fatigue  of  brain 
or  muscle  cannot  exist  without  a  corresponding  weariness  else- 
where. One  member  never  suffers  alone.  Bodily  exhaustion  is 
attended  with  mental  inactivity.  The  literary  man  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  long  period  of  continuous  professional  work  is  in  no 
condition  to  enter  the  lists  to  contest  in  a  fencing  bout  or  a  box- 
ing match,  no  odds  how  great  his  athletic  prowess.  The  diges- 
tive organs  participate  in  the  general  relaxation  and  torpor  of  the 
tired  body,  and  yet  are  denied  the  smallest  measure  of  considera- 
tion. Filled  with  material  that  can  be  perfectly  handled  and 
disposed  of  only  when  the  tone  of  the  whole  system  is  at  par, 
they  are  expected  to  do  their  work  uncomplainingly  and  prepare 
an  adequate  supply  of  power-producing  pabulum  for  the  needs  of 
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the  morrow.  What  wonder  that  the  oflFender  rises  in  the  morning 
with  heavy  head,  perverted  taste,  pasty  mouth,  and  furred  tongue, 
feeling  less  disposed  to  exertion  than  when  he  retired  the  night 
before  !  What  wonder  that  his  eye  is  dull,  his  breath  foul,  his 
motion  sluggish,  and  his  faculties  blunted  !  At  the  beginning  of 
a  day  of  hard  work,  possibly  to  be  found  full  of  trying  ordeals  to 
be  endured,  grave  emergencies  to  be  met,  or  great  opportunities 
to  be  seized  and  turned  to  personal  advantage  if  head  be  cool  and 
nerve  steady,  what  wonder  that  he  resorts  to  the  matutinal  cock- 
tail to  whet  his  appetite  and  spur  his  flagging  energies  ! 

(to  be  continued.) 


Constipation;  Biliousness;  Piles. 


BY  JOSEPH  F.  EDWARDS,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

(continued  from  JANUARY  ISSUE.) 

'OW  are  your  bowels;  are  they  regular?"  "Oh! 
'    yes,  doctor,  they  are  pretty  fair."    "Are  they 
,    opened  daily  ?"  "Oh,  no!"  "  How  often  are  they 
'    moved?"    "Well,  sometimes  every  two  or  three 
'    days,  and,  sometimes,  not  for  a  week." 
The  foregoing  conversation  has,  I  venture  to  say,  repeatedly 
taken  place  between  every  physician  in  active  practice  and  many 
of  his  patients. 

It  is  astonishing,  I  might  say,  incomprehensible,  neverthe- 
less it  is  a  dismal  fact,  that,  even  among  intelligent  persons,  little 
or  no  attention  is  paid  to  this  all-important  matter  of  regular  and 
free  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  I  recall  to  mird  one  striking 
case  (that  can  be  paralleled  by  thousands)  of  an  exceedingly 
intelligent  lady  of  60,  who  told  me  that  she  had  never, 
throughout  her  long  life,  given  a  second  thought  to  her  bowels  ; 
when  she  had  the  inclination  to  have  them  moved,  if  convenient, 
she  would  seek  the  water-closet,  if  the  inclination  became  mani- 
fest at  an  inconvenient  time,  it  was  suppressed  by  an  effort  of  the 
will ;  if  the  desire  did  not  manifest  itself,  well,  no  matter,  she 
did  not  care  ;  and  sometimes,  she  told  me,  a  week  or  more  would 
elapse  without  one  single  evacuation.    This  lady,  •whose  parents 
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lived  to  be  90,  died  at  64,  of  Bright's  disease.  I  venture  to 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  are  more  persons 
in  the  world  who  are  costive  or  constipated  (generally  through 
their  own  fault,  or,  at  least,  through  want  of  information  on 
the  subject)  by  a  large  majority  than  are  regular.  I  have  now 
under  my  care  a  lady  who  tells  me  that  she  frequently  passes 
three  weeks  without  a  single  evacuation  :  I  set  to  work  to  induce 
regular  daily  passages,  and,  although  well  advanced  in  years, 
with  her  stomach  and  liver  much  disordered  from  this  costive 
habit,  the  improvement  in  her  appearance  and  in  her  general 
health  has  been  marvellous. 

A  very  striking  and  instructive  case  has  recently  claimed  my 
attention  :  a  gentleman,  apparently  in  good  health  otherwise, 
would  have  fever  every  afternoon  ;  in  vain  were  drugs  ;  daily, 
daily,  for  months,  would  the  afternoon  fever  manifest  itself ;  his 
bowels  were  moved  daily,  hence  suspicion  was  not  directed  to 
them  ;  but,  finally,  the  obstinate  daily  rise  of  temperature  caused 
the  bowels  to  be  thought  of,  as  a  last  possibility.  He  was  given 
daily,  for  one  week,  a  dose  of  laxol,  and  he  passed  an  almost 
incredible  number  of  small,  hard,  faecal  balls  ;  the  afternoon  fever 
disappeared  and  returned  no  more.  Think  well  of  this  case,  for 
it  is  most  instructive ;  this  man's  bowels  would  have  been  called 
regular,  because  he  had  a  daily  evacuation  ;  but  it  was  incom- 
plete ;  each  day  some  little  was  left  behind  ;  this  remnant  became 
hard  and  dry;  daily,  the  accumulation  was  added  to,  until,  finally, 
this  accumulation  of  hardened,  irritating  matter,  so  greatly  irri- 
tated the  delicate  mucous  lining  of  the  bowels  as  to  give  rise  to 
a  veritable  sympathetic  fever. 

I  have  been  led  to  regard  regularity  and  completeness  of 
evacuations  from  the  bowels  as  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  promotion  of  lon- 
gevity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  costiveness  or  constipation  as 
one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  the  production  of  many  of  the 
diseases  not  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a  special  poison  for 
their  origin,  and  capable  of  producing  such  a  vitiated  and  disor- 
dered condition  of  the  system,  as  to  nurture  and  favor  the  devel- 
opment of  diseases  even  which  do  require  these  special  poisons. 

Therefore  have  I  become  firmly  convinced  that,  if  human 
nature  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated  the  great  necessity 
of  regular  evacuations,  and  would  practise  such  simple  rules  as 
would  secure  them,  much  disease  and  discomfort  would  be 
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avoided,  and  a  better  state  of  general  health  and  longer  life  would 
result. 

Every  good  housekeeper  knows  and  appreciates  the  necessity 
of  periodical  house-cleanings.  If  she  dees  not  scrub  the  floors 
before  laying  the  carpets  in  the  fall,  and  wash  the  paint,  she  does 
not  consider  that  she  has  a  pure  and  clean  house.  Every  maid 
of  all-work  has  a  certain  day  on  which  she  must  sweep  the  par- 
lor, another  for  the  dining-room,  and  so  on,  and  every  day  she 
must  dust  all  the  rooms  ;  windows  must  be  washed  and  rooms 
aired.  And  all  this  work  for  what  ?  In  order  that  the  house  may 
be  cleaned  of  its  impurities. 

All  large  cities  vie  with  each  other  in  perfecting  their  sys- 
tems of  drainage  ;  and  for  what  ?  In  order  that  this  very  dead 
and  decaying  organic  matter,  this  waste,  of  which  I  have  been 
telling  you,  may  be  removed  and  prevented  from  contaminating 
the  air  that  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  the  food  that 
we  eat.  An  intelligent  person  going  to  live  in  the  country  will 
seek  sloping  ground,  and  high  locations  are  generally  considered 
the  healthiest  ;  why  ?  Because,  according  to  natural  laws,  drain- 
age will  be  better,  and  the  sloping  ground  will  carry  away  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  house  that  dead  and  decaying  matter  that 
your  bodies  are  continually  giving  off. 

Now,  does  it  not  seem  strange,  upon  reflection,  that  intelli- 
gent men  and  women  will  go  to  all  this  trouble  and  expense  to 
remove  deleterious  matter  from  their  company,  when  it  has  once 
left  their  bodies,  and  yet  so  many  of  them  will  go  on  from  day  to 
day,  unconcernedly  performing  their  various  duties  of  life,  seem- 
ingly ignorant  of  the  fact  that  an  enormous  quantity  of  foul,  rot- 
ten, and  unclean  matter  is  daily  accumulating  within  their  bodies, 
poisoning  the  very  foundation  of  their  lives,  and  sowing  the 
seeds  of  disease  and  premature  death  ;  does  it  not  seem  incredible  ? 
Oh  !  it  is  a  terrible  thing  this  knowledge  of  everything  but  our 
own  bodies. 

This  trouble  of  constipation  is  very  frequently  contracted  by 
growing  children  ;  their  parents,  before  them,  have  not  been 
taught  to  value  the  necessity  of  regular  evacuations,  hence  they 
do  not  impress  it  upon  the  children,  and  so  these  boys  and  girls, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  play  and  amusement,  the  desire  to  defecate 
comes  upon  them,  resist  it  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  rather 
than  have  their  recreation  interfered  with,  and  only  yield  obedi- 
ence to  it  when  its  commands  become  absolutely  irresistible. 
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Constantly  and  repeatedly  refusing  to  listen  to  this  voice  of 
nature  demanding  a  purification,  a  removal  of  poisonous  matter, 
the  sensibility  of  the  bowels  finally  becomes  blunted,  and  a  costive 
habit  is  established.  Not  being  taught  differently  in  childhood, 
they  do  not  consider  it  injurious,  when  they  grow  to  maturity,  to 
allow  their  bowels  to  remain  unopened  for  days  at  a  time,  and 
they,  in  turn,  neglect  this  all-important  matter  in  their  children. 

Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  of  England,  says,  in  his  valuable  and 
practical  work  on  "Slight  Ailments,"  "You  will  find  that  people 
who  suflfer  from  habitual  constipation  and  those  who  have  a 
regular  but  quantitatively  deficient  action,  complain  of  certain 
unpleasant  sensations.  Although  there  is  no  organic  disease, 
and  if  you  examined  every  part  of  such  person  you  would  not 
find  the  least  indication  of  the  slightest  structural  change,  the 
almost  constant  discomfort  many  of  these  people  have  to  endure 
is  really  great ;  and  not  only  so,  but  various  more  or  less  serious 
conditions  may  result  from  habitual  constipation.  In  this  way 
that  unpleasant  condition  known  as  hypochondriasis  in  the  male, 
and  as  a  form  of  hysteria  in  the  female,  very  often  commences. 
There  is  even  the  possibility  that  a  condition  bordering  upon 
insanity  may  be  brought  about  by  long-continued  improper  action 
of  the  bowels." 

Any  one  whose  bowels  have  been  closed  for  several  days  and 
then  has  an  evacuation  cannot  help  but  be  struck  by  the  terribly 
oflFeasive  odor  of  the  passage,  showing  to  what  an  extent  putre- 
faction has  taken  place.  Do  you  know  that  the  most  prolific 
ciuse  of  typhoid  fever  is  emanations,  in  the  shape  of  foul  gases 
and  percolations,  from  privies  and  water-closets,  these  gases  being 
generated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  matter  that  you  have  passed 
from  your  bowels  ?  Do  you  also  know  that  typhoid  fever  is  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of  small  ulcers  or  running  sores  in  small 
glands  which  are  located  in  your  bowels? 

Do2s  it  seem  out  of  place  to  imagine  that  the  retention  of  a 
large  quantity  of  this  same  rotting  material  in  your  bowels, 
liberating  these  same  poisonous  gases,  acting  on  these  same  little 
glands,  might  produce  this  same  typhoid  fever,  or,  at  least,  a  con- 
dition very  similar  to  it .'' 

Do  you  know  what  "  haemorrhoids"  or  "piles"  are?  They 
are  an  enlargement,  an  engorgement  with  blood,  of  the  small 
veins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus  ;  can  you  not  understand  that 
the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  this  poisonous  matter  in  the 
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lower  part  of  the  bowels — matter  that  ought  not  to  be  there,  aud 
that,  consequently,  is  a  foreign  body — will  so  irritate  the  delicate 
lining  of  your  bowels  (a  lining  as  delicate  as  that  which  coats  the 
inside  of  your  mouth  and  cheeks,  with  which  it  is  both  continuous 
and  identical)  as  to  cause  an  extra  amount  of  blood  to  flow  into 
its  vessels,  and,  this  costive  habit  continuing,  will  eventually  pro- 
duce a  chronic  engorgement  or  congestion  of  these  vessels,  and 
you  have  all  the  sufferings  and  tortures  of  piles  as  a  result  of  this 
constipation  ? 

In  women,  the  womb  occupies  a  position  directly  in  front  of 
the  bowels,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  thin  membrane  ; 
can  you  not  easily  perceive  how  this  congestion  of  the  bowels  will 
also  have  a  tendency  to  cause  too  much  blood  to  flow  into  the 
womb,  and  to  produce  an  engorgement  of  it  with  all  its  attendant 
suffering?  Again,  the  womb  is  movable  ;  it  is  suspended  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  by  ligaments  or  cords,  sufficiently  stout 
and  strong  to  keep  it  in  its  proper  position  when  the  organ  is 
healthy  ;  but  suppose  this  costive  habit  so  irritates  the  womb  as 
to  cause  an  excessive  flow  of  blood  into  it ;  of  course,  it  will  be 
heavier  than  normal,  and  its  cords  being  unable  to  hold  it  in 
position,  it  drops  down  of  its  own  weight,  and  we  have  constipa- 
tion producing  all  the  misfortunes  of  falling  of  the  womb. 

Still  more  ;  this  constant  irritation  in  the  bowels  keeps  up  a 
constant  excess  of  blood  in  the  lining  membrane  thereof,  and, 
ultimately,  you  will  have  a  chronic  inflammation  established, 
which,  besides  causing  much  pain  and  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen, 
interferes  with  the  proper  digestion  and  absorption  of  food,  hence 
all  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  are  impeded. 

This  mass  of  waste  remaining  in  the  bowels  undergoes  putre- 
faction, and,  being  unable  to  escape  in  the  natural  way,  some 
portion  of  it  is  re-absorbed  by  the  vessels  ramifying  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  bowels,  and  is  carried  into  the  blood,  so  that  this 
fluid,  when  going  its  rounds  to  nourish  the  various  tissues  and 
organs,  carries  with  it  some  of  this  poisonous  material,  and  so 
poisoned  blood  gives  poisoned  nourishment  to  your  various 
organs  and  parts.  There  is  a  condition  of  self- poisoning,  so  to 
speak,  the  result  of  constipation,  that  is  worthy  of  most  serious 
consideration.  This  dead  organic  matter  retained  in  the  bowels 
undergoes  a  species  of  putrefactive  decomposition,  as  the  result 
of  which  poisons  are  elaborated,  and  these  poisons  absorbed  from 
the  bowels  into  the  blood  are  carried  everywhere  throughout  the 
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body,  to  not  only  impair  its  functional  integrity,  but  to  actually 
predispose  to,  if  not  directly  to  cause,  organic  disease. 

The  brain  and  the  stomach  can  be  aptly  compared  to  the  two 
balls  or  ends  of  a  dumb-bell,  while  the  nervous  communication 
between  them  may  be  compared  to  the  shaft,  so  intimate  is  the 
connection  which  exists  between  the  brain  and  the  stomach 
through  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system.  The  bowels,  as  you 
now  understand,  are  simply  a  prolongation  of  the  stomach  ;  they 
are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  brain  by  nerves.  A  very 
common  cause  of  convulsions  in  children  is  constipation,  and  the 
presence  of  worms  in  the  bowels  ;  the  worms  acting  as  an  irritant, 
a  foreign  body,  precisely  the  same  as  a  collection  of  dead  and 
decomposing  matter  does,  will  cause  an  irritation  in  the  bowels, 
and  this  irritation,  acting  through  the  nerves  by  what  is  known 
to  physicians  as  'Keflex  action''  will  so  irritate  the  brain  as  to 
give  rise  to  many  disordered  phenomena  on  its  part.  Can  you 
not,  therefore,  understand  how  easy  it  will  be  for  constipation  to 
produce  those  violent  headaches  to  which  costive  persons  are  so 
subject  ? 

The  liver  is  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  important 
organs  in  j'our  body.  How  often  do  you  hear  one  say,  "/  am 
bilious.''  These  bilious  attacks  are  caused  by  the  incomplete  re- 
moval from,  and,  consequently,  a  partial  retention  of,  the  bile  in 
the  blood,  where  it  does  not  belong.  When  the  liver  removes 
this  bile  from  the  blood  it  stores  it  up  in  a  small  sac  or  bag,  from 
which  it  ultimately  passes  through  a  small  duct  or  canal  into  the 
bowels,  into  which  it  empties  ;  the  membrane  which  lines  this 
duct  is  continuous  with  that  which  lines-  the  bowels.  Now,  can 
you  not  understand  how,  when  this  undue  retention  of  waste  has 
caused  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  that  this  inflammation  will 
extend  up  through  this  duct  and  ultimately  involve  the  liver 
itself?  and  let  me  tell  you  that  neither  the  liver  nor  any  other 
organ  can  properly  do  its  duty  if  it  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
if  it  has  too  much  blood  in  it. 

This  temporary  engorgement,  caused  by  a  temporary  con- 
stipation, if  frequently  repeated,  will,  by  degrees,  abnormally 
distend  the  vessels  of  the  liver ;  you  will  have  a  condition  of 
chronic  inflammation,  or  engorgement,  or  too  much  blood,  which, 
in  turn,  will  cause  degeneration  and  disease  of  the  structure  of 
the  liver  itself;  so  you  have  many  cases  of  serious  liver-disease 
induced  by  constipation. 
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Of  course,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  poisoned  blood,  which 
I  have  demonstrated  must  result  from  constipation,  will  carry 
some  of  this  poison  to  all  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  will 
produce  injurious  effects  on  them,  thus  interfering  with  the  whole 
function  of  life. 

Let  me  close  the  list  of  ills  produced  by  constipation  by 
telling  you  that  death  itself  may  result  therefrom.  To  support 
this  rather  startling  statement,  let  me  quote  the  following  remark- 
able case  from  Dr.  Beale's  work,  already  referred  to.  He  says, 
"Constipation  has  caused  death.  I  have  myself  seen  such  a 
case.  I  recollect  an  old  lady  who  had  been  bedridden  for  years, 
and  was,  in  fact,  dying  when  she  came  under  my  observation, 
whose  abdomen  had  increased  to  an  enormous  size.  To  my  great 
astonishment,  when  I  came  to  examine  it,  I  found  the  swelling 
due  to  an  enormous  collection  of  hard  fsecal  matter.  There  was 
no  fluid  and  very  little  gas,  but  the  whole  abdomen  (or  belly) 
seemed  occupied  by  a  huge  mass  of  hardened  faeces,  I  should 
think  amounting  in  weight  to  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  only  saw  the  patient  a  few  hours  before  death,  when  she 
was  reduced  to  the  last  state  of  exhaustion,  and  when  it  was 
impossible  to  interfere.  In  this  case  faeces  had  probably  been 
gradually  accumulating  in  the  bowels  without  attracting  notice. 
The  patient  being  bedridden,  the  circumstance  seems  to  have 
escaped  observation.  Probably,  if  a  medical  practitioner  had 
been  allowed  to  interfere  some  six  months  before,  the  patient 
might  have  been  saved.  Injections  might  have  been  given,  and 
the  contents  of  the  bowel  thus  removed  before  any  harm  to  it  had 
resulted." 

I  have  now  told  you  enough,  I  think,  to  make  you  fully 
realize  the  absolute  necessity  of  free  and  daily  evacuations  from 
the  bowels.  You  will  now  know,  if  you  did  not  before,  that  the 
evil  results  of  constipation  are  not  confined  to  the  bowels,  but 
ramify  throughout  the  whole  organism  ;  indeed,  they  have  no 
boundary  ;  their  field  of  operation  is  limited  only  by  the  limits  of 
the  body  itself. 

You  will  probably  not  read  this  article  unless  you  are  suffer- 
ing from  constipation  (in  which  event  the  symptoms  thereof  will 
be  all  too  familiar  to  you),  or  unless  you  are  prudent  and  sensible 
enough  to  desire  to  avoid  the  evils  incident  thereto,  in  which 
event,  by  following  the  teachings  herein  set  forth,  you  will  never 
experience  these  symptoms  ;  hence  we  will  hurry  on  to  that  por- 
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tion  of  the  subject  in  which  you  are  most  interested,  and  tell  ycu 
how  to  secure  natural,  daily,  complete  evacuations  without  a 
resort  to  drugs. 

Perhaps  you  belong  to  that  great  array  of  persons  who  only 
suflfer  from  periodical  constipation ;  if  you  do,  it  is  your  own 
fault,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  overcome  it. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


Occupation  and  L^ongcvity. 


BY  J.  M.   FRENCH,  M.D., 
Milford,  Mass. 


CCUPATION  is  an  important  factor  in  longevity,  de- 
termining, as  it  does  in  great  measure,  the  conditions 
of  man's  existence.  As  a  general  rule,  those  occupa- 
tions are  most  favorable  to  long  life  which  involve 
pure  air  and  out-door  life,  and  which  furnish  abun- 
dant exercise  and  harmonious  development  for  both  body  and 
mind;  which  do  not  call  for  overwork,  too  many  hours  of  labor, 
worry  of  mind,  or  loss  of  sleep  ;  which  allow  a  reasonable  degree 
of  independence,  and  are  sufl&ciently  remunerative  to  allow  those 
who  are  engaged  in  them  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  practical  eflFect  of  occupation  upon  longevity  is  shown 
by  a  table  given  in  the  Massachusetts  Registration  Report  for 
1886,  covering  a  period  of  forty-three  years  and  eight  months, 
showing  the  average  age  at  death  of  persons  engaged  in  different 
employments.  Only  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  whose 
employments  were  known,  are  considered  in  the  table.  The 
whole  number  of  persons  included  is  238,792,  and  their  average 
age  is  51.87  years.  The  different  occupations  are  considered 
separately,  and  are  also  grouped  in  two  classes,  according  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  duties  performed. 

First  on  the  list  come  cultivators  of  the  earth,  or  farmers, 
with  an  average  longevity  of  66.37  years,  which  is  nearly  twelve 
years  greater  than  that  of  any  other  class.  This  is  what  might 
be  expected,  as  the  conditions  of  farm  life  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  normal  than  those  of  any  other  occupation.   Says  Dr.  Farr, 
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the  celebrated  English  registrar- general,  "  Man  is  naturally  an 
open-air  animal.  He  is  made  to  work,  and  the  sky  is  his  native 
covering.  So,  after  taking  everything  into  account,  the  hunter, 
the  sportsman,  and  the  husbandman,  in  a  cultivated  land,  are  the 
healthiest  of  all  workmen." 

Next  in  order  come  active  mechanics  abroad,  with  a  longevity 
of  54.52  years.    This  class  includes  such  occupations  as  carpen- 
ters, masons,  millwrights,  stone-cutters,  and  tanners,  who  work 
largely  out  of  doors,  at  active  labor,  and  yet  have  not  the  freedom 
of  movement  and  diversity  of  employment  of  the  farmer. 

Close  to  these  come  professional  men,  with  an  average  age  of 
52.16  years.  This  includes  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  editors, 
judges,  professors,  teachers,  and  some  others.  Mental  activity  is 
an  important  factor  in  all  these  cases.  A  cultivated  mind  increases 
a  man's  resources,  and  adds  to  his  enjoyment  of  life.  An  active 
brain  and  a  strong  will  enable  him  to  resist  many  depressing  influ- 
ences, endure  many  ills,  and  survive  many  illnesses,  which  would 
otherwise  prove  fatal. 

Now  come  merchants,  financiers,  and  agents,  including 
bankers,  booksellers,  brokers,  clerks  and  book-keepers,  druggists, 
grocers,  manufacturers,  etc.  The  average  age  of  this  class  is 
49.64.  They  are  followed  closely  by  laborers  to  special  trades, 
who  live  49.18  years  ;  active  mechanics  in  shops,  bakers,  black- 
smiths, cabinet-makers,  carriage-makers,  coopers,  machinists, 
painters,  plumbers,  wheelwrights,  and  the  like,  with  a  longevity 
of  48.84  years ;  and  men  employed  on  the  ocean,  who  live  on  the 
average  48.74  years. 

The  gap  is  a  somewhat  wider  one  between  these  and  the  next 
class,  inactive  mechanics  in  shops,  barbers,  bookbinders,  cigar- 
makers,  jewellers,  operatives,  shoemakers,  etc.,  who  average  45.54 
years.  This  shows  over  three  years  difference  between  active 
and  inactive  employments,  and  nearly  six  years  between  out-door 
and  in-door  employments,  both  being  active. 

Factors  laboring  abroad,  brakemen,  butchers,  teamsters, 
engineers  and  firemen,  peddlers,  chimney-sweeps,  etc.,  have  but 
short  lives,  averaging  39.65  years.  Females,  constituting  the 
tenth  class,  and  embracing,  among  others,  domestics,  dressmakers, 
milliners,  operatives,  tailoresses,  teachers,  and  telegraphers,  are 
lowest  of  all  on  the  list,  having  an  average  of  only  39. 18  years. 
The  explanation  of  this  low  figure  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  so  many  women  marry  and  give  up  their  employments 
6 
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as  they  advance  in  years, — apparently  only  those  occupations 
followed  by  unmarried  women  are  included  in  the  table, — and 
hence  the  proportion  of  young  deaths  is  abnormally  great  and 
lowers  the  average. 


The  Soil  in  Its  Relation  to  Disease  and  Sanitation.' 


BY  G.  V.  POORE,   M.D.,   F.R.C  P.  (lONDON), 

Physician  to  University  College  Hospital  ;  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  University  College,  London. 


N  dealing  with  the  relation  of  the  earth  to  disease  it 
behooves  us  to  move  with  caution,  and  we  shall  do 
well  at  the  outset  to  admit  that  there  is  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which  can  be  regarded  as 
certain.  We  are  in  the  land  of  conjectures,  surmises, 
and  plausible  hypotheses,  which,  perhaps,  are  leading  on  to  cer- 
tain knowledge,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  check  the  dicta  of  the 
laboratories  by  experience  gained  outside  of  them.  Such  has 
always  been  the  admirable  custom  in  this  country,  where  the 
labors  of  the  pure  scientist  have  been  checked  by  that  truly  ex- 
cellent stafi  of  workers,  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  whom  the  world  at  large  is  more  deeply 
indebted  then  perhaps  it  is  aware.  Before  we  blame  the  earth 
for  causing  us  harm,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  facts,  or  alleged 
facts,  of  the  bacteriologist  are  supported  by  the  experience  of  the 
practical  epidemiologist.  Science  unchecked  by  practice  will 
certainly  lead  us  astray  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past, 
and  just  as  a  "  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of 
lies,"  so  a  new  scientific  fact  imperfectly  understood  has  potenti- 
alities for  evil  which  are  unbounded. 

If  we  set  aside  for  the  present  the  question  of  malaria,  which 
is  undoubtedly  primarily  connected  with  certain  soils,  we  have 
very  little  evidence  that  any  other  disease  of  practical  importance 
is  primarily  connected  with  the  soil.  There  appear  to  be  two 
microbes  which  are  present  with  tolerable  constancy  in  the  upper 
layers  of  the  soil,  which,  when  applied  to  a  raw  surface  or  in- 
jected hypodermically,  may  cause  tetanus  and  malignant  cedema  ; 


'  From  the  r,oudon  Lancet. 
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but  as  yet  we  are  without  any  evidence  that  either  of  these  dis- 
eases can  be  caused  by  drinking  water  which  has  percolated 
through  the  soil  or  can  rise  as  a  miasm  from  the  soil.  They  con- 
cern the  surgeon  mainly,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  epidemi- 
ology are  unimportant. 

Phthisis,  or  rather  death  from  phthisis,  which  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing,  is  said  to  be  more  prevalent  on  damp  soils  than 
on  dry  ones,  and  it  has  further  been  said  that  the  death-rate  from 
this  disease  has  been  reduced  in  certain  towns  by  sewerage.  This 
statement  is  not  universally  accepted,  and  even  if  it  be  true  it 
does  not  necessarily  inculpate  the  soil  because  damp  soils  are 
cold,  and  patients  with  phthisis  or  any  chronic  lung  trouble  are 
very  intolerant  of  cold  and  damp.  It  is  very  generally  recognized 
that  phthisis  is  prevalent  in  proportion  to  over- crowding,  and 
that  it  is  conveyed  by  tuberculous  milk  or  meat  seems  to  be  cer- 
tain as  the  result  of  recent  experimental  work.  Any  charge 
against  the  soil  itself  is  as  yet  not  proven. 

Diphtheria  has  been  said  to  be  prevalent  on  certain  soils,  but 
this  assertion  is  now  discredited,  and  we  recognize  that  the  great 
cause  of  its  spread  is  overcrowding.  Its  habitat,  if  it  have  any, 
outside  the  human  body  is  not  yet  known, 

Anthrax,  which  is  due  to  a  spore-bearing  organism,  can  cer- 
tainly be  conveyed  to  animals  browsing  on  grass  soiled  by  the 
dung  or  blood  of  infected  animals.  The  bacilli  seem  to  die  in 
the  carcass  of  a  dead  animal  within  three  days  after  death  ;  and 
as  for  spore-formation,  the  free  access  of  air  and  a  temperature 
of  70°  F.  are  necessary,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  goes  on  in  the 
earth.  Pasteur's  assertion  that  anthrax  spores  may  be  brought 
to  the  surface  by  earthworms  is  discredited  by  Koch  and  others. 
Man,  I  believe,  has  never  been  infected  with  anthrax  except  by 
direct  inoculation  or,  as  in  the  wool-sorter,  by  inhaling  spores 
from  infected  wool  or  hides.  Clearly,  animals  should  not  be 
allowed  to  browse  in  an  infected  field,  and  such  fields  should, 
where  possible,  be  ploughed  up  and  converted  from  pasture  into 
arable  land.  The  danger  of  burying  animals  dead  of  anthrax  is 
considered  unworthy  of  credence  by  those  eminent  veterinary 
authorities,  Professor  Brown  and  Professor  McFadyean,  and  the 
latter  has  shown  that  the  process  of  putrefaction  is  fatal  to  the 
virulence  of  the  tissues  of  the  dead  animal  when  these  are  inocu- 
lated into  other  animals  or  administered  by  the  mouth. 

Enteric  fever  and  cholera  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each 
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other  in  their  mode  of  spread,  and  they  are  both  recognized  in 
this  country  as  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  water-borne  diseases. 
Whether  this  be  absolutely  the  case  in  the  tropics  I  will  not  pause 
to  discuss,  because  I  am  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  tropical 
life,  but  it  is  known  that  at  present  the  water-borne  theory,  as 
against  the  air-borne  theory,  is  receiving  more  and  more  support 
in  India.    That  these  diseases  are  produced  in  most  cases  by  the 
direct  infection  of  water  by  the  excreta  of  infected  patients  is  in 
Europe  very  generally  acknowledged.    The  cholera  epidemics  of 
1848,  1854,  and  1866,  and  the  more  recent  epidemic  at  Hamburg, 
strongly  support  the  water-borne  theory  of  cholera,  and  the  en- 
teric fever  epidemics  which  afford  similar  evidence  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  so  numerous  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize. 
The  spread  of  both  these  diseases  seems  to  be  favored  by  condi- 
tions of  filth  and  overcrowding,  and  the  existence  of  a  filthy  and 
sodden  condition  of  the  soil  has  been  often  spoken  of  in  conection 
with  them.    Nevertheless,  there  have  been  very  few  outbreaks  of 
enteric  fever  in  which  the  fact  that  cesspools,  sewers,  or  under- 
ground middens  have  been  in  direct  communication  with  the 
sources  of  water  has  not  been  detected.    If,  as  seems  highly 
probable,  typhoid  fever  may  be  conveyed  by  sewer- air  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  suggestion  that  it  can  be  conveyed  by 
the  air  of  privies  or  middens  in  which  faeces  are  allowed  to 
putrefy.    That  typhoid  fever  poison  can  lurkin  properly  tilled 
ground  seems  very  unlikely,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  such  a 
thing  has  ever  been  suggested.    Pettenkofer's  statement  that 
epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  follow  depressions  of  the 
ground  water  may  be  true  for  Munich,  but  it  has  not  been  materi- 
ally supported  in  this  country  ;  and,  in  Budapesth,  Fodor  has 
found  that  these  diseases  are  more  prevalent  when  the  ground 
water  is  high.    The  variations  of  level  in  the  ground  water 
depend  upon  such  a  number  of  meteorological  and  other  condi- 
tions and  give  rise  to  so  many  and  difieient  effects  that  even  if 
Pettenkofer's  statement  be  accepted  it  would  not  necessarily  point 
to  the  earth  as  the  natural  habitat  of  the  typhoid  fever  poison. 
Professor  L,ane  Notter,^  in  his  summing  up  of  this  ground-water 
question,  says,  "It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  the  ground  itself  which  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  the 
impurities  in  the  soil  which  the  varying  level  of  the  ground  water 
helps  to  set  in  action."    Now,  no  organic  impurity  can  possibly 
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reach  the  soil  from  the  subsoil,  which  is  purely  inorganic.  Any 
organic  impurity  which  reaches  the  ground  water  must,  therefore, 
come  from  above  and  is  due  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  to  our 
mismanagement  of  organic  refuse.  Dr.  Sims  Woodhead  ^  says 
that  "  the  deeper  layers  of  the  earth  are  frequently  almost  entirely 
free  from  micro-organisms,  just  as  is  the  gro2iJid  water."  Of 
course,  if  the  soil  of  a  city  be  porous,  and  if  there  be  a  subter- 
ranean net-work  of  sewers  interspersed  with  cesspools,  this  would 
(in  the  high  probability  that  an  average  proportion  of  these  con- 
trivances leak)  constitute  a  very  great  danger,  but  we  must  not 
blame  the  earth  because  we  mismanage  it.  The  earth,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  our  sole  permanent  source  of  wealth,  and  we  must 
not  needlessly  quarrel  with  our  bread  and  butter. 

This  world  would  not  be  habitable  were  it  not  for  the  humus 
with  which  its  bare  rocks  are  clothed.  The  humus  is  the  living 
covering  of  the  skeleton,  and  its  formation  has  taken  ages.  The 
primitive  bare  rock  which  has  been  "  weathered"  by  the  changing 
seasons  gets  clothed  with  a  growth  of  lichen.  This  thin  but  rough 
covering  entangles  stray  particles,  and  thus  and  by  its  own  decay 
affords  a  nidus  for  a  stronger  growth.  This  stronger  growth,  by 
chemical  action  and  physical  force,  works  farther  into  the  rock, 
on  which  the  soaking  rains  and  rending  frosts  have  an  increasing 
effect,  and  thus,  partly  by  the  disruption  of  the  inorganic  rock 
and  partly  by  the  increase  in  ever-growing  quantities  of  vegetable 
decay,  the  humus  rises,  as  it  were,  "  on  stepping-stones  of  its  dead 
self"  until  it  is  able  to  afford  footing  and  nourishment  for  the 
stately  forest-tree,  and  its  fertility  finally  becomes  suflBcient  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  husbandman.  This  humus,  the  loose 
mainly  organic  covering  of  the  rocks,  is  formed,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  crumbling  rocks  from  below  and  by  the  constant  additions  of 
dead  organic  matter  which  is  deposited  upon  the  surface.  These 
additions  of  organic  matter,  be  they  in  the  form  of  dead  animals, 
dead  leaves,  dung,  or  what  not,  become  humified,  and  thus  the 
stock  of  humus  tends  steadily  to  increase.  The  greater  the  stock 
of  humus  the  greater  the  fertility,  and  the  greater  the  fertility  the 
greater  will  be  the  amount  of  dead  organic  matter  to  increase  the 
stock  of  humus.  The  conversion  of  the  dead  organic  matter 
into  humus  is  a  biological  process,  and  is  caused  by  the  animals 
which  live  in  the  humus  and  is  perfected  by  the  growth  of  fungi. 
On  this  account  I  ventured  some  years  ago  to  speak  of  the  humus 

'  Bacteria  and  their  Products,  p.  394.    Walter  Scott,  1891. 
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as  the  "living  earth,"  and  I  take  it  that  no  more  important 
addition  has  ever  been  made  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge 
than  the  recognition  that  the  humus  teems  with  life,  and  that  its 
fertility  and  healthiness  depend  entirely  upon  biological  processes. 
If  the  humus  be  sterilized  either  by  heat  or  antiseptics  it  becomes 
absolutely  barren.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  depended  mainly  upon  the  process  of  nitrification, 
whereby  nitrogenous  organic  matter  is  converted  into  soluble 
nitrates  which  are  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  nitrifying  organisms  are  most  important. 
The  causes  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  are  probably  far  more  com- 
plex than  we  suppose,  and  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  as  yet 
only  upon  the  threshhold  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  them. 

The  phenomenon  of  "  symbiosis,"  or  the  living  together  of 
chlorophyll-bearing  plants  with  those  which  have  no  chlorophyll 
in  so-calle'd  symbiotic  community  where  each  partner  works  for 
its  fellow's  good  as  well  as  its  own,  is  far  more  common  than  was 
supposed.  Originally  demonstrated  in  so-called  lichens,  which 
really  consist  of  symbioses  of  fungi  and  algae,  it  was  next  shown 
in  the  papilionaceous  leguminosae,  whose  nourishment  appears  to 
be  largely  dependent  upon  so-called  bacterial  nodules  which  grow 
upon  their  roots,  and,  according  to  my  observations,  more  upon 
the  superficial  roots  than  those  which  run  more  deeply.  In  Oli- 
ver's' edition  of  "  Kerner's  Natural  History  of  Plants"  will  be 
found  an  account  of  symbioses  between  fungi  and  big  flowering 
plants  in  which  "the  division  of  labor  consists  in  the  fungus 
mycelium  providing  the  green-leaved  phanerogam  with  water  and 
food -stuffs  from  the  ground  whilst  receiving  in  return  from  its 
partner  such  organic  compounds  as  have  been  produced  in  the 
green  leaves."  "  The  union  of  two  partners  always  takes  place 
underground,  the  absorbent  roots  of  the  phanerogam  being  woven 
over  by  the  filaments  of  a  mycelium.  .  .  .  As  the  root  grows 
onward  the  mycelium  grows  with  it,  accompanying  it  like  a 
shadow.  .  .  .  The  ultimate  ramifications  of  roots  of  trees  loo 
years  old  and  the  suction  roots  of  i -year-old  seedlings  are  woven 
by  the  mycelial  filaments  in  precisely  the  same  manner."  It  is 
stated  that  many  plants  only  flourish  in  symbiotic' community , 
and  in  this  fact  lies  the  explanation  of  the  readiness  of  some 
plants  to  grow  and  flourish  from  cuttings  put  in  sand,  or  from 
seedlings  grown  in  nutritive  solutions,  while  others,  in  the  ab- 
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sence  of  the  necessary  fungi  encircling  their  roots,  cannot  be  made 
to  strike  root  or  flourish  in  this  way.  When  it  is  stated  that  to 
the  latter  class  belong  oaks,  beeches,  firs,  willows,  poplars,  rho- 
dodendrons, and  heaths  the  importance  of  symbiosis  in  this  world 
will  be  readily  understood.  Now  we  know  why  it  is  that  the 
gardener  prizes  leaf-mould  in  spite  of  its  being  comparatively 
poor  in  nitrogen  as  compared  with  guano.  Leaf-mould  is  full  of 
fungi,  and  in  it  the  plant  readily  establishes  its  requisite  symbiosis. 

This  great  and  astounding  fact  of  symbiosis,  of  which  we 
have  only  recently  had  cognizance,  will  serve  to  enforce  the 
steadily-growing  opinion  that  the  sphere  of  the  chemist  is  in  all 
living  processes  strictly  limited.  In  estimating  the  value  of  arti- 
ficial manures  the  chemist's  dictum  is  of  the  greatest  value,  but 
his  analysis  when  used  to  gauge  the  value  of  the  living  humus 
may  be  entirely  misleading.  The  chemist  has  told  us  again  and 
again  that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  humus  and  in  earth-closet 
soil  is,  as  compared  with  many  artificial  manures,  comparatively 
small,  and  therefore  the  mistake  has  been  made  of  regarding 
human  faeces  and  the  product  of  earth-closets  as  of  small  manurial 
value.  I  believe  that  such  a  statement  is  most  misleading,  and 
on  this  point  I  claim  to  speak  with  no  inconsiderable  experience. 
It  is  known  to  many  of  you  that  for  the  past  ten  years  I  have 
cultivated  a  garden  of  about  an  acre  and  a  quarter  in  extent  in 
which  the  only  manure  used  has  been  the  excremental  and  other 
refuse  of  some  twenty  cottages  with  about  100  inhabitants.  In 
August  last  I  invited  a  party  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
to  view  that  garden,  and  I  think  that  none  of  my  guests  on  that 
occasion  will  refuse  to  admit  that  the  garden  was  as  full  of  crops 
of  one  kind  and  another  as  a  garden  could  well  be.  Dr.  Voelcker, 
the  chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  whom  I  had  the 
honor  of  numbering  among  my  guests  on  that  occasion,  told  me 
hat  he  had  never  seen  a  piece  of  ground  more  fully  stocked,  and 
he  very  kindly  went  carefully  round  the  garden  with  me  to  see  if 
his  experienced  eye  could  detect  any  sign  of  sickness  in  the  soil. 
I  have  never  detected  any  such  signs,  and  neither  could  he.  The 
garden  affords  no  evidence  of  being  overdone  with  manure,  and 
my  belief  is  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  more.  This  ten 
years'  experience  has  convinced  me  that  human  faeces  constitute 
a  manure  of  the  greatest  value,  all  analyses  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. The  probable  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
microbes  extruded  with  the  faeces  are  of  great  value  in  develop- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  humus. 
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Many  recent  experiences  in  sanitation  and  in  medicine  force 
upon  us  the  conclusion  that  the  value  of  chemical  analysis  in 
biological  questions  is  not  final.  Water  which  has  been  found  to 
contain  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  has  passed  the  tests  of  the 
chemist,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  past  many  sam- 
ples of  wholesome  water  have  been  condemned  for  containing  the 
products,  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  of  oxidized  organic  matter. 
Again,  the  action  of  toxines  and  antitoxins  is  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  chemist,  and  the  marvellous  results  which  have  been 
obtained  by  administering  thyroid  extract  teach  us  that  in  die- 
tetics there  is  something  which  the  chemist  cannot  gauge.  Raw 
thyroid  and  cooked  thyroid  would  give  the  same  results  on  anal- 
ysis, but  how  difiFerent  is  the  physiological  result.  How  different 
is  the  action  of  the  carefully  dried  stomach  of  the  calf  in  the 
form  of  rennet  or  pepsin  as  compared  with  a  dish  of  tripe  !  These 
facts  must  force  upon  us  the  speculation  that  the  same  thing  may 
produce  very  different  effects  according  to  the  temperature  to 
which  it  may  have  been  artificially  raised  by  drying  under  a 
vacuum  or  by  cooking,  and  must  drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
although  it  may  be  advisable  under  certain  circumstances  to  boil 
our  milk  or  our  water,  it  is  possible  that  the  act  of  cooking  may 
change,  we  know  not  to  what  degree,  the  physiological  action  of 
the  milk  or  water  which  has  been  thus  treated.  My  experience 
tells  me  that  the  chemists  are  wrong  when  they  say  that  human 
excreta  are  of  small  manurial  value.  Their  analyses  are  doubt- 
less right,  but  their  conclusions  are  wrong  and  very  dangerously 
misleading.  In  this  statement  I  should  be  supported  by  the 
whole  of  the  "  Far  Eastern"  nations. 

The  ultimate  manurial  value  of  urine  is  doubtless  very  great, 
although  when  pure  or  nearly  pure  it  is  very  deadly  to  herbage. 
The  only  satisfactory  way  of  using  urine  as  a  manure  is  to  imi- 
tate the  farmer  by  mixing  it  with  an  absorbent  material  such  as 
straw,  sawdust,  peat,  earth,  paper,  cotton  waste,  wool  waste,  etc., 
placing  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  digging  or  plough- 
ing it  in. 

The  best  evidence  that  the  humus  is  alive  is  the  fact  that  it 
breathes.  The  fungi  which  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll  absorb 
oxygen  and  give  off  carbonic  acid,  in  this  respect  resembling 
animals  and  differing  from  the  chlorophyll-bearing  plants.  The 
most  easily  obtained  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  decaying 
refuse  generates  heat,  a  fact  which  is  easily  ascertained  by  using 
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a  thermometer.  Thus  I  have  at  present  in  the  garden  of  my  cot- 
tage in  the  Thames  Valley  a  heap  of  privet  leaves  intermixed 
with  a  quantity  of  fine  twigs  which  give  it  great  porosity  and 
serve  to  admit  a  large  quantity  of  air.  On  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 21  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  39°  F.,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  heap  of  leaves  was  57°  F.  (18°  F.  more  than  the  air).  On 
October  22  there  was  a  heavy  cold  rain  with  a  cold  easterly  wind. 
On  the  morning  of  October  23  the  temperature  of  the  air  was 
40°  F.  and  the  temperature  of  the  heap  of  leaves  was  56°  F. 
On  the  night  of  October  23-24  there  was  (for  the  time  of  year) 
a  very  severe  frost.  My  heap  of  leaves  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  was  solidified  on  the  surface  by  the  frost,  but  the  temperature 
of  the  interior  was  53°  F.,  while  that  of  the  air  was  30°  F.  (an 
increase  of  23°  F.  over  the  air).  This  heap,  it  should  be  stated, 
is  only  a  small  heap,  and  would  all  go  into  a  big  wheelbarrow. 
On  the  morning  of  October  24,  after  taking  the  temperature  of 
this  heap,  I  turned  it  over  with  a  fork,  putting  the  frozen  top  in 
the  centre  and  altering  the  position  of  the  constituents  of  the 
heap.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  temperature  of  the  heap 
was  found  to  be  32°  F.,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening  it  was  still 
at  freezing  point,  or  only  just  above  it.  The  night  of  October 
24-25  was  again  very  frosty,  as  many  as  12°  F.  of  frost  having 
been  registered  at  a  house  close  by.  At  eight  in  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  however,  my  heap  of  leaves  showed  a  temperature  of  40° 
|F.,  having  risen  8°  F.  during  this  very  cold  night,  and  being  20° 
above  the  minimum  cold  recorded  in  the  night.  At  7  p.m.  on  the 
25th  the  temperature  of  the  heap  was  42°  F.,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, after  a  third  very  cold  and  frosty  night,  it  had  risen  to  45°  F. 
The  rise  of  temperature  here  was  clearly  due  to  the  respiration  of 
living  things  and  could  not  have  been  in  any  degree  caused  by 
absorption  of  sun-heat.  (Since  the  above  was  written  autumn 
has  come  upon  us,  and  the  fallen  leaves  have  been  collected  into 
a  big  heap.  On  November  15  the  temperature  of  this  heap  was 
found  to  be  62°  F. ,  and  a  week  later,  November  22,  had  risen  to 
104°  F.)  The  fact  that  the  humification  of  organic  matter  gen- 
erates heat  is  a  fact  which  is  of  enormous  practical  value  to  the 
gardener  and  farmer.  The  market  gardens  round  London,  which 
produce  astounding  crops  and  assimilaje  an  enormous  quantity 
of  dung,  are  in  a  sense  extended  and  mild  hot-beds.  One  hopes 
that  those  who  are  advocating  the  burning  of  organic  refuse  will 
pause  to  think,  however  necessary  such  a  process  may  be  under 
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certain  circumstances,  how  great  is  the  dispersion  of  energy  which 
such  a  process  involves  and  how  much  heat  is  lost  which  might 
otherwise  be  used  for  the  stimulation  of  germination  and  growth 
in  seeds  and  plants.  One  hopes,  also,  that  those  who  would  con- 
demn as  foul  the  humus  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  will  remember  that  this  gas  may  only  be  an  evidence 
of  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous  action.  The  important  fact 
that  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are  the  most  long  lived  of  all  the  labor- 
ing classes  is  one  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

That  the  humus  breathes  and  generates  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  precisely  as  an  animal  does  is  a  fact  of  which 
the  agriculturist  must  ever  bear  in  mind.    Many  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farm  have  for  their  object  the  loosening  of  the  soil 
and  the  admission  of  air  to  enable  the  respiratory  processes  to  go 
on.    Every  farmer  will  tell  you  that  the  earlier  he  can  get  upon 
the  ground  to  hoe  his  turnips  the  better  will  be  the  crop  (other 
things  being  equal),  and  every  farmer  knows  the  advantage  of 
thorough  tillage.    If  the  respiration  of  the  humus  is  an  impor- 
tant fact,  it  becomes  very  important  indeed  not  to  drown  it.  It 
stands  drowning  no  better  than  a  man  does,  but,  like  a  man,  it 
requires  a  requisite  amount,  but  not  too  much,  of  drink.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  failure  which  is  almost  general  of  so- 
called  sewage  farming  arises  through  the  drowning  of  the  humus  ; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sewage  water  consists  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  of  water  which  has  been  boiled,  or  is  hard, 
deep  well-water,  and  has  not  the  valuable  quality  of  rain-water 
of  containing  some  2.5  volumes  per  cent,  of  atmospheric  air  dis- 
solved in  it.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  trouble  to 
the  sewage  farmer  is  the  excess  of  water  which  drowns  the  humus. 
When  three  or  four  ounces  of  excrement  are  mixed  with  1200 
times  their  weight  of  water  they  run  a  small  chance  of  humifica- 
tiou,  and  one  must  fear  that  the  difficulties  of  the  sewage  farmer 
(financial  or  agricultural,  or  both)  must  increase  with  the  mag- 
nificence and  extravagance  of  the  water- supply  of  the  town  the 
sanitary  interests  of  which  the  sewage  farm  is  intended  to  sub- 
serve.   The  evil  eflfects  of  too  much  water  have  come  before  me 
lately  in  two  very  striking  examples.    While  going  over  the  ex- 
perimental farm  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Stephens,  M.P. ,  at  Chol- 
derton,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  this  autumn  (which  I  did  in  company 
with  a  large  number  of  practical  agriculturists),  there  were  here 
and  there  noticeable  in  the  middle  of  fields  having  a  uniform 
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quality  of  soil,  and  which  had  been  treated  in  identical  fashions, 
certain  large  patches  over  which  the  growth  of  turnips,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  fields,  was  very  defective.  The  expla- 
nation offered  was  that  on  these  patches  the  animals  had  been 
folded  in  wet  weather,  that  the  dung  had  been  trodden  into  the 
ground,  and  the  soil  had  been  hardened  and  consolidated  by  the 
trampling  of  the  beasts.  Under  such  conditions  (air  not  being 
adequately  admitted  to  the  pores  of  the  soil)  the  humification  of 
the  drug  had  been  hindered  and  the  crops  stunted  in  consequence. 
This  was  a  fact  new  to  me,  who  am  only  an  amateur  agriculturist, 
but  I  may  state  that  it  was  unanimously  and  unreservedly  ac- 
cepted as  an  adequate  explanation  by  all  the  farmers  present,  who 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  consequences  of  folding 
cattle  in  the  wet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  fertile  patch  of 
the  whole  farm  was  where  the  cattle  had  been  folded  for  a  fort- 
night continuously  on  the  same  spot  during  the  severe  frost  of 
last  winter,  and  had  been  fed  upon  food  which  was  necessarily 
brought  to  them  on  that  spot.  The  ground  being  as  hard  as  iron 
could  not  be  more  consolidated  by  trampling,  and  with  the  advent 
of  the  thaw  there  was  a  general  disruption  of  soil  and  dung,  and 
humification  went  on  rapidly  in  earth  of  which  the  pores  had  been 
opened  by  the  beneficent  effects  of  a  deep  frost,  and  which  had 
received  an  amount  of  dung  which  was  exceptionally  great. 

(to  be  continued.) 


School  Desks. ^ 


BY  E.  H.  BRADFORD,  M.D., 
Boston. 


^i^ni  OME  years  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  in  Boston  to 
look  into  the  question  of  school  desks,  and  it  did  most 
admirable  work.  Dr.  Henry  Williams  and  Dr.  David 
Lincoln  served  on  this  committee.  A  few  years  ago 
Dr.  C.  ly.  Scudder  made  a  very  careful  examination 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  school  seats  in  our  public  schools, 
and  showed  by  means  of  photographs  of  different  school-rooms 
that  the  children  were  seated  not  at  all  according  to  their  height, 
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but  according  to  the  seats  that  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
school-teacher  :  without  any  rational  method  of  seating. 

The  School  Committee,  however,  found  itself  powerless  to 
remedy  the  matter,  and  was  able  only  to  make  suggestions  as  to 
the  need  of  improvement.  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell  has  called  to  my 
attention  the  fact  that  the  first  impulse  towards  improvement  in 
school  desks  and  seats  started  from  this  country  and  largely  from 
Massachusetts.  At  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  Boston's  school  desks 
and  school  seats  received  a  diploma  and  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
This  stimulated  several  of  the  German  investigators,  and  since 
then  improvements  have  been  made  and  several  commissions 
have  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject. 

It  might  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  report  of  some  of  these 
commissions  as  a  standard.  We  are  met,  however,  with  a  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  the  fact  that  American  ingenuity  has  invented 
a  number  of  adjustable  desks  and  chairs  for  the  use  of  schools. 
In  certain  localities,  certain  manufacturers  would  be  able  to 
influence  school  committees  ;  the  best  desk  would  not  be  intro- 
duced, but  the  one  the  local  school  committee  would  be  persuaded 
was  the  best.  There  is,  therefore,  need  for  some  scientific  state- 
ment of  the  principles  that  should  govern  the  construction  of 
school  desks  and  school  chairs.  Such  a  matter  should  be  looked 
up  more  thoroughly  even  than  has  been  done  in  Germany,  and 
the  results  published.  Coming  from  a  body  of  experts,  acting  at 
the  instigation  of  a  scientific  body, — such  as  the  Improvement 
Society, — the  report  would  command  attention. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to  memorialize  the  School  Committee 
of  Boston  to  the  following  effect : 

To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  : 

All  of  your  memorialists  are  citizens  of  Boston  and  members 
of  the  medical  profession.  Viewed  from  the  medical  stand-point, 
school  life  in  Boston  being  a  sedentary  pursuit  followed  during 
the  fateful  period  of  growth  is  necessarily  unnatural  and  artificial 
at  best.  Failing  the  best  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  attain- 
able, in  a  crowded  and  still  growing  city,  the  school  population 
may  easily  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the  public  health.  The 
fact  that  city  children  are  inevitably  handicapped  somewhat  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  by  their  environment — in  which  the 
school  constitutes  a  large  and  potent  factor — emphasizes  the  need 
of  unremitting  care  and  activity  to  prevent  enfeebling  and  deteri- 
orating influences  from  overweighting  them  altogether.  We 
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gratefully  recognize  that  the  School  Committee  has  evinced  an 
interest  in  the  physical  welfare  of  the  children  under  its  charge 
by  providing  in  some  measure  for  their  physical  training  ;  by 
co-operating  with  the  Boston  Board  of  Health  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  system  of  daily  medical  inspection  of  the  schools,  in 
order  to  limit  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  ;  and  by  measures 
to  improve  the  character  and  distribution  of  school  furniture. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  memorial  is  to  urge  upon  your 
honorable  body  the  great  importance  of  providing  our  public 
schools  with  properly  constructed  desks  and  chairs,  and  to  request 
that  you  will  take  still  further  action  to  attain  that  end.  It  is  our 
impression  that  nearly  fifty  years  ago  Boston  was  among  the  first, 
possibly  the  first  city  in  America,  to  provide  individual  pupils 
with  a  separate  desk  and  separate  chair.  More  recently  your 
honorable  body  has  manifested  renewed  interest  in  the  matter  of 
school  seating.  This  is  shown  by  the  School  Committer's  appoint- 
ment, in  1892,  of  three  physicians  from  among  its  members  to 
serve  as  a  special  committee  on  the  seating  of  pupils,  and  by  the 
experimental  introduction  of  adjustable  desks  and  chairs  into  a 
new  primary  school  at  the  instance  of  the  special  committee 
alluded  to.  The  publication  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Scudder's  "  Investiga- 
tion into  One  of  the  Etiological  Factors  in  the  Production  of 
Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine  ;  Reasons  why  the  Seating  of 
School  Children  should  Receive  very  Careful  Supervision,"  or 
School  Document  No.  9,  1892  ;  the  order  of  the  School  Committee 
directing  the  supervisors  and  the  directors  of  physical  training  to 
aid  and  advise  teachers  in  the  seating  of  pupils  and  to  report 
their  observations  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  seating  to  the 
School  Committee  ;  and  the  publication  of  Dr.  Hartwell's  studies 
of  the  seating  question,  "Reports  of  the  Director  of  Physical 
Training,"'  all  appear  to  be  traceable  to  recommendations 
emanating  from  the  same  special  committee. 

The  European  movement  for  the  reform  of  school  seating, 
which  began  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  considerably  more  influ- 
enced in  its  earlier  stages  by  the  force  of  American  example  than 
has  latterly  been  the  case.  Particularly  on  the  Continent,  physi- 
ologists, physicians,  orthopaedic  surgeons,  and  oculists  have  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  seating,  and  their  results  and  conclusions  have  been  given 
practical  effect  by  numerous  governmental  commissions  composed 

1  See  School  Document  No.  8,  1S94,  and  School  Document  No.  4,  i?95. 
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of  medical  and  mechanical  experts.  The  movement  has  led  not 
only  to  a  much  higher  development  of  the  art  of  constructing 
adjustable  school  furniture  than  can  be  found  among  us,  but  also 
to  other  notable  reforms,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  construction  and 
lighting  of  school-rooms,  the  better  printing  of  text-books, 
reformed  methods  of  penmanship,  and  the  medical  inspection 
and  supervision  of  schools. 

Several  ingenious  types  of  adjustable  school  desks  have  been 
put  upon  the  American  market  by  inventive  makers  within  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  number  of  such  types  is  steadily  increasing. 
Opinions  in  respect  to  the  theoretical  merit  and  the  practical  value 
of  these  new  inventions  appear  to  be  confused  and  divided,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  conservative 
school  boards  in  adopting  them  for  general  use.  To  us  this  hesi- 
tancy seems  natural  and  justifiable  in  view  of  the  complex  nature 
of  the  seating  problem  and  the  impossibility  of  solving  it  out  of 
hand  through  the  rough  and  ready  methods  of  manufacturing 
enterprise.  Unless  and  until  American  inventors  and  makers  of 
would-be  hygienic  school  desks  and  seats  avail  themselves  of  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  failures  and  successes  of  their 
European  contemporaries,  they  are  likely  to  lose  time  and  money 
in  roundabout  and  crude  experiments,  the  cost  of  which  will 
naturally  be  defrayed  to  some  extent  from  the  public  purse. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  physical  welfare  of  our 
school  children  and  the  interests  of  our  tax-payers  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  municipal  economy  would  be  best  subserved  in  this 
matter  if  the  deliberate  and  dispassionate  opinion  of  a  body  of 
competent  experts  were  secured  and  published  as  to  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  school-seating  question,  and  as  to  the 
most  approved  and  economical  means  of  settling  it. 

In  view  of  the  general  agreement  among  these  physicians 
and  hygienists  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  as  to  bad 
eminence  of  faulty  school  furniture  in  producing  spinal  deform- 
ities, muscular  weakness,  nervous  debility,  and  impaired  vision 
among  school  children  ;  in  view  of  the  increasingly  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  school-seating  question  in  this  community,  as  well 
as  in  the  country  at  large  ;  in  view  of  the  fruitful  results  which 
have  been  attained  by  school-desk  commissions  in  Europe ;  and 
in  view  of  the  measures  hitherto  taken  by  your  honorable  body 
in  relation  to  this  matter,  we  respectfully  ask  that  you  supplement 
those  measures  by  appointing  a  committee  of  experts,  who  shall 
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serve  without  pay,  to  report  to  the  School  Committee  upon  the 
principles  of  school  seating,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  they  shall  deem  appropriate  under  the  circumstances. 

In  our  judgment  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  such  a  com- 
mittee should  set  forth  the  essential  principles,  both  medical  and 
mechanical,  which  are  involved  in  the  construction  of  school 
desks  and  chairs,  and  should  make  known  the  results  of  the  most 
successful  attempts  to  carry  these  principles  into  effect ;  since  an 
authoritative  exposition  of  principles  for  the  guidance  of  all 
makers  and  buyers  of  school  furniture  is  utterly  lacking  and  very 
much  needed  among  us  at  the  present  moment. 

The  publication  of  such  a  report  by  such  a  committee  as  we 
ask  for  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  could 
not  fail  to  attract  wide  attention  and  to  exert  a  weighty  influence 
upon  physicians,  school  officials,  and  teachers  throughout  the 
country,  which  has  been  accustomed  hitherto  to  look  to  Boston 
for  aid  in  settling  novel  and  knotty  questions  in  the  administra- 
tion of  educational  affairs. 


School  Cliildren's  Eyes.— A  Plea  for  the  Examination 
of  every  Child's  Eyes  -when  Commencing'  to 
Attend  School.' 


BY  W.  F.  SOUTHARD,  M.D., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OOKING  over  the  annual  report  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  for  the  year  1893,  I  Sod 
that  there  was  an  average  daily  attendance  of  31,002 
pupils  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17.  Of  this  number 
69.63  per  cent,  were  in  the  primary  grades.  This  in- 
cludes all  children  between  5  and  10  years  of  age  ;  26.06  per  cent, 
were  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades,  while  but  4.31  per  cent,  were 
high-school  pupils.  These  pupils,  between  say  the  ages  of  10 
and  17,  were  divided  between  the  grammar  grade  and  the  high 
school.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that,  though  this  does  not 
state  the  total  enrolment  of  pupils,  it  does  very  correctly  give 
the  daily  attendance  throughout  the  year.    An  analysis  of  these 


1  From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associatiou. 
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figures  will  give  us  some  very  important  results.  In  the  first 
place,  you  will  observe  that  from  the  primary  grades  over  one- 
half,  or  50.43  per  cent.,  fail  to  enter  the  grammar  grades.  These 
children  at  this  time  are  about  10  years  of  age.  At  the  close  of 
the  grammar  grades  71.68  per  cent.,  or  more  than  three-fourths, 
fail  to  enter  the  high  school. 

Finally,  to  show  more  vividly  the  enormous  decrease  of 
school  attendance  between  the  tenth  and  seventeenth  years,  we 
learn  that  there  is  a  total  loss  of  96  per  cent,  as  between  the 
primary  school  attendance  and  the  high  school  attendance.  Let 
us  see  if  we  can  discover  the  cause  for  such  a  tremendous  varia- 
tion in  attendance  between  the  three  departments  of  our  public 
schools.  We  shall  find,  I  think,  that  not  one  only  but  many 
circumstances  conspire  to  bring  about  these  results.  The  average 
person  will  be  very  likely  to  say  that  removals,  deaths,  sickness, 
and  discouragement  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation.  I  am 
sure  that  a  more  thoughtful  examination  into  the  causes  will 
convince  us  that  not  only  the  above  mentioned  but  other  reasons 
•  exist  for  such  a  condition  of  afi'airs.  To  my  mind  this  fact  is  a 
cause  for  greater  surprise  and  alarm  than  that  but  4  per  cent,  of 
our  primary  pupils  reach  the  high  school,  insignificant  as  is  that 
number.  At  the  age  when  pupils  enter  the  high  school  a  very  large 
number  are  withdrawn  to  become  wage-earners  ;  they  must  assist 
in  providing  for  the  family.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the 
parents  of  these  pupils  think  that  completion  of  the  grammar 
grade  is  all  that  their  children  need  to  fit  them  for  all  ordinary 
vocations.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case  at  10  years  of  age,  for 
the  percentage  of  permanent  bread-winners  of  10  or  12  years  of 
age  must  be  very  small  in  this  State. 

We  find  on  examination — that  is,  by  questioning  teachers, 
superintendents,  and  those  who  are  daily  brought  into  contact 
with  children — that  the  number  dropping  out  because  of  their 
inability  to  keep  up  in  their  studies  must  be  very  large.  It  is 
possible  that,  as  we  examine  this  particular  cause  for  loss  more 
carefully,  we  may  discover  the  very  material  we  are  after  by 
which  our  proposition  may  be  maintained.  I  have  held  for  some 
time  in  my  arguments  with  educators  that  if  curves  showing  the 
mental  capacity  of  a  thousand  children  of  the  same  age  could  be 
drawn,  they  would  show  but  a  very  slight  variation  one  side  or 
the  other  from  a  given  mean.  I  believe  that  we  shall  find  that 
the  brain  capacity  of  our  children  can  be  measured  with  as  good 
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results  as  we  have  obtained  in  other  branches  of  anthropometry, 
a  study  which  has  been  brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
For  example,  Professor  Bowditch,  of  Harvard  University,  Pro- 
fessor Gihon,  of  Annapolis,  and  Professor  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst, 
have  together  measured  some  40,000  persons  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  25  ;  the  design  being  to  show  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
body  for  the  different  ages.  From  these  measurements  a  certain 
mean  standard  of  physical  development,  height,  weight,  chest 
measurement,  length  of  body  sitting  and  standing,  etc. ,  to  which 
the  great  majority  nearly  attain,  has  been  found.  The  deviation 
above  or  below  this  mean  is  found  to  be  about  the  same. 

That  there  is  a  tacitly  recognized  uniformity  in  brain  capa- 
city, powers  of  comprehension,  and  general  intelligence  among 
children  of  the  same  age  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  school-books 
have  been  prepared,  hours  of  study,  and  the  studies  themselves 
arranged  to  meet  this.  We  may  question  the  wisdom  of  making 
text-books  on  such  a  rigid  plan  ;  we  cannot  deny  the  facts.  It 
follows  therefore,  very  clearly,  it  seems  to  me,  that  very  nearly 
equal  results  should  be  attained  by  the  great  majority  of  pupils. 
If  this  is  not  true,  then  there  can  be  no  law  governing  our  intel- 
lectual powers.  If,  then,  we  find  in  the  same  grades  at  school  a 
very  wide  departure  from  the  standard,  we  must  conclude  either 
that  the  general  standard  is  too  high  or  a  very  large  percentage 
of  our  children  have  some  disability.  Why  should  so  many 
children  become  discouraged  ?  Their  work  is  not  particularly 
difficult,  their  hours  are  comparatively  short,  and  in  the  primary 
grades  they  are  not  expected  to  study  at  home.  Ill  health  is  an 
important  factor  ;  thousands  of  children  are  already  invalids  be- 
fore going  to  school ;  inherited  weak  constitutions,  impoverish- 
ment of  bodies  from  deficient  or  unwholesome  food,  bad  hygienic 
surroundings  at  home,  all  unite  to  handicap  such  children  in 
school-work.  The  stooping  forms,  eyes  bent  close  to  the  desk 
before  them,  the  shuffling  walk,  the  notched  teeth,  thin  faces,  and 
other  physical  defects  are  to  be  seen  every  day  and  in  every 
primary  school.  If  we  examine  this  class  of  children,  we  find 
that  they  have  in  nearly  every  case  marked  deficiency  in  visual 
acuteness.  We  cease  to  wonder  that  such  pupils  cannot  com- 
pete in  the  struggle  for  an  education. 

There  is,  again,  a  large  percentage  who  fall  out  of  the  ranks 
from  among  the  apparently  healthiest  and  brightest  children. 
For  a  term  or  two  they  may  have  no  trouble,  but  later  on  they 
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drop  behind,  when  they  in  turn  become  discouraged.  We  are 
able  to  positively  state  that  they  have  uo  impoverished  bodies, 
that  they  have  always  been  well,  and  have  never  complained 
before  going  to  school.  As  they  fall  behind  their  class-mates, 
they  are  called  mischievous,  stupid,  and  other  epithets  of  like 
character  are  bestowed  upon  them.  Many  of  these  children  come 
home  every  afternoon  complaining  of  headache,  or,  if  they  have 
no  headache,  they  complain  of  feeling  tired,  they  get  listless,  and 
hang  about  the  house.  They  are  being  constantly  corrected  for 
not  paying  attention.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  frequent  com- 
plaints from  teachers  is  that  such  children  never  look  upon  the 
work  before  them  more  than  a  moment  or  two  at  a  time.  They 
are  being  constantly  diverted  to  whatever  is  going  on  about  them. 
It  is  needless  to  ask  what  is  the  outcome  of  this  condition  ;  the 
teachers  get  impatient  and  become  constant  fault-finders,  the 
child  gets  discouraged,  and  the  parents  in  many  cases  become 
dissatisfied  and  remove  their  children  from  school.  It  is  among 
just  such  material  as  this  that  we  find  the  evidences  which  con- 
firm us  in  our  theory  that  there  can  be  but  one  way  to  treat  this 
whole  subject.  We  find  that  the  very  largest  proportion  of  these 
children  have  errors  of  refraction  or  some  disturbance  of  the 
visual  organ.  We  find  also  on  looking  into  the  matter  more 
closely  that  the  school  environment  is  not  of  the  best ;  school- 
rooms are  imperfectly  lighted  in  most  every  case,  the  proportion 
between  windows  and  floor-space  is  less  thau  the  standard.  Many 
rooms  are  so  situated  as  regards  light  that  they  cannot  by  any 
means  get  good  direct  light.  But  too  often  the  best  light  in  the 
school-rooms  is  a  reflected  light  from  some  adjoining  high  build- 
ing. Such  a  light  is  most  injurious  to  the  eyes  and  to  the  nervous 
system.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  heat  and  ventilation  ; 
serious  questions,  too.  The  proper  seating  of  the  pupils  at  their 
desks,  the  character  of  the  seats  themselves  are  in  too  many  cases 
the  cause  of  permanent  injury  to  the  growing  child.  Poorly 
printed  books  and  poor  paper  have  much  to  do  with  strain  upon 
the  eyes.  Though  much  has  been  attempted  to  remedy  some  of 
the  most  evident  of  these  defects,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
rights  of  the  child  have  not  been  considered  when  we  let  con- 
tracts for  building  school-houses.  Politics  govern  our  school 
system,  in  most  places,  to  too  great  an  extent.  We  spend  money 
enough  to  get  the  very  best  results ;  it  is,  however,  becoming 
evident  that  enormous  sums  are  most  unwisely  spent.    Each  of 
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these  points  just  mentioned  needs  more  discussion  than  can  be 
given  at  this  time.  Given  these  imperfect  surroundings  together 
with  some  defect  of  vision,  and  we  have  a  combination  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  detrimental  to  the  child,  physicalh-  or 
mentally.    Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  has  no  concentration  ? 

In  pursuing  this  subject  of  our  public  schools  a  little  further, 
we  have  to  note  that  in  the  primary  grades  there  was  enrolled  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  a  number  equal  to  thirty-two-  and 
thirty-five-hundredths  in  excess  of  the  number  in  regular  attend- 
ance. They  mostly  dropped  out  during  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  of  school.  Such  a  number  of  units  thrown  upon  the 
community  unable  to  read  or  write  must  become  in  time  a 
serious  burden  upon  it.  I  am  most  firmlj-  convinced,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  that  poor  eyes  must  be  a  leading  factor  in 
causing  this  great  loss.  A  law  compelling  a  rigid  examination 
of  the  eyes  of  every  child  when  he  begins  to  go  to  school  would 
seem  to  be  demanded.  Let  every  child  come  to  school  bearing  a 
certificate  stating  the  exact  condition  of  its  tyes.  By  such 
means  the  teacher  will  be  put  in  possession  of  facts  which  will 
be  of  inestimable  use  to  him  and  to  his  pupils.  A  plan  so  simple 
ought  to  commend  itself  to  every  physician,  to  everj-  educator, 
and  to  ever}-  parent. 

Having  shown  the  intimate  relationship  existing  between 
imperfect  eyes  and  lack  of  power  to  apprehend,  a  long  step  for- 
ward has  been  taken.  Statistics  have  been  made  of  many  thou- 
sands of  school-children  in  Europe  and  America,  by  a  large 
number  of  competent  observers,  during  the  past  twentj-  years. 
An  examination  of  these  results  most  clearly  shows  that  there  is 
a  most  intimate  connection  between  education  and  defective 
vision.  It  has  been  proved  that  myopia  (that  form  of  defect  to 
which  all  eyes  tend)  exists  in  but  i  per  cent,  of  the  primar}- 
scholars  in  country  districts.  This  is  due  to  obvious  causes  ; 
country  children  go  to  school  a  less  number  of  hours  daily,  or  if 
they  attend,  less  is  expected  of  them.  They  also  attend  a  less 
number  of  weeks  during  the  year,  and  they  read  or  study  but 
little  at  home.  An  examination  of  the  citj'  schools  shows  at  a 
glance  a  different  condition  of  affairs.  M3-opia  is  found  in  these 
schools  in  far  greater  proportion.  As  we  ascend  from  grade  to 
grade,  from  primarj-  school  to  grammar  school,  from  grammar  to 
high  school,  from  high  school  to  colleges  and  universities,  up  to 
the  highest  institutions  of  learning,  myopia  is  found  ever  on  the 
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increase,  until  in  the  very  highest  schools  in  Germany  over  90 
per  cent,  have  been  found  myopic.  In  other  words,  it  is  now  an 
accepted  fact  that  myopia  is  a  product  of  civilization,  one  of  the 
results  of  our  modern  methods  of  education.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  discuss  these  methods  in  this  paper,  simply  to  draw  your 
attention  to  a  fact  now  generally  accepted. 

Having  shown  that  there  is  this  relationship  between  myopia 
and  education,  it  may  be  said,  But  this  does  not  account  for  the 
first  proposition, — viz.,  that  such  a  vast  percentage  of  pupils 
drop  out  of  the  ranks  at  the  early  age  of  10  years.  At  10  years 
of  age  myopia  has  been  found  even  at  its  maximum  to  be  only 
ID  per  cent.  Myopia,  then,  cannot  alone  be  a  sufficient  cause 
for  so  great  a  loss  at  so  early  an  age.  This  is  very  true,  but 
myopia  is  not  the  only  error  of  refraction  causing  disturbances. 
It  has  been  very  satisfactorily  shown  that  all  infants  are  born 
hyperopic.  We  may  also  assume  that  a  very  large  percentage 
are  born  astigmatic  ;  of  these  probably  75  per  cent,  have  hyper- 
opic astigmatism.  From  5  to  15  years  the  child's  body  is  devel- 
oping most  rapidly.  A  greater  amount  of  nutriment  is  now 
being  taken  in  proportion  to  its  weight  than  by  adults.  Tissue- 
changes  are  taking  place  in  a  most  rapid  manner.  Physiologists 
claim  that  during  these  years  a  large  part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  should  be  given  to  body-building  by  means  of  sleep,  food, 
and  exercise.  The  visceral  organs,  for  example,  may  be  altered 
by  too  great  and  too  continuous  compression.  It  needs  no 
philosopher  to  tell  us  that  we  must  expect  more  or  less  alteration 
in  the  shape  of  the  eyeball  from  too  great  and  too  continuous 
use  of  the  eye  at  the  near  point.  If  we  admit  that  this  may 
take  place  in  the  so-called  normal  or  emmetropic  eye,  how  much 
the  more  likely  are  changes  liable  to  follow  over-use  when  the 
eye  is  in  its  undeveloped  stage  ?  We  know  that  the  ciliary 
muscle  of  the  hyperopic  or  undeveloped  eye,  from  its  very  nature, 
must  be  in  a  constant  state  of  activity  during  all  the  waking 
hours.  At  the  far  point  as  well  as  the  near  point  the  eflfort  is 
being  constantly  made  to  force  the  rays  to  a  focus  upon  the 
retina.  This  effort  means  strain,  and  the  strain  means  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  system.  The  eflfort  to  maintain  visual  acute- 
ness  by  the  expenditure  of  force  upon  the  ciliary  muscle  is  not 
the  whole  story.  According  to  the  degree  of  hyperopia  there  is 
a  change  in  the  angle,"  alpha,"  which  means  that  the  attempt  to 
maintain  binocular  vision  must  be  attended  with  expenditure  of 
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force,  and  this  often  leads  to  strabismus.  This  proposition  brings 
us  to  the  point  I  am  to  make, — viz.,  that  children's  eyes  are 
from  their  very  construction  just  the  sort  of  eyes  which  will  cause 
the  greatest  discomfort  from  over- exertion.  The  two  factors,  the 
attempt  to  produce  visual  acuteness  by  forcing  the  ciliary  muscle 
to  powerful  contractions,  and  the  eflfort  to  maintain  binocular 
vision  by  forcing  the  extra-ocular  muscles,  is  liable  to  produce 
varied  and  peculiar  symptoms  upon  the  neivous  system.  I  assert, 
then,  that  those  children  having  hyperopia  and  hyperopic  astig- 
matism are  the  real  sufferers.  Their  constantly  nagged  nervous 
apparatus  tends  to  become  wearied  to  the  extent  that  they  cannot 
give  close  attention  to  the  work  before  them.  They  must  look  up 
often  to  rest  their  wearied  muscles.  Therefore,  to  expect  contin- 
uous application  and  good  attention  is  most  unreasonable.  That 
such  children  may  lose  interest  in  their  school  work  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  surrounding  them  we  can  readily  understand. 
We  could,  did  space  permit,  show  that  these  imperfections  may 
have  a  very  marked  effect  in  the  development  of  the  child's 
character. 

In  my  examination  of  the  eyes  of  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  for  the  past  five  years,  I  found  that  the  per- 
centage of  refractive  errors  was  68  per  cent.  Of  this  number 
only  6  per  cent,  were  myopic.  In  a  detailed  analysis  of  1300 
errors  of  refraction  I  have  shown  that  75  per  cent,  were  hyper- 
opic in  some  degree.  I  found  in  looking  over  the  list  of  symp- 
toms attending  these  cases  that  pain  of  eyes,  headache,  muscular 
spasms,  and  nervous  symptoms  generally  were  confined  to  this 
class  of  cases.  The  myope  but  rarely  complains  of  anything 
more  than  inability  to  see  at  a  distance. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  myopia  is  greatly  to  be  dreaded  ; 
since  it  cannot  be  stayed  in  its  progress  in  many  cases,  even 
though  corrected  with  glasses.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  it 
is  the  end  towards  which  a  vast  proportion  of  eyes  tend  when 
overworked.  We  claim,  however,  that  our  sympathies  are  rather 
to  be  directed  to  the  youthful  hyperope.  Could  we  but  examine 
every  case  during  the  first  few  years,  we  would  not  be  sending  to 
our  universities  young  men  and  women  with  eyes  just  ready  to 
break  down.  The  remedy  is  examination  and  constant  watchful- 
ness. We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  tremendous  waste  unneces- 
sarily taking  place  through  the  eflfort  to  work  under  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  refractive  error  is  not  easily  measured.  Individual 
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suflfering  and  loss  of  power  to  work  may  cause  great  material 
loss.  From  this  cause  the  community  has  to  be  taxed  to  support 
asylums  ;  from  this  cause  many  eyes  tend  towards  disease  and 
ultimate  blindness.  These  are  among  the  possible  results  of 
neglect  on  our  part  to  do  our  whole  duty.  We  may  build  asylums 
for  the  blind,  we  may  do  everything  possible  to  remedy  the  defects 
already  existing,  yet,  unless  we  go  down  to  the  very  foundation 
of  the  trouble  and  alter  existing  causes  for  disturbance,  we  shall 
in  time  have  as  great  a  percentage  of  spectacled  beings  as  is  now 
seen  in  Germany.  Remember  that  this  is  an  age  of  conservation 
of  energies,  not  waste. 


Public  Healtli  in  Minnesota. 


BY  CHARI.es  N.  HEWITT,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Minnesota  and  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  in  the  University  f^t  Minnesota, 


SEND  you  my  scheme  for  public  health  instruction  in 
teachers'  institutes  and  summer  school.  In  this  de- 
partment of  mine,  established  in  1873,  I  lecture  first 
term  to  freshmen  (350  in  present  class)  on  personal 
health,  with  obligatory  notes  and  written  examples. 
Second  term  to  sophomores  on  health  in  family  and  home,  with 
laboratory  instruction  in  elementary  water,  air,  and  food  analy- 
sis. Third  term  to  juniors  and  seniors  on  public  health.  State, 
national,  and  international,  and  some  problems  of  health  in  soci- 
ology, with  higher  laboratory  work  in  chemistry,  biology,  and 
bacteriology  in  the  every-day  work  of  health  for  educated  men 
and  women. 

In  this  laboratory  is  abundant  material,  for  we  are  daily  ex- 
amining and  reporting  on  private  and  public  water-supplies  and 
bacilli  of  diphtheria  and  tuberculosis. 

So  far  as  possible,  this  opportunity  is  used  to  interest  the 
undergraduate  student  in  public  health.  Twenty  years  of  experi- 
ence teach  me  that  there  are  always  some  who,  becoming  sani- 
tary teachers  in  their  homes,  often  guide  popular  opinion  when  we 
need  it  in  emergency. 
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PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  TEACHERS  ATTENDING  THE 

SCHOOL. 

That  the  student  be  a  teacher  for  the  coming  year ;  that  he 
will  use  the  information  given  in  the  every-day  conduct  of  his 
school ;  that  he  attend  the  lectures  of  the  course  regularly  ;  that 
he  devote  at  least  ten  hours  to  laboratory  work  in  air  and  w^ater 
analysis  ;  and  that  he  submit  at  the  end  of  the  course  to  a  written 
examination  to  test  his  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  COURSE. 

Five  Lectures. — Time,  10.30  a.m.  on  Fridays  ;  place,  lecture- 
room  and  laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health, 
Mechanic  Arts  building. 

(1)  Public  Health. — Its  facts  and  their  sources.  Methods  of 
study.  What  it  has  done.  Personal,  family,  municipal,  and 
national  health,  sanitary  legislation,  the  citizen's  duty. 

(2)  The  essentials  in  construction  and  furnishing  of  school 
buildings  for  health,  cleanliness,  light,  heat,  ventilation,  and  furni- 
ture.   Dust,  its  character  and  relation  to  health  and  disease. 

(3)  Methods  of  air  and  water  analysis  available  for  the 
teacher, — requiring  only  the  knowledge  every  teacher  ought  to 
have,  and  such  apparatus  and  chemicals  as  are  easily  procured 
with  the  least  trouble  or  expense.  (These  are  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  sample  of  air  or  water  is  reasonably  pure,  in  a 
sanitary  sense,  or  should  have  further  examination.  In  the  last 
case  the  local  or  State  boards  of  health  will  immediately  assist, 
if  called  upon.) 

(4)  The  common  and  preventable  causes  of  ill  health  and 
sickness  to  which  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  public  schools  are 
exposed.  (Microscopic  and  magic  lantern  demonstrations,  bacter- 
iological cultures,  charts,  diagrams,  etc.) 

(5)  Working  details  of  teachers'  duty  in  promoting  health 
and  forefending  or  controlling  the  causes  of  ill  health  or  sickness  ; 
how  children  may  assist ;  the  use  of  boards  of  health,  and  how  to 
co-operate  with  them. 

LABORATORY  WORK. 

Construction  and  arrangement  of  apparatus,  the  preparation 
of  chemicals  and  their  use.  Testing  of  samples  of  air,  water, 
and  dust,  chemical  and  bacteriological.  At  least  ten  hours  should 
be  devoted  to  this  work.  More  time  can  be  arranged  for  if 
desired. 
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EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATE. 

Written,  oral,  and  laboratory  examinations  and  two  hours 
allowed,  if  need  be,  to  complete  them.  Further  details  will  be 
given  at  the  lectures,  or  on  inquiry  at  the  laboratory. 

Chari.es  N.  Hewitt,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Information  for  Teachers  and  Suggestions  for  Instruction  of 
Pupils. — This  memorandum  is  an  appeal  to  teachers  for  co  opera- 
tion in  the  attempt  to  make  public  health  a  matter  of  regular 
instruction  in  schools.  Besides  the  legal  obligation  (Sec.  26  of 
Chapter  132,  laws  of  1883),  teachers  are  urged  to  this  co-operation 
because  it  will  increase  the  pleasure  and  efiBciency  of  their  work. 

The  population  of  the  school-going  age  (five  to  twenty  years) 
belongs  to  the  class  most  susceptible  to  the  causes  of  ill  health 
and  specific  disease.  This  period  is  the  formative  one,  being  that 
of  physical  as  well  as  mental  growth  ;  9.6  per  cent,  of  deaths  from 
all  causes  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  in  Minnesota  (a  total  of 
1400  deaths  per  annum)  occur  at  this  period. 

45  per  cent,  from  diphtheria. 

32  per  cent,  from  scarlatina. 

20  per  cent,  from  measles. 

1 7  per  cent,  from  enteric  (typhoid)  fever. 

15.8  per  cent,  from  diseases  of  digestive  organs. 

15.6  per  cent,  from  pneumonia  and  bronchitis. 

14.5  per  cent,  from  tuberculosis. 

10.6  per  cent,  from  diseases  of  heart  and  blood-vessels. 
7.4  per  cent,  from  diseases  of  nervous  system. 

This  total  of  deaths  means  at  least  five  times  as  many  cases 
of  sickness  and  twice  as  many  constantly  sick. 

Teachers  know  from  experience  that  a  large  per  cent,  of 
children  attending  school  are  constantly  oflF  duty  from  disabilities, 
short  of  "bedfast"  sickness,  such  as  feverishness,  headache,  eye- 
ache,  and  other  ailments  hard  to  define  but  none  the  less  real,  and 
incapacitating  from  study,  interest,  or  attention  in  school  work. 
Many  of  these  disabilities  are  important  as  indicating  the  approach 
of  serious  disease. 

For  the  teacher's  purpose,  public  health — practical  hygiene — 
is  a  means  to  an  end  and  constantly  available  in  every-day  work. 
As  usually  taught,  it  is  more  theory  than  fact,  and  is  easier  to 
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talk  about  than  to  apply.  It  is  apparently  more  complete  and 
systematic  than  what  is  here  offered,  and  is  therefore  more  accept- 
able to  the  average  teacher. 

There  is  so  much  misunderstanding  as  to  the  basis  facts  of 
public  health,  that  a  brief  statement  will  help  to  explain  and 
justify  the  plan  I  have  to  propose. 

(1)  Health  is  that  condition  of  the  individual  which  gives 
him  opportunity  for  the  most  perfect  development  and  use  of  all 
his  faculties  for  the  longest  time  consistent  with  the  laws  of  life. 
It  is  common  experience  that,  though  the  normal  state  of  man,  it 
is  rarely  attained. 

(2)  The  natural  life  is  the  ideal  one  and  the  nearest  approach 
to  it,  possible  for  the  greatest  number,  is  the  'prime  motive  of 
public  health. 

(3)  111  health  and  premature  death  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  in  average  human  life,  and  are  penalties  paid  for 
the  violation  of  natural  laws,  which,  as  they  relate  to  health,  are 
sanitary  laws. 

(4)  Obedience  to  many  of  the  most  important  natural  laws  is 
intuitive  and  unconscious.  A  knowledge  of  others  is  now  possible 
for  the  majority  of  civilized  people,  and  therefore  their  violation  is 
inexcusable  in  proportion  to  education,  information,  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

(5)  Chief  obstacles  to  healthy  living  are  (outside  personal 
ones)  the  frequent  helplessness  of  the  individual  against  the  in- 
heritance of  ill  health,  unhealthy  homes  and  training,  or  the  un- 
healthy life,  influence,  and  example  of  other  persons. 

The  elementary  conditions  of  approximately  healthy  living 
(the  inalienable  right  of  every  one)  are  the  possession  and  free 
use  of  (a)  abundant  pure  air,  {b)  unobstructed  sunlight,  {c)  abun- 
dant pure  water,  (d)  the  right  to  have  or  earn  enough  and  prop- 
erly prepared  food,  and  {e)  proper  and  sufficient  clothing,  which 
includes  shelter  and  bed,  (/)  opportunity  for  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  man  to  maturity,  for  self-supporting  labor, 
and  for  maintenance  in  old  age,  {g)  opportunity  for  play,  for  rest, 
and  for  sleep. 

The  individual  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  these  essentials ; 
they  are  very  largely  affected  by  associated  living  with  other 
people  in  home,  community.  State,  and  nation,  and  involve  inti- 
mate relations  with  plants  and  animals  and  all  that  we  call 
"nature."  Healthfulness  is  the  outcome  of  the  performance  of 
duty  in  all  these  relations. 
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Public  health  as  a  study  deals  with  facts  of  social  organiza- 
tion and  social  needs.  Its  unit  for  the  family  is  the  individual ; 
for  the  municipality  and  State,  the  family  ;  these  units  are  insep- 
arable. Instruction  of  the  individual  begins  in  the  family  and 
home,  because  it  is  the  source  and  centre  of  healthy  community 
life  ;  next  comes  the  school,  and  then  any  other  centre  of  associated 
effort. 

As  the  average  of  health  is  conceded  to  be  below  a  natural 
and  attainable  standard,  and  average  mortality  is  far  higher  than 
it  need  be,  all  intelligent  people  admit  that  these  losses  should  be 
prevented  or  diminished,  but  you  will  find  it  takes  a  good  deal  to 
persuade  them  that  they  have  any  thorough  personal  work  to  do 
for  themselves  or  others,  or  that  laws,  regulations,  and  boards  of 
health  are  not  suflBcient.  The  object  of  instruction  in  public 
health  is  to  demonstrate  this  duty  of  the  individual  to  make  it 
an  every-day  helper,  and  show  him  how  to  use  it. 

Fortunately  many  of  the  helps  to  good  health  are  apparent, 
and  so  are  some  of  the  causes  of  ill  health. 

The  school  instruction  here  proposed  need  not  go  beyond 
concrete  and  demonstrable  every-day  facts,  so  that  within  the  easy 
comprehension  of  every  child,  hygiene  may  be  so  clearly  and 
impressively  taught  as  to  become  a  spring  of  intellectual  action 
and  conduct. 

I  think  it  is  essential  for  clearness  that  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  health  and  ill  health  begin  with  our  relations  to  the  inorganic 
elements  of  all  created  things, — the  air,  water,  sunlight,  and  soil  ; 
next  follow  our  relations  to  plants  and  animals  below  man,  and 
then  our  relations  among  ourselves. 

Begin  the  simplest  demonstrations  and  experiences  with  the 
youngest,  and  go  on  with  the  older  scholars  to  the  principles 
deduced  from  the  facts,  which  are  to  guide  them  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  health  and  the  prevention  of  ill  health  to  their  life's  end. 
The  teacher  should  use  the  student's  or  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence for  illustration,  and  an  apt  story  fixes  a  principle  better  than 
a  mathematical  demonstration. 

Public  health  so  taught  in  the  public  schools  will  work  its 
way  and  influence  into  the  family.  Only  those  who  have  to  con- 
tend daily  with  ignorance  and  prejudice  on  this  subject  when 
dealing  with  infectious  disease,  offensive  trades,  or  public  nui- 
sances can  fully  understand  what  a  gain  such  a  knowledge  would 
be  to  well-being  and  well-doing  of  family  and  community  alike. 
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As  to  the  literature  of  public  health,  I  advise  you  to  go 
directly  to  the  leading  encyclopaedias,  which  contain  articles  writ- 
ten by  experts  upon  each  one  of  the  subjects  here  proposed  for 
instruction.  The  circulars  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  give 
detailed  directions  upon  the  practical  side  of  the  work.  They 
should  be  read  and  studied  by  the  teacher.  For  any  detail  not 
found,  or  when  in  doubt,  write  to  me  for  a  suggestion,  then  collate 
your  own  experience  with  reference  to  each  of  the  following 
topics  :  find  illustration  as  far  as  possible  in  the  every- day  life  of 
the  school,  and,  as  opportunity  oflFers,  demonstrate  by  description 
or  experiment. 

(1)  Air. — Composition,  uses,  difference  between  expired  and 
inspired  air,  and  that  of  the  "  open"  and  the  house.  Collect  and 
exhibit  (by  microscope  when  necessary)  matters  in  suspension, 
demonstrate  its  gases  by  easy  experiments  and  show  how  respired 
air  may  carry  impurities  or  disease. 

(2)  Water. — Composition,  hardness,  varieties,  their  relative 
value  and  simple  physical  and  chemical  characteristics.  Demon- 
strate such  impurities  as  you  can  find,  show  how  to  tell  good  from 
bad,  and  how  it  may  be  fouled  in  and  about  the  house,  and  in  the 
soil.    Baths. — Why,  when,  and  how  to  use  them. 

(3)  Light  and  Heat. — Their  action  on  living  things,  necessity 
for  health  and  their  use  in  destroying  impurities  and  disease, — 
disinfection. 

(4)  Foods. — Show  that  «?>  and  ze^a/^r  are  foods.  The  varieties 
and  use  of  vegetable  and  animal  foods,  why  and  how  they  are 
cooked,  how  they  are  digested,  assimilated,  and  used. 

(5)  Work  and  Play. — Their  diflFerence  and  value,  their  varie- 
ties and  relations  to  health  and  ill  health.  Gymiiastics. — How  far 
a  substitute. 

(6)  Rest  and  Sleep. — What  they  do,  their  use,  and  the  time 
they  require.  How  repair  of  body  and  rest  of  mind  are  secured 
by  them. 

(7)  Personal  Hygiene. — Clothing  (body-wear,  bed,  house), 
wool,  cotton,  linen,  rubber.  The  facts  of  the  use  and  abuse  of 
tea,  coffee,  fermented  and  distilled  liquors,  condiments,  tobacco. 

(8)  ///  Health  and  Disease. — What  they  are,  what  causes 
them.  Bacteria,  character,  and  function.  Vaccine  and  vaccina- 
tion, reasons  for.  Infectious  and  non-infectious  diseases.  How 
sick  people  spread  the  cause  of  their  diseases  by  contact,  by 
clothing,  by  infected  things,  and  rooms  ;  why  the  isolation  of  such 
sick  and  those  exposed  to  them  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
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other  people ;  how  to  disinfect  persons,  clothing,  rooms,  and 
other  things. 

(9)  To  preserve  Health  and  io  prevent  III  Health,  not  to  Care  for 
the  Invalid  or  cure  Disease,  is  the  Object  of  Public  Health. — To  be 
well  and  how  to  keep  so  must  be  the  first  lesson  ;  then  its  service 
restoring  health  and  helping  the  weak  and  disabled. 

(10)  Death,  Natural  and  Premature. — The  natural  disposal  of 
dead  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  Nature's  method  of  earth- 
burial  for  the  disposal  of  excreta  and  refuse.  The  improper  dis- 
posal of  such  matter  and  how  it  aflFects  the  purity  of  the  soil,  air, 
and  water. 

This  little  syllabus  you  will  find  a  pretty  full  one,  and  suffi- 
cient to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  best  teacher,  yet  it  suggests 
the  least  that  educated  people  ought  to  know,  and  will  lead  to 
much  more  information  if  faithfully  used.  It  involves,  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  study  and  search  for  evidence,  available  as  illustra- 
tion in  the  daily  events  of  the  school-room  and  life,  odors,  water- 
supply,  and  use,  heating  or  cooling,  ventilation,  lighting,  clean- 
liness of  persons  and  things,  sickness  or  accident,  which  may 
serve  to  suggest  a  lesson  and  fix  a  truth  in  the  memory. 

Instruction  by  a  well-prepared  teacher  should  be  given  in 
this  way  without  text-book,  or  apparent  intention  to  teach,  or 
special  hour,  but  by  availing  himself  of  the  abundant  opportuni- 
ties to  teach  children  from  common  experience  how  to  escape 
many  a  pain  or  ache,  and  the  loss  of  a  lesson,  a  pleasure  or  a 
holiday. 

To  teach  health  you  must  "prove  your  faith  by  your 
works" — practise  yourself  what  you  urge  the  scholar  to  learn  and 
do  for  himself. 

Beyond  this  gain,  great  as  it  ought  to  be,  see  what  will  be 
the  outcome  of  such  instruction  by  increasing  numbers  of  earnest 
and  interested  teachers,  hearty  co-workers  in  public  health,  in- 
forming themselves  and  their  pupils,  and  so  sending  efficient 
sanitary  leaven  into  thousands  of  homes.  And  when  an  outbreak 
of  serious  disease  comes,  as  it  does  to  every  community,  the 
health  officer  finds  intelligent  co- operation  from  teachers  and  the 
families  they  have  taught  through  their  children.  Confidence 
and  courage  replace  ignorance  and  cowardice,  the  chances  of 
success  are  increased  and  public  safety  promoted  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  definite  knowledge  as  here  proposed  for  current  popular 
belief  on  the  subject. 
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Important  Facts ;  and  a  few  Practical  Difficulties 
Encountered  in  Enforcing:  Sanitation.^ 


BY  G.  W.  DAVIS,  M.D. 


S  we  retrospect  the  past  twenty  years  of  medical  history 
we  find  nothing  that  has  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  important  fact  that  the  future  of  medicine  will  be 
very  largely  in  the  field  of  sanitation.  The  student 
who  has  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the  prodigious 
progress  of  the  times  has  seen  precept  and  theory,  one  after 
another,  fall  before  the  indefatigable  research  of  the  pathologist 
and  bacteriologist,  however  much  the  accuracy  of  the  latter  may 
be  questioned,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Our  revered  medical 
teachers  taught  us  many  things  which  have  disappeared  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  ;  and  in  their  stead  has  arisen  a  new 
era,  new  methods  of  treatment,  not  only  in  internal  medicine  and 
surgery,  but  also  in  the  rapidly  expansive  field  of  preventive 
medicine.  The  arduous  and  unselfish  labor  that  is  being  bestowed 
in  this  benevolent  department  of  a  lofty  and  scientific  profession 
must  forever  remain  to  and  be  considered  by  the  future  medical 
historian  highly  praiseworthy  and  monumental. 

It  is  perhaps  within  the  memory  of  all  of  us  that  it  is  not 
more  than  possibly  ten  years  since  scientific  research  imparted  to 
the  profession  any  actual  or  even  satisfactory  idea  of  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  those  diseases  know  as  infectious.  Their  con- 
tagiousness was  disbelieved  by  many.  Physicians  having  an 
extensive  experience  with  this  class  of  diseases  had  observed  their 
special  incidence  in  particular  localities  ;  still,  the  causes  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  entirely  due  to  insanitary  conditions,  such  as  decom- 
posed animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  cellars,  sewers,  and  low, 
damp  places.  Experienced  observers  of  zymotic  diseases  give 
such  influences  a  secondary  place  and  consider  them  as  exciting 
causes  rather  than  the  immediate  cause. 

The  important  point  just  here  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
damage  which  the  presence  of  decomposing  organic  matter  pro- 
duces in  the  cause  and  propagation  of  such  affections  should  not 
be  lightly  treated  or  lost  sight  of. 


'From  the  Pacific  Medical  Journal.    Synopsis  of  a  paper  read  before  the  California 
Sanitary  Convention. 
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Otherwise  the  laborious  sanitarian  and  the  eflforts  of  the  effi- 
cient health  officer  will  frequently  be  deprived  of  an  argument 
and  power  of  large  value  in  disseminating  knowledge  of  sanita- 
tion, or  the  suppression  of  outbreaks  of  contagious  diseases,  or 
to  supply  a  reasonable  explanation  for  the  existence  of  sporadic 
cases. 

Another  important  fact  deserves  attention,  and  it  is  what  is 
known  as  the  immediate  cause  of  diseases  due  to  the  products  of 
bacterial  metabolism.  For  example,  diphtheria,  which  is  more 
constantly  present  either  endemically  or  sporadically,  and  more 
frequently  possesses  greater  virulency  than  any  of  the  other  in- 
fectious difficulties.  The  important  fact  in  connection  with  this 
disease  is,  that  upon  the  physician  rests  the  responsibility  to  cor- 
rectly and  promptly  diagnose  diphtheritic  cases  and  immediately 
report  them  to  the  proper  officials. 

In  a  recent  circular  sent  to  all  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital 
stations  by  the  surgeon-general  of  the  Marine  Hospital  service, 
it  is  stated  "in  a  majority  of  cases  a  bacteriologic  examination 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  character  of  the  disease,  requiring 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  to  make  proper  cultures;"  and 
again,  "  if  the  case  is  one  of  diphtheria,  cultures  should  be  taken 
every  five  or  six  days  after  disappearance  of  the  membrane." 
This  is  to  determine  when  the  bacillus  diphtheria  disappears. 
In  a  well-appointed  army  or  navy  medical  service  or  in  cities 
where  there  are  specialists  in  bacteriology,  and  when  physicians 
in  general  are  more  familiar  with  microscopic  technique,  this  can 
and  should  be  done. 

In  the  smaller  towns  or  country,  where  an  epidemic  of  diph- 
theria frequently  has  its  origin,  the  use  of  this  means,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  is  impossible,  and  in  this  fact  lies  a  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  this  class  of  infectious  troubles.  An  observing 
physician's  eyes  should  be  keener  and  surer  than  a  microscopic 
lens,  and  see  and  know  a  pathologic  lesion  as  well  as  a  perversion 
of  function. 

The  problems  of  rail-train,  street-car,  and  work-shop  sanita- 
tion in  these  directions  are  so  complex  and  difficult,  involving  as 
they  do  so  many  mechanical  questions,  we  cannot  do  more  than 
to  mention  the  important  fact  that  the  first  principle  involved  in 
passenger  coach,  street- car,  and  work-shop  sanitation  is  absolute 
cleanliness.  If  the  prime  necessity  of  the  principle  can  be  uni- 
versally inculcated,  it  will  not  be  long,  through  the  wonderful 
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inventive  powers  for  which  the  American  people  are  so  well 
known,  before  the  scientific  and  highest  sanitary  method  of 
lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  railway  coaches  will  have  been 
reached,  and  another  of  the  practical  difficulties  removed  in  en- 
forcing sanitation. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  sanitary  legislation,  the  ex- 
perience of  many  able  in  this  line  of  work  is  that  it  is  peculiar,  if 
not  often  exasperating.  Beginning  with  a  condition  of  almost 
an  absolute  sanitary  chaos  as  regards  legal  sanitary  measures, 
laborers  in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine  are  beginning  to  reap 
the  reward  of  perseverance  and  industry.  There  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  medical  profession  and  many  legislators,  opposing 
views  as  to  which  is  the  wisest  thing  to  do,  to  first  enact  sanitary 
laws,  or  begin  with  the  education  of  the  masses. 

I  am  in  accord  with  those  believing  that  we  should  begin  at 
the  highest  notch  in  the  scale.  Sanitary  ideas,  like  all  advanced 
ideas,  must  begin  high  up  and  move  downward.  L,aw,  as  a  rule, 
is  the  most  effectual  educator.  When  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
sanitary  structure  has  been  well  laid,  then  we  can  proceed  more 
rapidly  to  educate  the  public. 


To  Avoid  Poisoning;  t>y  Tinned  Food. 

Some  light  is  thrown  by  the  Lancet  upon  the  mysterious 
cases  of  poisoning  by  tinned  food  which  from  time  to  time  are 
reported.  They  are  believed  to  be  due  to  neglect  of  the  caution 
against  eating  tinned  foods  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  time  after  being  opened.  The  exact  manner  in  which 
poisonous  substances,  technically  known  as  "ptomaines,"  are 
generated  so  rapidly  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  the  fact  that 
they  are  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  very  grave 
symptoms  of  poisoning  have  been  brought  out  in  a  multitude  of 
instances.  In  one  well-known  case  the  first  half  of  the  contents  of 
a  tin  of  lobster  was  consumed  with  no  ill  effect,  but  the  rest,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  proved  extremely  poisonous.  It  is  suggested  that 
as  a  safeguard  manufacturers  might  label  the  tins  with  some  such 
notice  as,  "  The  contents  of  this  tin  are  perfectly  wholesome  when 
eaten  fresh  from  the  tin,  and  afford  good  food,  but  the  public  is 
advised  not  to  expose  the  contents  for  any  length  of  time  to  the 
injurious  influences  of  the  atmosphere."  The  writer  goes  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  some  such  warning  might  be  insisted  on  by  the 
legislature. 


All  subscriptions  to  "The  Anwai,»  of  Hyoikne"  are  taken  "until  ordered  discon- 
tinued," and  no  agent  has  authority  to  make  any  other  arrangement.  At  end  of  time  to 
which  subscription  has  been  paid  or  promised,  a  bill  for  a  year  in  advance,  with  return 
envelope,  is  sent,  and  if  journal  is  no  longer  wanted,  the  subscriber  should  mark 
"Discontinue"  on  the  bill  and  return  to  us.  A  failure  to  so  return  bill  is  considered  an 
order  to  continue. 

Communications  Solicited. 
We  are  always  anxious  to  receive  short  communications — 500  to  1000  words — on  prac- 
tical subjects  pertaining  to  hygiene.  To  any  one  sending  us  an  acceptable  article,  we  will 
forward  The  Annals  of  Hygiene  for  one  year  free. 


Functional  Xervous  Diseases. 

(Continued  from  January  issue.) 

BY  reference  to  the  article  on  "  Constipation,"  etc.,  on  page  i 
of  the  January  issue  of  this  journal,  the  reader  will  glean 
some  idea,  so  to  speak,  of  the  mechanism  of  life ;  he  will 
understand  that  the  phenomena  of  life  are  caused  by  the  disin- 
tegration and  reintegration  of  the  organic  matter  that  is  consumed 
as  nourishment. 

That  which  is  true  of  the  body  at  large  is  true  also  of  each 
and  every  portion  and  organ  of  the  body,  and  it  applies  equally 
to  the  nervous  system. 

The  nervous  system  builds  up  and  the  nervous  system  breaks 
down,  and  in  a  perfectly  healthy  human  being,  at  maturity,  these 
two  processes  exactly  balance. 

As  the  result  of  this  building  up  and  breaking  down  what 
we  have  termed  "vital  steam"  is  generated,  and  when  the  balance 
is  perfect  just  the  requisite  quantity  and  quality  of  steam  are  gen- 
erated to  preserve  the  body  in  a  state  of  health  and  to  enable  it  to 
resist  the  inroads  of  disease. 

If  for  some  reason  this  nice  balance  is  deranged,  if  the  pro- 
cess of  breaking  down  predominates  over  that  of  building  up, 
then  it  must  be  evident  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  steam 
will  be  deficient,  because  its  seat  of  manufacture,  the  tissue  out 

of  which  it  is  evolved,  is  degenerate. 
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If,  as  we  contend,  the  vital  functions  are  all  under  the  control 
of  the  nervous  system,  if  they  all  derive  their  power  from  the 
vital  steam  that  is  generated  by  the  nervous  system,  it  seems  log- 
ical to  conclude  that  if  the  organs  be  healthy,  yet  functionate  not 
properly,  that  it  is  because  they  do  not  receive  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  steam  of  efficient  quality. 

There  are  certain  definite  diseased  conditions  that  present 
themselves  unmistakably  to  the  physician,  and  about  which  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion;  then,  again,  there  are  many  illy-defined 
departures  from  a  healthful  standard  to  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
give  a  definite  name. 

Now,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  the  cause  of  much  of  this  vague 
invalidism  will  be  found,  if  looked  for,  in  the  nervous  system,  and 
successful  results  will  follow  a  treatment  directed  to  this  system. 
Illustrations  often  make  clear  an  idea  much  better  than  words 
possibly  can ;  let  us  therefore  introduce  a  case  here.  A  clergyman 
visits  Atlantic  City  for  a  prolonged  stay,  because  he  is,  so  to 
speak,  "below  par,"  physically  ;  after  a  time  he  expresses  him- 
self as  disheartened,  because  he  has  failed  to  derive  any  appre- 
ciable benefit ;  he  presents  the  general  appearance  of  one  on  the 
verge  of  consumption,  yet  an  examination  of  the  lungs  fails  to 
reveal  any  disease  thereof ;  his  various  organs  in  turn  give  only 
negative  evidence  ;  he  is  not  robust ;  he  lacks  tone  ;  everything 
that  he  does  is  an  effort  to  him,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has 
any  special  disease. 

With  the  idea  in  view  that  we  have  been  describing,  his  urine 
is  examined  and  the  deposit  of  earthy  and  alkaline  phosphates 
found  to  be  very  excessive ;  appropriate  treatment  is  instituted, 
and,  as  this  deposit  (which  we  recognize  as  evidencing  a  loss  of 
nutritive  balance  in  the  nervous  system)  diminishes,  his  general 
condition  is  markedly  improved  ;  when  cases  like  this  multiply 
indefinitely,  are  we  not  forced  to  a  recognition  of  the  relation 
between  cause  and  effect  .'' 

Again,  a  lady  complains  of  an  uncontrollable  restlessness  ; 
her  appetite  is  good  ;  her  digestion  satisfactory  ;  she  is  strong, 
physically  ;  can  out-walk  any  member  of  her  family  ;  but  she  has 
an  uncontrollable  restlessness,  apprehension,  morbid  dread,  so  to 
speak  ;  her  life  is  a  burden. 

Examination  of  the  urine  does  not  reveal  an  excessive  deposit 
of  the  phosphates  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  markedly  deficient ; 
what,  then,  do  we  argue  from  this  condition  ?  That  the  nervous 
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system  is  making  too  much  steam  ;  that  it  not  only  generates 
enough  for  the  needs  of  the  system,  but  that  it  makes  an  excess 
which,  in  its  discharge,  gives  rise  to  the  restlessness,  uneasiness, 
apprehension,  dread. 

To  recapitulate  :  we  believe  that  very  much  invalidism  is  due 
to  a  loss  of  balance  between  the  constructive  and  destructive 
processes  of  the  nervous  system,  and  we  believe  that  much  light 
will  be  frequently  thrown  upon  illy-understood  conditions,  if  this 
fact  be  remembered  and  acted  upon. 


RECENT  article  by  an  eminent  English  physician  calls 


attention  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  prime  necessity  of 


oxidation  in  the  economy  of  healthy  humanity,  and  causes 
us  to  realize,  even  more  forcibly  than  we  hitherto  have  done,  how 
absolutely  necessary  oxidation  is  for  health. 

In  the  blood  of  an  average  human  being  there  are  continually 
circulating  2,250,000  of  little  red  corpuscles,  little  bodies,  little 
boats,  so  to  speak,  whose  chief  function  is  to  receive  a  store  of 
oxygen  in  the  lungs  and  carry  it  throughout  the  body. 

When  we  realize  that  one  can  live  for  weeks  without  food, 
for  days  without  water,  but  not  for  five  minutes  without  air  (the 
vitalizing  ingredient  of  which  is  oxygen),  are  we  not  compelled  to 
recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of  oxygen  ? 

When  we  remember  that  life  is  a  constant  molecular  change, 
and  when  we  realize  that  oxidation  is  the  process  of  molecular 
change,  are  we  not  forced  to  rightly  estimate  the  importance  of 
oxygen  to  health  ? 

Fresh  air, — ventilation, — plenty  of  oxygen,  they  all  mean  the 
same  thing,  and  they  mean  one  of  the  greatest  requisites  of 
health. 


Jets  of  air  discharged  from  flexible  hose  are  made  to  do  the 
work  of  brooms,  whisks,  and  cloths  in  removing  dust  and  cinders 
in  passenger  cars.  The  hose  may  readily  be  carried  to  any  part 
of  a  car,  and  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  hose 
carrying  water. 


(to  be  continued.) 


Oxidation. 


Xovel  Use  of  Compressed  Air. 


How  Slie  liValked. 

A  lady  teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools  in  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  word  "  slowly,"  illustrated  it  by  walk- 
ing across  the  floor.  Then  she  asked  the  class  to  tell  her  how 
she  walked.  She  nearly  fainted  when  a  boy  at  the  foot  of  the 
class  shouted,  "  Bow-legged,  ma'am  !" 


For  Soft  Corns. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  tannin,  made  by  dissolving  an 
ounce  of  perfectly  freshly-made  tannin  in  six  drachms  of  water 
with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  gives  immediate  relief  to  soft  corns, 
if  applied  once  or  twice  a  day  between  the  toes  after  washing. 
Tannin  in  powder  is  not  quite  so  effectual. — British  Medical 
Journal. 


Xlie  Sunlight  of  Virtue. 

You  will  find  it  less  easy  to  uproot  faults  than  to  choke  them 
by  gaining  virtue.  Do  not  think  of  your  faults,  still  less  of 
others'  faults ;  in  every  person  who  comes  near  you,  look  for 
what  is  good  and  strong  :  honor  that ;  rejoice  in  it ;  and,  as  you 
can,  try  to  imitate  it,  and  your  faults  will  drop  off  like  dead  leaves 
when  their  time  comes. — John  Ruskin. 


Xo  make  Oood  Cider. 

Take  as  much  fruit  (twenty-four  bushels  to  the  hogshead  of 
sixty-three  gallons)  as  will  make  sufficient  juice  to  fill  a  cask  ; 
mash  it  into  a  pulp  ;  spread  so  as  to  cover  a  large  surface  in  the 
open  air  for  twenty-foilr  hours;  press  out  the  juice  as  clear  as 
possible  ;  fill  the  barrel  up  to  the  bung-hole,  and  keep  it  filled  up 
as  the  fermentation  proceeds  by  adding  fresh  juice  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  when  the  fermentation  is  ended  draw  ofi"  into  a  clean 
barrel ;  bung  up  tight,  and  keep  the  barrel  in  a  cool  place. — 
Confectioners'  Journal. 
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Fire-Proof  Cloth. 

It  is  an  easy  matter,  without  in  any  way  injuring  its  appear- 
ance, to  make  cloth  almost  fire-proof.  This  may  be  done  by 
mixing  a  little  alum  or  tungstate  of  soda  with  the  starch  used 
on  the  cloth.  When  treated  in  this  way  the  cloth  will  not  blaze 
up  when  exposed  to  a  flame,  though  it  will  char  very  slowly. 


Prunes  for  tlie  "World. 

There  are  in  all  over  6000  acres  of  prune  orchards  of  bearing 
age  in  Oregon.  There  are  also  several  thousand  acres  of  one- 
year-old  prune  orchards  not  included  above,  but  which  will  add 
materially  to  the  total  output  of  fruit.  A  good  crop  this  year 
will  mean,  therefore,  an  output  of  6,000,000  to  10,000,000  pounds 
of  cured  prunes  in  Oregon. — North-west  Magazine. 


Eg'g;9  Hatched  t>y  Hlectricity. 

The  idea  of  hatching  eggs  by  electricity  may  appear  some- 
what far-fetched,  but  electric  incubation  is  not  only  being  carried 
on  in  Germany,  but  is  growing  up  into  a  large  industry.  A 
Strasburg  electrician,  who  has  been  experimenting  for  three  years, 
has  found  that  with  the  electrical  incubator  ninety  chickens  can 
ordinarily  be  counted  on  out  of  every  100  eggs  dealt  with. — 
Popular  Science  News. 


Diamonds  and  Dirt. 

She  was  not  an  especially  handsome  woman,  but  she  had 
well- shaped  hands,  long,  slender,  and  very  white.  Like  most 
women  who  think  they  have  good  hands,  she  wore  no  gloves. 
But  she  wore  rings.  I  counted  no  less  than  five  on  one  hand, 
and  there  were  at  least  two  more  on  the  other.  There  were  two 
or  three  great  marquise  rings,  an  unusually  heavy  wedding  ring, 
and  altogether  somewhat  more  than  a  dozen  variety  of  gems,  with 
diamonds  especially  conspicuous.  Those  hands  might  have  been 
dazzling,  but  whenever  she  held  them  up  the  fact  was  disclosed 
far  more  conspicuously  than  the  jewelry  that  there  was  a  deep 
black  line  of  dirt  under  each  of  the  finger  nails  !  And  all  this 
feminine  barbarity  was  exhibited  yesterday  on  a  Buffalo  trolley 
car  ! 
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Application  for  Warts. 

Salicylic  acid,  fifteen  grains ;  lactic  acid,  fifteen  minims  ; 
flexible  collodion,  two  drachms.  Mix,  and  apply  night  and 
morning. 


Gypsies. 

The  name  "  gypsy"  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Egyptian, 
a  band  of  these  tribes  having  entered  Europe  in  1418,  under  a 
leader  called  Duke  Michael,  of  "Little  Egypt."  But  the  French 
call  them  ' '  Bohemians. ' '  There  is  a  wide-  spread  belief  that  they 
are  of  Eastern  origin.  In  Hungary  they  are  called  Pharaoh's 
people.  The  Danes  call  them  Tartars.  The  Turks  call  them 
black  Indians  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  ;  and  they  call  them- 
selves "  Sinte,"  because  they  say  they  came  from  Sind,  in  Hin- 
dostan. 


Danglers  of  Ear-Piercing:. 

There  is  nothing  more  necessary  to  our  physical  well  being 
than  cleanliness.  Yet  the  course  of  human  life  is  constantly 
interrupted  by  incidents  and  accidents  which  prove  the  neglect  of 
this  duty.  For  instance,  an  infant  recently  died  from  septic  poi- 
soning after  having  her  ears  pierced.  A  pawnbroker  from  whom 
the  ear-rings  were  purchased  was  the  operator.  A  day  or  two 
later — that  is,  about  the  time  when  septic  mischief  would  show 
itself — the  ear  became  swollen  and  ulcerated,  and  the  case  soon 
ended  fatally. — Popidar  Science  Nezvs. 


Mock  Cider. 

For  making  this  artificial  cider  take  fourteen  pounds  of  rai- 
sins, with  the  stalks  ;  wash  them  clean  in  water  ;  when  ready  put 
them  into  a  clean  cask,  with  the  head  out,  and  pour  in  six  gallons 
of  clean,  soft  water  on  them  ;  bung  up  for  fourteen  days  ;  then 
rack  off  into  a  clean  cask,  and  in  six  days'  time  it  will  be  fit  for 
bottling  ;  when  in  bottle  for  a  week  it  will  be  fit  for  use  ;  use  a 
few  drops  of  liquid  cochineal  to  color  before  bottling  ;  the  raisins 
can  be  used  afterwards  for  vinegar.  This  cider  may  also  be 
flavored  with  any  kind  of  fruit  juice  or  essence  required. — 
Confectioners'  Journal. 
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Public  Scbools  and  Vaccination. 

The  Supreme  Court  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  decided  in  a 
suit  brought  against  the  New  Briton  School  Board  to  compel 
them  to  admit  unvaccinated  children  to  the  public  schools,  that 
the  law  giving  the  school  board  the  authority  to  order  all  children 
vaccinated,  and  to  exclude  those  not  vaccinated  from  the  schools, 
is  constitutional. — Sotithei'n  Medical  Journal. 


I^iving:  I^anterns. 

In  Cuba  the  cucojo,  the  famous  firefly  of  the  tropics,  the  one 
that  affords  the  most  brilliant  light  of  any  land  animal,  is  con- 
fined in  paper  lanterns  for  going  about  the  country  at  night  or  for 
in-door  lighting.  Thirty-eight  of  them  yield  one  candle  power. 
Sometimes  they  attach  one  of  the  insects  to  each  foot  for  travelling 
in  the  dark.  They  also  use  them  for  ornaments  for  the  hair  and 
dress. 


Rod  versus  man. 

Rod  vs.  Man  contests  are  a  form  of  sport  which  is  becoming 
popular  as  a  pastime  among  the  legitimate  disciples  of  old  Izaak. 
It  is  a  rough-and-ready  sort  of  amusement,  but  is  calculated  to 
bring  out  a  certain  amount  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  rodsman, 
and  a  very  considerable  amount  of  muscular  power  ;  while  on  the 
part  of  the  "fish,"  first-class  swimming  powers  are,  of  course, 
the  first  necessity,  while  endurance  and  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
judgment  are  of  prime  importance.  The  modus  operandi  is  as 
follows:  The  water  being  chosen,  the  "fish,"  male  or  female, 
presents  itself  in  proper  swimming  attire.  A  sort  of  brace,  made 
to  fit  over  the  shoulders  and  fastened  at  the  back,  is  then  fixed 
to  the  subject.  At  this  back  part  an  arrangement  is  made,  gener- 
ally by  means  of  a  ring,  to  which  is  attached  the  line  of  the 
angler.  This  can  be  done  in  various  ways,  the  most  common 
means  adopted  being  a  spring  swivel.  This  done,  the  fish  dives 
into  the  water  and  the  play  commences.  The  object  of  the  "  fish," 
of  course,  is  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  the  angler,  or  to  break 
his  line,  while  the  angler's  object  is  to  bring  his  quarry  to  bank, 
or  within  gafiing  distance.  Ten  minutes  are  generally  allowed 
for  the  contest,  which  usually  ends  in  a  victory  for  the  "  fish." — 
Londoti  Sketch. 
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Xomatoes  and  Cancer. 

Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  have  been  repeatedly  asked 
whether  there  is  any  causative  relation  between  the  eating  of 
tomatoes  and  cancer,  because  there  is  a  very  prevalent  and  firm 
belief,  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  more  ignorant  classes, 
that  tomatoes  have  a  tendency  to  produce  cancer.  An  English 
physician  refers  this  question  to  the  London  Lancet  (October  12), 
and  the  reply  is  returned  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  asso- 
ciation. This  is  as  we  would  have  supposed,  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  have  an  authoritative  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
from  a  reliable  source. 


Sunlig'lit. 

The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  among  the  most  powerful  of 
germ-destroying  agents.  The  most  deadly  germs  perish  within 
a  few  minutes  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Most  germs  are 
also  killed  by  the  action  of  difi"used  light.  The  spores  of  germs, 
however,  are  quite  resistant,  even  to  the  direct  solar  rays.  Hence 
other  disinfecting  agents  are  necessary  for  the  complete  eradica- 
tion of  germs.  The  value  of  the  sunlight  as  a  disinfectant,  how- 
ever, is  above  estimate,  hence  the  importance  of  admitting  the 
sun  to  every  portion  of  our  dwellings.  For  sanitary  purposes, 
an  ideal  house  should  be  constructed  of  translucent  glass,  so 
that  the  sunshine  might  penetrate  to  every  corner.  Dark  closets 
are  hot-beds  for  germs. 


No  Excuse  for  ?Jot  Getting:  Well. 

"Uncle  Allen,"  asked  the  caller,  "  do  you  know  of  anything 
that's  good  for  a  cold  ?" 

Uncle  Allen  Sparks  opened  his  desk,  took  from  one  of  the 
pigeon  holes  a  large  bundle  of  newspaper  clippings  tied  with  a 
string  and  threw  it  into  the  other's  lap. 

"  Do  I  know  of  anything  that  is  good  for  a  cold  ?"  he  echoed . 
"My  young  friend,  I  know  of  627  infallible  ways  of  curing  a 
cold.  I've  been  collecting  them  for  forty-nine  years.  You  try 
those,  one  after  the  other,  and  if  they  don't  do  you  any  good  come 
back  and  I'll  give  you  116  more.  Bless  me  !' '  added  Uncle  Allen, 
with  enthusiasm,  "you  can  always  cure  a  cold  if  you  go  at  it 
right." 

He  dug  up  a  bundle  of  yellow,  time-stained  clippings  out  of 
another  pigeon-hole  and  the  visitor  hastily  coughed  himself  out. 
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L.assoing'  Bicyclists. 

Bicyclists  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  who  violate 
any  of  the  park  rules  are  brought  up  short  in  a  novel  way.  The 
park  policemen  are  experts  with  the  lasso,  and  if  any  scorcher 
violates  the  rule  limiting  speed  he  is  remorselessly  roped  and 
brought  up  like  a  fractious  steer  by  the  cowboy  policeman. 


Removing:  Fisli-Hooks. 

If  a  child  runs  a  fish-hook  into  a  finger,  do  not  attempt  to 
draw  it  out  backward,  says  Dr.  George  H.  Hope.  Cut  the  line 
quite  clear  from  it,  turn  the  point  upward  and  push  it  through. 
Accidents  with  crochet  needles  are  constantly  occurring,  and  if 
one  be  pushed  deeply  into  the  flesh  you  had  better  not  try  to  pull 
it  out ;  the  hook  at  the  point  will  tear  and  inflame  the  part.  A- 
surgeon  with  proper  instruments  will  take  it  out  safely  without 
difiiculty.  If  you  should  be  at  a  great  distance  from  a  surgeon, 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is,  first,  be  very  sure  which  side  the 
hook  is,  then  push  a  smooth  ivory  knitting-needle,  or  something 
of  that  sort  down  the  wound  till  it  touches  the  hook,  then  pull 
out  both  together. 


Xlie  L,eak  in  the  Kitcben. 

It  has  long  been  maintained  that  in  the  average  American 
home  the  cost  of  living — that  is,  of  the  food-supply — is  at  least 
ICQ  per  cent,  greater  than  it  need  be.  Experiment  has  demon- 
strated this  time  and  time  again,  but  many  housekeepers,  espe- 
cially among  those  who  have  the  greatest  need  to  practise  econ- 
omy, cannot  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  extravagance  of 
their  manner  of  cooking.  In  many  public  schools  physiology  is 
now  one  branch  in  the  course  of  study,  says  womankind.  This 
afibrds  an  opportunity  for  the  intelligent  teacher  to  impart  to 
our  future  housekeepers  some  knowledge  of  the  relative  values  of 
food,  and  with  this  knowledge  as  a  foundation  we  will  probably 
learn  some  day  to  utilize  many  food  producers  that  are  now  wasted. 
The  cooking  schools  are  doing  much  to  bring  about  that  time  by 
showing  us  how  to  prepare  appetizing  meals  from  what  our 
mothers  would  have  thrown  away,  and  also  how  in  a  pinch  to 
serve  the  same  article  of  food  every  day  for  a  week,  but  prepared 
in  so  many  entirely  difierent  ways  that  the  head  of  the  house 
does  not  complain  of  a  monotony. — Philadelphia  Press. 
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Artificial  Human  Milk. 

A  Berlin  physician  has  devised  what  seems  to  be  a  rather 
novel  method  of  imitating  the  modern  milk.  Cow's  milk  is  fer- 
mented by  means  of  rennet,  and  the  whey  thus  obtained  is  care- 
fully sterilized,  and  then  enriched,  as  required  by  diflferent  indi- 
viduals, by  the  addition  of  cream. — Medical  Record. 


Pliysicians  as  Murderers. 

That  is  what  many  of  us  are,  although  we  may  fail  to  admit 
the  applicability  of  a  term  so  harsh.  We  are  not  deliberate  mur- 
derers in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ;  we  may  not  be  murderers 
by  commission,  but  many  of  us  certainly  are  murderers  by  omis- 
sion, and,  when  rightly  understood,  a  sin  of  omission  is  as  grievous 
as  a  sin  of  commission. 

In  truth,  those  of  us  who  murder  are  the  most  despicable  of 
murderers,  because  we  will  kill  those  who  have  blindly,  con- 
fidingly, unhesitatingly  placed  their  lives  in  our  care. 

Following  out  the  line  of  thought  inaugurated  in  recent  edi- 
torials, how  can  it  be  questioned  or  denied  that  the  physician  who 
carries  the  germs  of  disease  into  a  household  with  fatal  results  is 
as  clearly  guilty  of  the  murder  of  those  who  may  die  therefrom  as 
he  would  be  if,  under  the  guise  of  a  harmless  draught,  he  admin- 
istered a  deadly  poison.  The  intent  to  kill  does  not  exist  in  the 
first  instance,  it  is  true  ;  it  is  a  crime  of  omission,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  a  fact  that  the  physician  is  responsible  for  the  results. 
In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  "  antiseptic  midwifery,"  recently, 
before  a  New  York  medical  society.  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington  said 
that  "  whenever  there  was  sepsis,  it  came  from  the  physician,  not 
from  the  patient."  The  full  import  of  this  assertion  is  appalling 
— frightfully  appalling — to  contemplate.  Divested  of  all  verbal 
adornment,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  every  woman  who  dies 
of  puerperal  sepsis  has  been  in  reality  murdered  by  the  man  to 
whom  she  has  intrusted  her  life. 

Ridicule  this  assertion  as  we  may,  contradict  it  as  we  please, 
it  is  a  fact,  a  terrible  fact, — a  fact  that  should  cause  us  to  pause 
and  reflect  upon  the  terrible  responsibility  that  is  incurred  by  the 
physician  who,  in  the  light  of  present  day  knowledge,  fails  to 
thoroughly  familiarize  himself  with  the  detailed  teachings  of  dis- 
infection and  act  in  accordance  therewith. 
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Deatli  from  Sin  and  Fear. 

The  papers  report  the  case  of  a  child  living  in  Anderson,  Ind., 
who  was  attacked  with  diphtheria.  During  the  course  of  the 
disease  the  child  was  attended  by  a  Christian  Scientist.  The 
patient  died  and  the  Scientist  made  out  a  death  return,  "  Died 
from  sin  and  fear."  The  authorities  made  an  investigation  and 
found  that  the  child  had  died  of  diphtheria.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  "doctor"  and  the  parents  had  relied  upon  faith  entirely 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Warrants  have  been  issued  for 
the  arrest  of  both  the  parents  and  the  "  doctor." 


Mental  Disorders  and  Hard  Times. 

In  an  interesting  paper  which  he  read  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Actuarial  Society  of  America,  in  Montreal,  the  other  day, 
William  T.  Standen,  the  well-known  insurance  man  of  New  York 
City,  discussed  the  relation  of  certain  mental  disorders  to  hard 
times.  He  said  that  he  had  learned  by  investigation  that  a  marked 
increase  of  mortality  from  brain-diseases  and  trouble  of  the  nervous 
system  has  invariably  followed  the  occurrence  of  panics  and  periods 
of  long-sustained  financial  stringency,  and  he  pointed  out  the 
physical  and  mental  ailments  most  unfavorably  affected  by  such 
conditions. 


Lettuce. 

lyCttuce  was  deemed  by  the  ancients  the  food  of  the  dead, 
because,  when  Venus's  lover,  Adonis,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
wild  boar,  the  weeping  goddess  laid  him  on  a  bed  of  soft  and 
tender  lettuces,  whose  milky  juice  possesses  soothing  and  narcotic 
qualities.  Lettuces  were  eaten  by  the  ancients  at  the  close  of 
their  repasts,  as  from  their  cooling  properties  they  were  consid- 
ered antidotes  to  the  heating  effects  of  wine. 

The  bitter  herbs  which  the  Jews  ate  at  the  Passover  were 
wild  lettuce,  succory,  tansy,  camomile,  and  dandelion,  and  the 
same  race  invented  a  salad  compounded  of  oil,  vinegar,  sugar, 
salt,  and  mustard,  to  render  the  bitter  herbs  palatable.  The 
Irish,  two  centuries  ago,  made  their  salads  of  sorrel  wood,  sorrel 
and  beet  chopped  with  vinegar,  beer,  and  a  little  sugar,  but  no 
oil,  salt,  or  mustard.  Classic  history  records  that  lettuce  caused 
the  cruel  death  of  Cambyses,  King  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
and  of  his  sister,  who  was  also  his  wife. — Confectioners'  Journal. 
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Sick  or  111. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  discusses,  in  a  humorous  way,  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  America  to  use  the  word  ' '  ill' '  in 
place  of  the  word  "sick,"  following  the  English  fashion.  To 
the  Englishmen  the  word  sick  implies,  as  we  understand,  a  mor- 
bid state  especially  connected  with  the  stomach  and  with  nausea. 
The  American  uses  the  word  sick  to  indicate  all  kinds  of  morbid 
states.  The  word  sick  is  a  good,  honest  Anglo-Saxon  term,  and 
has  answered  the  purpose  very  well  during  these  last  200  years. 
But  Mr.  Howells  seems  to  think  that  it  has  got  to  go,  and  that 
in  time  there  will  be  no  sick  people  in  America,  but  only  persons 
who  are  ill. 


Alcotiolic  Predisposition. 

Many  men  in  active  life  are  profoundly  conscious  of  the 
danger  of  a  single  glass  of  spirits.  (Says  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers.) 
They  recognize  the  degenerative  predisposition  that  is  present 
urging  them  to  take  spirits,  but  overcome  this  tendency.  Such 
cases  often  appeal  to  me  for  counsel  to  acquire  new  strength  for 
this  struggle.  Suicide  is  the  frequent  ending  of  such  cases  ; 
finding  this  craze  for  relief  increasing  and  being  overcome  by  it, 
give  way  to  melancholy.  This  predisposition  and  central  nerve 
degeneration  not  unfrequently  dies  out  in  middle  or  later  life. 
Some  unknown  physiologic  change  takes  place  in  the  nerve 
centres  and  all  desire  or  taste  for  spirits  disappears.  Conditions 
of  ill  health,  surroundings,  and  other  causes  are  inoperate.  He 
never  drinks  again.  The  taste  of  spirits  is  repelling  and  seem  to 
have  no  effect.  Such  men  often  explain  this  as  a  mere  effort  of 
will,  or  the  power  of  some  supernatural  force,  or  the  effect  of  some 
drug,  or  remedial  appliance. 

This  predisposition  in  other  cases  never  dies  out,  but  always 
remains  slumbering  and  ready  to  be  fanned  into  a  mild  flame  at 
any  moment.  In  certain  states  of  living  and  surroundings  it 
never  appears  ;  in  others  it  is  dominant  beyond  the  power  of 
control.  Mental  contagion,  strain,  irregularity  of  life  and  living, 
bring  it  into  prominence.  Again  this  degeneration  breaks  out  at 
distinct  periods  of  life,  then  dies  out,  only  to  appear  in  some 
other  form.  The  period  of  adolescence  is  often  marked  by  alcoholic 
excess  which  subsides  in  manhood,  or  appears  in  the  senile  stage 
again. 
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Tea,  CoflTee,  and  Tobacco. 

Dr,  Bock  writes  as  follows  respecting  the  influence  of  tea  and 
coffee  upon  character  :  "  The  nervousness  and  peevishness  of  our 
times  are  chiefly  attributable  to  tea  and  coffee ;  the  digestive 
organs  of  tea-  and  coffee-drinkers  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  derange- 
ment, which  reacts  on  the  brain,  producing  fretful  and  lachry- 
mose moods.  Fine  ladies  addicted  to  strong  coffee  have  a  char- 
acteristic temper,  which  I  might  describe  as  a  mania,  for  acting 
the  persecuted  saint.  The  snappish,  petulant  temper  of  the 
Chinese  can  certainly  be  ascribed  to  their  immoderate  fondness 
for  tea." 


Tlie  Sense  of  Taste. 

The  physical  development  of  the  race  is  largely  dependent 
upon  this  sense.  Its  object  is  not  only  to  guide  and  direct  the  choice 
of  foods,  but  also  to  aid  digestion  by  inducing  us  to  chew  them 
properly  and  suSiciently.  Children  should  be  taught  to  chew,  and 
thus  really  taste  their  food.  The  teeth  are  given  so  little  to  do 
and  the  stomach  so  much  that  both  are  out  of  order.  If  taste 
were  more  cultivated,  it  would  scorn  food  unfit  for  the  human 
body.  An  old  proverb  says,  "  That  which  pleases  the  palate, 
nourishes,"  and  the  converse  should  also  be  true  ;  only  that  which 
nourishes  should  please  the  palate. 

Through  an  educated  appetite  man  learns  to  adapt  himself 
to  climatic  changes  and  to  the  varying  fortunes  of  travel.  The 
most  uncomfortable  persons  to  entertain  are  not  those  who  have 
had  wide  experience  at  tables  in  many  homes  and  different  lands, 
but  rather  those  who  have  become  so  accustomed  to  having  their 
food  prepared  "just  so"  at  home,  that  they  are  made  uncom- 
fortable by  any  infringement  on  their  pet  habit  of  eating. 

Many  persons,  by  effort  of  will,  have  learned  to  eat  some- 
thing which  was  at  first  distasteful,  because  they  thought  it  was 
proper  to  eat  tomatoes,  oysters,  olives,  or  olive  oil.  Do  we  make 
the  same  effort  to  learn  to  eat  what  is  good  for  us  ? 

The  development  of  a  healthy  appetite  should  be  the  corner- 
stone of  education  at  home  and  in  school.  Self-denial  learned 
in  babyhood,  the  sense  of  taste  educated  to  select  right  foods,  and 
a  better,  stronger  race  of  men  and  women  will  arise  to  settle  the 
questions  which  perplex  us. — Selected. 
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A  Prize  Poem. 

A  syndicate  of  Western  editors  oflFered  a  prize  of  $1000  for 
the  best  appeal  poem  to  newspaper  subscribers  to  pay  up  their 
subscriptions.  Christopher  McSheey,  editor  of  the  Rocky  Moim- 
iabiy  won  the  prize  with  the  following  poem  : 

Lives  of  poor  men  oft  remind  us 

Honest  toil  won't  stand  a  chance  ; 
The  more  we  work  there  grow  behind  us 

Bigger  patches  on  our  pants, — 
On  our  pants  once  new  and  glossy, 

Now  of  stripes  of  different  hue, 
All  because  subscribers  linger 

And  won't  pay  up  what  is  due. 
Then  let  us  all  be  up  and  doing, 

Send  your  mite,  however  small, 
Or  when  snow  of  winter  strikes  us, 

We  shall  have  no  pants  at  all. 


Stioddy  Bedding'. 

Before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  at  Denver,  Col.,  Mr.  George  J.  Kindel,  of  Denver, 
who  is  a  manufacturer  of  bedding  supplies,  mattresses,  etc., 
dumped  on  the  floor  a  collection  of  shoddy  rags,  not  very  clean  in 
appearance,  which  he  stated  in  a  vigorous  manner  was  a  fair 
sample  of  the  sort  of  material  put  into  rag  mattresses  of  the  cheaper 
quality.  He  thought  it  was  dangerous  and  quite  likely  to  breed 
disease.  He  asked  the  association  to  investigate  the  manufacture 
of  such  bedding,  and  concluded  by  saying  : 

' '  For  years  I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  bring  about  reform 
in  the  manufacture  of  bedding.  In  the  interest  of  pure  and 
healthy  bedding  I,  three  years  ago,  visited  the  health  authorities 
of  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  and  New 
York  City.    Also  those  of  Liverpool  and  London,  England. 

"  Near  New  York  City  is  manufactured  to-day  a  shoddy  (rag) 
comforter  that  is  sold  in  every  city  in  the  United  States.  Shoddy 
(rag)  mattresses  are  manufactured  in  every  city  of  100,000  inhab- 
itants. In  our  beautiful  city  of  Denver  there  are  two  such  manu- 
factories, my  own  and  that  of  Kent  &  Stuchfield.  It  is  not  by 
choice,  but  by  compulsion,  that  they  are  made  here.  Chicago, 
Omaha,  Lincoln,  Wichita,  ship  them  in  by  the  carload,  hence  we 
must  make  them  or  go  out  of  the  bedding  business,  as  in  this 
section  four-fifths  of  the  bedding  is  made  of  this  vile  stuflf. 
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"  111  addition  to  the  notice  of  this  subject  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  I  have  again  called  the  attention  of  our  esteemed  Board 
of  Health  to  this  subject,  while  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  in 
April,  1894,  when  I  endeavored  to  indict  myself  for  making  this 
dangerous  bed  filling.  We  had  these  medical  officers  before  us  to 
give  expert  testimony.  They  differed  widely.  Some  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  unhealthy  or  dangerous  about  it. 
Needless  to  say,  the  grand  j  ury  did  nothing  except  to  make  a  slight 
mention  in  their  report  to  the  court  about  it. 

"  So  long  as  there  is  no  national  law  governing  the  subject, 
just  so  long  will  these  goods  be  manufactured  and  sold  under  the 
innocent  title  of  wool  bedding.  Every  dry  goods  and  house 
furnishing  goods  store  have  these  goods  on  their  counters." 


Xlie  Berlin  Sewag^e  Question  Farms. 

The  city  of  Berlin,  Germany,  is  believed  to  be  cholera-proof. 
She  disposes  of  all  the  sewage  within  her  borders  at  a  profit  of 
2  per  cent.  Twenty  years  ago  was  purchased  some  thousands  of 
acres  of  flat  sand  wastes  adjacent  to  her  boundaries.  With  these 
she  began  the  experiment  of  utilizing  sewage.  The  city  was 
divided  into  districts.  In  each  district  the  sewage  flows  into  an 
immense  cesspool.  Thence  it  is  removed  by  powerful  pumping 
machinery  to  the  fields  of  the  sand  wastes  and  spread  upon  them. 

There  are  no  "barnacle  politicians"  in  Berlin  to  hang  on 
and  ruin  the  workings  of  the  city  government.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  sewage  farms  is  in  the  hands  of  citizens  of  the  highest 
respectability,  and  under  their  management  the  result  has  grown 
to  be  an  object  lesson  to  all  cities  of  the  earth.  The  pumps  work 
night  and  day.  The  lands  irrigated  by  the  sewage  ditches  are 
cultivated  in  grain  and  vegetables.  The  product  is  the  finest  by 
far  that  appears  in  the  Berlin  markets,  and  is  the  most  in  demand. 
Land  about  Berlin  in  its  natural  state,  before  sewage  irrigation 
was  applied  to  it,  was  worth  $200  per  acre.  As  soon  as  it  is  put 
under  the  operation  of  the  gigantic  pumping  works,  however,  it 
immediately  rose  in  value  to  twice  this  sum.  The  question  may 
be  asked,  are  the  workmen  on  the  farms  healthy  ?  Yes,  as  healthy 
as  workmen  anywhere.  The  dampness  of  the  soil  rather  inclines 
them  to  rheumatism,  but  they  are  not  troubled  with  contagious 
diseases.  Every  efibrt  is  made  to  make  the  sanitary  conditions 
as  perfect  as  can  be. — -Jouriial  of  Hygiene. 
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Cupid  at  tlie  Xeleplione. 

The  effects  of  modern  scientific  discoveries  upon  the  details 
of  social  intercourse  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  upon 
which  the  mind  can  dwell  in  these  latter  days.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  fact  is  given  by  a  recent  demonstration  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  telephone  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  as  old 
as  the  institution  of  matrimony. 

There  have  been,  it  is  sad  to  reflect,  thousands  of  old  maids 
who  have  gone  to  their  graves  the  uncomplaining  victims  of  the 
men  who  dare  not  propose.  They  have  died  unmarried  because 
they  were  loved  by  bashful  swains. 

George  B.  Gaston,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  a  bashful  man. 
At  close  range  he  lacked  the  courage  to  tell  his  love  to  Ethel 
Mary  Bishop,  of  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.  But  Mr.  Gaston  has 
become  a  pioneer  in  a  new  field  of  applied  science.  Across  1000 
miles  of  telephone  wire  he  popped  the  question  by  electricity  and 
found  to  his  delight  that  Miss  Bishop  was  not  at  the  negative 
pole. 

Mr.  Gaston's  success  with  the  telephone  as  an  aid  to  matri- 
mony will  bring  sunshine  into  the  lives  of  maiden  ladies  and 
bashful  men.  While  there's  a  telephone  there's  hope.  It  may 
be  that  Mr.  Gaston's  method  of  proposing  matrimony  lacks  a 
romantic  flavor,  but  it  solves  a  problem  and  establishes  a  pre- 
cedent. It  will  serve  in  the  future  to  place  a  great  many  mar- 
riages, otherwise  impossible,  under  the  head  of  current  events. 
Cupid  up  to  date  is  armed  not  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  but  with  a 
storage  battery  and  a  mouthpiece. — New  York  World. 


"  Bacteria  in  tlie  Dairy." 

That  we  may  count  upon  microbes  sometimes  as  our  friends 
and  sometimes  as  our  enemies  is  well  illustrated  in  the  bacteriology 
of  milk  and  milk  products.  Though  milk  may  leave  the  udder 
perfectly  sterile,  yet  a  few  moments  of  contact  with  the  air,  and 
especially  the  air  of  insanitary  surroundings,  are  suflBciently  long 
to  be  the  starting-point  of  the  development  of  a  whole  microbial 
menagerie.  By  fission  alone — that  is,  by  splitting  in  two,  and  by 
the  resulting  two  dividing  again  in  the  same  way — one  bacterium 
may  become  the  parent  of  over  16,000,000  bacteria  in  twenty- four 
hours.    The  composition  of  milk  is  such  as  to  be  most  favorable 
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to  the  growth  and  development  of  organisms,  pathogenic  and 
non-pathogenic.  Some  are  detrimental  to  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  milk  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  milk  has  its  own  diseases  to 
contend  with.  Experience  is  ever  teaching  how  imperative  it  is 
that  the  strictest  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  milk  against  the 
possibility  of  microbial  invasion.  The  risks  of  pollution  are 
great,  and  may  arise  from  an  unhealthy  or  dirty  condition  of  the 
cow,  or  of  the  stall,  or  of  the  milker's  hands  and  clothes.  The 
air  of  the  cow-house  is  frequently  made  insanitary  by  cleaning  it 
out  and  dislodging  dirt  just  previously  to  milking,  and  another 
source  of  contamination  is  the  diluting  of  the  milk  with  unwhole- 
some water  which  may  be  infected  with  typhoid  fever  or  cholera 
poison,  or  by  placing  the  milk  in  dirty  vessels,  or  by  exposing  it 
to  the  atmosphere  of  warm  and  unhealthy  places,  as  cupboards. 
With  these  possibilities  of  pollution  in  mind  the  advantages  gained 
by  sterilizing  or  Pasteurizing  milk  by  boiling  are  evident.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  so  in  the  case  of  bottle-fed  infants,  the  lives  of 
many  of  whom  would  be  saved  from  fatal  diarrhoea,  so  frequent 
in  artificial  rearing,  were  these  precautious  taken.  The  same 
lesson  is  taught  by  the  fact  that  mother's  milk  is  sterile.  Although 
boiling  will  destroy  the  disease-producing  germs  in  milk,  it  may 
still  leave  spore-bearing  bacteria,  which  in  course  of  time 
would  produce  undesirable  changes  in  the  milk  itself  and  render 
it  unwholesome.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  friendly  germs  to 
be  found  in  milk  whose  functions  can  be  cultivated  and  turned  to 
account  in  the  production  of  an  acceptable  flavor  in  cream  and  in 
butter.  After  clearing  the  milk  or  the  cream  of  competing 
organisms  by  Pasteurism  it  is  sown  with  a  pure  culture  of  lactic 
acid  producing  organisms.  The  flavor  of  the  butter  and,  more- 
over, its  keeping  qualities  being  dependent  upon  the  character  of 
the  souring  process  undergone  by  the  cream  preparatory  to  churn- 
ing, a  uniform  product  acceptable  in  both  these  respects  may  be 
obtained  by  proceeding  carefully  on  these  lines.  The  inculca- 
tion of  these  methods  among  dairy  farmers  would  add  an  impetus 
to  the  milk  products  industry,  and  probably  bring  it  into  a  greater 
state  of  prosperity.  It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  efforts  are 
already  being  made  to  do  this  by  lectures  and  the  publication  of 
lectures  in  pamphlet  form  and  in  the  agricultural  papers. — Lo7i- 
don  Lancet. 
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Deep  and  Shallow  Wells. 


BY  H.  B.  BASHORE,  M.D., 
West  Fairview,  Pa. 


N  the  older  works  on  hygiene  it  was  customary  to  draw 
a  great  distinction  between  deep  and  shallow  wells  ; 
deep  wells  being  those  which  pierced  an  impervious 
strata  and  drew  water  from  a  deeper  layer  beneath. 
Modern  geological  investigation  has  shown  that 
this  distinction  is  of  very  limited  value,  since  a  deep  well  can 
really  only  occur  in  a  geological  basin,  and  geological  basins  are 
few  and  far  between. 

At  London  and  Paris  there  happens  to  be  just  such  a  forma- 
tion, and  there,  consequently,  deep  wells  are  of  great  value  and  a 
great  improvement  over  shallow  ones.  On  Manhattan  Island,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  well  may  be  a  thousand  feet  deep  and  still  not 
be  a  deep  well,  in  a  sanitary  sense,  for  the  strata  there  are  more 
or  less  perpendicular,  which,  of  course,  in  a  measure,  excludes  an 
impervious  layer  ;  so  it  is  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  vast  Ap- 
palachian region. 

In  the  flood  plains,  which  border  many  streams  of  northern 
regions,  there  is  frequently  an  upper  layer  of  almost  impervious 
clay,  and  by  drilling  through  this  one  is  able  to  obtain  approx- 
imately a  deep  well-water;  for  this  thick  heavy  clay  excludes 
surface  waters  ;  but  over  the  sandstone  and  slate  lands  one  would 
have  to  go  very,  very  deeply  to  find  anything  approaching  an  im- 
pervious strata. 

9  129 
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In  a  region  of  upturned  layers  wells  are  especially  danger- 
ous, for  the  intervals  between  the  rock  layers  afford  a  most  excel- 
lent drain  for  any  surface  or  cesspool  waters  if  the  strata  happen 
to  incline  to  that  direction,  and  the  deeper  the  well  the  more  ex- 
tended is  the  danger.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  prac- 
tical sketch  which  represents  a  region  of  upturned  strata. 

In  places  like  this  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether  a 
privy  or  cesspool  is  located  at  A  or  B,  if  the  well  is  at  C  ;  if  at  B, 
or  any  direction  within  ninety  degrees  on  either  side  of  B,  the 
well  will  almost  certainly  be  contaminated  ;  the  only  possible 
location  for  a  filth  receptacle  in  relation  to  C  is  in  the  direction  of 
A.  Yet  it  is  very  rare  for  such  points  to  be  considered  in  drilling 
a  well,  but  they  are  of  vast  import  if  one  expects  pure  water. 


I  know  of  a  well  situated  in  a  region  like  the  above, — a  tube- 
well  eighty  feet  deep,  with  the  upper  twenty  feet  surrounded  by 
an  iron  tube,  and  yet  this  water  yields  2.4  parts  of  chlorine  per 
100,000,  while  the  normal  chlorine  of  the  region  is  less  than  one 
part  per  100,000;  the  adjoining  privy  is  situated  within  the 
region  indicated  by  B  in  the  sketch,  and,  of  course,  the  well  is 
polluted. 

In  using  wells  for  procuring  drinking  water,  much  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  geological  character  of  the  strata 
than  to  the  convenience  of  the  household. 

Geology  used  to  be  thought  an  ornamental  study,  but  it  is  a 
very  practical  one  when  it  comes  to  drinking  well  water. 
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Fever  Xursing:  and  the  Nursing:  of  Contagious 
Diseases.' 


BY  H.  A.  ARNOIvD,  M.D., 
Ardmore,  Pa. 

ITH  a  display  of  generosity,  that  is  as  embarrassing 
as  it  is  liberal,  the  committee  has  assigned  me  a 
topic  for  this  afternoon's  talk,  which  has  at  least 
one  point  of  resemblance  to  the  cycle  of  time, — in 
that  it  scarcely  admits  of  either  beginning  or  ending. 
Hence,  as  my  theme  draws  out  its  weary  length,  and  feelings  of 
impatience  assert  themselves,  lay  not  the  blame  on  the  unwilling 
lamb  led  to  this  afternoon's  slaughter,  but  rather  let  your  indig- 
nation burn  towards  those  who  assigned  him  so  complex  a  subject. 

FEVER  NURSING. 

The  cleverest  work  of  the  artist  ever  has  a  reality  to  furnish 
the  inspiration.  Perhaps  our  understanding  may  be  quickened, 
and  our  interest  intensified,  by  allowing  a  case  from  my  note-book 
to  transport  us  to  a  home  where  trouble,  anxiety — aye,  perhaps, 
even  the  grim  messenger  of  death — have  been  the  unwelcome, 
unbidden  guests. 

"  The  boy  has  been  growing  too  fast."  "  His  appetite  has 
not  been  very  good  for  a  week  or  two."  "  We  did  not  think  he 
was  sick  enough  to  call  you  in  before,  but  as  he  don't  improve, 
we  think  you  had  better  see  what  is  the  matter  with  him."  Then 
follows  the  discovery  of  fever. 

"  Cold  tremors  come,  \rith  mighty  love  of  rest, 
Convulsive  yawnings,  lassitude,  and  pains." 

The  disease  has  a  start  of  more  than  a  week,  and  our  patient 
is  already  weakened  by  the  fever  process,  and  the  abstinency 
occasioned  by  a  defective  appetite.  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  the  fever  is  an  internal  fire,  whose  fierce  heat  is  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  living  tissue.  With  such  food  for  fuel,  debility, 
if  not  utter  prostration,  must  soon  be  the  inevitable  result. 


1  One  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  nursing. 
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Now  starts  the  battle  between  contending  forces, — desiruciion 
on  the  one  side,  recojisirudion  upon  the  other. 

Sick-Room. — Knowing  that  our  patient's  incarceration  will 
necessarily  last  for  some  time,  we  will  transfer  him  to  a  room 
remote  from  noises  and  kitchen  odors  ;  with  white- washed  or 
painted  walls ;  ailording  ventilation  without  draughts,  and  sunlight 
without  glare.  The  floor  we  will  cover  with  rugs  instead  of  a 
carpet.  For  curtains  we  will  have  a  material  that  may  be  washed  ; 
all  superfluous  furniture  shall  be  removed  from  the  room ;  the 
bed  shall  be  the  most  comfortable  the  house  affords ;  and  now, 
thus  early  in  the  illness,  we  will  see  that  the  room  may  be  heated 
at  a  moment's  notice,  in  case  the  weather  should  demand  it. 

Annoyances. — We  will  remove  that  noisy  clock  from  the 
bureau,  and  in  its  stead  place  a  good  noiseless  watch. 

If  we  must  have  a  stove  in  the  room,  we  will  manage  it  so 
that  it  will  require  attention  as  seldom  as  necessary.  Water  will 
be  kept  on  top  of  it  to  provide  moisture,  and  the  coal  will  be 
brought  up  to  the  room  in  small  paper  bags,  which  may  be 
placed  on  the  fire  without  any  noise. 

The  light  shall  enter  towards  the  side  of  the  patient's  bed 
during  the  day,  and  the  lamp  shall  be  so  placed  at  night. 

We  will  exclude  all  high-pitched,  loud  talking,  also  all 
whispering,  all  exciting  topics  of  conversation  ;  also  depressing 
news,  too  many  and  injudicious  visitors,  and  have  no  more  pass- 
ing to  and  from  the  room  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Nurse. — Our  nurse  has  been  so  fully  described  to  you  that  I 
forbear  to  do  more  than  give  you  the  following  picture  of  the  col- 
ored nurse  of  the  South  :  "  Possessed  of  polished  manners,  and  a 
soft,  sweet  voice,  she  retains  her  self-possession  at  all  times. 
Moving  about  with  soft-slippered  feet,  her  very  presence  in  the 
sick-room  is  a  harbinger  of  rest.  And,  as  she  deftly  passes  her 
hand  over  the  fevered  head,  and  rubs  the  aching  limbs,  you 
would  say  as  we  have  often  told  her,  'Ah,  nursey,  you  have 
virtue  in  your  hands,'  and  hear  the  quiet  response,  '  Yes,  missus, 
I  smothered  a  mole  in  my  hands  ;  and  when  I  rubs,  I  always  bring 
the  misery  straight  along  out ;  I  never  rubs  up, — that  turns  it 
back  again.'  " 

Diet. — Having  made  these  provisions  for  our  patient's  com- 
fort, we  come  to  a  consideration  of  his  diet. 

Tempting  dishes  are  presented  in  vain,  the  appetite  is  dor- 
mant.   Easily  digested  liquid  or  semisolid  food  must  be  given 
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frequently  in  small  quantities.  Our  14-year-old  patient  does  not 
object  to  milk,  hence  we  will  make  it  the  basis  of  our  diet  list. 
We  will  keep  it  well  covered,  in  a  cool  place,  in  another  room, 
away  from  contaminating  odors ;  and,  having  ascertained  the 
amount  demanded  by  our  patient's  condition,  we  will  distribute 
it  over  the  entire  twenty- four  hours,  so  that  we  may  frequently 
present  him  a  bright,  clean  glass,  about  one- third  full.  If  we  fill 
the  glass  he  will  either  drink  too  much  and  too  rapidly,  or  else 
refuse  it  altogether,  declaring  he  "  cannot  drink  all  of  that." 

We  will  not  ask  him  what  he  desires  in  the  way  of  permitted 
dainties,  but  will  serve  small  quantities  in  the  neatest,  most  ap- 
petizing manner  possible,  and  as  there  is  "so  little  of  it,  of  course, 
he  can  eat  it." 

We  will  endeavor  to  so  arrange  his  menu  that  there  shall  not 
be  too  much  repetition. 

To  alleviate  the  insatiable  thirst,  he  may  indulge  moderately 
in  broken  ice  or  water, — cool,  clean,  fresh,  and  pure  ;  and,  lest 
he  drink  too  much  at  any  time,  we  will  present  it  in  a  tumbler 
only  partially  filled. 

Do  not  overfeed  (cram),  thereby  impairing  digestion  already 
weakened.  I,et  all  foods  be  given  slowly.  Aim  to  counter- 
balance tissue  waste. 

So  much  light  and  information  upon  this  subject  were  dis- 
pensed one  week  ago  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  a  few  of  the  highly-nutritious,  easily  digested 
dainties,  the  blessed  fruitage  of  that  friendly  rivalry  between 
kitchen  and  laboratory.  Such  are  prepared  foods,  broths,  beef 
extracts,  sterilized  milk,  koumiss,  etc. 

Cleanliness  of  Person  and  Bedding. — Bacon  says,  "  Cleanliness 
of  body  was  ever  esteemed  to  proceed  from  due  reverence  to  God  ;' ' 
whence  arose  the  familiar  expression  "  cleanliness  is  next  to  god- 
liness." Extreme  attention  to  this  matter,  under  the  obscure 
designations  asepsis  and  antisepsis,  has  enabled  the  surgeons  of 
the  present  day  to  accomplish  results  undreamed  of  by  their 
fathers.  I  venture  the  prophecy  that  the  prolongation  of  human 
life  will  find  its  accomplishment  in  a  closer  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness of  food  and  person,  and  more  strenuous  efforts  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  "peck  of  dirt,"  which  every  one  is  supposed  to 
eat. 

We  will  sponge  our  patient  daily,  thereby  assisting  the  action 
of  the  sweat-glands— those  sewers  of  the  system— in  their  double 
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function  of  removing  harmful  materials,  and,  what  is  equally  im- 
portant, reducing  fever.  Should  the  room  be  cold,  we  will  not 
expose  the  entire  body  at  once,  but  will  protect  all  except  the 
part  receiving  attention.  Each  part  will  be  carefully  and  softly 
dried  with  gentle,  yet  stimulating  friction. 

Preveyition  of  Bed-Sores. — We  will  frequently  apply  whiskey 
and  alum,  or  a  weak  infusion  of  oak-bark,  to  those  portions  of 
the  hips,  shoulder-blades,  and  back  of  the  neck,  where  there  is  so 
little  fat  and  muscle  interposed  between  the  bones  and  skin  that 
bed-sores  are  likely  to  follow  a  lengthy  confinement  to  the  bed. 

As  the  bedclothing  soon  becomes  heated  and  soiled  by  the 
perspiration  and  other  discharges,  we  will  endeavor  to  make 
daily  changes  of  sheets  and  pillow-cases,  with  as  little  disturbance 
of  our  patient  as  is  necessary.  All  lumps  and  creases  in  the 
sheets  shall  be  quietly,  yet  frequently,  straightened  out,  adding 
much  to  the  comfort  of  the  restless,  tossing  sufferer. 

Discharges. — We  will  make  it  an  inflexible  rule  to  remove 
from  the  sick-room,  as  speedily  as  possible,  all  discharges.  The 
vessels  used  to  receive  such  discharges  shall  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  boiling  water,  and  rinsed  out  with  a  disinfecting 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  some  other 
equally  potent  germ  destroyer.  These  discharges  will  be  con- 
veyed some  distance  from  the  house  and  well  (if  the  drinking- 
water  come  from  such  a  source),  and  emptied  into  a  hole  dug  for 
this  especial  purpose,  and  covered  by  a  few  shovelfuls  of  earth  or 
lime.  This  hole  shall  also  be  the  receptacle  for  all  the  water  used 
in  sponging  our  patient. 

Massage. — A  quiet,  systematic  kneading  or  rubbing  by  the 
bare  hand  or  by  brushes,  pads,  etc.,  stimulates  constructive  tissue- 
change,  sends  the  blood  coursing  through  parts  where  it  has  been 
flowing  sluggishly,  builds  up  the  system,  and  thereby  tends  to 
shorten  the  tedious  convalescence  from  fevers  and  other  wasting 
diseases. 

With  these  general  remarks,  applicable  to  all  forms  of  fever 
alike,  we  will  particularize,  and  consider  briefly  a  few 

SPECIAL  DISEASES. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Because  of  its  frequency  and  the  great  care 
and  assiduity  required  on  the  part  of  the  nurse,  we  will  consider 
our  patient  to  be  the  victim  of  that  dreaded  malady  of  young 
adult  life, — typhoid  fever. 
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It  is  just  nineteen  days  since  the  illness  began,  and  ten  days 
since  treatment  was  instituted.  We  have  been  carefully  and 
painstakingly  following  the  line  of  nursing  just  described,  and 
our  patient  is  fairly  strong,  and  has  little  to  complain  of  except 
weariness  and  enforced  confinement  to  bed.  We  congratulate 
ourselves,  and  are  correspondingly  hopeful.  As  evening  ap- 
proaches the  pulse  bounds  upward,  and  the  fever  increases ; 
delirium  manifests  itself  and  familiar  faces  are  not  recognized  ; 
thumb  and  finger  are  busily  engaged  with  excoriated  lip  and 
spongy  gums  until,  perhaps,  a  tooth  is  forcibly  withdrawn  and 
handed  to  the  anxious  nurse.  Our  patient  has  a  hot,  dry  skin, 
and  his  restless  tossing  is  varied  by  persistent  efforts  to  get  out 
of  bed.  The  vague  fancies  that  find  lodgement  in  his  unbalanced 
brain,  awaken  a  wild  delirium,  bordering  upon  frenzy.  His 
tongue  is  parched,  and  the  dry,  shrunken  lips  disclose  teeth  that 
are  so  covered  by  offensive  sordes  that  their  pearly  hue  is  com- 
pletely lost  to  sight.  His  temperature  is  pronounced  to  be  105"  F. 
What  is  to  be  done  ? 

To  assist  the  action  of  the  antipyretic  medicine  ordered^  we 
will  give  him  a  cold  sponging  or  put  him  in  a  wet  pack.  We  will 
carefully  remove  the  offensive  matters  from  teeth  and  tongue  hy 
means  of  lemon-juice,  or  vinegar  and  water.  We  will  frequently 
moisten  the  mouth  and  tongue  with  glycerin  and  water.  Pres- 
ently our  patient  grows  quieter,  the  skin  moistens  ;  the  pulse 
loses  its  hard,  tense  character ;  drowsiness  manifests  itself,  and 
sleep  follows ;  and  as  we  watch  the  hours  go  by  we  praise  the 
means  that  enable  us  to  thus  bring  rest  to  the  weary. 

Now  comes  the  period  when  life  hangs  in  the  balance. 
Husband  your  strength,  oh,  tired  watcher,  and  secure  the  much 
needed  rest,  that  you  fail  not  in  this  trying  hour.  Have  a  com- 
petent substitute  fill  your  place,  while  you  enjoy  a  breathing  spell 
in  the  open  air,  also  sufl&cient  refreshing  sleep. 

With  the  subsidence  of  fever  we  see  its  direful  effects.  The 
strength  of  delirium  is  gone,  and  in  its  stead  we  have  prostration, 
utter  and  complete.  This  is  the  time  for  predigested  foods. 
This  is  the  time  for  alcoholic  preparations  which,  by  their  absorp- 
tion without  digestion,  both  nourish  and  stimulate. 

Convalescence. — As  hope  begins  to  fail,  and  the  heart  sinks, 
we  are  cheered  and  rewarded  by  seeing  the  fruits  of  our  labors. 
The  intellect  clears,  the  eye  brightens,  the  digestion  improves, 
sleep  comes  without  solicitation,  and  the  appetite  becomes  im- 
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moderate.  Indeed,  our  patient  is  clamorous  for  solid  food.  He 
complains  bitterly  of  the  sloppy  foods  he  has  been  getting,  and 
asks  for  bread, — but  be  careful  lest  you  "give  him  a  stone." 
Many  a  loved  one  has  been  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death,  only 
to  receive  his  quietus,  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  cake,  an  apple,  or 
a  piece  of  hard-crusted  bread  from  some  sympathetic,  over-consid- 
erate, misguided,  ill-advised,  meddlesome  friend,  who  thinks  "it 
is  too  bad  to  keep  starving  him  by  giving  him  nothing  but  milk, " 
and  slyly  administers  the  coveted  but  forbidden  article  of  food, 
which  bursts  its  way  through  the  ulcerated  bowel,  and  adds 
another  victim  to  the  dreadficl  tnalady. 

When  I  tell  you  that  the  death-rate  of  typhoid  fever  has  been 
reduced  more  than  50  per  cent,  within  the  last  half  century,  you 
will  realize  the  advantages  of  intelligent  co-operation  between 
physician  and  nurse. 

There  are  other  and  quite  serious  fevers  that  require  skilful 
nursing,  but  the  time  at  our  disposal  is  too  brief  to  particularize, 
hence  we  pass  to  a  consideration  of 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

Under  this  head  we  include  such  diseases  as  are  communi- 
cable from  one  person  to  another  through  a  subtile  agency  invisi- 
ble to  the  unaided  eye.  Familiar  examples  of  contagious  diseases 
are  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles, 
whooping-cough,  and  mumps. 

Isolation. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  when  the  illness  is  of 
such  a  character  that  one  of  the  above  mentioned  or  any  other 
contagious  disease  is  suspected,  is  to  remove  the  patient  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  dwelling  remote  from  both  the  sleeping-  and  living- 
rooms.  This  one  thing  I  would  impress  deeply  upon  your  minds, 
that  early  and  complete  isolation  of  contagious  diseases  offers  not 
only  a  certain  means  of  preventing  their  spreading,  but  also  a 
hope  of  effectually  stamping  them  out  of  existence. 

The  nurse  having  such  patients  in  charge  should  refrain,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  mingling  with  the  family.  She  should  be 
comfortably  clothed  with  linen  or  cotton  fabrics.  A  nurse-cap 
and  an  apron  of  good  size  should  be  worn  in  the  sick-room,  and 
removed  upon  leaving  it.  Never  leave  the  sick-room  without 
first  washing  the  hands.  All  articles  of  bed-clothing  or  wearing 
apparel  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  family  washing.  The 
same  care  applies  to  dishes  and  glassware  handled  by  the  patient. 
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Veyitilation. — Ventilate  the  sick-room  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  consistent  with  the  patient's  safety. 

Diet. — The  diet  should  be  that  of  the  fevers  in  general. 
Milk,  gruel,  broths,  cracker  victuals,  beef  extracts,  prepared 
foods,  are  all  permissible.    Fresh  sweet  oranges  I  allow  freely. 

Small-Pox. — In  small-pox  we  have  a  disease  which  rapidly 
undermines  our  patient's  strength  by  reason  of  the  great  number 
of  pustules,  or  little  boils,  that  are  formed.  Hence,  a  strongly 
supporting  diet  is  essential.    Stimulants  may  also  be  required. 

The  eruption  may  be  greased  with  any  mild,  soothing  oint- 
ment, or  oil. 

Scarlet  Fever. — -The  ordinary  fever  diet,  accompanied  with 
lemonade  or  some  other  diuretic  drink,  that  the  kidneys  may  not 
become  clogged  in  their  efforts  to  do  double  duty.  For,  be  it 
remembered,  that  the  skin  fails  in  the  performance  of  its  function 
when  much  of  its  surface  is  involved  in  the  scarlatinal  eruption. 

Put  the  patient  to  bed  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  recognized, 
and  keep  him  there  until  the  skin  has  scaled  off.  Sponging  with 
tepid  water  once  or  twice  a  day  will  afford  much  relief,  especially 
if  we  follow  the  sponging  by  a  greasing  with  olive  oil,  unsalted 
lard,  or  mutton  suit. 

Burn  all  scales  found  in  the  bed  when  the  skin  is  exfoliating, 
also  all  sweepings  of  the  floor.  Bury  all  water  used  in  spong- 
ing. Whereas  in  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and 
measles  the  principal  source  of  contagion  arises  from  the  matters 
thrown  off  by  the  skin  ;  in  diphtheria,  whooping-cough,  and 
mumps  it  is  diflferent,  and  everything  "  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth' '  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  In  diphtheria  espe- 
cially should  we  be  careful  to  receive  all  matters  expectorated 
and  vomited  in  suitable  vessels  containing  strong,  disinfecting 
fluids. 

With  this  imperfect  notice  of  contagious  and  special  diseases 
I  am  compelled  to  bid  our  subject  adieu. 

A  few  parting  words.  A  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  leave  the 
diet,  in  all  serious  diseases,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  attending 
physician,  and  give  only  such  things  as  he  may  direct. 

Do  not  undertake  or  assume  too  much.  When  a  doubt 
arises,  always  let  the  physician  settle  it.  Do  not  think  it  implies 
a  want  of  ability  if  you  find  it  necessary  to  ask  for  instructions. 
The  doctor's  confidence  in  you  will  increase  if  he  sees  you  show 
an  anxiety  to  make  this  auxiliary  of  medicine  contribute  its  full 
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share  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  cherished  desire  of  every 
honest  physician, — the  speedy  restoration  to  health  of  those  con- 
fided to  his  care. 


United  States  Supreme  Court,  Justice  Bro-v^-n  on 
L,ons:eTity. 


ON.  H.  B.  BROWN,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  contributes  the  following 
communication  on  longevity  to  The  Annals  of 
Hygiene  : 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  January  6,  1896. 
Editor  of  The  Annals  of  Hygiene. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  replying  to  your  letter  of  December  30,  I  fear  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  give  you  any  information  which  will  be  of  value  in  seek- 
ing to  account  for  the  fact  that  "Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been, 
as  a  rule,  exceptionally  long-lived  men."  Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  it  that  they  are  not  usually  appointed  under  fifty,  and  would  naturally 
be  selected  somewhat  with  reference  to  their  health. 

There  have  been,  undoubtedly,  men  of  exceptional  longevity  upon  this 
bench,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  popular  belief  that  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
especially  long  lived  is  without  much  foundation.  In  the  past  eight  years 
there  have  been  eight  deaths,  or  an  average  of  one  per  year,  and  at  present 
there  is  but  one  member  of  the  court  who  is  over  70  years  of  age. 

If  it  be  true  that  judges  are  longer  lived  than  other  men,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  due  largely  to  the  absence  of  worry  and  anxiety,  which  are  so 
fatal  to  men  in  business  and  professional  life.  At  the  same  time  human  life 
is  so  uncertain,  invalids  frequently  live  so  long,  and  strong  men  are  so  fre- 
quently stricken  down  suddenly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  any  rule  to 
account  for  longevity.  My  own  impression,  however,  is  that  the  good 
health  of  men  in  advanced  years  is  due  to  a  naturally  good  constitution, 
regularity  of  habits,  abundance  of  exercise,  early  hours,  moderation  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  work  without  fatigue,  and  work  of  a  kind  that  engages 
rather  than  harasses  the  mind.  Perhaps  of  as  much  importance  as  any 
other  is  a  willingness  to  confess  it  when  one  is  ill,  and  promptness  in  apply- 
ing for  the  best  medical  advice.  I  regard  a  moderate  amount  of  exercise  in 
the  open  air  as  the  one  thing  indispensable  to  good  health  in  men. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  B.  Brown. 
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Physical  versus  Mental  O-verstraining:  in  Cliildren. 


BY  ARISTIDES  AGRAMONTE,  M.D., 
New  York  City, 

Physician  to  the  Children's  Department  of  Bellevue  Hospital  (O.  D.  P.)  and  the  West  Side 
German  Dispensary  ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Association  ;  Member 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  of  the  New  York  County 
Medical  Association,  etc. 


T  any  time  in  life  excessive  and  continuous  mental  exer- 
tion is  hurtful ;  but  iu  infancy,  when  the  cerebral 
structures  are  still  immature  and  delicate,  permanent 
injury  is  more  easily  produced  by  injudicious  treat- 
ment than  at  any  subsequent  period.  In  this  respect, 
the  analogy  is  complete  between  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  injurious  effect  of  premature  exercise 
of  the  bones  and  muscles.  And  I  beg  you  bear  with  me  while  I 
relate  an  incident  which  illustrates  the  purport  of  this  paper  and 
led  me  to  investigate  a  most  transcendental  error,  that  of  mental 
over-stimulation  in  children. 

During  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  I  was  enjoying  a 
walk  in  the  garden  before  breakfast  on  a  delightful  morning  in 
June,  when  my  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  pensive 
attitude  of  a  little  boy,  the  son  of  my  host,  whom  I  observed 
standing  before  a  rose-bush  which  he  appeared  to  contemplate  with 
much  dissatisfaction.  Children  have  always  been  an  interesting 
study  to  me,  and  yielding  to  a  wish  to  discover  what  had  clouded 
the  usually  bright  countenance  of  my  little  friend,  I  inquired 
what  had  attracted  him  to  this  particular  rose-bush,  which  pre- 
sented a  forlorn  appearance  when  compared  with  its  more  bloom- 
ing companions.  He  replied,  "This  rose-bush  is  my  own.  I 
have  taken  great  pains  with  it,  and  hoped  to  have  had  many  fine 
bouquets  from  it ;  but  all  my  care  and  watching  have  been  use- 
less ;  I  see  I  shall  not  have  one  full  blown  rose  after  all. 

"  After  watching  it  for  some  time,"  he  continued,  "  I  discov- 
ered a  very  great  number  of  small  buds,  but  they  were  almost 
concealed  by  the  leaves  which  grew  so  thickly  ;  I  therefore 
cleared  away  the  greater  part  of  these,  and  my  little  buds  looked 
very  well.  I  now  found,  ?is  I  watched  them,  that,  although  they 
grew  larger  every  day,  the  green  outside  continued  so  hard  that 
I  thought  it  impossible  for  the  delicate  rose-leaves  to  force  their 
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way  out.  Iltherefore  picked  them  open  ;  but  the  pale,  shrivelled 
blossoms  which  I  found  within  never  improved  and  died  one  after 
another.  Yesterday  morning  I  discovered  one  bud  which  the 
leaves  had  till  then  hidden  from  me,  and  which  was  actually 
streaked  with  the  beautiful  red  of  the  flower  confined  in  it.  I 
carefully  opened  and  loosened  it  in  the  hope  that  the  warm  sun 
would  help  it  to  blow.  My  first  thought  this  morning  was  of  the 
pleasure  I  should  have  in  gathering  my  one  precious  bud,  but 
look  at  it  now  !" 

The  withered,  discolored  petals  to  which  the  child  pointed, 
did  indeed  present  a  melancholy  appearance,  and  I  now  under- 
stood the  cause  of  the  looks  of  disappointment  which  had  at  first 
attracted  my  attention.  I  explained  to  the  over- zealous  little 
gardener  the  mischief  which  he  had  unintentionally  done  by 
removing  the  leaves  and  calyx  with  which  nature  had  covered 
and  inclosed  the  flower,  until  all  its  beauties  should  be  leady  for 
full  development ;  and  having  pointed  out  to  him  some  buds 
which  had  escaped  his  care  I  left  him  full  of  hope  that  by  waiting 
patiently  for  nature  to  accomplish  her  own  work,  he  might  yet 
have  a  bouquet  of  his  own  roses. 

As  I  pursued  my  walk,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  childish 
incident  suggested  an  answer  to  the  question  asked  by  Dr.  John- 
son, "  What  becomes  of  all  the  clever  children.'"'  Too  often,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  are  the  precious  human  buds  sacrificed  to  the 
same  mistaken  zeal  that  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  roses  which 
had  been  expected  with  so  much  pleasure  by  their  little  owner. 
Perhaps  a  few  hints  suggested  not  by  fanciful  theory,  but  gath- 
ered here  and  there  from  the  practical  experience  of  those  better 
than  I  versed  in  mental  and  physical  training  of  children,  may 
help  to  rescue  some  little  ones  from  the  blighting  influences  to 
which  they  are  too  often  exposed. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  laws  by  which  the  physical 
development  of  every  infant,  during  the  earliest  period  of  its 
existence,  is  regulated,  seem  to  afford  a  striking  lesson  by  the 
analogy  they  bear  to  the  laws  on  which  the  subsequent  mental 
development  depends  ;  and  by  the  wise  arrangement  of  nature 
this  lesson  is  made  immediately  to  precede  the  period  during 
which  it  should  be  carried  into  practice. 

On  the  babe's  first  entrance  into  the  world  it  must  be  fed 
only  with  food  suitable  to  its  delicate  organs  of  digestion  ;  on  this 
depends  its  healthful  growth  and  likewise  the  gradual  strength- 
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ening  of  those  organs.  Its  senses  must  at  first  be  acted  upon 
very  gently  ;  too  strong  a  light  or  too  loud  a  noise  may  impair  its 
sight  or  hearing  for  life. 

The  little  limbs  of  a  young  infant  must  not  be  allowed  to 
support  the  body  before  they  have  acquired  firmness  sufficient  for 
that  task,  otherwise  they  will  become  deformed  and  the  whole 
system  weakened  ;  and  last,  not  least,  fresh  and  pure  air  must  be 
constantly  inhaled  by  the  lungs  in  order  that  they  may  supply 
vigor  to  the  whole  frame. 

All  family  physicians  should  make  their  clients  acquainted 
with  these  inexorable  laws  of  nature  ;  all  enlightened  parents 
generally  act  on  them  ;  but  when,  owing  to  judicious  manage- 
ment, their  children  emerge  from  babyhood  in  full  enjoyment  of 
their  animal  organs  and  with  muscles  and  sinews  growing  firmer 
every  day  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  which  their  little  owners 
delight  in  giving  them,  is  the  same  judicious  management  ex- 
tended to  the  mind  of  which  the  body,  which  has  been  so  care- 
fully nourished,  is  only  the  outer  case?  In  too  many  cases  it  is 
not. 

Children  are  sometimes  met  with,  though  few  and  far  be- 
tween, whose  minds  seem  ready  to  drink  in  knowledge  in  what- 
ever form  or  quantity  may  be  presented  to  them  ;  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Coombe  as  well  as  of  many  other  well-known 
writers,  proves  the  real  state  of  the  brain  in  such  cases  and  also 
the  general  fate  of  the  poor  little  prodigies. 

Such  children,  however,  are  not  the  subject  of  these  remarks, 
of  which  the  object  is  to  plead  for  those  promising  buds  which 
are  closely  encased  in  their  "  bard"  but  protecting  covering  ;  to 
plead  for  them  especially  at  that  period  when  the  "  beautiful  red 
streak"  appears, — in  other  words,  when,  amid  the  thoughtless 
sports  and  simple  studies  of  childhood,  the  intellect  begins  to 
develop  itself  and  to  seek  nourishment  from  all  that  is  presented 
to  it.  There  exists  at  the  period  alluded  to  a  readiness  in  com- 
parison and  a  shrewdness  of  observation  which  might  be  profit- 
ably employed  in  the  great  work  of  education.  And  here  it  may 
be  observed  that  as  to  "educate"  signifies  to  bring  out,  the  term 
"education"  can  only  be  applied  with  propriety  to  a  system  which 
performs  this  work,  and  never  to  one  which  confines  itself  to 
laying  on  a  surface  work  of  superficial  information  unsupported 
by  vigorous  mental  powers. 

Too  often  the  tender  mind  is  loaded  with  information  which 
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it  has  no  power  of  assimilating,  and  which,  consequently,  cannot 
nourish  it.  The  mental  faculties  instead  of  being  gradually 
exercised  are  overwhelmed  ;  parents  who  would  check  with  dis- 
pleasure the  efforts  of  a  nurse  who  should  attempt  to  make  their 
infant  walk  at  too  early  a  period  are  ready  eagerly  to  embrace 
any  system  of  so-called  education  which  offers  to  do  the  same 
violence  to  the  intellect ;  forgetting  that  distortion  of  mind  is 
much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  the  body,  since  no  ortho- 
paedic appliance  will  straighten  out  an  intellect  which  has  devel- 
oped more  or  less  deviated  from  the  right  course. 

Information  may  be  acquired  at  any  age,  provided  that  the 
intellectual  machinery  has  been  kept  in  activity  or  not  been  over- 
worked ;  whereas,  if  it  has  been  allowed  to  rust  or  stiffen  from 
disease  or  pushed  till  its  bearings  have  worn  out  through  constant 
friction,  the  efforts  of  the  man  (supposing  him  to  have  energy 
sufficient  to  make  an  effort)  to  redress  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
boy  will  in  most  cases  be  in  vain. 

That  self-educated  men  are  generally  the  best  educated  is  a 
trite  remark,  so  trite,  indeed,  that  it  frequently  falls  on  the  ear 
without  rousing  attention  to  the  apparent  paradox  which  it  con- 
tains, and  yet  there  must  be  some  reason  well  worthy  of  attention, 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  who,  in  early  life,  enjoyed  advantages 
have,  on  reaching  manhood,  found  themselves  surpassed  by  others 
who  have  been  forced  to  struggle  up  unassisted,  and  in  many 
cases  surrounded  by  apparent  obstacles  to  their  rise. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  point  in  which  the  latter  have  the 
advantage  is  the  necessity  which  they  find  for  exercising  their 
own  intellectual  powers  at  every  step  ;  and,  moreover,  for  taking 
each  step  firmly  before  taking  the  next ;  which  necessity,  while 
it  may  retard  the  rapid  skimming  over  various  subjects,  which  is 
sometimes  effected,  gives  new  vigor  constantly  to  the  mind  and 
also  leads  to  the  habit  of  that  "industry  and  patient  thought" 
to  which  the  immortal  Newton  attributed  all  he  had  done ;  while 
at  the  same  time  a  vivid  pleasure  is  taken  at  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  so  obtained,  beyond  any  that  can  be  conferred  by 
reward  or  encouragement  from  others. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  the  most  judicious 
system  of  education  is  that  which  rather  directs  the  working  of 
the  average  child's  mind,  that  works  for  him,  at  the  same  time 
that  restrains  or  inhibits  the  cerebral  functions  of  the  unusually 
clever  or  physically  enfeebled  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
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such  a  system,  compared  with  some  others,  will  be  slow,  though 
sure,  in  producing  the  desired  effect. 

Every  one  familiar  with  children  must  have  observed  with 
what  apparently  fresh  interest  they  will  listen  to  the  same  tale 
repeated  again  and  again.  Now,  if  time  and  repetition  are  neces- 
sary to  impress  on  the  young  mind  facts  interesting  in  themselves, 
they  are  surely  more  necessary  when  the  information  to  be  im- 
parted is  in  itself  dry  and  uninteresting,  as  is  the  case  with  much 
which  it  is  requisite  for  children  to  learn.  The  system  here 
recommended  is  one  which  requires  patience  and  care  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  teachers  ;  but  care  and  patience  so  exercised  would 
undoubtedly  be  rewarded  by  the  results,  one  of  which  would  be, 
that  we  should  not  so  frequently  see  "clever  children"  wane  into 
very  commonplace  if  not  stupid  men. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  family  physician  to  observe  the  bent 
of  each  particular  little  patient's  mind,  and  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  unusually  bright  child  in  his  opinion,  it  is  over-stimulated, 
to  interfere  and  advise  a  less  active  system  of  education  or  even 
an  inhibitory  one  if  necessary.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  much 
his  duty  as  it  is  to  direct  the  feeding,  or  the  clothing,  or  the 
general  management. 

144  West  Seventy-ninth  Street. 


TTlie  Problem  of  Work. 


BY  E.  C.  BAILBY,  C.E.,  M.D., 
Yard  ley,  Pa. 

(Continued  from  February  issue.) 

Part  II. 

^fHE  few  dietetic  sins  of  daily  commission  mentioned  in 
^ ,  the  first  paper  of  this  series  do  not  adequately  explain 
^  ,  the  existence  and  increase  of  the  widely  prevalent 
^  >  national  ailment, — dyspepsia.  The  present  state  of 
the  evil  is  not  the  result  of  modern  agencies  alone. 
Another  cause  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  preceding  genera- 
tions. The  dyspeptic  tendency  is  an  inheritance  as  well  as  a 
recent  acquisition.  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 
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Our  ancestors  were  a  hardy  people.  Bold  to  attack,  strong 
to  resist,  fearless  in  danger,  cool  in  battle,  and  wise  in  council, 
they  were  eminently  fitted  for  the  work  of  overcoming  the  hos- 
tility of  man  and  of  nature,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  stable 
form  of  government.  The  pioneer's  Old  World  endowment  of 
reserve  power  was  bountiful  and  his  coefficient  of  energy  corre- 
spondingly high  ;  and  the  ofispring,  fruit  of  his  loins,  that  filled 
the  humble  habitation  to  overflowing,  showed  themselves  capable 
in  their  turn  of  reproducing  their  own  perfections.  The  manners 
and  customs  of  those  primitive  times  were  simple  and  for  the 
most  part  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  race.  Materially 
modified  in  character  and  vastly  augmented  in  number  as  civili- 
zation advanced  and  wealth  increased,  the  original  catalogue  is 
to  day  considered  to  be  the  expression  of  the  highest  order  of 
public  virtues  and  the  most  commendable  of  personal  traits. 
Honest,  industrious,  conscientious.  God-fearing  men  and  women, 
though  as  a  rule  somewhat  intolerant  withal,  our  progenitors 
wrought  patiently  and  well,  and  their  children  even  now  rise  up 
to  call  them  blessed. 

One  feature  of  the  daily  life  of  old,  however,  did  not  bear 
transplantatioQ  and  acclimation  well.  A  comparatively  harmless 
plant,  we  are  told,  when  growing  in  native  soils,  it  has  been  grad- 
ually transformed  under  the  far  different  conditions  here  presejit 
into  a  noxious  weed,  the  poison  of  which  has  compassed  more 
ruin  and  death  than  war,  pestilence,  or  famine,  or  the  three  com- 
bined. The  almost  universal  use  abroad  of  alcoholic  beverages 
in  one  form  or  another  does  not  seem  to  have  materially  lowered 
national  physical  standards.  In  England  distilled  liquors  have 
been  freely  consumed  by  all  classes  for  centuries,  and  the  Briton's 
appetite  and  digestion  are  apparently  unimpaired, — the  marvellous 
energy  he  displays  in  the  effort  to  explore,  subdue,  colonize,  and 
develop  is  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world,  and  bespeaks  a  high 
degree  of  nutritive  perfection.  A  distinguished  American  writer 
of  the  last  generation,  in  a  description  of  his  first  visit  to  Europe, 
made  mention  of  the  rather  singular  fact  that  the  effect  of  a  quan- 
tity of  liquor,  the  ingestion  of  which  in  New  York  would  have 
produced  marked  evidence  of  gross  excess,  was  only  mildly  exhil- 
arating when  drunk  in  London  ;  something  in  the  climate  seemed 
to  insure  immunity  from  intoxication.  But  the  Englishman's 
"  pegs"  of  brandy  and  soda,  apparently  innocent  at  home,  are  not 
innocuous  elsewhere.    Although  John  Bull  has  wrung  unparal- 
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leled  concessions  from  king  alcohol,  even  Britisli  diplomacy,  mas- 
terful as  it  is,  has  failed  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  "  favored 
nation"  clause  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Across  the  seas  John  Barleycorn  exacts  with  as  rigid  impartiality 
his  tithes  from  Victoria's  expatriated  subject  as  from  the  native 
Yankee,  and  the  deeply  jaundiced  complexion  of  prolonged  trop- 
ical colonial  services  is  no  less  suggestive  of  an  Indian  hepatic 
revolt  than  the  Lucknow  medal  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny. 

The  first  settler  found  the  New  World  presenting  its  own 
distinctive  features.    The  climate  and  soil  were  unlike  those  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  an  adequate  protection  from 
the  rigors  of  the  one  and  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  other  en- 
tailed radical  changes  in  the  habits  of  life  and  methods  of  work. 
Time  passed,  and  the  ranks  of  the  pioneers  were  swelled  by  immi- 
grants speaking  strange  tongues,  and  a  process  of  assimilation 
began.    The  representatives  of  various  nationalities,  living  and 
laboring  side  by  side,  associating  and  after  a  while  intermarry- 
ing, gradually  lost  their  racial  peculiarities.  Denationalized 
aliens  became  naturalized  citizens,  and  one  in  rights,  privileges, 
and  aims,  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  same  modifying  agencies, 
grew  more  alike  as  the  years  rolled  on  ;  and  out  of  a  once  heter- 
ogeneous mass  the  operations  of  natural  laws  evolved  at  length 
a  new  composite  type,  unique  in  many  respects.  Of  the  numerous 
distinctive  characteristics  possessed  by  the  typical  Arnerican,  one 
only  need  be  mentioned  here, — viz.,  an  intolerance  of  alcohol. 
The  native  liver  is  quick  to  resent  even  moderate  indulgence, 
and  free  ingestion  is  usually  followed  by  well-marked  gastro- in- 
testinal disorder.    Nor  is  the  brain  less  susceptible.    Under  like 
conditions  it  too  rebels,  and  perverted  function  of  intellectual 
and  motor  centres  soon  brings  about  a  state  of  mind  and  body 
easily  recognized  by  the  most  indiflferent  observer.    The  worker's 
lack  of  physical  powers  of  resistance  is  nowhere  more  strikingly 
displayed  than  in  the  utter  demoralization  of  co-ordination 
produced  in  a  mere  skirmish  with  the  cohorts  of  the  alcoholic 
potentate. 

The  belief  is  often  expressed,  if  not  sincerely  entertained, 
that  the  old-time  immunity  from  the  evil  efi"ects  of  alcoholic  in- 
dulgence is  to  be  explained  upon  the  theory,  stated  as  fact, 
that  the  liquor  then  consumed  in  large  quantities  was  absolutely 
pure,  and  that  the  rapid  degeneration  of  the  modern  drinker  is, 
for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  the  drugs  and  chemicals  with 
10 
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which  his  favorite  beverages  are  adulterated.  Return  to  primi- 
tive standards  of  purity  and  temperance  will  be  the  almost  uni- 
versal rule,  and  intemperance  the  notably  rare  exception  !  Of  this 
we  are  assured. 

That  much  of  the  liquor  of  to-day  is  sophisticated  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  not  untrue, — at  all  events  this  seems  to  be  the 
common  belief.  But  that  all  of  it  is  impure  can  hardly  be  credited. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  intense  commercial  rivalry,  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  this  money-loving  age,  would  long  refuse  to  sup- 
ply an  article  for  which  there  must  be  a  demand.  If  some  be  pure, 
the  manufacturers  and  experienced  dealers  should  escape  the 
usual  penalties  of  indulgence  on  the  theory  that  it  is  the  adul- 
terants that  make  the  trouble,  since  these  classes  above  all  others 
should  be  able  to  recognize  and  obtain  it ;  yet  they  suffer  in  com- 
mon with  their  patrons.  Moreover,  upon  the  same  hypothesis, 
the  consumers  of  pure  alcohol,  diluted  to  taste,  ought  to  be  as 
free  from  the  gastro  intestinal  and  nervous  disorders  produced  by 
the  distilled  spirits  now  everywhere  on  sale  as  were  our  ancestors; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  contrary  is  not  the  case. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  in  the  drinker  and  not  in  what  he  drinks  that 
the  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  is  to  be  found.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  measure  of  the  toxicity  of  a  given  brand  of  the 
article  in  question  is  that  of  the  proportion  of  alcohol  the  speci- 
men contains.  The  adulterants  are  responsible  for  but  little  of 
the  injury  inflicted. 

If  history  and  tradition  are  to  be  believed,  our  forefathers 
were  given  to  alcoholic  excess.  Within  the  memory  of  some 
now  living,  the  decanter  of  wine  and  bottle  of  stronger  waters 
were  never  absent  from  the  sideboard  of  the  well-to-do  ;  and  cool 
indeed  was  the  reception  accorded  the  most  casual  visitor  that  did 
not  include  an  urgent  invitation  to  partake  of  their  cheering  con- 
tents. Rum  was  a  sine  qnd  71071  of  every  function  of  a  social, 
political,  or  business  nature.  All  classes  drank  freely  as  a  matter 
of  course.  There  was  no  disgrace  attending  intoxication,  pro- 
vided the  victim  brought  on  the  condition  without  violating  the 
rules  of  bibulous  etiquette.  The  clergyman  in  those  good  old 
days  was  considered  to  be  the  incarnation  of  all  the  Christian 
graces,  and  regarded  with  reverential  awe  as  one  of  the  favored 
few  whose  calling  and  election  were  sure;  yet  even  so  exemplary 
a  member  of  the  best  society  as  he  occasionally  indulged  to  an 
extent  that,  if  practised  to-day,  would  cause  him  to  be  stripped 
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of  bis  ecclesiastical  robes  and  close  to  him  the  doors  of  every 
respectable  household  in  the  community.  And  to  the  prevalence 
of  those  pernicious  habits  the  present  generation  owes  much  of  its 
dyspeptic  tendency. 

The  undermining  process  has  been  slow.  As  the  evolution 
of  the  American  type  progressed,  the  reserve  steadily  diminished 
and  the  effect  of  bibulous  propensities  became  more  apparent. 
The  store  of  inherited  vigor  of  each  generation  fell  below  that  of 
its  predecessor  and  was  subjected  to  still  greater  strain.  How- 
ever insignificant  the  sum  annually  subtracted  from  a  goodly 
fortune,  a  continuation  of  the  process  will  eventuate  in  bankruptcy. 
The  advent  of  disaster  may  be  far  distant,  postponed,  perhaps, 
until  the  final  remnant  is  held  by  an  heir  born  a  century  later  ; 
but  the  dire  result  is  inevitable, — the  last  dollar  will  ultimately  be 
spent.  As  the  figures  upon  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  decrease, 
the  income  from  the  amount  they  represent  is  lessened,  and  the 
necessity  for  marketing  a  gilt-edged  bond  or  block  of  dividend- 
paying  stock  to  provide  for  current  expenses  arises  more  fre- 
quently ;  and  ruin  at  length  ensues.  In  like  manner  the  surplus 
vigor  of  succeeding  generations  became  progressively  smaller  and 
the  calls,  responded  to  only  at  the  expense  of  the  contingent  fund, 
came  oftener ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  factor  of  sufficient  com- 
pensatory power,  the  rapidity  of  the  downward  movement  con- 
tinually increased.  To-day,  in  answer  to  the  oddly-phrased  query 
recently  propounded  by  an  eccentric  member  of  Congress  desir- 
ing to  orient  himself  and  his  party,  it  may  without  exaggeration 
be  said  that  there  are  many  all  about  us  that  are  perilously  near 
the  insolvent  line.  Infants  require  the  most  pains-taking  care, 
medical  as  well  as  maternal,  lest  their  lives  be  sacrificed  to  pay 
the  debt  to  nature  contracted  by  former  generations  and  permitted 
to  accumulate  at  compound  interest ;  children  of  tender  age  in 
whom  the  uric  acid  diathesis  is  well  marked  are  anything  but 
uncommon  ;  and  the  bread  dyspeptic,  lithaemic,  and  the  distinc- 
tively gouty  are  everywhere  to  be  found.  The  sins  of  wilful 
excess,  gross  carelessness,  and  inexcusable  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  fathers  are  being  visited  in  full  measure  upon  the  present 
generation  !    And  the  end  is  not  yet ! 

An  investigation  of  the  home  brings  to  light  other  potent 
causes  of  a  malnutrition  so  widely  prevalent  that  chewing-gums 
and  non-alcoholic  beverages  owe  much  of  their  popularity  to  the 
alleged  admixture  of  anti-dyspeptic  remedies.    The  prophecy  of 
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old  is  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  "  A  man's  foes  are  those  of  his  own 
household." 

The  well-housed  worker  of  to-day,  contemplating  the  dwell- 
ings of  olden  time,  is  puzzled  to  understand  how  it  was  that 
people  lived,  thrived,  and  found  much  genuine  enjoyment  in 
those  more  primitive  structures,  especially  during  the  winter 
months.  Except  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  artificial  heat 
was  confined  to  one  room,  wherein  all  the  members  of  the  family 
gathered  to  share  its  cheery  glow.  The  picturesque  fireplace, 
piled  high  with  blazing  logs  of  hickory  or  beech,  is  still  the 
theme  of  the  orator,  philosopher,  and  poet.  As  a  ventilator  it 
has  never  been  surpassed,  but  as  a  source  of  caloric  for  general 
comfort  it  was  a  signal  failure.  Sleeping  apartments  were  never 
warmed.  It  was  not  uncommon  at  morn  to  find  the  coverlet  well 
sprinkled  with  snow  that  had  sifted  in  through  the  chinks  and 
crannies  left  by  careless  craftsmen.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
cleanliness  was  then  accounted  next  to  godliness,  when  zero  ' 
weather  without  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  combination  of 
comfort  and  privacy  within,  and  made  the  hour  set  apart  for  the 
daily  ablution  a  truly  penitential  season.  The  mortifications  of 
the  flesh  attending  the  removal  of  material  stains  could  hardly 
have  been  much  less  severe  than  those  endured  in  attaining  a 
corresponding  degree  of  purity  of  heart.  If  corporeal  freedom 
from  what  the  scientist  defines  as  "matter  out  of  place"  be  an 
essential  factor  of  the  process  of  purgation  from  sin,  there  is  no 
mystery  obscuring  the  original  signification  of  the  saying,  "The 
good  die  young."  There  was  abundant  reason  for  an  early  and 
untimely  demise.  Tuberculosis  and  spirituality  went  hand  in 
hand ! 

A  striking  contrast,  the  home  of  to-day  is  for  the  most  part 
comfortable,  convenient,  and  attractive.  The  demands  of  the 
toilet  and  the  calls  of  nature  are  satisfied  without  exposure  or 
suffering.  The  living-rooms  are  commodious,  cheerful,  and  in- 
viting, every  where  displaying  evidence  of  good  taste  in  furnishing 
and  decorating,  and  no  little  skill  in  combining  utility  and  beauty. 
To  the  patriot  of  '76,  could  he  return  to  earth  to-day,  the  best  of 
modern  tenements  occupied  by  wage-workers  would  seem'  little 
short  of  palatial. 

But  in  the  march  of  improvement,  the  kitchen  has  been  left 
behind.  A  few  new  appliances  have  been  generally  adopted,  and 
here  and  there  a  well-appointed,  scientifically-conducted  culinary 
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department  may  be  found.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  utensils  are 
primitive  in  fashion  and  scant  in  number,  and  the  methods  in 
vogue  out  of  date.  Shunned  by  the  mistress  of  the  household, 
to  whom  its  duties  are  profound  mysteries  or  uncongenial  and 
irksome  tasks,  it  is  not  infrequently  given  over  to  the  undisputed 
control  of  incompetent  and  irresponsible  servants,  where  the  purse 
is  suflBciently  plethoric  ;  and  among  the  less  favored  of  fortune, 
where  the  whole  work  of  the  house  devolves  upon  the  wife  and 
mother,  the  practical  results  obtained  are  no  better.  As  a  rule, 
the  quality  of  the  food  supplied  the  family  table  is  poor. 

Progressing  civilization  has  wrought  sundry  changes  in  man's 
physique,  the  needs  of  which  have  been  correspondingly  modified. 
Having  lost  much  of  his  original  endowment  of  reserve  power, 
the  worker  is  no  longer  able  to  digest  whatever  appetite  may 
crave  or  caprice  suggest  to  the  purveyor,  and  he  suffers  unless 
the  food  consumed  is  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  features  of  his 
enfeebled  condition.  Culinary  art,  advancing  at  snail's  pace, 
meets  the  more  highly  specialized  demands  of  to-day  with  a 
supply  of  yesterday's  obsolete  type.  The  underfed  body  asks 
for  bread  and  is  given  a  stone,  or  something  closely  akin  thereto 
so  far  as  the  epigastric  sensations  following  its  ingestion  are  con- 
cerned. The  old-fashioned  stage-coach  is  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  this  mile-a-minute  age  than  the  average  worker's  anti- 
quated fare  to  his  fin  de  siede  needs.  Yet  wonder  is  expressed 
that  he  is  so  often  distanced  in  the  race  for  material  success  ! 

The  factors  of  rest,  recreation,  and  sleep,  the  perfection  of 
each  of  which  is  so  essential  in  maintaining  bodily  vigor,  are  also 
neglected  in  the  intense  activity  of  modern  life.  The  same  bustle, 
excitement,  and  hurry  characteristic  of  business  obtain  in  society 
as  well.  Set  free  from  labor,  the  worker  is  prone  to  carry  pleasure 
to  excess.  The  closely-confined  clerk  or  employer,  starting  away 
upon  his  vacation,  deterinined  to  make  the  most  of  the  limited 
time  at  his  disposal,  indulges  in  undue  exertion,  walks,  rides,  and 
bathes  inordinately,  or  camps  out  in  a  malarious  region,  sleeping 
under  insufiScient  cover,  and  subsisting  upon  fare  he  would  scorn 
to  taste  at  home.  Europe  or  the  vast  West  is  "done"  in  the 
short  space  of  six  weeks,  and  the  excursionist  usually  returns 
tired  in  mind  and  body  and  unable  to  settle  down  to  routine  work 
for  days. 

Nor  does  the  sleep  of  the  overtaxed  worker  escape  the  evil 
effects  of  his  every  day  toil.  The  brain  is  over-stimulated  and  the 
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condition  of  hypersemia  thus  induced  is  tardy  in  disappearing. 
In  this  state  the  inhibitory  influences  of  bodily  fatigue  are  power- 
less or  insufficient,  and  the  cerebral  anaemia  attending  sleep  is 
materially  delayed.  The  slumber  that  ultimately  follows  such 
abnormal  wakefulness  is  perturbed  and  unrefreshing,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  an  undue  amount  of  blood  within  the 
cranial  cavity.  Modern  life  tends  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  of 
function  characterizing  bodily  health,  and  the  resulting  inability 
to  obtain  an  adequate  quantity  of  "  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer" 
is  prevalent  or  uncommon  as  the  demand  for  speed  and  power  is 
great  or  small,  respectively.  Insomnia  is  the  child  of  civilization 
par  excellence. 

The  problem  of  work  as  it  presents  itself  to-day  contains 
numerous  factors  of  evil  omen.  The  outlook,  unpromising 
enough  because  of  the  existence  of  many  adverse  elements,  is 
made  still  more  discouraging  by  the  fact  that  the  progressive 
decline  attracts  little  or  no  attention.  An  unreasoning  optimism 
pervades  the  land, — a  blind  faith  in  the  continuation  of  the  good 
fortune  hitherto  enjoyed.  Unprepared  for  war,  a  proposition  to 
grapple  with  an  old-time  foe,  now  the  undisputed  mistress  of 
the  seas  with  every  advantage  in  her  favor,  is  hailed  with  en- 
thusiasm and  contemplated  with  the  satisfaction  born  of  an  over- 
weening confidence  of  victory.  As  if  the  saying  that  ' '  Providence 
is  on  the  side  possessing  the  most  guns"  were  the  silly  mouthing 
of  a  court-jester,  uttered  to  the  accompaniment  of  tinkling  bells, 
instead  of  the  crystallization  of  the  ripe  experience  of  transcendent 
military  genius,  emphasized  with  the  thunder  of  superb  artillery  . 
under  the  direction  of  the  greatest  warrior  of  modern  times  !  The 
danger  of  physical  bankruptcy  is  ignored  in  common  with  that 
of  foreign  aggression.  The  stock  market  is  the  only  acknowl- 
edged source  of  apprehension.  The  reports  of  the  noisy  ticker 
are  received  with  anxious  face  and  bated  breath,  but  the  tale  of 
decadence  told  by  the  presence  of  lenses  between  youthful  eyes 
and  the  unfolding  tape  arouses  far  less  interest  than  the  London 
quotations  of  "Kaffir"  securities.  Of  the  two  essential  factors 
of  the  active  worker's  capital,  money  and  health,  the  one  is 
watched  and  guarded  with  eternal  vigilance  and  increased  with 
unceasing  efl"ort,  while  the  other  is  foolishly  frittered  away.  The 
failing  birthright  of  reserve  power  is  traded  atom  by  atom  for  a 
mess  of  pottage,  so  highly  prized  that  the  value  of  the  quid  pro 
quo  is  disregarded  or  forgotten.    Held  in  bondage  by  the  fascina- 
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tions  of  the  almighty  dollar,  man  strains  every  nerve  to  achieve 
financial  success,  with  the  promise  of  a  result  in  the  not  far  dis- 
tant future  as  unsatisfactory  and  worthless  as  that  obtained  by 
the  Israelites  of  old  who,  enslaved  by  Pharaoh,  vainly  endeavored 
to  make  bricks  without  straw  ! 

(concluded  in  the  APRIL  NUMBER.) 


Practical  Requirements  of  Sanitation. 


BY  U,  O.  B.  WINGATE,  M.D., 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Wisconsin. 

HERE  are  two  essentials  necessary  for  the  successful 
administration  of  practical  sanitation,  law,  and  edu- 
cation. No  one  can  have  long  experience  in  the 
administration  of  sanitary  affairs  without  becoming 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  uniform  system  of 
sanitary  laws,  and  the  higher  the  source  of  such  laws  the  more 
valuable  they  are. 

The  United  States  are  somewhat  behind  some  other  nations 
in  this  respect,  as,  for  instance,  England,  which,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  this  measure  to  make  her  sanitation  effective, 
caused  her  sanitary  laws  to  emanate  from  Parliament,  and  the 
result  is  a  uniform  system  that  is  generally  observed  and  univer- 
sally respected. 

It  should  be  more  clearly  understood  that  the  scope  and  func- 
tion of  sanitary  laws  differ  very  materially  from  those  of  other 
laws,  hence  sanitary  laws  should  have  not  only  a  broader,  but  a 
universal  application  ;  they  should  be  so  framed  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  advanced  scientific  research  in  the  prevention  of 
disease,  and  be  applicable  to  all  localities,  not  only  in  one  town, 
city,  or  county,  but  in  all.  If  a  law  requiring  vaccination,  for 
instance,  is  necessary  to  prevent  small-pox  in  London,  it  is  just 
as  necessary  in  a  city  in  Wisconsin,  Maine,  or  elsewhere,  and  the 
same  is  true  relative  to  the  isolation,  disinfection,  and  sanitary 
control  of  other  diseases,  and  the  same  principle  holds  good  rela- 
tive to  all  sanitary  provisions,  as  the  abatement  of  nuisances, 
protection  against  contamination  of  water-supplies,  the  adultera- 
tion of  foods,  burial  and  removal  of  the  dead,  etc. 
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This  principle  is  not  claimed  to  hold  true  in  commercial 
relations,  for  laws  relating  to  other  than  scientific  matters  are 
based  upon  other  foundations,  and  if  made  to  operate  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  localities  might  often  result  in  hardship  and  injus- 
tice. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  a  uniform  system  of  sanitary 
laws  might  work  a  hardship  in  certain  localities,  especially  in 
sparsely  populated  districts,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  be  a  sad 
comment  on  our  boasted  civilization  to  claim  that  any  law  which 
will  so  operate  as  to  prevent  disease  and  death  will  cause  a  hard- 
ship. Such  argument  cannot  claim  a  basis  on  common  sense  and 
surely  is  the  result  of  insufficient  consideration. 

The  great  need  of  a  national  system  of  sanitary  laws,  placed 
under  a  national  head,  is  clearly  seen  by  every  practical  sanita- 
rian in  this  country.  The  laws  enacted  by  local  authorities  are 
continually  subject  to  changes  according  to  the  whim  of  any  petty 
politician  who  sees  his  self-aggrandizement  in  any  movement  that 
may  please  a  portion  of  his  constituency,  and  often  such  legisla- 
tion is  considered  without  any  real  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and 
without  any  consultation  with  or  advice  from  any  sanitary 
authority,  and  the  latter  is  too  often  placed  in  a  most  awkward 
and  exasperating  condition,  in  times  of  danger,  between  a  public 
sentiment  that  demands  a  certain  course  pursued  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  by  laws  defective  or  insuflScient,  which  completely 
handicap  him  from  executing  such  demands  and  from  doing  what 
science  and  duty  dictate. 

A  system  of  laws  emanating  from  Congress,  and  applying  to 
all  localities,  would  obviate  all  such  troubles  and  secure  for  the 
whole  people  that  protection  which  our  present  knowledge  indi- 
cates, and  which  is  their  right.  Such  laws  should  be  enforced  by 
the  State  and  local  boards  of  health,  and  in  case  of  their  failure 
or  neglect,  such  attention  and  assistance  from  the  national  powers 
should  be  given  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  we  need  less  law  for  such 
purposes,  and  should  depend  more  on  the  education  of  the  people 
in  sanitary  matters,  but  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  such  laws  as 
referred  to  constitute  the  best  education  possible  for  the  people. 
Justifiable  sanitary  law  is  an  interpretation  of  nature's  laws, — 
scientific  facts,  and  nature's  laws  precede  knowledge  obtained  by 
education,  so  far  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  concerned. 
Again,  sound  sanitary  law  is  a  more  substantial  and  fixed  essen- 
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tial^than  education  in  sanitary  matters.  Such  education  varies 
from  generation  to  generation  ;  law  is  less  liable  to  vary  if  ema- 
nating from  the  highest  legislative  power  of  a  country,  hence  its 
educational  standard  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  sanitation.  One 
generation  or  the  inhabitants  of  one  locality  may  be  educated  in 
the  means  of  taking  all  necessary  precautions  in  preventing  an 
epidemic  of  a  certain  disease,  as,  for  instance,  cholera,  small-pox, 
etc.,  because  of  their  experience  with  its  ravages,  while  another 
generation  or  the  inhabitants  of  another  locality  know  nothing 
about  such  disease,  and  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  experience 
teaches  that  people  will  not  profit  so  much  by  history  as  by  expe- 
rience, and  especially  is  this  true  in  sanitary  matters. 

Education  will  do  much  to  aid  in  the  application  of  practical 
sanitation,  but  judicious,  sound  laws,  emanating  from  the  highest 
legislative  powers,  equably,  honestly,  and  reasonably  executed 
and  enforced  by  sanitary  authorities  created  by  reason  of  their 
fitness,  and  retained  in  office  without  being  subject  to  constant 
removal  for  political  or  other  insufficient  reasons,  will  do  more, 
and  the  two  together  will  constitute  the  essential  factors  for  the 
best  sanitary  protection  modern  knowledge  can  furnish. 


Constipation ;  Biliousness ;  Piles. 


BY  JOSEPH  F.  EDWARDS,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

(continued  from  FEBRUARY  ISSUE.) 

HREE  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  are  essential 
for  complete  evacuation  of  the  bowels  : 

First.  Integrity  of  the  sensory  nerves,  that  they 
may  receive  and  transmit  the  information  that  there 
is  waste  in  the  bowels  seeking  removal. 
Second.  Integrity  of  the  nerve  centre  to  which  this  informa- 
tion is  conveyed,  that  it  may  understand  the  significance  of  the 
message  received  and  originate  appropriate  orders. 

Third.  Integrity  of  the  motor  nerves,  that  they  may  convey 
to  the  proper  muscles  the  command  of  the  nerve  centre  to  empty 
the  bowels. 
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The  muscles  of  the  bowels  must  be  in  condition  to  respond 
to  the  commands  received  through  the  nerves. 

The  liver  must  make  bile,  and  this  bile  must  find  sensitive 
and  willing  nerves  upon  which  to  make  its  proper  impression. 

To  recapitulate :  the  mechanism  of  defecation  requires  (i) 
something  to  be  voided  ;  (2)  muscles  with  which  to  void  it  ;  (3) 
nerves  to  vivify  these  muscles  ;  (4)  bile  to  help  the  waste  to  excite 
these  nerves  to  action.  The  physiologist  will  go  much  more  into 
detail,  but,  for  practical  purposes,  the  four  requisites  enumerated 
will,  if  present,  insure  daily,  complete  evacuations  from  the 
bowels. 

L,et  us  analyze  them.  There  must  be  something  to  be 
voided.  The  vegetative  phenomena  of  life,  so  to  speak,  the  au- 
tomatic, reflex,  unconscious,  and  uncontrollable  acts  of  living, 
all  make  waste,  so  that  even  in  the  bedridden  invalid  waste  is 
always  found,  but  activity  of  voluntary  life  greatly  increases  the 
bulk  of  this  waste  ;  hence  an  active  life,  by  making  more  waste, 
produces  a  greater  bulk  to  make  a  stronger  demand  upon  the 
muscles  and  nerves  of  the  bowels  for  its  removal.  Use  means 
vigor ;  motion  means  use  ;  hence  an  active  life  of  motion  means 
increased  vigor  of  the  bowels. 

Muscles,  we  have  said,  are  the  agents  of  motion  for  the 
bowels ;  it  is  true  of  the  muscular  system  throughout  the  whole 
body  that  motion  or  use  makes  strong,  hence  a  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  system,  in  which  the  bowel  muscles  par- 
ticipate, will  be  a  necessity  for  the  correction  of  constipation ; 
but  you  must  clearly  understand  what  healthy  muscular  develop- 
ment means. 

It  is  here  only  necessary  to  assert  as  a  fact  that,  while  muscles 
are  the  organs  of  motion,  the  power  of  motion  does  not  reside 
therein  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  while  it  is  the  alternate  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  a  muscle  or  muscles  that  produces  motion  of 
any  part,  these  contractions  and  relaxations  take  place  only  under 
the  direction  of  the  nerves  ;  hence  it  must  be  evident  that  regu- 
larity of  the  bowels  requires  not  only  a  good  muscular  but  a  good 
nervous  system  as  well. 

Bile,  you  already  know,  is  "nature's  purgative,"  and  it  will 
be  sufiBcient  to  say  that  if  you  do  not  keep  your  liver  in  good 
condition,  so  as  to  have  it  make  a  suflScient  amount  of  bile,  you 
will  suffer  from  constipation,  no  matter  what  else  you  may  do  to 
correct  this  condition. 
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Now,  I  think  you  understand  enough  about  what  constipa- 
tion is,  and  the  necessity  for  regular  evacuations  to  warrant  us  in 
dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject  and  going  on  to  tell  you  how 
to  avoid  the  former  and  secure  the  latter. 

Suppose  you  were  to  meet  me  on  a  country  road  driving  an 
exhausted  horse,  and  asking  your  advice  how  quickest  to  reach 
my  destination,  forty  miles  beyond,  and  suppose  you  were  to  tell 
me  to  whip  and  beat  this  poor  horse  ;  your  advice  would  be  akin 
to  that  of  the  patent  medicine  proprietor,  who,  through  the 
columns  of  the  daily  papers,  is  continually  urging  you  to  use  his 
drugs  to  cure  constipation  ;  but  the  good  Samaritan  who  tells  me 
to  rest  my  tired  horse,  give  him  a  good  supper  and  breakfast,  and 
start  fresh  in  the  morning,  gives  advice  like  unto  that  which  I  am 
giving  you. 

The  whip  will  speed  the  tired  horse  and  the  drug  will  empty 
the  torpid  bowels,  but  in  each  instance  the  result  is  achieved  only 
by  an  unnatural  stimulation  of  the  horse  and  the  bowels  that 
inevitably  results  in  leaving  him  and  them  more  exhausted  and 
less  equal  to  their  labor  than  they  were  before.  Each  mile  that 
I  go  the  effect  of  the  whip  becomes  less  marked  (in  proportion  to 
the  growing  fatigue  of  the  horse),  and  its  application  must  be 
more  vigorous,  until  ultimately  the  horse  becomes  so  accustomed 
to  the  stimulation  of  the  whip  that  he  moves  not  without  it,  and 
finally  refuses  to  respond  to  the  most  vigorous  thrashing.  Each 
dose  of  purgative  drugs  that  you  take  must  necessarily  be  larger 
than  the  last,  until  the  bowels  become  so  accustomed  to  this  arti- 
ficial stimulant  that  they  refuse  to  move  without  it,  and  ultimately 
fail  to  respond  even  to  drugs,  moving  only  when  so  full  that  they 
can  hold  no  more.  This  is  not  only  scientific  truth  ;  it  is  common 
sense. 

Now,  let  us  get  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the  word  drug 
means  ;  all  drugs  are  medicines,  but  all  medicines  are  not  neces- 
sarily drugs.  To  point  this  difference,  let  me  quote  from  Professor 
Alfred  Stille's  standard  work  on  "Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica."  In  the  very  first  line  of  his  introductory  chapter  he 
says,  ''Medicines  are  substances  used  for  the  cure  of  diseases." 
Further  on  he  says,  "In  some  sense  even  all  food  is  medicinal, 
for  it  counteracts  hunger,  the  first  symptom  of  a  disease  which 
tends  directly  to  death."  The  word  drug  is  less  comprehensive 
in  its  meaning,  and  ought  to  be  confined  to  those  articles  which 
the  general  public  understand  by  the  term  medicine.    Its  use 
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should  be  restricted  to  those  articles  whose  sole  application  in  the 
human  system  is  to  cure  disease,  while  many  articles  comprised 
under  the  head  of  medicines  may  be  used,  not  only  to  cure  disease, 
but  also  simply  as  food.  I  draw  this  distinction  between  medicines 
and  drugs  because  I  am  now  about  to  tell  you  that  while  much 
benefit  will  be  derived  by  the  constipated  person  from  the  use  of 
certain  medicines  and  remedial  measures,  about  which  I  will 
inform  you,  nothing  but  injury  and  a  further  confirmation  of  the 
constipation  can  result  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  drugs,  a 
habit  which,  I  regret  to  say,  is  so  common  among  our  people  that 
the  manufacturers  of  the  various  patent  cure-all,  antibilious,  and 
anticostive  pills  have  been  enabled  to  build  up  enormous  fortunes, 
founded  upon  the  gullibility  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  word)  and 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  physiology  of  their  victims. 

I  use  the  word  victims  advisedly.  I  pity  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  the  poor,  well-meaning  person,  who,  as  a  result  of  igno- 
rance of  the  functions  of  his  own  body,  will  pay  his  money  for 
and  consume  large  quantities  of  these  drugs,  whose  chief  merits 
lie  in  the  cunning  minds  of  their  manufacturers  and  in  the  expen- 
sive, flaming,  and  cutely-worded  advertisements  of  properties 
which  they  do  not  possess,  and  by  which  means  many  intelligent 
persons  are  duped  into  buying  them,  and  do  not  discover  their 
mistake  until  very  serious  and  sometimes  irreparable  injury  has 
been  done. 

I  would  have  you  clearly  understand  this  patent  medicine 
business  ;  in  most  instances  the  manufacturers  of  patented  drugs 
use  exactly  the  same  drugs  that  are  daily  prescribed  by  regular 
physicians  ;  they  select  a  formula,  or  combination,  compound  it 
in  immense  quantities,  spend  fortunes  annually  in  advertising, 
claim  for  this  combination  curative  properties  that  it  does  not 
possess,  fool  the  people,  and  grow  rich.  The  doctor  studies 
each  patient  and  varies  his  combinations  to  suit  the  needs  of 
each  case;  the  "patent-medicine"  man  "shoots  in  the  dark," 
sells  the  same  thing  to  everybody  ;  if  it  happens  to  do  good,  so 
much  the  better  ;  if  it  does  no  harm,  thank  luck  ;  if  it  injures, 
the  victim  falls  into  the  hands  of  some  regular  physician  ;  here  is 
the  story  briefly  told. 

Many  of  these  drugs  will  open  the  bowels,  it  is  true ;  I  do 
not  deny  this,  but  you  must  not  be  satisfied  with  this  superficial 
action  ;  look  deeper  and  see  what  they  also  do. 

They  open  the  bowels  because  they  consist  of  drugs  that 
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possess  the  property  oi  stiviulaiing  the  liver,  and  the  muscles  and 
nerves  of  the  bowels  to  increased  action,  and  so  they  force  the 
contents  of  this  tube  farther  and  farther  along,  until  they  finally 
reach  the  anus  and  are  expelled. 

Stimulation  is  an  artificial  process,  when  the  result  of  arti- 
ficial causes.  In  order  that  our  functions  may  be  properly  car- 
ried on  and  that  we  may  have  healthy  life,  there  must  be  nothing 
artificial  about  us.  All  of  our  actions,  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary, must  conform  to  nature  and  be  natural.  You  will  know 
that  over-stimulation  is  always  followed  by  a  corresponding  de- 
pression. A  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  taken  into  the  system 
will  stimulate  every  part  of  it ;  all  of  your  organs  will  act  more 
rapidly,  you  will  live  faster,  as  it  were.  When  this  stimulating 
action  has  passd  away  you  suffer  from  depression,  evidenced  in 
many  ways. 

You  are  morose,  melancholy,  and  low-spirited,  evidencing 
mental  depression  ;  you  experience  chilly  sensations,  showing 
depression  of  the  function  that  generates  heat ;  you  have  no 
appetite,  showing  depression  of  the  general  system  ;  your  stom- 
ach cannot  properly  digest  what  you  take  into  it,  showing 
depression  of  the  digestive  function,  and  so  on,  indefinitely, 
all  of  your  varied  functions  will  clearly  make  evident  to  you 
the  inevitable  depression  that  always  follows  over-stimulation. 

When  the  habitual  drinker  of  liquor  has  taken  a  glass  or 
two  too  much  at  night,  he  knows  full  well  the  general  depres- 
sion that  he  will  experience  in  the  morning,  and,  unfortunately, 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  consume  more  liquor  in  order  to  again 
stimulate  his  varied  functions  up  to  that  standard  which,  in 
the  ordinary,  healthy,  temperate  person  would  constitute  only 
natural  action. 

Ultimately  his  system  becomes  so  accustomed  to  this  stimu- 
lating action  of  alcohol  that  his  organs  cannot  properly  act  with- 
out it,  and  so,  in  order  to  live  with  any  degree  of  comfort,  he  is 
obliged  to  daily  saturate  his  tissues  with  this  poison  ;  or,  if  he 
has  sufiicient  manly  resolution  to  discard  this  baneful  habit,  he 
must  suffer  terrible  depression  and  many  physical  ills  before  his 
system  can  be  brought  to  that  healthy  and  natural  condition  by 
which  it  may  be  enabled  to  act  simply  as  a  result  of  the  natural 
causes  furnished  to  it  by  the  founder  of  nature. 

So  is  it  with  the  indiscriminate  use  of  purgative  medicine. 
There  must  be  a  cause  for  every  effect,  and  if  you  furnish  the 
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artificial  cause  (drugs)  the  bowels  will  soon  learn  to  look  for  it 
and  move  not  without  it.  The  bowels  become,  ultimately,  so 
accustomed  to  the  artificial  stimulating  action  of  powerful  drugs 
that  they  absolutely  refuse  to  move  without  their  aid  ;  they  depend 
upon  them  for  suflBcient  power  to  expel  their  contents  ;  and,  as 
with  alcohol,  so  with  these  drugs,  long-continued  use  breeds  such 
tolerance  of  their  effects  that  each  successive  dose  must  needs  be 
larger  than  the  preceding  one,  until,  finally,  enormous  doses  are 
required  to  procure  a  single  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  which 
should  have  occurred  naturally  and  spontaneously  if  this  perni- 
cious habit  had  not  been  cultivated. 

Throw  aside  prejudice  and  sentiment  for  a  moment  and  con- 
sider this  ^'^ patent  medicine^''  question  from  a  common-sense 
stand-point.  Medicine  is  not  a  science ;  it  is  but  an  art ;  the 
physician  is  never  absolutely  sure  when  he  gives  a  dose  of  medicine 
exactly  what  effect  will  follow  ;  he  has  good  reason,  as  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  himself  and  others,  to  expect  certain  drugs 
to  produce  certain  effects,  but  he  does  not  know  that  this  will  be 
the  case  with  scie^itific  certainty  ;  I  make  this  confession  because 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  the  sublimity  of  absurdity, 
in  view  of  the  acknowledged  uncertainty  of  the  action  of  drugs, 
for  any  man  to  make  up  gallons  of  any  combination  and  offer  it  for 
sale  with  the  guarantee  or  assurance  that  it  will  cure  certain,  or 
any,  diseased  conditions  in  thousands  of  persons  whom  he  has 
never  seen,  knows  nothing  about,  and  in  most  cases  (not  being  a 
physician)  would  be  incapable  of  prescribing  for  if  he  did  see 
them,  and  does  it  not  seem  pitiful  that  so  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons are  wasting  their  money  and  injuring  their  health  by  being 
parties  to  this  folly. 

Will  you  not  admit  that  it  is  foolish,  to  say  the  least,  to  use 
these  drugs,  about  which  you  know  absolutely  nothing,  without 
first  obtaining  the  advice  of  a  competent  physician  who  is  making 
the  action  of  these  drugs  the  study  of  his  life. 

If  any  lawyer  reads  this  article,  let  me  ask  him  if  he  would 
not  consider  a  man  very  foolish,  and  very  much  to  be  criticised 
for  want  of  good  judgment,  if,  ignoring  the  services  of  the  legal 
profession,  he  were  to  undertake  the  management  of  his  own  legal 
business.  And  so  on  I  might  draw  the  comparison  in  every  pro- 
fession. But  when  we  come  to  the  use  of  drugs  the  question 
assumes  much  more  importance ;  it  then  really  becomes  a  vital 
question.  When  a  man  meets  with  financial  misfortunes,  his  friends 
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consolingly  say,  "  Oh  !  well,  you  have  good  health."  Those  of  a 
religious  turn  of  mind  daily  pray  for  a  preservation  of  health  ; 
parents  are  anxiously  solicitous  about  the  health  of  their  children  ; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  desire  for  health,  these  very  persons 
will  deliberately  undertake  to  doctor  themselves,  and,  as  inva- 
riably happens,  when  a  man  undertakes  anything  about  which  he 
knows  nothing,  they  make  many  errors,  and  instead  of  doing 
themselves  good  only  make  matters  worse ;  and  this  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  their  Creator  has  placed  at  their  service  the  art 
of  medicine  and  its  practitioners,  in  order  that  all  curable  ills  may 
be  intelligently  treated. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  physicians  ;  far  from  it.  Were  I,  sel- 
fishly, to  consider  the  doctor  to  the  exclusion  of  the  welfare  of 
his  patient,  I  would,  advise  you  all  to  freely  use  these  proprietary 
medicines  and  wonderful  specifics  for  everything,  because  by  so 
doing  you  would  ultimately  bring  about  such  a  state  of  ill  health 
that  you  would  of  necessity  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  physician, 
and  then  your  system  would  be  so  deranged  that  it  would  cost 
you  much  more  time  and  many  more  dollars  to  secure  a  restoration 
to  health  than  if  you  had  sought  intelligent  counsel  and  advice  in 
the  beginning  of  your  trouble. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Xbe  Soil  in  Its  Relation  to  Disease  and  Sanitation.^ 
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(concluded  from  page  91.) 

NOTHER  experience  was  a  visit  to  a  sewage  farm  be- 
longing to  a  town  in  which  brewing  is  the  staple 
industry.  This  farm  was  large  (nearly  twice  as  big 
as  at  one  time  was  considered  necessary)  and  was 
composed  of  a  very  porous,  gravelly  soil  in  a  high 
situation.  The  manager  was  an  able  man,  and  one  felt  that  if 
success  was  to  be  obtained  it  was  here.  But  the  amount  of  water 
pumped  onto  this  ground  was  exceptionally  great,  amounting  at 

'  From  the  London  Lancet. 
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times  to  as  much  as  150  gallons  per  head  of  population /'^■r  diem. 
The  result  can  be  imagined.  The  humus  was  drowned,  and  large 
tracts  of  the  farm  were  as  wet  as  a  marsh,  bore  no  crops,  and 
never  could  be  made  to  bear  any  under  such  conditions.  As  soon 
as  it  had  been  saturated  it  was  ploughed  up  and  saturated  again, 
there  being  no  time  (let  alone  other  considerations)  to  grow  corps 
in  face  of  the  huge  volumes  of  water  which  had  to  be  dealt  with. 
Those  parts  of  the  farm  which  were  under  cultivation  grew  enor- 
mous quantities  of  water-grass,  a  noxious  weed,  and  altogether 
the  agricultural  aspects  of  this  estate  were  as  gloomy  as  could 
well  be.  As  for  the  effiuent,  it  was  thick  and  turbid,  and  stunk 
like  a  dirty  brewery.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
effluent  had  been  rendered  safe  for  discharge  into  a  river,  and  its 
cost  must  have  approached  that  of  the  beer  which  was  sold  in  the 
adjoining  town.  The  amount  of  water  seemed  to  be  the  trouble 
here,  and  clearly  the  first  duty  of  the  municipality  would  be  to 
divert  directly  into  the  river  all  the  storm  water  and  all  the  water 
which  was  used  in  enormous  quantities  for  refrigerating  purposes, 
and  which,  being  perfectly  wholesome,  might  go  into  the  stream 
direct.  A  visit  to  the  pumping-station  of  this  municipality  was 
most  unpleasant  for  the  nostrils,  and  left  upon  me  the  impression 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  would  do  well  to  insist  that  all 
sewage  committees  should  have  a  board-room  at  the  pumping- 
station  and  another  at  the  farm,  and  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
liberate in  no  other  place.  The  humification  of  excrement  in  the 
presence  of  such  an  overpowering  amount  of  water  is  impossible, 
and  I  believe  that  municipalities  which  are  now  busy  diverting 
storm  water  will  have  to  go  further  and  deal  with  excreta, 
domestic  slop  water,  and  manufacturers'  effluents  on  diflferent  and 
separate  systems.  I  confess  I  should  like  to  see  water-closets 
dealt  with  on  an  independent  system  by  a  vacuum  principle  such 
as  is  advocated  by  Shone  and  Liernur.  Manufacturers'  refuse, 
which  is  liable  to  contain  chemicals  and  antiseptics,  is  so  likely 
to  kill  the  humus  by  poison  as  well  as  by  drowning  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  deal  with  it  on  any  one  system,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  with  the  advance  of  chemistry  it  may  be  increasingly  possible 
to  turn  manufacturing  efiBuents  to  profitable  account. 

It  is  now  more  than  ten  years  ago  since  I  first  deliberately 
drew  attention  to  the  shortcomings  of  modern  sanitary  methods, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  safe  disposal  of  organic  refuse  was  a 
question  which  mainly  concerned  the  biologist.    It  is  a  hopeful 
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sign  of  the  times  that  engineers  are  now  recognizing  this  fact, 
thanks  mainly  to  the  teaching  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  purification  of  sewage  is  wrought  by  the  presence 
of  living  organisms  on  the  filters  ;  and  for  the  due  filtration  of 
drinking-water  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  filtering  material  must 
have  a  coating  of  living  slime.  These  are  facts  which  are  now 
all  but  universally  admitted. 

It  is  admitted  that  humus  is  one  of  the  best  filtering  mate- 
rials for  water,  and  that  water  from  a  river  full  of  living  organisms 
is  to  a  large  extent  freed  from  them  by  filtering  through  a  few 
feet  of  the  humus  on  its  banks.  In  the  past  few  years  Professor 
E.  Frankland  has  shown  that  water  of  singular  microbial  purity 
has  been  obtained  from  the  gravel  beds  which  in  places  flank  the 
Thames.  Such  water,  one  must  suppose,  is  obtained  from  ground 
water  which  has  fallen  upon  the  earth,  has  filtered  through  it, 
and  is  slowly  flowing  towards  the  river.  The  purifying  agent  in 
these  cases  is  mainly,  one  must  suppose,  the  living  humus  which 
lies  upon  the  surface,  although  the  subsoil  cannot  be  without 
some  effect.  These  facts  must  alter  our  attitude  towards  surface 
wells,  and  must  teach  us  what  to  a  great  extent  has  been  admitted, 
— that  the  purity  of  surface  wells  must  depend  more  upon  the 
mode  of  construction  and  the  surroundings  of  the  well  than  upon 
its  depth.  Wells  are  polluted  by  foulness  which  has  reached  the 
subsoil  without  being  subjected  to  the  purifying  influence  of  the 
humus,  and  there  are  many  facts  which  go  to  show  that  if  foul 
water  gets  to  the  under  side  of  the  humus  without  going  through 
it  its  purification  in  the  subsoil  is  far  from  certain.  The  Lausen 
epidemic,  the  Worthing  epidemic,  and  the  pollution  of  the  deep 
well  sunk  in  the  sandstone  at  Liverpool  seem  to  show  us  that 
percolation  through  a  mile  of  underground  strata  entails  no  cer- 
tain purification,  and  that  wells  80  feet  or  400  feet  deep  are  not 
safe  if  fissures  allow  the  contents  of  cesspools,  leaking  under 
pressure,  to  trickle  into  them.  The  almost  universal  condemna- 
tion of  surface  wells  and  their  frequent  pollution  are  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  take  our  filthy  and  dangerous  liquids  through 
the  humus  in  pipes,  and  thus  insure  at  great  expense  that  it  can- 
not be  subjected  to  purification  by  it.  If  these  underground 
pipes  leak,  the  mischief  caused  by  pollution  of  wells  may  be  very 
far-reaching.  It  is  very  probable  that  foul  water  continuously 
thrown  on  the  same  spot  of  ground  may  in  time  work  its  way  to 
a  well  and  thus  pollute  it.    Such  ground  which  is  constantly 
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soaked,  be  it  remembered,  is  never  tilled,  because  tillage  is  im- 
possible. For  ground  to  be  tillable  it  is  essential  that  reasonable 
breathing  time  should  be  allowed.  I  am  not  altogether  sure 
(although  I  hardly  dare  utter  such  a  heresy)  that  a  properly-con- 
structed surface  well  in  a  selected  situation  may  not  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  safest  sources  for  water,  because  it  can  be  inspected 
with  perfect  ease,  and  the  fact  of  accidental  leakage  into  it  would 
become  apparent.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  describe 
in  full  detail  the  well  which  I  have  sunk  in  my  garden  at  Andover, 
a  garden  which  is  rather  handsomely  manured  with  human 
excreta.  The  well  is  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  garden  at 
the  intersection  of  two  paths, — abroad  green  path  and  a  narrower 
asphalted  path.  This  situation  was  chosen  for  two  reasons  :  (i) 
that  it  was  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  any  accidental  pollu- 
tion from  the  sewer  in  the  street ;  and  (2)  that  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden  it  would  theoretically  run  the  greatest  chance  of  fsecal 
contamination  from  the  manure  used.  As  the  well  was  sunk 
solely  for  experimental  purposes,  this  was  essential.  The  garden 
is  on  a  river-bank  and  very  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  The  well  is  only  some  five  feet  deep,  and  the  water  stands 
at  a  level  (which  varies  very  slightly)  of  about  three  feet  six 
inches  from  the  bottom.  The  well  is  lined  throughout  from  the 
very  bottom  to  a  point  some  fifteen  inches  above  the  ground  with 
large  concrete  sewer-pipes  two  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
these  pipes  have  been  carefully  cemented  at  their  junctions.  Out- 
side the  pipes  a  circle  of  cement  concrete  about  four  inches  thick 
has  been  run  in.  It  will  thus  be  evident,  the  sides  being  perfectly 
protected,  that  no  water  can  possibly  enter  this  well  except  through 
the  bottom,  all  contamination  by  lateral  soakage  through  the 
walls  being  rendered  impossible.  The  well  is  surrounded  by  an 
asphalte  path  about  three  feet  wide  and  slightly  sloping  away 
from  it,  and  it  is  encircled  by  a  clipped  pri\'et  hedge  about  five 
feet  high  except  at  those  points  where  the  circle  of  privet  is  cut 
by  the  paths.  There  is  a  closely-fitting  cover  of  oak,  which  has 
an  outer  casing  of  lead,  and  thus  all  contamination  from  above  is 
prevented.  The  water  is  drawn  off  through  a  two-inch  leaden 
pipe  which  passes  through  the  outer  concrete  and  the  concrete 
lining  pipe,  the  cut  passage  for  the  pipe  being  carefully  closed 
with  cement.  The  pump  is  behind  the  privet  hedge,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  sink  and  waste  pipe  which  take  the  overflow  some 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  to  a  neighboring  stream.    In  this  way  the 
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constant  dripping  of  water  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  well  is  pre- 
vented, for  I  am  very  much  alive  to  the  dangers  attending  a  con- 
stant water-drip,  which  might  be  able  in  time  to  worm  its  way 
through  soil  and  concrete  into  the  well  itself.  I  regard  this 
question  of  the  overflow  as  one  of  great  importance  which  is  too 
often  neglected.  Figs,  i  and  2  show  this  well  in  section  and 
plan.  The  nearest  point  to  the  well  upon  which  any  manurial 
deposit  of  excreta  is  likely  to  be  made  is  on  the  far  side  of  the 
privet  hedge,  and  the  distance  of  this  point  from  the  bottom  of 
the  well  is  seven  feet.  All  water  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
well  must  have  passed  through  at  least  six  or  seven  feet  of  earth, 
and,  of  course,  the  great  bulk  of  the  water  has  passed  through  a 
far  greater  length.    Three  chemical  analyses  of  this  water,  one 


Fig.  I. — Section  of  well,  showing  concrete  lining  and  posi- 
tion of  pump.  The  diagonal  line  on  the  right  of  the  figure  is 
to  mark  the  distance  from  the  nearest  garden  bed  to  bottom  of 
well. 

by  Professor  Frankland  and  two  by  Dr.  Kenwood,  testify  to  its 
organic  purity,  and  three  bacteriological  investigations  have  given 
similar  indications  of  purity.  A  bacteriological  examination  of 
the  water  from  the  river  Anton  and  the  well  water,  made  on 
April  ir,  1895,  gave  1133  growth  per  cubic  centimetre  for  the 
river  and  only  7.5  for  the  well.  Of  course,  there  may  be  a  dan- 
gerous microbe  among  this  small  number,  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  the  best  guarantee  of  the  purity  of  the  water  is  the  condition 
of  the  well,  which  after  four  years  is  as  clean  on  the  bottom  and 
sides  as  it  was  the  day  it  was  made.  There  has  been  no  appre- 
ciable increase  of  sediment  on  the  bottom,  and  the  pebbles  are  as 
plainly  visible  as  they  ever  were.  The  well  is  for  experimental 
purposes  mainly,  but  water  for  garden  use  is  drawn  from  it,  and 
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during  the  severe  frost  of  last  winter  my  gardener  and  some  of 
his  neighbors  were  entirely  dependent  upon  it  for  household  pur- 
poses. I  seldom  go  into  my  garden  without  drinking  some  of 
the  water,  which  is  clear  and  delicious,  and  my  numerous  guests 
seldom  escape  without  drinking  some  also.  My  belief  is  that,  as 
I  have  said,  the  well  is  a  very  safe  one.  It  must  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  after  very  excessive  amounts  of  rain,  such  as  oc- 
curred once  during  the  past  summer,  when  the  water  came  down 
in  a  perfect  deluge  and  lay  for  hours  in  big  pools  upon  the  ground, 
the  water  in  the  well  becomes  turbid.  My  belief  is  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  fine  sediment  on  the  bottom  is  driven  upward 


Fig.  2. — Plau  of  well,  showing  its  relation  to  paths  and  hedge. 

by  the  suddenly  increased  pressure  of  the  water  outside,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  after  these  storms  there  has  been 
any  actual  increase  of  sediment,  the  stones  at  the  bottom  re- 
maining as  visible  as  ever.  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  a 
bacteriological  examination  after  one  of  these  floods,  but  hope  to 
be  able  to  do  so. 

The  question  whether  such  a  very  shallow  well  becomes  dan- 
gerous after  a  flood  is  a  most  important  one.  It  is  clearly  under- 
stood that  with  my  well  there  is  no  possibility  of  flood  water 
entering  at  any  point  except  through  the  bottom.    It  must  be 
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recognized  that  in  times  of  flood  with  a  drowned  humus  the  power 
of  purification  may  be  lessened.  On  the  other  hand,  my  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  say  that  it  is  very  diflBcult  (if  it  be  possible  at 
all)  to  wash  faeces  out  of  well-tilled  humus  by  any  rain  which  we 
get  in  this  country.  Last  autumn  (1894),  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, we  had  very  severe  floods,  and  I  was  able  to  note  that  the 
humification  of  faeces  in  my  garden  was,  as  a  consequence,  very 
much  delayed.  Faecal  matter  was  visible  on  turning  up  the  soil 
for  nearly  three  months  after  it  had  been  deposited,  and  the 
masses  of  faecal  matter  were  enclosed  in  crusts  of  humus  which 
had  been  rendered  airless  and  clay-like  by  the  excessive  amount 
of  water.  This  naked-eye  test  seemed  to  show  that  the  well  had 
not  been  endangered,  for  there  were  the  faeces,  and  most  certainly 
they  had  not  been  washed  downward.  When  the  pores  of  the 
soil  had  been  opened  by  frost  the  humification  of  the  faecal  mat- 
ter went  forward  as  usual.  This  experience  seems  to  enforce 
what  I  have  said  before, — that  a  drowned  humus  cannot  deal  with 
dung.  That  floods  may  be  dangerous  to  surface  wells  we  all 
know,  but  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances of  my  well  at  Andover  are  distinctly  different  from  those 
of  the  wells  mentioned  in  the  following  extract,  which  were  filled 
with  flood  water  by  leakage  through  their  tops  and  sides. 

In  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  (1893-1894)  reference  is  made  by  Dr.  Thorne  Thome  to 
certain  investigations  on  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  in  certain 
river-side  populations  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  These  in- 
vestigations by  Dr.  Bruce  Low  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that 
the  faecally  polluted  water  of  the  Rye  and  the  Trent  had  infected 
with  typhoid  fever  a  certain  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  who 
consumed  the  raw  river-water.  Dr.  Thorne  Thorne  goes  on  to 
say,  "  Incidentally  it  transpired  during  the  course  of  this  inquiry 
that  the  town  of  Malton  had  an  altogether  exceptional  history  in 
so  far  as  enteric  fever  and  diarrhcea  in  fatal  form  are  concerned. 
Situated  on  the  Derwent,  four  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Rye  with  that  river,  Malton  was  found  to  derive  its  water-supply 
from  the  Lady  Well,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  in  the  mid- 
dle oolite  rock  and  occupying  some  low-lying  land  close  to  the 
river  bank.  Into  this  well  river-water  gained  access  as  soon  as 
the  Derwent  rose  above  a  given  point,  the  amount  of  river-water 
reaching  the  well  varying  from  mere  leakage  through  holes  and 
crevices  in  the  banks  to  complete  submersion  of  the  Lady  Well 
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by  the  swollen  stream.  Gradually  it  had  come  to  be  noted  that 
the  outbreaks  of  fever  and  of  diarrhoea  followed  on  seasons  of 
flood  in  the  Derwent,  a  river  which  was  referred  to  locally  in 
1890  as  containing  '  the  sewage  of  all  the  towns  and  villages 
situated  near  the  Rye  and  its  numerous  tributaries.'  "  In  coun- 
try places  where  surface  wells  are  the  only  available  source  of 
water  I  strongly  recommend  that  they  be  made  on  the  pattern 
which  I  have  been  describing. 

It  may  be  well  that  I  should  describe  precisely  my  method 
of  dealing  with  excreta  in  my  garden  at  Andover.  My  twenty 
cottages  are  provided  with  pails,  except  one  which  is  provided 
with  a  "dry  catch,"  and  in  time  I  hope  to  substitute  the  dry 
catch  for  the  pails.  It  is  a  much  better  arrangement,  and  it  is 
only  for  financial  reasons  that  I  do  not  eifect  the  change  forth- 
with. The  contents  of  the  pails  and  dry  catch  are  removed  every 
day  except  Sunday,  and  as  the  distance  to  be  travelled  is  very 
slight  the  time  occupied  is  not  more  than  an  hour.  This  daily 
removal  is  very  easy  and,  I  believe,  economical ;  on  sanitary 
grounds  it  is  most  advisable.  The  pails  are  provided  with  covers, 
and  they  are  moved  two  at  a  time  by  one  man  who  is  provided 
with  a  milkman's  yoke.  The  removal  is  thus  done  in  ten  double 
journeys,  which  vary  in  length  from  about  5  yards  to  200  yards  ; 
perhaps  an  average  of  100  yards,  or  a  little  more  than  a  mile  in 
all.  With  "  dry  catches,"  a  properly- shaped  shovel,  and  an  iron 
vessel  on  wheels  for  transport,  the  removal  of  the  excreta  from 
the  twenty  cottages  to  the  garden  could  be  effected  in  a  much 
shorter  time.  In  disposing  of  the  excreta  I  follow  nature. 
Under  natural  conditions  the  increase  of  the  humus  is  eflfected 
solely  by  organic  matter  deposited  on  the  surface.  I  therefore 
have  the  excreta  merely  covered  by  mould  for  decency's  sake. 
The  scavenger  digs  a  furrow,  as  is  done  by  a  gardner  when  culti- 
vating his  land,  the  excreta  are  placed  in  the  furrow  and  then 
covered  up,  and  thus  at  one  operation  the  land  is  tilled  and  the 
excreta  disposed  of  All  foul  smell  is  at  an  end  the  instant  the 
excreta  are  covered,  and  in  this  garden,  which  is  a  pleasaunce 
of  considerable  beauty,  there  is  never  anything  to  offend  the  eye 
or  the  nose  after  about  7.30  in  the  morning.  I  believe  that,  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  when  the  excreta 
are  thus  covered  with  earth  there  is  an  end  to  any  danger  to 
health.  In  times  of  exceptional  frost  the  excreta  are  mixed  with 
ashes  and  stored  until  they  can  be  inhumed.    The  great  impor- 
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tance  of  this  superficial  burial  must  be  inj-isted  upon.  It  is  the 
top  of  the  soil  which  is  most  lull  of  life.  As  itgaidi-  n-icjclial 
richness  the  first  few  inches  are  worth  all  the  rest.  It  is  the  top 
of  the  soil  which  can  destroy  and  assimilate  organic  matter  ;  the 
subsoil  has  no  such  power.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  bury 
deeply  any  organic  matter  which  seems  to  us  to  be  particularly 
oflfensive.  In  this  way  we  insure  its  preservation  and  endanger 
the  wells.  The  safety  of  our  wells  is  directly  proportionate  to 
the  thickness  of  the  humus,  and  to  place  organic  matter  below 
the  humus  is  like  throwing  the  dog's  bone  beneath  the  kennel 
instead  of  into  it.  The  inefficiency  of  deep  burial  hardly  requires 
to  be  mentioned.  Bodies  buried  deep  in  the  subsoil  last  for  years, 
while  those  which  are  placed  in  the  living  humus  are  rapidly  de- 
stroj'ed. 

I  should  like  to  mention  that  when  my  well  was  dug  there 
was  found  beneath  a  turf  path  and  about  three  feet  below  the 
surface  a  large  quantity  of  dead  leaves,  which  had  probably  been 
deposited  in  a  pit  at  some  long  antecedent  date.  They  had  un- 
dergone scarcely  any  decomposition,  although  they  had  been  in 
that  position  very  many  years.  Again,  when  engaged  in  pulling 
down  a  cottage  my  man  unearthed  an  old  privy  some  four  feet 
below  the  surface.  In  this  privy  unmistakable  faecal  matter  was 
recognizable.  Neither  he  nor  I  nor  any  of  the  neighbors  had  any 
knowledge  of  any  such  privy  having  been  in  use  of  late  years, 
and  my  belief  is  that  these  recognizable  excreta  had  been  depos- 
ited at  least  half  a  century  ago.  Who  shall  say  that  these 
excreta  did  not  still  contain  spores  of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to  ?  Under  natural  conditions  all  dead  organic  matter  falls  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  nature  is  a  very  sure  guide. 

After  the  excreta  have  been  superficially  buried,  plants  of  the 
cabbage  tribe  are  dibbled  in  as  soon  as  may  be.  This  is  often 
done  within  three  days,  and  the  cabbages  are  sure  to  flourish. 
Seeds  do  not  flourish  with  any  certainty,  and  although  I  have  seen 
fair  crops  of  turnips,  peas,  onions,  etc.,  when  the  weather  has 
been  favorable,  such  crops  are  liable  to  fail,  while  cabbage  as  a 
first  crop  is  practically  sure  to  succeed.  I  could  have  shown  you 
a  month  or  so  ago  a  spot  in  the  Andover  garden  which  had  been 
sown  with  turnips  and  radishes  as  a  first  crop  after  manuring. 
The  produce  was  Brobdignagian,  but  worthless  except  to  dig  into 
the  ground.  The  development  of  green  head  was  very  great,  the 
roots  were  huge  and  woolly.    When  the  plan  of  operations  which 
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has  been  described  (daily  superficial  burial  followed  by  cabbage 
planting)  was  commenced  some  ten  years  ago  many  were  the 
prophecies  of  failure.  The  practical  men  shook  their  heads  and 
said  I  never  should  succeed  that  way,  but  that  I  was  "bound  to 
store  the  stuflFin  a  heap  to  allow  it  to  ripen  before  being  put  on  the 
land."  As  a  sanitarian  one  was  naturally  anxious  to  get  the  ex- 
creta below  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I 
now  feel  confident  in  stating  that  the  plan  I  recommend  is  the 
best  from  the  sanitary,  agricultural,  and  financial  points  of  view. 
Sanitarily  it  is  the  best  because  there  is  no  delay  in  the  safe 
bestowal  of  the  excreta  ;  agriculturally  it  is  best  because  no 


Fig.  3. — Section  of  "dry  catch"  privy,  with  gutter  filled  with 
sawdust  to  absorb  excess  of  urine. 


ammonia  or  other  volatile  body  is  given  to  the  air,  but  all  goes 
to  enrich  the  land  ;  and  financially  it  is  best  because  it  involves 
moving  the  dung  once  only  instead  of  twice,  the  same  operation 
that  tills  the  land  serves  to  cover  the  dung,  and  while  the  excreta 
are  "  ripening"  for  other  crops  the  farmer  gets  a  crop  of  cabbage. 
After  the  cabbage  crop  the  ground  is  still  very  rich  and  will  grow 
everything  or  anything  to  which  the  soil  and  situation  are  suited 
in  high  perfection. 

The  best  receptacle  for  excreta — far  better  than  any  form  of 
pail — is  one  which  imitates  natural  conditions  and  insures  that 
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the  excreta  are  kept  above  the  level  of  the  ground  and  are  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  Such  a  receptacle  is  the  "  dry  catch"  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  The  privy  seat  is  raised  on  a  few  steps  and  the 
receptacle  below  is  concreted,  the  floor  being  made  to  slope  gently 
towards  the  door,  which  should  be  made  of  fine  wire  netting  in 
order  to  insure  thorough  aeration.    The  urine  in  part  (and  my 
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Fig.  4. 

experience  leads  me  to  say  in  very  small  part,  because  it  is  voided 
in  front  of  the  faeces,  which  check  its  downward  progress)  flows 
towards  the  door,  and  may  be  absorbed  either  by  a  heap  of  earth  or 
by  sawdust  or  other  available  absorbent  contained  in  a  specially 
constructed  depression  or  gutter.  This  arrangement  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.   In  such  a  receptacle  as  this  the  humification  of  the  fasces 
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will  go  forward  even  though  no  earth  be  added.  I  had  practical 
proof  of  this  last  summer,  because  the  "dry  catch"  which  I  have 
erected  was,  by  a  mistake  of  the  scavenger,  not  emptied  for 
nearly  two  months,  and  we  found  that  the  bottom  of  the  mass 
had  humified  and  become  inofifensive.  No  earth  had  been  added 
in  this  case.  The  other  figures  (Figs.  4  and  5)  show  a  specially 
contrived  plan,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  "  dry  catch"  earth 
closets  acceptable  to  ladies.  This  closet  is  approached  from  the 
bedroom  floor  of  the  house  through  a  lobby  having  cross  ventila- 
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tion  ;  the  "  dry  catch"  is  on  the  ground  floor  and  is  provided 
with  a  door  through  which  the  soil  can  be  removed  without  traflBc 
through  the  house.  (See  Fig.  4.)  The  earth  for  this  closet  is 
also  supplied  from  the  outside  through  a  specially  contrived  hopper, 
so  that  the  man  who  brings  the  earth  cannot  see,  or  be  seen  by, 
any  chance  occupant  of  the  closet.  The  pan  is  of  a  shape  which 
has  carefully  been  considered,  is  screwed  to  the  under  side  of  the 
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seat,  and  is  fitted  at  the  lower  end  with  a  flap  having  a  somewhat 
heavy  counterpoise.  By  this  arrangement  the  excreta  drop  out 
of  sight  and  all  up-draught  is  prevented.  The  flap  works  in  a  slot 
and  can  be  removed  with  perfect  ease  for  purposes  of  occa.sional 
cleansing.  (See  Fig.  5.)  This  pan,  which  has  worked  exceed- 
ingly well  for  two  years,  was  made  for  me  by  Messrs.  Righton,  of 
376  Euston  road. 

To  show  how  little  annoyance  may  be  caused  under  certain 
circumstances  by  excremental  matters,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
appeal  to  the  streets  of  London  or  any  other  large  city.  The 
amount  of  horse  excrement  and  urine  which  are  voided  in  the 
streets  is  prodigious,  and  at  cab-stands  the  same  thing  goes  on 
day  after  day  precisely  in  the  same  spot  for  years  together,  so 
that  the  earth  near  there  must  be  sodden  through  and  through 
with  urine  ;  and  yet  how  little  oflfence  there  is, — a  certain  pungency 
from  ammonia,  but  no  sickening,  foul  smell.  A  cab-stand  is 
usually  in  very  strong  contrast,  to  the  urinals  provided  for  human 
beings,  where,  in  spite  of  a  lavish  supply  of  water,  the  odor  is 
sickening  and  most  offensive  unless  an  attendant  be  provided  to 
keep  the  place  absolutely  clean  after  the  manner  of  a  housemaid. 
Then  again,  what  is  street  mud  ?  It  is  a  collection  of  everything 
which  is  dropped  in  the  street,  excremental  and  otherwise,  ground 
more  or  less  by  the  traflSc  and  mixed  into  a  paste  with  rain  water 
and  detritus  from  the  roads  and  vehicles.  It  is  ugly,  sticky, 
dirty,  and  gives  endless  trouble  to  those  who  like  to  have  their 
clothes  and  carriages  look  clean  and  smart ;  but — and  this  is  the 
point  to  which  I  would  call  attention — it  is  never  foul  or  offensive. 
It  is  scraped  into  heaps  and  is  often  left  for  hours,  and  practically 
never  causes  any  foul  smell.  The  odorless  mud-heap  is  usually 
in  very  strong  contrast  to  the  sickening  smell  of  the  sewer  grating 
along-side  of  it. 

Simple  water  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  cleanser,  especially  for 
sticky  material-like  faeces,  which  we  all  know  requires  for  its 
removal  soap  in  addition  to  hot  water  and  a  nail-brush.  In  a 
butcher's  shop  putrefaction  is  kept  in  check  by  dryness  and  fresh 
air,  and  the  use  of  sawdust  to  absorb  blood.  The  results  could 
not  be  better,  and  my  experience  has  been  that  in  cow-houses, 
stables,  piggeries,  etc.,  the  less  they  are  swilled  with  water  the 
sweeter  they  are,  provided  there  be  ample  ventilation  and  enough 
absorbent  material  to  enable  the  dung  and  urine  to  be  swept  up 
and  carted  away. 
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Our  go  ahead  municipalities,  formed  on  democratic  lines,  are 
more  ostentatious  that  the  worst  of  Roman  emperors.  The  Lon- 
don County  Council  wished  at  one  time  to  give  ^750,000  for  a 
site  for  its  house  !  The  central  ideas  of  modern  municipalism 
are  the  raising  of  loans  and  the  sweating  of  the  rate-payer.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  relation  between  magnifi- 
cence and  real  eflSciency.  For  example,  in  a  town  which  I  some- 
times visit  I  am  always  interested  by  a  stately  pageant  consisting 
of  a  huge  conveyance  weighing  at  least  half  a  ton  and  looking 
like  a  cross  between  a  railway  truck  and  a  hearse.  This  is  drawn 
by  a  horse  weighing  15  or  16  cwt,  and  this  horse  is  guarded  by 
two  men  weighing,  perhaps,  12  stone  apiece.  Inside  the  hearse  are 
eighteen  huge  pails  weighing  40  lbs.  each,  and  inside  the  pails  are 
the  weekly  excreta  of  ninety  people,  which  should,  if  properly 
managed,  certainly  not  weigh  more  than  200  lbs.  or  300  lbs.  In 
short,  there  are  about  30  cwt.  of  gear  for  the  removal  of  at 
most  3  cwt.  of  material.  This  cumbrous  array  works,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  at  a  funeral  pace,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  lad  with  a  hand-truck  coming  every  day  would  do  the  work  far 
more  rapidly,  eflSciently,  and  cheaply. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  should 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  density  of  population,  and  that 
the  ability  of  land  to  support  its  population  ought  steadily  to  in- 
crease, especially  if  the  population  enjoys  the  blessings  of  free 
trade.  I  may  perhaps  best  illustrate  my  meaning  by  referring 
again  to  the  visit  which  I  paid  this  summer  to  the  farm  of  Mr. 
H.  C.  Stephens,  M.P.  The  down  lands  which  comprise  this 
district  consist  of  a  very  few  inches  of  humus  overlying  chalk, 
the  herbage  is  scanty,  and  the  population  of  animals  (in  relation 
to  acreage)  necessarily  very  small.  One  of  the  difiiculties  which 
the  farmer  has  had  to  encounter  in  this  district  is  the  obtaining 
of  sufficient  water  for  his  stock,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
work  which  Mr.  Stephens  has  done  is  to  sink  a  deep  well  in  the 
chalk.  This  well,  worked  by  a  wind  engine  and  provided  with 
storage  reservoirs,  gives  a  supply  of  water  which  may  be  regarded 
as  illimitable.  With  good  water-supply,  ample  area,  and  the 
possibility  of  importing  food  which  the  neighboring  railway 
affords,  it  became  possible  to  maintain  a  very  large  number  of 
sheep,  oxen,  and  horses  for  farm  and  breeding  purposes.  The 
animals  are  all  folded,  and  the  whole  of  their  dung  is  returned  to 
the  soil,  and  the  efiect  produced  by  this  large  addition  of  organic 
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matter  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  visitor,  who  finds  in  spots  where 
the  herbage  was  previouslj'  so  thin  as  to  approach  barrenness  that 
he  now  has  to  wade  knee-deep  through  a  thick  felt  of  grass.  All 
over  the  farm  the  effect  of  adding  this  organic  matter  to  the  soil 
is  everywhere  apparent,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  need  of  imported 
food-stuffs  for  the  animals  must  diminish  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  fertility  of  the  farm.  This  estate  on  Salisbury  Plain 
realizes,  in  fact,  the  Utopia  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  "  Rural 
Hygiene,"^ — i.e.,  a  place  where  there  are  water-pipes,  but  no 
sewer-pipes.  The  indispensable  water  has  by  skilful  but  com- 
paratively simple  engineering  been  brought  within  easy  reach  of 
the  human  and  animal  population,  but  the  organic  excrements 
and  other  refuse,  instead  of  being  washed  away  into  a  neighbor- 
ing valley  to  poison  the  inhabitants  there,  are  retained  upon  the 
soil  to  provide  extra  herbage,  extra  meat,  extra  woik,  and  extra 
wages,  with  increased  contentment  and  no  loss  of  health.  The 
increased  fertility  of  the  soil  must  have  the  effect  of  counteracting 
poverty  and  diminishing  that  charge  upon  the  land  known  as  the 
poor-rate,  and,  as  for  sanitary  rates,  the  very  essence  of  the  prog- 
ress I  have  been  describing  consists  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
none  to  pay.  When  the  members  of  the  local  council  in  this 
Utopia  have  mended  the  roads  and  paid  for  the  school,  they  may 
return  with  a  clear  conscience  to  their  own  business  instead  of 
meddling  with  that  of  other  people. 

The  fact  that  the  potential  increase  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  to  a  certain  extent  proportioned  to  the  increase  of  population 
is  a  political  and  economical  fact  of  fundamental  importance. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  a  country  which  imports  millions  of 
tons  of  food  ought  steadily  to  increase,  and  I  believe  that  but 
for  counteracting  circumstances  free  trade  ought  to  have  benefited 
the  farmer  equally  with  all  other  classes  of  the  community.  If 
the  enormous  quantity  of  excremental  and  refuse  matters  due  to 
free  trade  had  been  placed  upon  the  land  to  increase  the  national 
stock  of  humus  the  fertility  of  the  soil  must  have  increased  pro- 
portionately, and  the  fall  in  prices  due  to  the  competition  of 
imported  food  would  have  been  proportionately  counteracted.  If 
on  the  farm  at  Cholderton,  which  I  have  been  describing,  the 
well-water  had  been  used  for  washing  all  the  excrement  of  the 
animals  into  the  nearest  river,  there  could  have  been  no  increase 
of  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  animals  must  have  been  dependent 
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upon  imported  cake  and  other  food-stuffs  in  a  degree  which  would 
never  vary,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  tending  steadily  to  get  less. 
Among  the  nostrums  which  have  been  suggested  for  the  relief  of 
agricultural  distress  are  "light  railways,"  but  as  imports  and 
exports  are  apt  to  balance  themselves,  one  would  fear  that  the 
light  railway,  for  every  truss  of  hay  or  sack  of  corn  which  it  con- 
veys to  the  nearest  junction,  will  bring  back  a  frozen  carcass  of 
meat  or  its  equivalent.  If,  however,  these  light  railways  (and  the 
existing  railways)  can  bring  the  refuse  of  the  towns  on  the  land 
to  increase  the  agricultural  capital  in  the  form  of  humus,  the 
farmers  will  certainly  have  more  to  sell,  and  our  need  of  imported 
food  (per  head  of  population)  will  tend  steadily  to  get  less.  Until 
— if  I  may  use  the  expression — we  make  some  serious  effort  to 
leave  our  imported  "  cake"  upon  the  land  in  a  form  in  which  it 
can  be  advantageously  utilized,  our  needs  for  importation  will 
never  get  less,  and  our  state  of  scare  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  our 
navy  will  get  steadily  worse  as  the  population  increases.  It  is 
very  bad  policy  for  railways  to  charge  exorbitant  rates  for  the 
conveyance  of  dung,  because  the  less  dung  they  import  the  less 
will  be  the  export  of  produce  on  the  return  journey.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  man  who  increases  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  a  country  deserves  well  of  that  country  and  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  State  and  his  fellow-countrymen.  Professor 
Otis  Mason,  of  Washington,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  "The  form 
of  law  which  does  not  decrease  the  amount  of  taxation  propor- 
tionately to  the  yield  per  acre  is  not  in  the  line  of  progress." 
And  again,  "Any  law  which  punishes  a  man  with  taxation  for 
preventing  waste,  recuperating  worn  acres,  or  developing  the 
latent  resources  of  nature  is  wicked."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  taxation  presses  very  hardly  upon  agriculturists,  especially 
those  whose  land  happens  to  be  within  the  boundary  of  a  "  pro- 
gressive" corporation.  A  friend  who  farms  200  acres  of  land  (of 
which  fifteen  are  grass)  in  the  Thames  Valley  has  been  good 
enough  to  show  me  his  receipts  for  taxes  for  the  year  1892,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  and  his  landlord  pay  between  them  more 
than  ;^3oo  a  year  in  imperial  and  local  taxes.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  under  the  heel  of  a  "progressive"  board,  which, 
finding  it  can  borrow  money  at  3  per  cent.,  is  making  full  use  of 
its  powers  and  is  fast  converting  a  pretty  village  into  something 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  Houndsditch. 

We  may  now  profitably  turn  to  the  consideration  of  malaria, 
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a  disease  whicli  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  soil  and  which 
has  its  habitat  in  the  soil  of  certain  places.  Malaria  requires  for 
its  development  decaying  organic  matter,  a  high  or  moderately 
high  temperature,  and  usually  an  excess  of  moisture.  Tropical 
marshes  are  the  elected  seats  of  malaria,  but  not  the  exclusive 
seats,  for  it  is  known  that  certain  rocks  and  arid  plains,  as  well 
as  the  sandy  estuaries  of  rivers,  are  liable  to  be  malarious.  The 
one  thing  which  all,  or  almost  all,  malarious  districts  have  in 
common  is  the  fact  that  they  are  barren,  or  nearly  so,  unculti- 
vated, and  in  many  cases  uncultivable.  Malaria  is  rare  in  Eng- 
land, but  once  it  was  common,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  James 
I.  and  Cromwell  are  both  of  them  said  to  have  been  victims  of 
this  disease,  which  was  rife  in  London  in  their  time,  especially  in 
the  E'^sex  marshes  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  in  Lam- 
beth Marsh  and  the  adjoining  districts.  An  undrained  country  is 
uncultivable,  and  it  has  been  found  that  drainage  followed  by 
cultivation  has  in  this  country  enormously  lessened  the  amount 
of  malarious  disease.  Cultivation  of  land  finishes  the  work  begun 
by  artificial  drainage.  The  soil  is  dried  and  aerated  by  tillage, 
and  the  organic  matter,  when  the  humus  is  no  longer  drowned, 
is  oxidized  and  goes  to  nourish  plants  and  trees  which  effect  an 
upward  drainage  no  less  important  than  the  downward  drainage, 
while  the  oxygen  exhaled  by  the  green  leaves  cannot  but  benefit 
the  air  of  the  locality.  If  we  wish  to  keep  clear  of  malaria  in  this 
country  we  must  till  the  soil  and  so  nourish  the  humus  that  its 
produce  may  be  sufficiently  valuable  to  bear  the  expense  of  any 
artificial  drainage  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  maintain.  If 
the  land  of  this  country  goes  out  of  cultivation,  as  in  places  it 
seems  to  be  doing,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  or  our  successors 
should  not  witness  a  recrudescence  of  malarious  disease  in  locali- 
ties which  are  prone  to  develop  it. 

It  will  not  be  unprofitable  in  this  connection  to  consider  the 
history  of  the  Roman  campagna.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  Roman  campagna  was  not  always  the  desolate  waste  which 
it  ultimately  became.  It  was  prone  to  malaria,  doubtless,  but 
this  was  kept  in  check  by  the  large  farming  population.  It  is  not 
conceivable  that  in  days  when  locomotion  was  slow  a  city  could 
have  attained  the  proportions  and  importance  of  Rome  if  it  had 
been  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  sterile  and  malarious  plain.  The 
neglect  of  agriculture  began  in  the  Augustan  age,  when  Rome 
was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
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Maecenas  is  credited  with  having  incited  Virgil  to  write  the 
"  Georgics"  in  order  to  direct,  by  this  fascinating  method,  the 
attention  of  the  Roman  people  to  the  neglected  joys  of  agriculture. 
With  the  acquisition  of  fertile  districts  in  Africa  and  elsewhere, 
not  only  did  the  need  for  home-grown  commodities  decrease,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  profits  of  home  farming  decreased  also. 
Corn  was  imported  in  enormous  quantities,  while  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  defence  of  the  empire  led  to  such  a  merciless 
taxation  of  the  landholder  that  in  self-defence  he  was  obliged  to 
allow  his  land  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  thus  escape  from  the 
brutal  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer.  According  to  Gibbon, 
within  sixty  years  of  the  death  of  Constantine,  320,000  acres  of 
the  district  of  Campania  had  become  barren.  Further,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  cloaca  maxima  and  other  cloacae  sent  to  the 
Tiber  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  organic  refuse  which  should  have 
been  returned  to  the  land.  Finally,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  extravagant  water-supply  of  ancient  Rome  must  have  had 
the  eflfect  of  causing  neglect  of  local  wells,  and  as  the  water  of 
the  aqueducts  was  supplied  to  places  in  the  campagna  as  well  as 
to  Rome  itself,  the  discontinuance  of  pumping  must  have  helped 
to  leave  moisture  in  the  soil  at  the  same  time  that  an  extra  supply 
from  a  distance  was  giving  an  additional  quantity  to  it.  As  these 
great  works  of  engineering  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  manual 
labor,  and  as  the  barren  land  stood  in  no  need  of  husbandmen, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  problem  of  the  unemployed 
grew  urgent  in  Rome.  We  hear  that  in  the  later  days  of  the 
empire  the  masses  congregated  at  the  baths  or  waited  whole  days 
at  the  doors  of  the  amphitheatre  while  they  were  fed  with  doles 
of  bread  or  corn  supplied  from  the  public  granaries.  With  a 
dense  idle  population  and  with  barren  and  unwholesome  sur- 
roundings the  amenities  of  Rome  as  an  imperial  residence  declined, 
and  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  Diocletian  seldom  visited  it, 
and  one  cannot  but  think  that  the  social  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  capital  were  among  the  causes  which  led  Constantine  to 
abandon  it  in  favor  of  his  new  city  on  the  Bosphorus.  Finally, 
one  is  not  surprised  to  hear  that  when  Alaric  took  the  city  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  he  did  so,  not  by  direct  assault,  but 
by  seizing  the  huge  granaries  and  magazines  at  the  port  of  Ostia, 
and  then  oflFering  to  the  unhappy  Romans  the  choice  of  surrender 
or  starvation.  We  are  often  asked  to  admire  the  Roman  aqueducts, 
and  Rome  is  not  infrequently  held  up  to  us  as  a  model  to  be 
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copied.  I  fear  we  are  copying  her  only  too  exactly,  and  I  fear 
that  equally  with  Rome  we  shall  find  out  the  futility  of  a  brutal 
and  reckless  expenditure  mainly  directed  towards  the  starvation 
of  the  soil  and  a  senseless  struggle  with  conditions  imposed  on 
us  by  nature.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  of  England  is  of  no  importance,  that  our  islands  are  des- 
tined for  residential  and  manufacturing  purposes  only,  and  that 
our  sustenance  is  to  depend  entirely  upon  "  big- bellied  argosies" 
bearing  all  the  treasures  of  more  fertile  climes.  But  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  nurturing  of  the  humus  have  important 
bearings  upon  questions  other  than  food- supply  ;  and  if  we 
continue  to  starve  the  humus  and  to  convey  our  filth  beneath 
it  instead  of  upon  it,  I  fear  that  the  cost  of  living  in  this 
country  is  likely  to  increase,  while  the  pleasures  of  existence 
will  diminish. 

The  moral  of  all  that  I  have  been  saying  is  to  the  efiect 
that  to  nourish  the  humus  and  to  till  it  are  the  inexorable  duty 
of  the  sanitarian.  This  simple  duty  is  the  key  to  plentiful  food 
and  a  good  supply  of  wholesome  water.  Nature  is  relentless  and 
will  sooner  or  later  destroy  those  who  neglect  to  follow  her  inex- 
orable laws.  We  used  to  say  that  "the  weakest"  (morally, 
physically,  and  mentally)  "  must  go  to  the  wall."  Now  we  use 
the  expression  "  survival  of  the  fittest"  to  express  the  same  idea. 
Nature  does  not  relent,  but  man,  in  his  commendable  efi'orts 
towards  philanthropy,  endeavors  to  relent,  and  hence  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  much  modern  sanitary  work  is  the  attempt  to 
bring  about  the  survival  of  the  unfittest.  If  I  may  judge  from 
the  criticisms  to  which  at  one  time  and  another  the  ideas  which 
I  have  put  forward  have  been  subjected,  I  may  conclude  that  the 
principles  advocated  are  considered  right,  but  that  the  lowest 
classes  of  our  population  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  safeguard  to  any 
extent  the  wholesomeness  of  their  homes.  Therefore,  we  are  all 
asked  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  the  dirtiest  and  most  careless, 
and  our  sanitary  methods  (in  which  there  is  too  much  of  Hercules 
and  too  little  of  Minerva)  do  not  admit  of  any  encouragement 
being  given  to  those  living  within  a  municipal  boundary  who 
maybe  so  circumstanced  that  they  can  adopt  the  principles  I  have 
advocated.  No  !  we  must  all  be  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  and 
no  quarter  is  given  to  those  who  refuse  to  allow  the  municipality 
to  be  put  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  robbing  them  of  stufi" 
which  they  find  invaluable  on  their  own  land.    In  Hampshire  I 
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have  spent  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  freeing  the  river  from 
some  pollution  and  saving  trouble  to  the  town.  Incidentally,  I 
have  improved  the  value  of  a  house,  and,  of  course,  the  rates  of 
that  house  have  been  raised.  Such  a  fact  is  a  most  effectual  check 
upon  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  might  wish  to  imitate  what 
thej^  may  approve  of  in  principle,  and  I  feel  assured  that  no  real 
advance  in  sanitation  will  be  made  until  there  is  an  equitable  ad- 
justment of  sanitary  rates  and  we  have  the  right,  if  we  desire  it, 
to  pay  for  water  by  meter.  That  water  should  be  paid  for  accord- 
ing to  ratable  value  and  that  the  rating  authority  and  the  water 
authority  should  be  identical  seems  to  me  to  be  an  arrangement 
which  the  rate  payer  will  possibly  find  irksome.  The  greatest 
of  sanitary  troubles  in  the  present  day  is  overcrowding,  and  this 
trouble  is  greatly  fostered  by  our  methods  of  sanitation.  And 
yet  we  find  responsible  persons  suggesting  that  open  spaces 
should  be  taxed  at  "  site  value,"  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
willing  to  spend  any  amount  of  millions  in  bringing  water  from 
Wales  because  they  think  that  eventually  their  dangerously  dense 
population  will  have  a  density  twice  as  great.  We  shall  some  day 
recognize  the  futility  of  fighting  against  nature.  It  is  the  engi- 
neer's business  to  overcome  natural  obstacles,  and  we  of  the  med- 
ical profession  cannot  have  but  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 
many  distinguished  members  of  that  sister  profession  which,  by 
its  skill  and  daring,  has  in  countless  ways  assisted  the  develop- 
ment of  our  commerce  and  manufactures.  They  have  indeed 
"expelled  nature  with  a  pitchfork,"  but  it  behooves  us  to  re- 
member the  rest  of  the  quotation.  We  must  distinguish  also 
between  brilliancy  of  achievement  and  the  end  attained.  We  all 
of  us  admire  the  brilliant  men  who  made  the  Thames  Tunnel,  built 
the  "  Great  Eastern"  steamship,  and  gave  us  the  luxury  of  the 
broad-gauge  railway  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  original  share- 
holders in  those  enterprises  would  participate  in  our  enthusiasm. 
Money  will  accomplish  nearly  anything  in  the  engineering  way, 
and  it  is  not  the  engineer's  business  to  consider  the  financial  side 
of  the  question.  I  have  always  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
Archimedes  was  possibly  less  admired  by  the  Syracusan  rate- 
payer than  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I  have  often  pondered 
whether,  had  he  lived  in  these  days  and  had  made  his  famous 
request  of  Su^  -<iu  frrw,  the  local  government  board  would  have  sanc- 
tioael  the  issuina;  of  a  Syracusan  3  per  cent,  stock  to  provide  the 
fulcrum  for  which  he  asked. 
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I  frequently  meet  friends  who  say,  "  I've  been  reading  that 
article  of  yours  about  the  earth,"  and  so  forth,  and  then,  after 
patting  one  on  the  back,  and  being  charmingly  complimentary, 
they  generally  end  by  saying,  "  But,  after  all,  you  know,  give  me 
a  good  old  water-closet  with  a  jolly  good  flush."  The  fascina- 
tions of  this  winsome  apparatus  seem  unconquerable,  and  one  is 
bound  to  confess  that — provided  the  apparatus  be  of  a  good  pat- 
tern and  well  made  ;  provided  the  plumber  who  sets  it  has  knowl- 
edge and  a  conscience  ;  provided  those  who  use  it  do  not  try  its 
constitution  with  brickbats  and  old  boots  ;  provided  there  is  not 
a  frost ;  and  provided  there  is  not  a  drought — it  does  sweep  out 
of  the  cockney's  house  material  for  which  he  has  neither  use  nor 
market.  All  the  diflSculties  and  dangers  of  the  water-closet  are 
on  the  far  side  of  the  trap,  and  do  not  I  trouble  the  householder. 
As  a  champion  of  individual  liberty,  I  would  say  that  those  who 
in  country  places  wish  for  water-closets  should  pay  for  them, 
and  those  who,  for  conscience'  sake,  do  not  pollute  the  rivers 
or  starve  the  soil  should  not  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the  misdeeds 
of  those  who  do. 


'Wholesomeness  of  Glucose. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  the  request  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  made  a  report  recently  on 
"  the  composition,  nature,  and  properties  of  glucose,"  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  interesting  data.  The  committee 
reported  the  following  conclusions  : 

(1)  That  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  starch  is  a  long- 
established  industry,  scientifically  valuable  and  commercially 
important. 

(2)  That  the  processes  which  it  employs  at  the  present  time 
are  objectionable  in  their  character,  and  leave  the  products 
uncontaminated. 

(3)  That  the  starch-sugar  thus  made  and  sent  into  commerce 
is  of  exceptional  purity  and  uniformity  of  composition  and  con- 
tains no  injurious  substances. 

(4)  Though  having  at  best  only  about  three-fifths  the  sweet- 
ening power  of  cane-sugar,  yet  starch  is  in  no  way  inferior  to 
cane-sugar  in  healthfulness,  there  being  no  evidence  before  the 
committee  that  maize- starch  sugar,  either  in  its  normal  condition 
or  fermented,  has  any  deleterious  effect  upon  the  .system,  even 
when  taken  in  large  quantities. — Confectioners'  Journal. 


All  subscriptions  to  "  Thb  Annals  of  Htoiknb"  are  taken  "  until  ordered  discon- 
tinued," and  no  agent  has  authority  to  make  any  other  arrangement.  At  end  of  time  to 
which  subscription  has  been  paid  or  promised,  a  bill  for  a  year  in  advance,  with  return 
envelope,  is  sent,  and  if  journal  is  no  longer  wanted,  the  subscriber  should  mark 
"Discontinue"  on  the  bill  and  return  to  us.  A  failure  to  so  return  bill  is  considered  an 
order  to  continue. 

Communications  Solicited. 
We  are  always  anxious  to  receive  short  communications — 500  to  1000  words — on  prac- 
tical subjects  pertaining  to  hygiene.  To  any  one  .sending  us  an  acceptable  article,  we  will 
forward  The  Annals  of  Hygiene  for  one  year  free. 


Xlie  Observance  of  Sanitary  Law. 

IF  one  infringes  upon  a  law  of  the  land  and  is  found  out,  he  is 
arrested  and  tried.  If  upon  his  trial  he  claims  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  law  which  he  is  charged 
with  having  violated,  he  is  told  that  "ignorance  of  the  law" 
cannot  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  yet  no 
special  provision  has  been  made  for  such  instruction ;  the  punish- 
ment is  the  incentive  for  seeking  information. 

This  holds  good  with  human  laws,  should  it  not  hold  good 
with  the  laws  of  nature.  The  prison  and  the  scaffold  are  the 
penalties  for  the  infringement  of  human  law  ;  disease  and  pre- 
mature death  are  the  penalties  for  the  infringement  of  natural 
law. 

All  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  subject  to  natural  laws ; 
there  is  a  "  natural  code, "  the  infringement  of  which  automati- 
cally brings  disease.  If  we  insist  upon  a  knowledge  of  human 
law,  so  that  a  man  may  be  safe  from  the  robber,  the  murderer, 
and  the  slanderer,  should  we  not  also  insist  upon  a  knowledge  of 
natural  law,  so  that  one  may  be  protected  from  disease  and  death. 
Is  it  proper  that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  education  and  coax- 
ing, leaving  it  to  the  free  will  of  the  individual  whether  or  not  he 
shall  obey  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  in  reality  the  laws  of 
hygiene  ?    Should  we  not  have  a  comprehensive  j,hygienic  code, 
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ignorance  of  whicli  should  not  excuse  one  for  its  infringement  ? 
should  we  not  compel  (by  punishment)  our  people  to  inform  them- 
selves about  natural  as  well  as  human  laws  ? 

In  the  matter  of  health,  individual  precaution  is  of  but  limited 
avail ;  one  may  observe  strictly  the  laws  of  nature  yet  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  the  negligence  of  his  neighbor  ;  should  this  neighbor  not 
be  punished  for  his  ignorant  or  wilful  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature  ? 

Will  not  the  fear  of  punishment  prove  a  greater  incentive  to 
the  acquisition  of  hygienic  knowledge  than  any  amount  of  coax- 
ing or  moral  suasion  ? 

We  have  some  few  hygienic  laws  carrying  penalties  with  them, 
but  should  we  not  have  a  comprehensive  code  ? 

Should  we  not  legislate  punishment,  the  fear  of  which  will 
compel  the  masses  to  acquaint  themselves  with  hygienic  laws 
and  observe  them  ?  To  our  way  of  thinking  this  question  can 
be  answered  only  in  the  affirmative,  but  then  we  plead  guilty 
to  enthusiasm ;  hence,  that  we  might  have  an  unprejudiced 
expression  of  opinion,  we  addressed  a  letter,  embodying  these 
queries,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  and  to  the  governors  (as  executive  officers)  of  each 
of  our  States. 

As  evidencing  the  woful  lack  of  interest  in  this  vital  subject 
that  characterizes  humanity,  but  few  of  these  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen have  even  vouchsafed  a  reply  to  our  letter  ;  those  who  did, 
write  as  follows  : 

State  op  Idaho,  Boise  City,  Executive  Office. 
Joseph  F.  Edwards,  M.D.,  Editor  of  The  Annals  of  Hygiene. 

Sir  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  January  6,  I  believe  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  hygiene  should  be  taught  in  our  public  schools.  In  some 
States  scarcely  any  attention  is  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  on  that 
subject.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  the  human 
family  knows  so  little  about  the  laws  which  govern  their  health.  I  believe 
that  the  efforts  of  State  government  should  be  directed  in  that  direction, 
rather  than  in  compelling  people  to  do  something  which  they  really  know 
nothing  about. 

Respectfully  yours, 
January  21,  1896.  W.J.  McConnell,  Gcvernor  of  Idaho. 

Reasoning  from  this  stand-point,  must  we  not,  logically,  argue 
that,  since  we  do  not  teach  human  laws  in  the  public  schools,  we 
ought  not  to  inflict  punishment  for  their  infringement  ?  It  is  easy 
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enough  for  the  people  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  laws  of 
hygiene  if  they  honestly  desire  to  do  so,  and  would  not  the  fear 
of  punishment  be  the  most  eflFectual  way  of  stimulating  this 

"  honest  desire'^  f 

State  of  Washington,  Executive  Department,  Olympia. 
Joseph  F.  Edwards,  M.D.,  Editor  of  The  Annals  of  Hygiene. 

Dear  Sir :  Your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  requesting  the  governor  to 
favor  you  with  a  brief  expression  of  his  views  on  the  question  of  statutes 
designed  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  people,  has  been  received  during  his 
absence.    Upon  his  return  your  letter  will  receive  his  attention. 

Very  respectfully, 
January  15,  1896.  E.  C.  Macdonnel,  Private  Secretary. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  the  governor's  views  in  our 
next  issue. 

vState  of  North  Carolina,  Executive  Department,  Raleigh. 
Joseph  F.  Edwards,  M.D.  ,  Editor  of  The  Annals  of  Hygiene. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  6th  instant,  I  am  instructed 
by  the  governor  to  enclose  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  in  regard  to  the  subject  mentioned  therein  which  the  governor 
endorses  as  expressing  his  views  on  the  subject,  "  cotnpulsory  hygiene." 
Very  respectfully  yours, 
January  24,  1896.  S.  F.  Telfair,  Private  Secj-etary. 

North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh. 
His  Excellency,  Governor  Carr. 

My  Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  communication  enclosing  a  circular 
letter  from  Dr.  J.  F.  Edwards,  Editor  of  The  Annals  of  Hygiene,  and 
requesting  an  expression  of  my  views  upon  the  question,  "Should  we  have 
a  comprehensive  State  or  national  code  of  sanitary  laws,  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  people,  the  observance  of  which  should  be  made 
compulsory  and  their  infringement  made  punishable,  or  should  we  be  satis- 
fied with  efforts  to  educate  the  people  up  to  the  importance  of  a  voluntary 
observance  of  sanitary  laws?  Should  we  compel  or  coax  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  health?"  propounded  therein,  I  beg  to  say, — 

The  State  can  have  no  higher  duty  than  the  protection  of  the  life  and 
health  of  its  citizens,  and  it  should,  therefore,  exert  all  its  powers  to  pro- 
mote that  end,  so  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  employ  both  compulsion 
and  education, — the  latter  always  and  everywhere,  and  the  former  whenever 
practicable.  In  a  city  with  a  well-organized  and  equipped  health  bureau, 
with  a  strong  police  force  to  back  it  up,  sanitary  laws  might  be  fairly 
enforced  in  the  face  of  an  adverse  public  opinion, — until  the  next  election  ; 
but  in  a  sparsely-settled  rural  community,  like  our  State  for  the  most  part, 
any  law  unsupported  by  public  opinion  would  be  a  dead  letter.  At  the  same 
time  the  very  existence  of  such  laws  upon  the  statute  books  would  have  an 
educational  influence,  and  attempts  to  enforce  them  would  stir  up  the 
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people,  excite  interest  in  and  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  open  their 
minds  to  the  importance  of  and  need  for  such  laws.  The  few  that  we  now 
have  relating  to  contagious  diseases,  the  contamination  of  water-supplies, 
etc.,  have  undoubtedly  advanced  the  cause  of  the  public  health,  although  I 
have  never  known  of  a  single  person  being  punished  for  ihe  violation  of  one 
of  them.    This  is  especially  true  of  our  cities  and  towns. 

Our  own  State  Board  of  Health,  having  only  advisory  powers,  has 
devoted  itself  to  the  education  of  the  people  by  the  distribution  of  literature 
of  a  practical  character,  and  by  holding  "health  conferences  with  the 
people,"  and  I  am  gratified  at  the  assurance  from  various  quarters  that  v\e 
have  made  a  distinct  and  favorable  impression  upon  the  public  mind. 

I  am  opposed,  personally  and  officially,  to  the  interference  of  the  gen- 
eral government  in  our  local  affairs,  sanitary  or  otherwise,  except  upon 
request  in  times  of  emergency  beyond  our  power  to  meet. 

With  great  respect,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

January  14,  1896.  Richard  H.  Lewis,  Secretary. 

This  letter  has  the  right  ring  about  it ;  legislation  would 
provoke  agitation  ;  agitation  would  stimulate  sanitary  education, 
and  such  education  would,  ultimately,  heartily  endorse  and  sup- 
port such  legislation. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire,  Executive  Department, 
Concord. 

Joseph  F.  Edwards,  M.D.,  Editor  of  The  Annai<s  of  Hygiene. 

Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant :  From  my  present 
stand-point  I  should  not  approve  of  national  legislation  with  penalties  on 
the  subject  of  public  health.  In  theory,  such  legislation  may  meet  the 
approval  of  many,  but  the  application  of  such  laws  would  not  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  prevailing  idea  of  national  government  or  the  well-established 
customs  of  our  country.  I  am  in  favor  of  State  legislation  that  creates 
health  officers  and  that  gives  them  authority  to  deal  efficiently  with  specified 
conditions,  yet  I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  advocate  a  radical  penal 
code. 

We  are  living  in  an  era  of  law  making.  Reforms  too  often  are  pleading 
for  penal  codes  rather  than  appealing  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  and, 
possibly,  in  an  issue  of  criminal  restraining  laws  against  personal  liberty, 
we  are  nearing  the  line  of  danger.  We  cannot  proceed  beyond  the  approval 
of  public  sentiment,  and  in  many  directions  instruction  is  more  efficient 
than  law. 

I  am  in  favor  of  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  vState  and  of  a  com- 
prehensive effort  to  educate  the  people.  As  soon  as  the  people  comprehend 
that  the  natural  penalty  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  health  is  more  certain 
and  more  severe  than  any  punishment  inflicted  by  statute,  there  will  be  less 
need  of  legislation  or  a  willing  consent  to  reasonable  restraining  enactments. 
Very  respectfully, 

January  11,  1896.  Chari^es  A.  BusiEL,  Governor. 
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Theoretically,  the  governor  is  right ;  but  our  experience 
(extending  now  over  twenty  years)  impels  us  to  believe  that 
without  some, compelling  influence  the  masses  of  the  people  will 
not  receive  sanitary  instruction,  and  will  not  heed  its  teachings  if 
they  do  receive  it.  Interference  with  personal  liberty  is  a  serious 
question,  we  admit  ;  but  do  not  our  human  laws  restrict  personal 
liberty  in  the  interest  of  the  community  ?  and  is  there  not  more 
justice  in  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  individual  if  he  is  utilizing 
his  liberty  to  bring  disease  and  death  to  his  neighbor  ? 

State  of  Michigan,  Executive  Office,  Lansing. 
Joseph  F.  Edwards,  M.D.,  Editor  of  The  Annals  of  Hygiene. 

Dear  Sir :  Your  circular  letter  of  January  6,  asking  in  effect  whether  I 
think  that  sanitation  should  be  accomplished  by  education  alone  or  whether 
there  should  be  legislation  to  aid  it,  duly  received. 

I  say  unhesitatingly  that  it  needs  both.  While  education  is  necessary 
to  secure  legislation,  one  person's  neglect  of  sanitary  laws  so  affects  other 
people  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  necessity  of  legislation  in 
regard  to  sanitation  ;  in  fact,  in  this  State  progress  is  being  made  along  that 
line  at  every  session  of  the  legislature. 

Yours  truly, 

January  15,  1896.  John  T.  Reii.. 

State  of  Ohio,  Executive  Department, 
OfiSce  of  the  Governor,  Columbus. 
Joseph  P.  Edwards,  M.D.  ,  Editor  of  The  Annans  of  Hygiene. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Governor  Bushnell  desires  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  January  6,  and  to  say  that  in  the  future,  when  the  press  of 
business  incident  to  the  opening  of  his  administration  is  over,  he  will  en- 
deavor to  comply  with  your  wishes. 

Very  respectfully, 
January  16,  1896.  J.  Iv.  Rodous,  Private  Secretary. 

We  will  hope  to  publish  Governor  Bushnell 's  views  in  our 
next  issue. 

State  of  Connecticut,  Executive  Department,  Hartford. 
Joseph  F.  Edwards,  M.D.,  Editor  of  The  Annals  of  Hygiene. 

Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  5th  inst.,  the  governor  directs 
me  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  some  legislation  on  the  subject  is  of  value. 
In  this  State  we  have  a  more  or  less  comprehensive  set  of  statutes  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  health,  and  though  some  of  them  are  objected  to  in 
some  quarters,  he  thinks  their  operation  is,  in  general,  of  value,  and,  so  faj- 
as  he  knows,  meets  with  the  favor  of  the  majority  of  our  thinking  people. 

With  regard  to  national  legislation  on  the  subject,  he  thinks  the  class 
of  cases  which  would  be  successfully  reached  by  such  general  laws  would 
be  limited,  and  that  local  conditions  would  render  State  action  much  more 
effectual  in  most  cases. 

Yours  very  truly, 

January  21,  1896.  Frank  D.  Haines,  Executive  Secretary. 
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"  Meets  with  the  favor  of  the  majority  of  our  thinking  peo- 
ple," says  the  governor,  and  so  we  also  say  ;  the  "thinking  peo- 
ple" are  all  right,  but,  unfortunately,  are  in  the  decided  minority  ; 
it  is  the  "unthinking"  people  that  we  want  to  reach  ;  it  is  the 
"unthinking"  class  that  constitutes  a  constant  menace  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  thoughtful. 

Can  we  reach  the  unthinking  people  in  any  other  way  than 
by  compulsion  ?  Now  that  we  have  opened  up  this  vital  subject, 
we  invite  a  general  discussion  thereof. 


Of  Course  Voii  are  Ris:lit. 

A GEORGIA  paper  complains  that  "  the  Atlanta  Exposition 
scattered  measles  all  over  the  State."  Well,  every  boy 
and  girl  of  Georgia  has  a  right  to  one  whack  at  the  mea- 
sles. It  is  one  of  the  diseases  that  every  child  should  be  allowed 
to  enjoy.  During  the  late  war  50,000  brave  soldiers  in  the  two 
armies  died  from  measles,  directly  and  indirectly.  It  was  espe- 
cially death-dealing  to  ' '  country  regiments. ' '  Measles,  whooping- 
cough,  and  mumps  are  three  diseases  which  children  should  be 
allowed  to  wrestle  with  and  be  done  with  them.  They  are  all 
wretched  diseases  to  encounfer  in  later  life. 

Editor  of  The  Annals  of  Hygiene,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir :  The  above  clipping  from  the  editorial  page  of  the  Chicago 
Iiiier-Ocean  of  January  25  advocates  an  "old  saw"  that  I  supposed  had 
been  exploded  long  ago?  This  exposing  of  children  to  these  diseases,  that 
"  they  may  wrestle  and  be  done  with  them,"  strikes  me  "  as  being  the  cause 
of  the  heavy  mortality  among  children.  While  the  mortality  from  measles 
may  be  greater  among  adults  than  children,  it  leaves  the  children  in  such 
shape  they  are  more  susceptible  to  other  diseases.    Am  I  right  ? 

Yours  respectfully, 

George  E.  Smith, 

1320  Wisconsin  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Of  course  you  are  right ;  the  man  who  wrote  this  paragraph 
ought  to  read  up  on  hygiene.  It  is  not  only  folly,  it  is  fatally 
dangerous  folly  for  any  one  to  hold  or  teach  that  the  so-called 
"children's  diseases"  are  inevitable.  The  editor  of  this  journal 
has  never  had  any  of  them,  and  his  experience  can  be  paralleled  by 
thousands  of  similar  experiences.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any 
child  to  have  measles,  whooping-cough,  scarlet  fever,  or  any 
other  disease,  and  every  case  of  such  disease  evidences  negligence 
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somewhere.  Very  often  we  cannot  lay  the  blame  where  it 
belongs,  but  all  the  same,  some  one  is  to  blame,  and,  in  time  to 
come,  some  one  will  be  punished,  when  sanitary  education  is  uni- 
versal. 


OW,  in  conclusion,  in  order  that  our  ideas  may  be  practically 


understood,  let  us  outline  the  practical  workings  of  our 
propositions. 

When  patients  come  to  us  complaining  of  any  condition  in 
which  debility  or  lowered  vitality  of  any  part  or  organ,  or  of  the 
whole  body,  is  a  symptom,  in  addition  to  any  particular  examina- 
tion of  any  particular  part  that  may  be  suggested,  we  make  it  an 
invariable  rule  to  examine  the  urine  for  the  earthy  and  alkaline 
phosphates,  and,  if  we  find  an  excessive  deposit  thereof,  we 
always,  in  addition  to  any  other  treatment  that  maybe  indicated, 
prescribe  a  prolonged  course  of  the  hypophosphites  ;  not  for  a 
week  or  a  month,  but  for  three  or  six  months,  and  we  get  good 
results  in  cases  that  have  been  chronic  and  intractable  for  years. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  some  physicians  will  contend  that 
the  excess  of  these  phosphates  in  the  urine  is  the  result,  and  not 
the  cause,  of  the  debilitated  condition  ;  this  is  the  usual  teaching  ; 
our  experience  teaches  otherwise,  and  results  justify  us  in  credit- 
ing the  correctness  of  these  views.  By  building  up  the  nervous 
system  so  that  it  can  make  more  and  better  "vital  steam,"  we 
improve  the  functional  activity  of  any  and  every  part  of  the  body. 

We  do  not  maintain  that  organic  disease  can  be  cured  in  this 
way,  but  we  do  claim  that  when  an  organ  is  organically  diseased, 
its  ability  to  functionate  will  be  prolonged  if  it  is  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  good  steam  from  a  nervous  system  that  is  prop- 
erly balanced.  If  any  physician  questions  the  correctness  of  the 
views  expressed  in  these  editorials  let  him  put  them  to  the  prac- 
tical test ;  no  harm  can  result,  and  we  are  simply  confident  that  if 
he  fairly  and  fully  tests  them  he  will  admit  the  soundness  of  our 
ideas. 

A  C>uic. 

A  cynic  is  a  man  who  has  discovered  neither  the  world's 
greatness  nor  his  own  littleness. 


Functional  IMervous  Diseases. 


(concluded  from  FEBRUARY  ISSUE). 


"  Move  up  Front"  in  Irish. 

An  Irish  street-car  conductor  called  out  shrilly  to  the  passen- 
gers standing  in  the  aisle,  "  Will  thim  in  front  plaze  move  up,  so 
thot  thim  behind  can  take  the  places  of  thim  in  front,  an'  lave 
room  for  thim  who  are  naythur  in  front  nor  behind  ?" — Harper' s 
Bazaar. 


Drunkenest  Family  on  Bartb. 

John  Ogden,  of  Chester,  England,  has  been  arrested  130 
times  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct ;  his  father  shared 
his  fate  thirty-five  times,  one  sister  sixty-seven  times,  and  a  second 
sister  twenty-nine  times.  The  turbulent  family  has  cost  the  State 
not  less  than  $10,000  so  far. 


German  Cure  for  Colds. 

A  German  cure  for  colds  is  called  egg  soup,  and  is  worthy  of 
a  trial.  Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  a  pint  of  water,  put  in  a 
little  butter,  with  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar,  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  good  whiskey  or  rum  ;  set  the  dish  on  the  stove  and  stir  all 
the  time  it  is  over  the  fire.  When  it  begins  to  boil  pour  it  back- 
ward and  forward  until  it  is  smooth  and  has  gained  a  froth. 


Brains  in  tlie  Finger-Tips. 

It  may  not  be  so  generally  known  that  recent  post-mortem 
examinations  of  the  bodies  of  the  blind  reveal  the  fact  that  in  the 
nerves  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  well-defined  cells  of  gray  matter 
had  formed,  identical  in  substance  and  in  cell-formation  with  tl  e 
gray  matter  of  the  brain.  What  does  this  show  ?  It  proves  that 
a  man  can  think  not  alone  in  his  head,  but  all  over  his  body,  and 
especially  in  the  great  nerve-centres  like  the  solar  plexus,  and  the 
nerve  ends,  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
The  coming  man  will  assuredly  perceive  and  think  in  every  part, 
from  his  head  down  to  his  feet. — Arena. 
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Degeneracy. 

Dr.  Warner,  in  an  address  before  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  raised  the  question  as  to  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  male  sex.  In  100,000  children  whose  physical  char- 
acteristics were  examined  the  deviations  from  the  normal  type 
were  commoner  among  the  boys  than  among  the  girls.  Slum 
life,  it  was  found,  stunts  the  boys  much  more  surely  than  the 
girls. 


Boys  and  Girls. 

European  boys  at  birth  are  from  one-half  to  one  centimetre 
longer  than  girls.  Professor  Waldeyer,  of  Berlin,  told  the  An- 
thropological Congress  that  met  recently  at  Cassel,  but  when 
grown  up  man  is  ten  centimetres  taller  than  woman.  The  aver- 
age weight  at  birth  for  boys  is  3333  grammes  ;  for  girls,  3200 
grammes.  The  European  man  is  superior  to  woman  in  strength 
and  height,  but  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  are  more  highly  devel- 
oped in  women.  Male  blood  contains  5,000,000  red  corpuscles  to 
the  cubic  millimetre,  female  blood  only  4,500,000,  while  the  aver- 
age man's  brain  weighs  1372  grammes  to  1231  grammes  for  that 
of  woman. 


Cure  for  Dandruff*. 

Suffering  much  inconvenience  from  dandruff,  and  having  re- 
sorted to  many  advertised  nostrums  and  other  means  for  relief, 
among  which  were  various  alcoholic  solutions  of  castor-oil,  and 
washing  the  scalp  with  solutions  of  borax  and  carbonate  of 
potassa, — which  latter,  although  effectual  for  the  relief  from  the 
dandruff,  seemed  to  impair  the  vitality  of  the  hair  and  cause  it  to 
become  very  sensibly  thinner, — I  was  finally  induced  to  try  a 
preparation  of  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  in  a  quart  of 
water,  as  follows,  with  the  happiest  results  :  The  sulphur  was 
repeatedly  agitated  in  the  water  at  intervals  for  a  few  hours,  and 
the  clear  liquid  then  poured  off;  with  this  the  head  was  saturated 
every  morning.  In  a  few  weeks  every  trace  of  dandruff  disap- 
peared, and  the  hair  became  soft  and  glossy.  After  discontinuing 
the  treatment  for  eighteen  months  there  is  no  return  of  the 
disease. — Louisville  Medical  Mo7ithly. 
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Tliree  Things  to  Avoid. 

Confucius  said,  "There  are  three  things  which  the  superior 
man  guards  against.  In  youth,  when  the  physical  powers  are 
not  yet  settled,  he  guards  against  lust.  When  he  is  strong  and 
the  physical  powers  are  full  of  vigor,  he  guards  against  quarrel- 
someness. When  he  is  old  and  the  animal  powers  are  decayed,  he 
guards  against  covetousness." — Confucian  An.,  Ke  She  (ch.  vii). 


Xbe  Genesis  of  the  Fork. 

This  year  is  the  900th  anniversary  of  the  first  appearance  of 
the  fork  in  Western  Europe,  according  to  a  German  newspaper. 
In  995  a  son  of  the  Venetian  Doge,  Pietro  Orseolo,  married  the 
Byzantine  Princess  Argila,  who,  at  the  wedding  breakfast,  brought 
out  a  silver  fork  and  gold  spoon.  She  was  copied  by  the  great 
Venetian  families,  though  the  church  opposed  the  fashion  as  an 
insult  to  Providence.  It  took  360  years  for  the  fork  to  reach 
Florence  ;  in  1379  it  is  found  in  France,  but  it  was  not  till  1608 
that  "the  traveller  Corgate  brought  it  direct  from  Venice  to 
England."   


Muscular  Inactivity. 

Many  a  man  who  thinks  he  has  a  weak  heart  is  merely  dys- 
peptic ;  many  a  woman  owes  her  alarming  symptoms  to  tight 
lacing  or  insufficient  feeding.  If  the  dyspepsia  be  cured  or  the 
tight  lacing  dispensed  with,  the  heart  weakness  will  disappear. 
Even  when  the  heart  is  genuinely  weak,  the  weakness  is  not 
always  due  to  special  disease  of  that  organ.  It  may  be  only  part 
of  a  general  weakness  of  the  whole  system,  which  is  easily  cura- 
ble. The  best  tonic  for  a  weak  heart  is  a  brisk  walk.  Not  a 
doubt  of  it.  The  majority  of  weak,  flabby  hearts,  are  weak  and 
flabby  because  every  other  muscle  in  the  body  is  weak  and  flabby, 
— and  this  general  weakness  and  flabbiness  are  due  to  want  of  vig- 
orous use.  Exercise  of  the  legs  and  back  and  arms  gives  addi- 
tional and  much-needed  exercise  to  the  heart,  and  the  heart  grows 
strong  by  vigorous  exercise  exactly  as  every  other  muscular  organ 
does, — for  the  heart  is  a  muscle.  If  a  man  has  no  organic  disease 
of  the  heart,  no  enlargement,  and  no  functional  disorder,  plenty 
of  brisk  walking  will  soon  dispel  his  breathlessness  and  heart- 
weakness,  other  things  being  equal.  The  muscular  inactivity  of 
the  modern  town  man  is  the  parent  of  more  ill-health  than  any 
other  single  cause  whatever. 
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Vegfetarian  Boots. 

Vegetarian  boots  are  advertised  in  London.  The  uppers  are 
made  of  "  panmis  corium,"  the  soles  of  closely  water- proofed  flax 
belting.  To  show  that  the  skins  of  slaughtered  animals  are  not 
necessary,  the  vegetarians  say  that  "  India  rubber,  gutta-percha, 
steel  and  iron  and  brass  nails  and  brass  caps,  cashmere  and  cot- 
ton, elastic  and  webbing,  wool  and  list,  cork  and  straw,  silk  and 
jute,  and  even  brown  paper  and  wax  go  to  form  the  modern 
mystery  which  still  carries  the  old  name  of  boot  or  shoe." 


Watch  the  Thumbs. 

A  physician  in  charge  of  a  well-known  asylum  for  the  care 
of  the  insane  recently  said,  "  There  is  an  infallible  test  for  the  ap- 
proach or  the  presence  of  lunacy.  If  the  person  whose  case  is 
being  examined  is  seen  to  make  no  use  of  this  thumb,  if  he  lets 
it  stand  out  at  right  angles  from  the  hand,  and  employs  it  neither 
in  salutation,  writing,  nor  any  other  manual  exercise,  you  may 
set  it  down  as  a  fact  that  that  person's  mental  balance  is  gone. 
He  or  she  may  converse  intelligibly,  may  in  every  respect  be 
guarding  the  secret  of  a  mind  disease  with  the  utmost  care  and 
cunning,  but  the  tell-tale  thumb  will  infallibly  betray  the  lurking 
madness  which  is  concealed  behind  a  plausible  demeanor. — " 
JVew  York  Jojirnal. 


Population  and  LrOng^evity. 

Some  years  ago  a  prominent  medical  writer  published  an 
account  of  an  ideal  "  City  of  Health,"  an  assumedly  impossible 
municipality  in  which  all  preventable  causes  of  disease  were 
avoided  and  the  death-rate  lowered  to  two  or  three  in  a  thousand 
by  faultless  construction  and  organization  and  absolutely  perfect 
sanitation.  The  article  was  widely  quoted  in  the  lay  and  medical 
press,  and  everywhere  with  approval,  until  a  mathematician  or  an 
actuary  ventured  to  figure  on  the  possibilities  and  demonstrated 
that  with  such  a  death-rate  without  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
births  there  would  not,  in  a  relatively  very  few  years,  be  standing 
room  for  the  population  in  such  a  community. 

Man  is  a  very  prolific  animal,  and  the  procreative  instinct  is 
one  of  the  strongest  in  our  nature  ;  certainly  this  is  so  with  what 
has  beau  called  in  continental  Europe  the  proletariat,  a  class  that 
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includes  mainly  the  improvident  poor,  and  therefore  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  the  great  cities  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  abroad.  Prudential  considerations  have  little  weight  with 
this  class  of  individuals,  and  were  the  death-rate  low  and  lon- 
gevity the  rule,  the  inconveniences  of  over-population  would  soon 
be  manifest.  As  it  is,  the  urban  tendencies  of  this  class  and  the 
consequent  degeneracy  (which  properly  signifies  any  tendency  to 
race  decay)  may  possibly  save  us  from  having  to  meet  with  the 
Malthusian  problem  in  a  severely  practical  form. 

If  the  average  of  human  life  were  100  years,  as  it  has  been 
claimed  it  should  be,  and  were  perfect  sanitation  and  the  reign  of 
universal  peace,  the  ideal  of  philanthropists,  to  be  realized,  the 
near  future  would  show  an  inconveniently  over- populated  world, 
unless  some  providential  dispensation  stepped  in  to  give  us 
elbow-room,  or  some  social  regulations  were  adopted,  such  as 
raising  the  marriageable  age,  ruling  out  all  but  the  physically, 
morally,  and  mentally  best  fitted  from  the  privilege  of  procreation, 
or  some  other  similar  device.  It  is  doubtful  whether  mankind 
would  be  any  happier  under  such  conditions,  but  they  would  be 
found  indispensable  in  the  social  Utopias  such  as  that  of  Bellamy, 
were  these  ever  realized.  The  rock  of  population  fs  the  one  on 
which,  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  in  "Social  Evolution,"  says,  all 
these  social  systems  split :  it  is  the  problem  of  which  their 
authors  take  no  account.  Over-population  would  work  its  own 
cure  through  intensified  human  misery  and  degeneracy  ;  possibly, 
as  has  repeatedly  happened  with  the  lower  animals  in  localities, 
with  the  more  or  less  complete  extinction  of  the  species. 

While,  however,  one  can  thus  even  say  a  good  word  for 
human  degenerac3%  as  perhaps  on  the  whole  a  safety-valve  for 
populations  collectively,  it  is  individually  an  evil,  and  one  that 
needs  to  be  vigorously  met.  Man  cannot  control  evolution,  and 
so  far  as  he  can  be  effective  he  must  use  his  efforts  to  combat 
obvious  evils  and  leav-e  general  results  to  work  out  themselves. 
There  is  therefore  no  excuse  for  lowering  our  sanitary  ideals. 
The  problems  here  suggested  are  not  for  immediate  solution,  and 
matters  can  be  very  much  improved  before  unusual  longevity  and 
general  perfection  in  health  conditions  render  them  at  all  prac- 
tical. But  they  are  perhaps  worth  considering,  if  it  is  only  to 
temper  a  little  our  hygienic  air-castles  and  as  a  sort  of  consola- 
tion for  our  unavoidable  sanitary  failures.— of  the  Avicri- 
can  Medical  Association. 
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Odd  Things  in  Heredity. 

There  is  an  old  lady  in  New  York,  says  the  Evening  Sun, 
who,  when  a  young  woman,  was  climbing  over  a  rail  fence  to 
escape  a  big  black  hog.  Her  dress  caught,  gave  way,  and  she 
fell,  cutting  her  head  just  at  the  crown  of  the  forehead.  When 
the  wound  healed  a  slight  scar  showed  on  her  forehead.  To  hide 
this  she  drew  her  hair  down.  Being  unduly  sensitive  she  could 
rarely  refrain  from  finding  if  the  hair  was  doing  its  duty  by  finger- 
ing the  lock.  All  through  her  life,  and  now  in  any  sudden 
moment  of  consciousness,  her  fingers  fly  to  her  hair.  She  has  a 
daughter,  now  a  married  woman,  who  exhibits  the  same  pecu- 
liarity. When  the  fashion  of  hair  changed  and  women  turned 
their  locks  back  a  la  Marquise,  she  found  it  becoming.  But  at 
last  was  so  distracted  at  not  finding  her  accustomed  lock  of  hair 
she  again  adopted  her  bangs.  Now  she  has  a  daughter,  a  girl 
of  5,  who  has  a  way  of  catching  her  forelock  like  a  groom.  The 
family  made  an  efibrt  to  break  the  habit,  but  gave  it  up  as  hered- 
itary and  hopeless. 

There  is  a  man  who  says  that  when  a  child  he  could  not  get 
to  sleep  without  rubbing  a  piece  of  Canton  flannel.  When  he 
got  into  trousers,  and  from  that  time  there  is  a  certain  area  on 
his  trousers  that  since,  when  he  grows  meditative,  he  rubs  the 
side  of  his  trousers.  He  has  a  boy  8  years  old.  This  boy  rubs 
the  side  of  his  trousers  whenever  he  is  studying  or  reading.  As 
his  fingers  are  not  always  clean  it  occasions  much  distress.  This 
also  is  set  down  as  heredity. 

Now,  pertaining  to  such  cases,  there  is  a  paragraph  in  the 
Lancet  which  ridicules  the  transmission  of  these  muscular  pecu- 
liarities. They  are  merely  family  tricks,  and  the  result  of  imita- 
tion. Not  only  do  such  likenesses  run  in  families,  but  tricks  of 
manner,  forms  of  speech,  distinguish  school-boys  educated  at 
difierent  schools.  An  Eton  boy  can  be  recognized  anywhere,  and 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  imprint  their  own  stamp  on  their  students. 
These  facts  lead  to  the  more  important  conclusion  that  education 
by  imitation  is  not  sufficiently  considered  in  modern  systems.  A 
girl  who  is  the  companion  of  a  woman  of  good  figure,  responsive 
face,  and  easy  movement  is  more  likely  to  be  easy,  graceful,  and 
engaging  in  conversation  than  one  brought  up  by  a  clumsy  woman 
from  books.  Companionship  is  at  the  root  not  only  of  manners, 
but  of  style  and  figure,  which  are  often  mistakenly  attributed 
to  breeding. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Medico-IIysfietiic  Care  of  tlie  Body. 


BY  RANDOLPH  PARIES,  M.D., 
Philadelphia, 

Director  of  Physical  Education  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

[HE  being  man  has  a  wonderful  memory,  and  each  de- 
partment of  his  being  increases  this  faculty  according 
,  to  its  use.  Daily  do  we  see  scores  of  men,  women, 
'  and  children  who  have  a  wonderful  memory  in  one 
or  more  directions,  but  least  of  all  do  we  find  the  mem- 
ory of  muscles  manifesting  itself ;  and  not  infrequently  disease 
gets  the  upper  hand,  because  the  physique  has  been  neglected. 
Further,  we  find  ill-proportioned  bodies  because  the  muscles  are 
weakened  in  one  or  more  regions  of  the  human  frame  by  a  lack 
of  development,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  by  an  absolute  neglect  of 
them.  A  perfectly  erect,  symmetrical,  graceful  physique  is  rarely 
if  ever  seen,  and  is  it  any  wonder,  when  for  generations  the  mus- 
cular system  of  mankind  has  been  allowed  to  stand  in  awe,  while 
mental  occupations  and  society  have  consumed  all  the  time  one 
spends  during  their  life.  There  is  not  a  single  person  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  systematic  exercise  who  will  fail  to  sing  the 
praises  of  its  good  results.  It  not  only  adds  grace  and  courage 
to  the  individual,  but  also  gives  greater  play  to  all  the  vital  organs 
one  possesses.  Should  children  be  censured  for  inheriting  un- 
gainly bodies,  when  their  ancestors  have  thus  neglected  their 
own  physical  being  ?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  see 
13 
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that  their  children  shall  possess  a  muscular  system  which  shall 
enable  them  successfully  to  cope  with  the  many  problems  of  life 
they  are  sure  to  encounter  as  they  grow  up  and  go  out  into  this 
great  republic  to  fight  their  own  battles.  The  drooping  shoul- 
ders, the  ill-gotten  walk,  the  narrow  chest,  the  pale  countenance, 
the  weak  nervous  system,  the  poor  digestion,  the  rheumatic  joints, 
the  crooked  spines,  the  deformed  ribs,  the  weak  lungs  and  heart 
are  in  many  instances  directly  traceable  to  an  undeveloped  and 
weak  muscular  system,  and  is  it  any  wonder  diseases  or  deformi- 
ties so  frequently  follow  ;  especially  when  parents  are  culpable 
for  having  transmitted  to  their  children  this  weakened  condition  ? 
Many  persons  do  exercise  "some"  muscles,  and  a  good  appetite 
and  refreshing  sleep  follow,  the  final  result  being  a  satisfied  feel- 
ing as  to  the  muscles  employed  ;  but  this  sort  of  work  accom- 
plishes nothing  more  than  a  deformity,  because  a  few  groups  of 
muscles  will  be  over  developed,  while  others  are  weakened,  and 
if  the  exercised  has  chanced  to  use  the  muscles  of  one's  back  we 
find  as  an  ultimate  result  that  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest  has 
been  actually  weakened,  there  is  less  room  for  the  heart  and  lungs 
than  there  was  in  the  beginning,  and  this  not  infrequently  pro- 
duces disease  of  these  organs.  Could  the  children  of  the  present 
generation  have  inherited  strong  physiques  thousands  of  them 
would  not  know  what  poor  nerves,  weak  lungs,  weak  hearts, 
etc.,  are,  and  would  never  have  been  troubled  with  the  weaknesses 
and  diseases  I  have  referred  to.  Is  there  one  of  us  who  does 
not  know  scores  of  men,  women,  and  children,  whose  very  ex- 
pression and  pale  face  point  to  a  poor  physique  and  an  absolute 
want  of  muscular  stamina,  who  are  always  pale,  always  tired, 
never  gain  a  pound  of  flesh,  and  who  drag  through  their  daily 
work,  only  too  glad  when  bedtime  has  arrived,  whose  appetite 
is  far  from  good,  whose  digestion  is  sluggish,  and  sleep  far  from 
sound,  and  all  this  due  to  a  lack  of  a  little  exercise  accompanied 
by  the  proper  medical  advice.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  one  so 
frequently  reads  of  nervous  exhaustion  which  leads  to  a  shattered 
condition  of  every  part  of  the  body  ?  All  persons  who  use  the 
brain  severely  break  down  sooner  or  later  when  they  are  lacking 
in  a  strong  muscular  system,  because  their  physique  cannot  stand 
the  strain.  If  parents  were  as  anxious  to  have  their  children 
drilled  muscularly,  and  by  as  competent  a  teacher,  with  proper 
medical  guidance,  as  they  are  to  have  them  instructed  mentally, 
what  a  beautiful,  robust,  and  healthy  child  they  would  possess ; 
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but,  alas,  the  physical  is  neglected  and  allowed  to  drift  for  itself, 
while  the  mental  becomes  a  monstrosity,  and  premature  death  not 
rarely  follows,  because  there  is  a  lack  of  balance  between  the 
physical  and  mental.  Had  uniform  development  been  sought 
from  birth  such  a  thing  would  never  have  happened,  and  the  daily 
exercise,  which  the  offspring  should  have  been  trained  in,  would 
have  added  a  score  or  more  of  years  to  its  life,  instead  of  allowing 
it,  by  a  disregard  of  its  physical  being,  to  suflfer  with  a  weak  con- 
stitution. Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  physiques  of  children 
break  down  long  before  they  should,  when  the  father  or  mother 
is  to  blame  for  the  child's  physique?  More  than  one  character- 
istic is  inherited  from  one  parent  or  the  other,  and  not  infrequently 
we  see  the  temperament,  the  color  of  the  eyes,  the  walk  of  the 
father,  the  voice  of  the  mother,  her  mental  capacity  and  disposi- 
tion cropping  out  in  the  child.  Again,  we  see  a  child  inherit  the 
constitution  of  the  father,  who  is  strong  and  robust,  while  a  sec- 
ond will  inherit  that  of  the  mother,  who  is  weak  and  delicate,  or 
vice  versa.  Now  add  to  the  above  predispositions  to  disease  want 
of  exercise,  bad  air,  poor  ventilation,  unwholesome  food,  lack  of 
bodily  care  in  clothing  and  bathing  ;  and  is  there  any  cause  for 
surprise  when  disease  overtakes  the  child  ?  Children  who  are 
healthy,  who  are  required  to  follow  strict  laws  of  bodily  hygiene, 
who  have  good  physiques  are  rarely  met,  and  too  often  are  myriads 
of  children  seen  surrounded  by  such  a  total  lack  of  hygienic  care 
that  disease  often  follows.  No  general  system  of  physical  work 
has  been  common  in  America,  until  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  in  girls'  schools,  where  it  is  most 
needed,  it  is  but  little  used,  and  in  many  of  these  schools  it  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Some  of  the  schools  for  boys  have 
paid  greater  attention  to  the  demands  of  the  body  and  have 
adopted  a  course  highly  commendable,  because  each  student  in 
a  great  many  schools — not  all — is  compelled  to  undergo  a  rigid 
medical  examination,  after  which  he  follows  a  scientifically- pre- 
scribed course  of  exercise.  This  is  rot  all :  in  some  of  the  boys' 
schools  lectures  are  delivered  upon  bodily  hygiene,  physiology, 
and  anatomy,  by  physicians  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  physi- 
cal culture,  and  from  this  systematic  work  the  boy  learns  how, 
scientifically,  to  care  for  his  physique.  It  is  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States  that  compulsory  physical  education 
is  most  needed,  because  the  boys  and  girls  have  not  the  luxu- 
rious homes  the  children  have  who  go  to  private  schools ;  they 
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do  not  have  the  same  facilities  in  reference  to  bodily  hygiene, 
nor  are  their  rooms  at  home  so  well  ventilated,  and,  alas,  their 
food  is  too  often  unwholesome  from  necessity,  not  from  choice. 
Many  of  our  citizens  will  say  the  ordinary  games  boys  and  girls 
indulge  in  are  sujSicient  to  keep  my  child  well. 

This  is  true  in  a  measure,  but  the  exercise  may  be  the  means 
of  producing  a  deformity,  or  lead  to  disease  because  one  group  of 
muscles  is  used  too  much,  or,  indeed,  exclusively.  Many  are  the 
cases  of  deformities  I  have  seen  due  to  one  sport  or  another ;  for 
example,  a  case  of  spinal  curvature  came  under  my  care  some 
years  ago,  which  was  due  to  playing  tennis  constantly,  and  hun- 
dreds of  cases  of  contracted  chests,  drooping  shoulders,  and 
spinal  curvatures  are  due  to  riding  a  bic5^cle,  playing  the  piano 
or  violin,  simply  because  the  boy  or  girl  assumes  a  fixed  position 
and  uses  certain  muscles  of  the  chest  and  upper  extremities  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  and  in  this  way  the  latter  are  weakened. 
Few  persons  know  how  to  breathe  properly,  and  many  exercise 
daily  without  ever  calling  the  lungs  into  play  to  any  extent,  thus 
omitting  to  develop  a  power  which  is  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  body, — that  of  respiration.  Moreover,  persons  are  found 
who  imagine  they  can  breathe  well  because  they  are  capable  of 
taking  a  deep,  full  breath  ;  but  ask  them  to  exhale  well,  and  you 
will  find  they  have  very  little  control  over  the  abdominal  muscles 
which  control  the  expiratory  movement ;  this  being  a  perfect 
manifestation  of  weakness  in  this  region.  When  a  person  is 
taught  to  breathe  properly,  the  lungs  and  heart  can  be  greatly 
strengthened,  and  heart  and  lung  troubles  may  also  be  cured 
when  proper  medical  attention  is  added.  Good  results  follow 
when  medical  advice  is  properly  followed,  and  poor  or  even  evil 
results  when  the  advice  of  the  doctor  is  omitted  in  reference  to 
exercise,  or  when  the  prescription  is  given  by  a  quack.  Ask  any 
comparatively  healthy  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl  to  run  a  mile 
or  two  slowly,  and  how  many  would  be  able  to  do  it  ?  Not  one 
in  a  thousand,  and  why  ?  Because  they  do  not  possess  enough 
muscular  stamina  in  conjunction  with  a  well-developed  pair  of 
lungs  and  a  strong  heart  to  accomplish  it.  America  is  proud  of 
her  many  achievements,  and  she  should  be  ;  but  if  American 
boys  were  compared  to  those  of  other  nations,  I  am  afraid  a  sense 
of  shame  would  creep  over  their  countenances,  because  it  would 
have  been  found  that  the  boys  of  foreign  countries  were  possessed 
of  good  physiques,  and  simply  because  Sweden,  Germany,  Eng- 
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land,  and  Austria  demand  that  the  boys'  physique  shall  receive 
compulsory  training  while  attending  school.  Their  exercise  is 
chosen  with  scientific  care  and  good  medical  advice,  and  persisted 
in,  hence  the  body  becomes  strong  enough  to  endure  everything 
one  will  encounter  in  ordinary  life.  Children  who  have  been 
born  of  consumptive  parents  may  be  so  benefited  by  exercise  that 
they  will  enjoy  a  happy  life  and  also  be  useful  and  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves  as  they  go  through  life  without  ever 
being  overtaken  by  the  disease.  The  same  will  also  apply  to 
children  who  inherit  diseased  or  weak  hearts  and  nervous  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  those  suffering  from  an  impoverished  condition 
of  their  blood.  Exercise  which  is  indulged  in  spasmodically  is 
worse  than  none  at  all,  because  one  is  liable  to  strain  the  muscles 
and  weaken  the  heart  and  lungs  by  taxing  them  too  severely  be- 
fore they  have  been  properly  prepared,  as  they  should  be,  by 
systematic  work.  If  parents  only  knew  how  greatly  exercise 
would  protect  their  children  from  ill  health  as  they  grow  up,  they 
would  consult  their  physician  more  frequently,  and  then  compel 
their  children  to  care  more  for  their  bodies  ;  but  it  is  not  until 
they  find  disease  or  deformity  overtaking  their  child  that  they  go 
to  the  doctor,  only  to  be  told  all  the  trouble  might  have  been 
avoided  had  a  little  precaution,  consisting  of  a  little  exercise, 
been  indulged  in.  Think  of  the  vast  number  of  fathers  who 
have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  preparing  their  sons  for  entering 
West  Point  and  Annapolis,  never  knowing  that,  no  matter  whether 
the  boy  was  successful  mentally,  he  must  also  undergo  a  rigid 
medical  examination  in  order  that  the  authorities  may  know 
whether  the  boy  is  as  well  equipped  in  his  physical  as  he  is  in  his 
mental  capacity.  If  he  fails  to  pass  his  physical  examination,  he 
is  rejected,  not  because  his  mind  has  not  been  well  drilled,  but 
because  the  government,  and  rightly,  too,  wants  students  who 
can  stand  the  physical  tests  as  well  as  the  mental  strains,  and 
men  whose  bodies  will  serve  them  when  called  upon  to  undergo 
a  long  march  or  severe  exposure.  An  evil  existing  at  the  present 
time  in  schools  where  exercise  is  taught  is  that  some  of  the  pupils 
know  more  than  their  teachers,  while  neither  the  teacher  nor  the 
pupil  knows  anything  about  the  way  exercise  influences  the  dif- 
ferent bodily  tissues,  and  both  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  medical 
knowledge.  Parents  naturally  feel  complimented  when  told  that 
their  children  are  bright,  and  especially  so  when  the  child  stands 
at  the  head  of  his  or  her  class  in  school.    Indeed  !  but  look  to  it 
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that  your  child  does  not  fall  far  behind  as  time  goes  on  when  it 
enters  public  life  and  its  physical  development  is  needed  as  much 
if  not  more  than  its  mental  When  you  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
your  child's  muscular  stamina  has  been  sadly  neglected,  or,  what 
is  still  worse,  when  disease  has  attacked  your  child's  physique 
and  impaired  its  career,  which  seemed  so  bright,  ever  after.  If  it 
is  not  too  late,  and  you  decide  to  send  your  boy  or  girl  to  a  gym- 
nasium, be  careful  lest  the  gymnasium  is  productive  of  more 
harm  than  good,  and,  above  all,  do  not  put  implicit  confidence  in 
the  fact  that  the  exercise  is  properly  prescribed.  If  your  child 
be  troubled  with  any  nervous  disease,  heart,  lung,  or  other  com- 
plaint, for  which  you  have  consulted  your  physician,  and  he  has 
told  you  to  have  the  child  take  systematic  exercise  every  day, 
have  it  do  so  under  his  directions,  and  put  that  child  under  a 
person  who  is  thoroughly  competent  to  instruct  it  in  the  kind  of 
exercise  your  physician  has  prescribed.  Moreover,  consult  him 
whenever  he  may  deem  it  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  child. 
In  this  way  the  exercise  will  accomplish  wonderful  results,  and 
bad  results  will  never  follow,  which  will  surely  follow  if  the  advice 
of  a  physician  be  omitted.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  exercise  ?  Not 
one  of  them  knows  the  action  of  their  muscles,  and  hence  they 
are  utterly  incapable  of  developing  themselves  in  a  symmetrical 
manner  ;  the  result  is  that  usually  the  boys  have  developed  their 
arms  and  chests,  while  the  girls  have  developed  their  lower  ex- 
tremities ;  the  boys  in  a  great  many  instances  having  thin  legs, 
while  the  girls  possess  thin  arms  and  poorly-developed  chests, 
which  would  be  hideous  to  gaze  upon  were  one  to  see  them  ex- 
posed. Girls  are  cunning  in  covering  up  their  poorly- developed 
arms  and  chests  by  having  the  sleeves  and  waists  of  their  dresses 
so  made  that  the  result  may  give  the  appearance  of  a  good  figure. 
If  they  only  knew  that  these  parts  of  their  body  could  easily  be 
developed  by  exercise  and  their  figure  made  symmetrical  and 
strong,  they  would  seek  exercise  more  and  consult  their  dress- 
maker less. 


Centenarians. 

According  to  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  the  normal 
period  of  human  life  is  about  one  hundred  years  ;  and  seven  out 
of  ten  average  persons,  if  they  took  proper  care  of  themselves, 
ought  to  attain  to  that  age. 
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How  to  Prevent  Contag:ious  Diseases.^ 


BY  GEORGE  E.  SMITH, 
Late  Health  OflScer  of  Racine. 


WAS  somewhat  surprised  when  asked  to  produce  and 
read  a  paper  on  "  How  to  Prevent  Contagious  Dis- 
eases," as  I  am  neither  scientist,  lecturer,  or  writer. 

If  I  were  not  deeply  interested  in  this  great 
modern  need,  I  would  have  refused  this  lame  attempt 
upon  a  subject  that  a  course  of  twenty  lectures  could  not  exhaust. 
And  yet  the  simple  rule,  avoid  all  excesses,  would  be  a  suflBcient 
shield  for  all  healthy  persons  of  sound  mind  ;  and  even  those  who 
are  debilitated  have  simply  to  add,  "  An  avoidance  of  all  things 
that  do  not  agree  with  them." 

Editor  J.  F.  Kdwards,  of  the  "Annals  of  Hygiene,"  says, 
"  All  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  healthy  person  to  do  is  to  avoid  the 
causes  of  disease,  that  he  may  retain  his  health  ;  this  is  all  that 
the  cow,  the  dog,  and  the  cat  does,  yet  it  proves  efl&cacious.  It 
would  be  hard  to  make  a  cow  do  anything  injurious  to  her  health, 
merely  because  she  is  devoid  of  intellect,  and  has  no  power, 
therefore,  to  antagonize  the  instincts  of  nature.  Candidly  and 
thoughtfully  reviewed,  misdirected  or  misguided  intelligence 
must  be  regarded  as  a  curse  to  humanity,  so  far  as  health  is 
concerned. 

"  The  instincts  of  nature  are  all  conducive  to  health  ;  the  de- 
vices of  intelligence  are  causes  of  disease.  Nature  never  ordained 
cesspools,  balls,  fried  oysters,  tight  lacing,  artificial  life  in  cities, 
business  anxiety  and  overwork,  tenement  houses,  nerve-exhaust- 
ing rapidity  of  living,  poisonous  intoxicating  liquors,  or  that 
putrefaction  should  occur  in  such  concentration  as  to  poison  the 
air  we  breathe  ;  these  adjuncts  of  civilization  are  all  the  outcome 
of  intellect.  It  is  not  from  the  comparatively  few  really  thought- 
ful, reflective,  intelligent,  sensible  persons  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  but  from  the  great  masses  who,  while  endowed  with 
intellect,  have  really  less  common  sense  and  a  much  less  balanced 
instinct  than  the  dog,  who  at  once  scratches  a  lot  of  earth  over 
the  discharge  he  has  deposited  upon  the  ground." 

'  Read  before  the  "  Lend  a  Hand  Club"  at  Racine,  Wis.,  February  4,  1S96. 
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Doctor  Edwards's  language  is  harsh,  and  might  be  deemed 
insulting  if  it  were  not  all  too  true.  It  is  a  sad  comment 
upon  the  so-called  civilization  of  this  century.  The  advantages 
that  ought  to  have  come  to  the  masses  through  intellectual  ad- 
vancement have  been  lost  through  a  habit,  which  centuries  of  train- 
ing has  made  a  sort  of  second  nature,  of  allowing  some  one  else  to 
do  the  thinking. 

Through  this  defect,  leaders,  who  had  neither  brains  nor 
cause,  were  enabled  to  lead  millions  of  beings  to  their  own  de- 
struction. In  ancient  times  the  leaders  were  usually  crafty  astrol- 
ogers, who  made  religion  the  "  silver  veil"  behind  which  they 
hid  designs  and  plots  that  made  even  Elbis  blush  ;  and  the  awe 
inspired  by  these  hidden  mysteries  enabled  priestcraft  to  squelch 
all  thinkers  and  quench  the  people's  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  led 
them  into  blaspheming  the  Almighty  by  charging  Him  with  suf- 
ferings that  came  from  disobeying  nature's  laws. 

In  epidemic  and  plague  the  simplest  curatives  were  neglected 
or  rejected,  and  the  multitude  led  by  a  priest  marched  the  streets 
and  beat  themselves  with  things  to  appease  an  angry  God,  but 
only  succeeded  in  debilitating  and  making  themselves  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease. 

There  were  many  noted  and  noble  exceptions  among  priests 
and  clergymen,  whose  gains  were />ifri(?«^/w?z  from  their  fellows, 
and  some,  like  Bruno,  were  burned  at  the  stake.  As  late  as  1846, 
the  clergy  of  the  Scotch  church  took  Doctor  Simpson  to  task  for 
administering  chloroform  to  women  who  were  about  to  undergo 
a  surgical  operation,  and  yet  these  bigoted  "pulpit  pounders" 
could  only  offer  this  questional  and  cruel  argument,  "Woman 
having  committed  the  first  sin,  she  should  suffer  the  full  penalty." 
Doctor  Simpson  found  but  one  woman  who  objected  ;  she  declared 
"  it  was  unnatural."  The  doctor  asked  her  how  she  came  from 
Belfast?  "By  steamer,"  she  replied.  Whereupon  the  doctor 
remarked,  "  That  was  a  most  unnatural  way  ;  the  natural  way 
was  to  swini.^' 

A  prominent  writer  says,  "We,  to-day,  have  a  dyspeptic 
Puritanism  which  is  continually  whining  over  the  necessity  of 
suffering  as  a  means  of  grace. ' '  And  '  *  God's  will' '  must  shoulder 
the  entire  responsibility  of  Robbie's  death,  although  it  was  a  clear 
case  of  mother  neglect  and  too  many  green  apples. 

Many  incidents  similar  to  the  following  is  quite  conclusive 
proof  that  there  are  still  a  great  many  whose  goggles  of  supersti- 
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tion  are  badly  blurred  with  the  mildew  of  barbarism.  "  In  1892 
the  peasants  of  a  village  near  Moscow  feared  a  visitation  of  cholera, 
and  proceeded  to  put  a  charm  around  the  place.  Six  virgins  led 
by  two  widows  dragged  a  plough  around  the  place  at  midnight, 
while  a  third  widow  preceded  them  carrying  a  banner  with  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  they  believed  cholera  could  not  cross 
this  magic  circle." 

"  Hippocrates,  400  years  before  Christ,  defined  the  principles 
of  public  health  and  sanitation  under  the  headings,  '  Air,  Ali- 
ment, Exercise  and  Rest,  Sleep  and  Wakefulness,  Repletion  and 
Evacuation,  and  the  Passions  and  Affections  of  the  Mind  ;'  and 
laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  there  must  be  an  exact  balance  be- 
tween food  and  exercise,  and  that  disease  would  result  from 
excess  171  either  direction.^ ^ 

Parks  says,  "Taking  the  word  hygiene  in  its  largest  sense, 
it  signifies  rules  for  the  perfect  culture  of  the  mind  and  body. 
It  is  impossible  to  disassociate  the  two.  The  body  is  affected 
by  every  mental  or  moral  action,  the  mind  is  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  bodily  conditions.  For  a  perfect  system  of  hygiene 
we  must  train  the  body,  the  intellect,  and  the  moral  faculties 
in  a  perfect  and  balanced  order.  .  .  .  The  rules  would  commence 
with  regulation  of  the  mother's  health  while  bearing  her  child,  so 
that  the  growth  of  the  new  being  would  be  as  perfect  as  possible. 
Then  after  birth  the  rules  would  embrace  three  epochs, — of 
growth,  of  maturity,  when  for  years  the  body  remains  apparently 
stationary  ;  of  decay,  when,  without  actual  disease,  molecular 
feebleness,  and  death  commence  in  some  part  or  other,  forerun- 
ning general  decay." 

Doctor  lyandon  C.  Gray,  of  New  York,  says,  "If  we  could 
keep  men  and  women  clean,  say  wash  them  thoroughly  twice  a 
day,  give  them  proper  nourishment,  digestible  food  that  their 
needs  call  for,  give  them  eight  or  nine  hours  sleep  every  night, 
give  them  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  the  sunshine,  the 
microbes  of  disease  would  largely  go  out  of  business." 

From  causes  already  enumerated,  "sanitary  science  made 
little  progress  until  1838,  when  Doctor  William  Farr  established 
the  British  Registrar- General's  OflBce ;  since  then  the  work  of  de- 
termining the  laws  and  principles  of  health  has  been  carried  on 
with  unflagging  zeal  by  investigators  in  both  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, and  Dr.  Senn  claims  has  made  greater  progress  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  than  was  made  in  twenty- one  centuries." 
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But  we  are  still  confronted  with  the  mighty  task  of  teaching 
the  masses  the  true  principles  of  hygiene  and  the  art  of  doing 
their  own  thinking,  for  now,  more  than  ever  before,  do  they  require 
the  latter.  So  given  to  excess  are  we  that  even  some  of  our  most 
prominent  scientists  cannot  write  without  going  into  excesses, — 
if  in  an  argument.  And  then  we  have  a  "  right  smart"  of  prom- 
inent who  are  making  some  pretty  "wild  stabs,"  in  the 
hope  that  some  "  chance  hit"  will  make  their  prominence  perma- 
nent. The  bulk  of  these  gushing  guessers  are  a  class  of  physi- 
cians who  purchased  their  diplomas  at  some  bargain  counter,  and 
their  prominence  is  a  notoriety  purchased  through  "judicious 
advertising"  in  the  newspapers. 

Inasmuch  as  disease-germs  have  pre-empted  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  earth  and  are  capable  of  multiplying  by  the  millions  daily, 
and  even  the  well  may  carry  and  inoculate  the  predisposed,  it  is 
clearly  our  first  duty  to  reduce  the  number  of  predisposed.  Dr. 
George  M.  Kober,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  says,  "In  addition  to 
the  germ,  we  must  have  a  suitable  soil  for  its  proliferation  in  the 
system,  and  this  individual  predisposition  or  vulnerability  which 
renders  the  body  more  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  germs  may 
be  the  result  of  faulty  nutrition,  fatigue,  impure  air,  mental 
depression,  or  unwholesome  food." 

As  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicants  leads  up  to  the  most  of  these 
causes  of  predisposition,  you  will  excuse  me  for  devoting  a  few 
moments  to  "  king  alcohol."  In  1875  the  people  of  the  United 
States  consumed  381,065,045  gallons  of  spiritousand  malt  liquors, 
— 8.67  gallons  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  ;  and  in  1893  the 
consumption  had  increased  to  1,028,731,908  gallons,  or  18.04 
gallons  per  capita  ;  and  this  does  not  include  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  gallons  of  patent  cure-alls,  "  which  are  40  per  cent,  alco- 
hol." In  the  attempt  to  cure  the  headaches  and  right  the  de- 
ranged stomachs  that  are  the  outcome  of  all  this  drinking  we 
expend  many  millions  for  more  cure-alls  and  pills,  consuming 
about  180  tons  of  pills  yearly.  Our  expenditures  for  patent 
medicines  is  something  enormous, — don't  just  remember  what 
the  figures  are  ;  $98,000,000  was  received  by  the  English  govern- 
ment in  18937?/^/  for  the  revenue  tax  on  patent  medicines,  and  in 
i860  they  collected  but  $210,000, 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  two-thirds  of  this  patent  trash  is 
just  as  severe  upon  the  stomach,  heart,  and  kidneys  as  the  alco- 
hol. It  is  estimated  that  Just  one  patent  medicine  kills  17,000 
children  annually  in  New  York  alone. 
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Political  "pooh  bahs,"  who  cannot  buy  a  congressman 
without  consuming  spirits  enough  to  pickle  two  bodies,  tell  us 
that  all  this  outlay  for  drinks,  with  all  the  attendant  pains,  mis- 
ery, and  death,  "is  necessary  to  the  raising  of  revenue."  In 
1893  we  received  $24  786,496  payment  for  licenses;  and  the 
additional  expenses  we  had  to  meet  on  account  of  the  traffic  were 
$18,721,383  for  court  and  inquest  fees,  $9,226,376  for  prison  and 
reformatory  fees,  and  $39,958,816  for  additional  police  service  and 
charity,  which  foots  up  $67,054,984  more  than  we  received  in 
payment  for  licenses.  Police  records  of  seventy-seven  cities  show 
that  744,575  persons  were  ari-ested  for  drunkenness  in  one  year, — 
I  to  every  35  of  population  ;  12,000  persons  die  annually  in  the 
United  States  from  alcoholism  ;  and  in  Stockholm  90  out  of  every 
1000  deaths  are  from  same  cause.  Dr.  Bollinger,  of  Munich,  a 
beer  centre,  says,  ' '  he  rarely  finds  a  person  there  with  normal 
heart  and  kidneys." 

But  the  arrests,  ailments,  and  deaths  of  drunkards  is  far  from 
being  "the  be  all  and  the  end  all."  A  bright  and  vigorous- 
looking  old  gent  of  60  years  did  so  much  bragging  of  "  how  he 
had  drank  whiskey  for  thirty-five  years,  and  it  had  not  hurt 
him,"  his  family  was  hunted  up,  and  the  investigator  found  his 
oldest  child,  a  son  35  years  old,  a  fine  specimen  of  vigorous  man- 
hood, but  his  second,  a  daughter,  was  almost  a  nervous  wreck, 
and  the  youngest  child,  another  daughter,  was  a  total  wreck  and 
subject  to  rickets.  The  superintendent  of  a  child's  hospital,  at 
Berne,  Smtzerland,  says,  "Only  45  percent,  of  the  children  of 
intemperate  parents  had  sound  constitutions,  while  the  sound 
children  of  temperate  parents  was  S2  per  cent.'" 

European  assurance  associations  are  complaining  "that  ex- 
cesses have  diminished  the  average  years  of  life  among  the  so- 
called  better  class."  And  why  not?  "Bargain  counter"  sales 
of  indulgences,  by  both  society  and  the  church,  have  brought  about 
such  a  brazen  boldness,  one  is  no  longer  obliged  to  go  "  a  slum- 
ming" to  see  men  so  excessively  beastly  the  monkey  has  become 
enraged  at  Darwin's  insult,  and  the  hog  wants  to  resign  his  scep- 
ter as  the  king  of  filth.  Men  no  longer  find  enjoyment  in  whole- 
some pastimes, — nothing  is  recreation  for  them  that  is  not  coupled 
with  "  excess  hence  comes  a  nervous  and  debilitated  generation 
of  children,  and  hygiene  should  be  the  study  of  all  who  are 
charged  with  care  of  children  in  our  public  institutions  ;  it  should 
be  one  of  the  principal  studies  in  all  schools,  and  each  teacher 
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should  be  an  expert  in  nerve-control,  and  a  pupil  never  crowded 
while  nervous  ;  this  is  asking  no  more  of  a  teacher  than  a  horse- 
fancier  requires  of  his  jockey,  for  his  common  sense  tells  him  a 
horse  will  accomplish  far  greater  feats  if  he  can  be  kept  from 
getting  nervous. 

The  best  authorities  throughout  the  world  are  to-day  making 
this  question  of  nervousness  a  prominent  feature  of  modern  hy- 
giene, and  many  of  them  are  very  emphatic  in  their  disapproval 
of  "  the  cramming"  now  going  on  in  our  schools. 

Dr.  J.  L/.  Gillcrist  says,  "  When  I  hear  of  a  girl  who  stands 
high  in  her  class  and  graduates  with  the  highest  of  honors,  I  look 
for  a  physical  wreck,  and  generally  find  it." 

Of  course,  the  first  great  cause  may  have  been  a  nervous 
mother,  or  one  of  those  fool  mothers  who  has  wrecked  herself  and 
her  conscience  by  trying  to  avoid  the  title  of  mother.  If  the  ap- 
proaching woman  keeps  her  brain  clear  of  the  rile  of  opium  and 
drink,  the  coming  girl  may  be  a  superior  mother.  If  we  could 
amputate  health  boards  from  the  body  politic  and  place  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  women  the  people's  millions  might  be  spent  far 
more  advantageously  ;  if  the  head  of  each  health  department  was 
a  woman  possessed  of  the  humanity  and  ability  of  Mother  Bicker- 
dyke,  mayors  and  common  councils  (who  pronounce  all  health- 
moves  a  "fad,"  when  not  coupled  with  a  contract)  would  have 
an  up-hill  job  in  laying  di.sease-producing  pavements  and  short- 
lived sewers  ;  and  there  would  be  no  such  incompetence  and 
heartless  indifference  like  unto  the  following  : 

Upon  November  20,  last,  some  one  in  Chicago  discovered  that 
diphtheria  was  quite  prevalent,  and  a  looking-up  of  the  record 
disclosed  these  facts  :  In  August,  1894,  there  were  55  deaths  from 
diphtheria,  76  in  September,  104  in  October,  and  140  in  Novem- 
ber ;  and  for  the  same  months  in  1895  there  were  114  deaths  from 
diphtheria  in  August,  134  in  September,  240  in  October,  and  135 
for  the  first  eighteen  days  of  November, — an  alarming  increase 
that  awoke  the  whole  health  board,  which  made  an  immediate 
call  upon  the  tax-payer  for  an  emergency  appropriation  to  pay  for 
additional  medical  inspectors,  disinfectors,  antitoxin,  and  physi- 
cians to  administer  the  latter.  Upon  November  27  the  Inter- 
Occan  gave  us  some  idea  as  to  how  the  fight  was  progressing,  and 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Board  had  probably  been 
caught  napping,  as  they  reported  152  cases  and  28  deaths  for  the 
week,  while  Chicago  had  151  cases  with  51  deaths  for  the  same 
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week.  Later  on  the  newspapers  tell  us  "  antitoxin  was  a  success 
in  downing  the  plague. ' '  If  this  be  true,  the  board  of  health  ought 
to  have  been  arraigned  before  the  grand  jury,  for  had  they  been 
watchful  the  alarming  increase  of  August  could  have  been  met  in 
the  same  prompt  manner  to  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  lives,  a  vast 
amount  of  distress  and  expense  to  the  sick,  and  a  bill  of  extras  for 
the  tax-payer. 

At  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  in  the  fire  of  last  February,  a 
man  was  taken  sick,  and  the  physician  called  pronounced  his  ail- 
ment eczema,  but  after  his  death,  five  days  later,  the  physician's 
certificate  gave  "  blood-poisoning  as  cause  of  death." 

Hot  Springs  had  a  board  of  health,  and  yet  that  man  was 
allowed  to  run  the  streets,  and  twice  stood  in  line  at  the  post- 
ofl&ce,  awaiting  his  mail,  with  his  face  broken  out  in  a  manner 
that  clearly  indicated  small-pox  ;  and  when  he  died  his  body  was 
embalmed  and  shipped  to  Marysville,  Mo.  With  82  cases  and  14 
deaths  there  came  a  panic,  and  the  board  made  no  attempt  to  stop 
the  fleeing  people,  some  of  whom  were  already  sick,  and  all  had 
been  exposed,  hence  the  disease  was  scattered  broad-cast,  and 
only  shotgun-quarantine  saved  some  of  the  threatened  points. 
The  192  cases  with  44  deaths,  at  Hot  Springs,  in  seventy- two 
days  is  a  pretty  fair  illustration  of  how  susceptible  the  debilitated 
are  to  disease. 

Am  I  wrong  in  suggesting  the  grand  jury  as  a  remedy  for 
checking  this  needless  waste  of  life  and  money Ofiicers  in  the 
army  were  court-martialed  and  punished  for  needlessly  sacrificing 
the  lives  of  their  men  ;  railroad  companies  are  made  to  pay 
damages  for  life  and  limb  lost  in  accident,  and  a  life-saving  crew 
would  be  disbanded  in  disgrace,  and  without  pay,  if  they  dis- 
played such  incompetency  and  neglect  of  duty.  The  heads  of 
these  boards  of  health  would,  no  doubt,  put  in  the  plea  of  "  too 
much  politics," — it  would  be  a  just  plea,  in  fact,  it  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  situation. 

The  average  ward  politician  of  to- day  looks  upon  all  health 
ordinances  as  a  "fad,"  but  is  quite  willing  to  squander  the  tax- 
payers money  in  a  pretense  of  enforcing  them,  as  it  makes  places 
for  and  pays  wages  to  a  class  of  men  whose  sole  recommendation 
is  vote-getting,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this  too  \s pretense. 
The  shameful  scrap  with  Dr.  Kempster,  in  Wilwaukee,  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1894,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  extremes  to  which 
these  political  guerrillas  will  go  in  their  efforts  to  fill  the  appoint- 
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ive  offices  of  a  city  with  their  ward  heelers.  These  not  only 
sacrificed  the  business,  health,  and  lives  of  Milwaukee  people, 
but  also  made  our  State  a  greater  sufferer  from  small-pox  than 
any  other. 

If  we  cannot  sever  health  boards  from  politics  we  had  better 
refuse  being  taxed  for  their  support ;  expected  service  from  a 
health  board  is  very  apt  to  make  the  people  neglect  precautions 
they  would  naturally  take  themselves. 

Seventeen  cities  in  North  America,  selected  because  tbey 
cover  all  climates  of  this  country,  and  having  a  population  of 
from  18,000  to  1,750,000,  in  1893,  expended  $624,783.02  through 
their  health  boards, — a  trifle  over  thirty  cents  per  capita.  Chicago 
expends  from  $200,000  to  $300,000,  through  health  boards,  annu- 
ally, and  yet  her  share  of  small-pox,  from  January  i,  1894,  to  April 
23-,  1895,  was  1 57 1  cases  with  928  deaths,  out  of  a  total  of  6428 
cases  with  2124  deaths  in  the  whole  United  States.  The  total 
deaths,  from  all  causes,  in  Chicago  for  1894,  '^^^  27,682,  and  over 
two-thirds  of  them  were  children  under  five  years  of  age.  Herod 
was  a  failure  when  compared  to  modern  neglect  and  incompetency, 
but  his  mode  of  disposing  of  infants  was  more  merciful. 

As  these  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  returns  are  leading  peo- 
ple into  doubt  regarding  sanitary  science,  I  have  given  more 
attention  to  difficulties  encountered  than  to  preventive  measures, 
(i)  Because  sanitary  science  is  entitled  to  this  very  valid  excuse 
for  its  slow  progress  and  seeming  inefficiency  ;  (2)  it  is  useless  to 
talk  of  measures  we  cannot  make  effective  so  long  as  the  present 
political  interference  exists. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  civic  reform  associations,  that  have 
been  organized  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  are  the  outcome  of  a  wish  to  escape  this  ' '  old  man  of  the 
sea,"  and  every  city  should  have  such  an  association.  And  every 
city,  town,  and  village  should  have  a  sanitary  association,  "to 
bring  together  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  investigation  of  facts 
and  principles  relating  to  public  and  personal  hygiene,  and  who 
desire  to  diffuse  among  the  people  such  information  as  will  secure 
deliverance  from  avoidable  causes  of  disease." 

Not  one  of  those  select  associations  that  assemble,  now  and 
then,  to  hear  one  of  their  number  read  a  paper,  but  an  energetic 
lot  of  observing  fact- gatherers,  who  would  publish  and  republish, 
distribute  and  redistribute  these  facts,  until  the  masses  believe 
and  put  in  practice  true  hygiene  rules.    See  that  health- depart- 
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ment  officers  and  appointees  are  persons  of  sufficient  intelligence 
to  realize  that  they  are  like  the  vedettes  of  an  army,  expected  to  be 
always  on  the  alert,  perfectly  posted  in  regard  to  their  surround- 
ings and  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  prevention  of 
surprises.  They  should  be  alive  to  the  fact  that  pure  food  is  an 
all-important  point  in  sanitary  matters,  and  is  only  obtained  by 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  pure  food  laws,  and  this  requires  eternal 
vlgilarice.  With  thousands  of  tons  of  food  being  condemned  and 
destroyed  at  points  where  food  inspectors  are  vigilant,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  an  increase  of  such  food  put  upon  the  market  where 
there  are  no  food  inspectors,  or  where  inspectors  are  negligent ; 
with  millions  invested  in  tainted  and  adulterated  food  the  holders 
spare  no  pains  to  learn  who  is  negligent  and  who  is  not,  and 
through  this  dodging  for  a  market  the  poor  become  the  greater 
victims. 

Milk,  our  most  important  article  of  food,  is  to-day  charged 
with  causing  a  large  percentage  of  the  deaths  by  tuberculosis ; 
and  it  is  also  a  conveyer  of  other  diseases  ;  hence  every  health 
department  should  have  a  capable  veterinary  surgeon,  who  should 
inspect  all  cows  three  times  a  year,  and  all  found  infected  with 
disease  should  be  destroyed.  A  close  watch  should  be  kept  over 
all  milkmen  and  their  premises  inspected  often ;  cleanliness, 
proper  food,  and  water  for  cows  should  be  insisted  upon.  Drs. 
Busy  and  Kober  found  that  130  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  had 
been  traced  to  contaminated  milk  ;  and  in  fifty-four  instances  the 
milk  became  so  through  washing  cans  in  infected  water  ;  one  of 
these  was  a  milkman  whose  well  got  low,  and  although  he  washed 
his  cans  but  once  with  the  infected  water  of  his  neighbor's  well, 
thirty-six  of  his  customers  came  down  with  typhoid  fever.  Such 
a  mountain  of  evidence  has  accumulated,  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  the  transmission  of  all  contagion  through  milk. 

That  sanitary  science  has  been  beneficial  is  proven  by  the 
increased  duration  of  life  among  the  men  who  have  given  this 
matter  the  most  attention.  Dr.  Salzmann,  of  Essling,  Germany, 
says,  "  The  records  of  that  country  show  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  average  duration  of  life  among  physicians  was  but 
36.5  years  ;  in  the  seventeenth  century,  45.8  years  ;  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  49.8  years ;  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  56.7 
years. 

Many  physicians  and  scientists  have  hugged  the  one  hun- 
dredth mark  pretty  close  ;  three  eminent  French  physicians  were 
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as  brilliant  upon  their  one  hundredth  birthday  as  at  any  time  in 
their  lives. 

The  United  States  Census  of  1850  shows  that  we  then  had  2555 
persons  that  were  over  100  years  old  ;  1768  were  colored,  of  which 
1425  were  slaves, — the  slaves  outnumbered  the  whites  and  free 
blacks  by  295,  and  the  females  outnumbered  the  males  by  401. 
We  then  had  14,167  persons  over  90  years  old,  and  the  females 
were  ahead  1641.  In  the  1890  census  of  Japan  is  shown  11,245 
persons  between  90  and  100  years  old,  and  177  over  100, — one  of 
these  was  107.  In  the  English  census  of  1891  is  shown  9185  per- 
sons between  90  and  100,  and  33  over  100, — one  of  these,  a 
woman,  was  116.  The  French  enumerators  found  213  persons 
over  100,  and  only  66  were  men.  In  1893,  in  the  Province  of 
Kieff,  Russia,  fourteen  persons  died  who  were  upward  of  100 years, 
— two  were  no,  one  114,  and  one  115.  "Among  the  Moquis 
Indians  (who  number  less  than  200  souls)  there  are  15  persons 
over  100,  and  an  old  woman,  named  Watsuma,  is  said  to  be  184 
years  old."  "  Among  the  Indians  of  Southern  California  120,  130, 
and  140  years  have  been  reached."  "  In  1893  a  Spanish  lady 
died  at  Monterey,  Mexico,  whose  age  was  shown,  by  records  of 
Madrid,  to  have  been  132  years."  "  In  1893,  at  Philadelphia,  a 
colored  man  by  the  name  of  Gibson  died,  whose  age  was  123." 
In  1894,  Theresa  Bondin  died  at  St.  Paul  and  at  the  age  of  104. 
John  Rogers,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  hale,  hearty,  and  active  and 
is  over  104.  At  Ives,  England,  there  are  five  brothers  and  two 
sisters  whose  average  ages  are  78.3  years.  Lieutenant  Savin,  who 
went  to  Moscow  with  Napoleon  and  did  not  return,  is  1 28  years  old, 
and  living  at  Saratoflf.  Lieutenant  Gibson  found,  in  a  village  of 
Peru,  100  persons  who  were  over  100  years  old  ;  and  not  far  from 
there  was  living  a  man,  and  apparently  enjoying  life,  who  was 
140  years  old.  At  Ambota  a  Madan  Cucolon  had  recently  died 
at  the  age  of  114,  but  the  neighbor,  Don  Jose  Sota,  was  still  on 
earth  and  over  120.  "  A  carpenter  by  the  name  of  Banos  gave 
his  age  as  140,  when  called  as  a  witness  in  a  judicial  trial."  In 
1893  a  man  died  at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  at  the  age  of  137,  and 
another  died  at  Teluca,  whose  age  was  said  to  have  been  192. 
On  January  25  last,  Hiram  Lester  died  at  McDonough,  Ga. ,  in 
his  129th  year,  and  he  left  a  daughter  aged  95  and  a  son  aged  92. 
At  Zomboli,  Commune  of  Banat,  Hungary,  an  old  couple  cele- 
brated their  one  hundredth  wedding  anniversary  ;  they  were  mar- 
ried in  May,  1793,  and  were  supporting  themselves  upon  a  small 
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farm  in  1893.  Dr.  P.  C.  Remondino,  in  speaking  of  these  extreme 
ages  reached,  says,  "They  accentuate  the  influence  of  a  strong 
enduring  animal  constitution."  The  Londoti  Lancet  says,  "  It  is 
not  useful  work,  but  worry,  that  kills  men.  Not  overwork  of 
the  body  so  much  as  overwork  of  the  stomach  or  liver  or  kidneys. 
So  long  as  the  stomach  is  intact,  overwork  of  brain  or  muscles  is 
easily  repaired.  Hard  work  is  healthy.  Evil  results  flow  not 
from  excessive  work,  but  from  neglect  to  give  each  of  the  organs 
its  due  and  proper  amount." 

Another  writer,  commenting  on  these  extreme  ages,  says, 
"These  old  men  were  probably  free  from  care,  from  religious 
doubts,  political  worry  and  ambition  ;  and  testimony  shows  they 
were  simple  in  their  habits,  temperate,  and  even  abstemious," 
— in  other  words,  theirs  was  an  ' '  avoidance  of  all  excesses. ' ' 
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Part  III. 

T  has  been  shown  in  the  two  preceding  papers  that  the 
worker's  energy  is  at  best  with  diflSculty  preserved  ; 
that  his  present  tendency  is  to  draw  with  increasing 
frequency  upon  the  fund  of  reserve  power  already 
notably  diminished  by  previous  excess,  and  that  the 
existing  causes  of  the  progressive  decline  are  to  be  found  in  the 
every-day  roiitine  of  his  business  and  domestic  life.  This  article, 
the  last  of  the  series,  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
a  few  measures  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  some 
of  the  worst  factors  of  the  problem  of  work,  or  reducing  their 
influence  to  the  minimum. 

The  evil  of  overwork,  with  its  attendant  hurry  and  excite- 
ment, is  beyond  the  power  of  physician  or  reformer  to  remove  or 
lessen.    While  human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  and  always  has 
been,  the  strife  for  supremacy  will  occupy  the  attention  of  man 
14  " 
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to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  aspirants  to  highest  favor.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  rewards  of  material  success  is  so  great 
that  the  luxury -loving  will  covet  and  endeavor  to  win  them  until 
the  ability  to  compete  disappears  in  the  invalidism  of  overtaxa- 
tion, disease,  or  senile  degeneration  ;  and  the  applause  of  the 
multitude  and  the  sweets  of  social,  political,  and  financial 
autocracy  will  continue  to  stimulate  the  ambitious  to  unceasing 
effort  so  long  as  the  strength  of  youth  and  manhood  endures. 

The  factors  of  rest,  recreation,  and  sleep,  too  often  abused  or 
neglected,  much  to  the  worker's  detriment,  may  easily  be  modi- 
fied, the  income  therefrom  increased,  and  the  waste  thereof  pre- 
vented. The  brief  mention  already  made  of  these  channels  of 
loss  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  remedy.  The 
course  to  be  pursued  in  the  eflfort  to  turn  them  into  sources  of 
profit  is  so  plainly  defined  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
need  not  err  therein. 

The  most  important  factor  of  the  problem  capable  of  im- 
provement, and  the  one  above  all  others  requiring  immediate 
attention,  is  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  wherein  grim 
dyspepsia  now  reigns  supreme.  The  worker's  digestive  power 
must  be  increased  to  the  point  at  which  the  income  from  ingested 
food  shall  equal  and,  if  possible,  exceed  the  outgo  expended  in 
the  daily  labor.  The  end  cannot  be  accomplished  with  medicine 
alone.  Drugs  do  little  more  than  stimulate  the  weakened  func- 
tion or  furnish  artificial  energy  to  compensate  for  its  temporary 
inactivity.  In  this  case  the  physician's  potions  can  be  of  no 
great  service,  largely  because  the  average  worker  has  dosed  him- 
self for  years  with  every  imaginable  combination  of  tonics,  pro- 
prietary and  oflBcinal,  and  his  tissues  now  respond  but  feebly  to 
all  remedies  of  the  sort,  no  odds  how  skilfully  prescribed.  In 
mechanics,  when  the  demand  for  increased  power  is  imperative, 
the  fire  low,  and  the  draught  for  the  time  being  irremediably  defec- 
tive, there  is  but  one  thing  to  do, — the  furnace  must  be  supplied 
with  fuel  of  a  more  combustible  nature.  The  modern  worker  is 
in  a  similar  plight  and  must  be  treated  in  like  manner, — his  food 
must  be  improved.  The  bulk  of  the  work  of  restoring  his  lost 
vigor  must  be  done  where  the  primary  source  of  his  power  is 
prepared. 

The  modern  kitchen  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  sceptics,  denying  the  doctrine  of  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, for  in  and  about  the  frying-pan  may  be  found  a  malevolent 
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host  continually  materializing  to  vex  and  harm.  Were  these 
hostile  spirits  completely  exorcised  it  would  be  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  mankind  ;  and  the  boon  would  be  still  greater  were 
the  eviction  supplemented  as  in  the  miracle  of  holy  writ,  wherein 
we  read  that  the  devils  thus  cast  out  entered  into  the  bodies  of 
swine  and  caused  them  to  run  over  a  steep  cliflf  into  the  sea. 
The  banishment  not  only  of  the  frying-pan,  but  all  the  abomina- 
tions into  each  of  which  some  porcine  derivative  enters  as  an 
essential  ingredient,  would  be  a  triumphant  victory  for  reform. 
Could  the  truth  be  known — could  all  the  evils  accruing  through 
the  instrumentality  of  this  popular  utensil  be  accurately  or  even 
approximately  estimated — there  is  little  doubt  that  the  result 
would  show  that  its  operations  are  under  the  personal  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  arch-fiend  himself,  or,  at  least,  warrant 
the  conviction  that  it  is  his  most  potent  and  efficient  ally. 

The  just  essential  of  the  much-to-be- desired  culinary  reform 
is  a  radical  change  in  the  appointments  of  the  kitchen.  The 
obsolete  apparatus  should  be  replaced  with  improved  utensils  and 
instruments  of  precision  added,  that  the  same  accurate  results  may 
be  obtained  as  in  other  branches  of  industry  in  which  raw  ma- 
terials are  refined  and  perfected  for  special  uses.  The  rule-o'- 
thumb  methods  doubtless  served  a  fairly  good  purpose  when  the 
worker's  digestive  power  was  second  only  to  that  of  the  ostrich, 
but  cooking  must  become  an  exact  science  to  supply  his  latter- 
day  needs. 

The  second  step  is  a  study  on  the  part  of  the  purveyor  of 
modern  culinary  methods  in  order  to  endow  the  finished  products 
with  digestibility,  palatability,  and  variety.  The  first  of  these 
qualities  has  already  been  sufficiently  discussed  and  requires  no 
further  mention  here.  Palatability  and  variety  serve  to  tempt  the 
appetite,  if  poor,  and  are  of  value  even  when  hunger  furnishes 
the  best  of  sauces.  Sapidity  and  pleasing  novelty  stimulate  the 
secretions  of  the  whole  alimentary  tract,— of  two  dishes  alike  in 
all  other  respects,  the  one  that  "  makes  the  mouth  water"  is  the 
more  acceptable  and  digestible. 

The  kitchen  having  been  restocked  and  its  methods  revolu- 
tionized, as  suggested,  the  third  essential  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
means  at  hand  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  However  skilful  the  smelter  in 
refining  auriferous  ore,  unless  a  master  of  the  goldsmith's  art,  his 
attempts  to  fashion  the  yellow  ingots  thus  produced  into  articles 
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of  rare  beauty  in  value,  far  exceeding  that  of  the  precious  metal 
they  contain,  will  surely  fail,  and  the  eflfort  to  obtain  the  best 
results  by  merely  serving  the  dyspeptic  with  well-cooked  and 
tempting  viands  will  be  little  better  rewarded.  The  phases  of 
indigestion,  and  the  personal  peculiarities  of  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  make-up,  are  so  many  and  varied,  that  each  individual 
case  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  must  be  so  considered  and  treated  in 
the  matter  of  every- day  diet  as  well  as  of  medicine. 

While  this  method  of  utilizing  the  products  of  the  perfected 
cuisine  may  be  made  of  vast  benefit  to  the  adult  worker,  the  best 
results  are  promised  by  its  application  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  household.  So  great  are  the  latent  potentialities  of  im- 
mature cells,  undergoing  the  process  of  development,  that  many 
an  infant  inheriting  but  a  small  measure  of  vitality  may  be  reared 
to  manhood  or  womanhood  and  endowed  with  a  goodlj'  store  of 
reserve  power  by  supplying  the  feeble  body  during  the  first  two 
decades  of  existence  with  ample  pabulum  of  high  grade,  selected, 
prepared,  and  administered  with  the  sole  idea  of  conserving  and 
increasing  the  physiological  value  of  every  part.  To  this  end 
the  only  plan  to  be  followed  with  reasonable  hope  of  success  must 
be  based  upon  the  knowledge  acquired  from  a  careful  and  thor- 
ough study  of  the  individual's  needs.  A  plan  of  this  sort,  gen- 
erally adopted  and  systematically  carried  out,  could  not  fail  to  be 
•productive  of  untold  good.  Increase  the  average  physical  power 
of  each  succeeding  generation,  however  slightly,  and  teach  it  to 
continue  the  work  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained  during 
its  own  developmental  period,  and  the  labor  would  gradually 
become  lighter  while  the  fruits  thereof  would  progressively  grow 
in  value.  The  diminishing  reserve  must  be  cared  for,  the  down- 
ward tendency  checked,  and  the  lost  ground  regained,  and  the 
necessary  increment  of  power  can  be  obtained  from  no  other 
source  than  food.  Despite  his  boasted  wisdom,  man  has  thus  far 
failed  to  discover  how  to  grow  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  plan  thus  brieflj^  outlined  is 
lacking  in  novelt}'.  The  first  two  suggestions  have  already  been 
put  in  practice  to  some  extent  in  every  intelligent  communitj^ 
thanks  to  a  few  sensible  teachers  of  the  art  of  cooking  whose 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  aroused  no  little  interest  in  the  work 
of  improving  the  cuisine  of  the  household.  The  importance  of 
the  movement  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  for  upon  its  success 
the  fate  of  coming  generations  largely  depends.    All  honor  to 
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the  pioneers  and  leaders  of  this  reform  for  their  devotion  to  so 
worthy  a  cause.  Nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  the  third  suggestion 
is  entirely  new.  Nevertheless,  the  scarcity  of  good  cooks  and 
kitchens  fully  justifies  the  reminder  of  the  sore  needs  thereof, 
and  one  striking  feature  of  the  application  of  the  proposed  plan 
deserves  some  attention. 

The  idea  of  adapting  the  food  to  the  wants  of  the  consumer's 
body  is  fairly  well  carried  out  at  one  period  of  life.  When  the 
infant  shows  signs  of  failing  nutrition,  the  custom  everywhere  is 
to  change  the  food  immediately  ;  and  the  suitable  preparation, 
once  found,  is  continued  indefinitely, — no  further  experiment  is 
made  unless  another  emergency  of  the  same  sort  arises.  A 
proposition  to  return  to  the  original  diet  while  the  organic  func- 
tions of  the  babe  are  normally  performed  is  instantly  rejected  as 
dangerous  advice,  and  the  counsellor  regarded  as  a  mere  tyro  in 
the  arts  of  the  nursery.  Proper  nourishment  is  universally 
recognized  as  the  first  and  most  important  essential  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  malnutrition  of  infancy, — and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Time  passes.  The  babe  thus  carefully  guarded  outgrows 
swaddling-clothes  and  frocks,  and,  supposing  the  hypothetical 
youngster  to  be  of  the  male  sex,  attains  the  dignity  of  knicker- 
bockers, at  which  period  his  education  begins.  Confined  in  a 
poorly-ventilated  room  and  subjected  to  no  little  mental  strain, 
the  blanched  cheek,  lack-lustre  eye,  and  failing  appetite  and 
strength,  which  soon  attract  attention,  are  interpreted  as  evidence 
of  impaired  nutrition,  for  the  common  explanation  is  that  "  what 
he  eats  does  him  no  good  ;"  but  the  experience  of  his  infantile 
days  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  the  measures  once  imme- 
diately taken  in  a  similar  emergency  are  now  neglected  or  ignored. 
The  aid  of  the  family  physician  is  invoked,  and  under  his  treat- 
ment and  regimen  the  usual  measure  of  health  is  restored.  Surely 
no  further  mistake  will  be  made  after  so  instructive  an  object 
lesson  !  The  case  is  no  sooner  out  of  the  doctor's  hands,  how- 
ever, than  the  recently  prescribed  diet  is  discontinued,  the  child 
returns  to  the  fare  set  before  the  rest  of  the  family,  all  hearty  and 
robust,  and  resumes  the  usual  routine  of  study. 

The  same  conditions  of  life  that  proved  so  detrimental  before 
are  reproduced,  and  the  same  result  shortly  follows.  This  time 
the  old  prescriptions  are  renewed  by  the  accommodating  druggist, 
the  former  diet  is  adopted,  and  the  patient  recovers  only  to  undergo 
the  same  ordeal  and  meet  with  like  disaster.    The  boy  does  not 
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appear  to  be  diseased, — is  simply  considered  as  a  weakling  ;  and, 
despite  the  increasing  frequency  and  violence  of  his  "bilious 
attacks,"  professional  advice  is  rarely  sought.  Imperfectly  nour- 
ished, the  child's  growth  and  development  are  equally  incom- 
plete, and  marasmus,  inanition,  or  some  more  specific  malady, 
cuts  him  down  at  an  early  age.  The  sorrowing  relations  and 
friends,  unable  to  understand  why  the  loved  one  should  be  thus 
stricken,  hasten  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  community  with 
the  public  statement  that  "physicians  were  in  vain,"  and  en- 
deavor to  find  some  consolation  in  the  expressed  belief  that  the 
"affliction  sore"  was  a  "mysterious  visitation  of  Providence." 
Had  the  true  relations  of  malnutrition  and  food  been  unknown, 
this  assumption  of  ignorance  would  not  be  inexcusable  ;  but  inas- 
much as  the  lesson  had  been  learned  and  successfully  applied  in 
more  than  one  instance,  the  responsibility  for  the  starvation  that 
was  virtually  the  cause  of  death  cannot  be  so  easily  evaded. 

Such  cases  are  not  rare.  The  number  of  children  annually 
destroyed  in  this  and  similar  ways  is  incalculable,  and  the  list  of 
those  deprived  of  their  rightful  measure  of  health  and  vigor  on 
arriving  at  adult  age  is  quite  as  long,  if  not  longer, — in  either 
instance  their  name  is  legion.  In  view  of  the  present  downward 
tendency  of  the  race,  it  is  high  time  that  the  malnutrition 
directly  or  indirectly  attributable  to  improper  diet  be  taken  from 
the  catalogue  of  "mysterious  visitations"  and  classed  with 
typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  other  preventable  diseases,  where 
it  belongs.  Carelessly-selected,  poorly- prepared  food  should  be 
as  rigidly  excluded  from  the  household  as  water  contaminated 
with  the  cesspool's  overflow  or  sewer  gas  filtering  into  the  house 
through  the  imperfections  of  the  work,  technically  known  as 
"skin  plumbing."  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  an  attack  of 
acute  indigestion  in  the  child  reflects  upon  the  caretaker  in  kind, 
if  not  in  degree,  as  the  wilful  removal  of  the  trap  from  the  water- 
closet  or  the  deliberate  admixure  of  nauseating  drugs  with  the 
food.  The  present  condition  of  the  digestive  functions  is  such  as 
to  demand  the  most  careful  supervision  of  everything  pertaining 
to  their  welfare.  Neglect  and  ignorance  are  no  longer  excusable  ! 
The  formulation  and  general  adoption  of  a  plan,  by  means  of 
which  a  process  of  improvement  may  be  inaugurated,  is  impera- 
tive, and  to  this  end  has  the  problem  of  work  been  discussed. 

Limited  space  permits  the  consideration  of  but  one  of  the 
many  obstacles  apparently  in  the  way  of  a  general  acceptation  of 
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tlie  plan  proposed, — viz.,  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
the  national  dyspepsia  is  to  be  banished  in  another  and  far  easier 
manner.  The  good  results  following  the  professional  use  of  con- 
centrated foods,  in  a  certain  class  of  cases,  seem  to  have  created  a 
widely  prevalent  impression  that  all  the  nourishment  of  the  future 
is  to  be  of  this  nature.  Indeed,  the  pseudo-scientist  gravely 
informs  us  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  requisite 
amounts  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  other  elements  daily  destroyed 
in  the  production  of  the  power  expended  by  the  worker,  will  be 
manufactured  from  inexpensive  materials,  thoroughly  purified, 
and  so  combined  and  compressed  that  the  family  meal  will  become 
a  mere  matter  of  the  distribution  and  ingestion  of  a  few  capsules 
or  tablets,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  synthetical  chemist  is  to  be 
the  Moses  who  shall  lead  his  people  out  of  bondage  to  the  cruel 
task-master  dyspepsia  into  the  promised  land  flowing  with  the 
milk  and  honey  of  the  universal  enjoyment  of  physical  perfec- 
tion ;  and  in  the  dingy  laboratory  with  its  blackened  chimney 
the  enthusiast  already  professes  to  discern  the  potentialities  of  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  the  cloud  by  day  that  shall  guide  the 
bilious  and  gouty  wanderers  to  the  wished-for  haven,  nourished 
during  the  march  with  manna  from  the  same  source. 

Inestimable  the  blessings  then  to  fall  like  showers  upon  the 
parched  earth  !  The  kitchen  will  be  abolished,  and  with  it  shall 
disappear  the  housekeeper's  trials  and  tribulations  now  origin- 
ating therein.  Much  precious  time  will  then  be  saved,  all  of 
which  may  be  devoted  to  the  chase  of  the  nimble  sixpence.  The 
scientifically  accurate  methods  of  nourishing  the  body  will  soon 
cause  every  ill  of  a  dyspeptic  nature  to  vanish  like  mist  before 
the  sun  of  morn  ;  and,  best  of  all,  the  mental  and  moral  perversi- 
ties of  weak  human  nature,  irritated  and  driven  almost  to  mad- 
ness by  the  products  of  indigestion  and  attendant  intestinal 
decomposition,  will  be  totally  annihilated.  In  short,  the  golden 
age  of  legendary  lore  is  not  only  to  return,  but  be  revised  and 
improved  after  the  perfected  models  of  latter-day  advanced  ideas. 

That  this  belief  should  be  sincerely  entertained  and  win  so 
many  adherents  in  an  age  of  culture  and  wide-spread  difiusion  of 
knowledge,  is  wellnigh  incomprehensible.  Human  physiology 
has  long  been  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  average  indi- 
vidual prides  himself  upon  his  familiarity  with  its  fundamental 
principles,  expressing  his  opinions  upon  the  various  phases  of 
the  subject  with  the  confident  air  of  an  expert.  When  a  school- 
boy yet  wrestling  with  "  amo,  amas,  amat,''  he  learned  that  the 
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integrity  of  every  organ  in  his  body  is  dependent  upon  its  con- 
tinuous functional  activity  ;  that  the  blacksmith's  much-admired 
biceps  is  the  reward  of  uninterrupted  use  ;  and  that  the  injured 
arm,  when  freed  from  the  splints  long  immobilizing  it,  falls  help- 
less at  the  side,  because  of  the  degeneration  of  its  muscular  tis- 
sues consequent  upon  enforced  rest.  Had  a  practical  application 
of  this  physiological  knowledge  been  made,  the  chemically  pure 
food  plan  of  living  would  have  been  rejected  at  once.  But  there 
is  no  cry  so  seductive  as  "  new  lamps  for  old  !"  The  dyspeptic, 
like  the  ancient  Athenians,  worships  at  the  shrine  of  the  unknown, 
and  eagerly  listens  to  any  voice  claiming  to  declare  unto  him  the 
deity  to  whom  the  altar  is  erected.  The  doctrine  in  question  is 
novel,  and  therefore  attracts  from  the  first;  and  when,  on  exami- 
nation, it  is  found  to  promise  something  for  nothing,  and  a  short 
and  easy  method  of  evading  the  just  penalty  of  a  lengthy  list  of 
dietetic  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  conversion  is  reasonably 
sure  to  follow.  Who  would  not  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  if 
enabled  to  have  and  enjoy  the  cake  and  penny  too  ! 

Fifteen  years  ago  appendicitis  was  so  rare  that  it  was  not 
considered  of  suflBcient  importance  to  deserve  mention  in  any  of 
the  didactic  lectures  delivered  before  the  students  of  the  foremost 
medical  school  in  the  land,  while  to-day  it  is  so  common  that  the 
surgical  expert  counts  his  cases  of  the  disease  by  the  hundreds. 
There  is  but  one  rational  explanation  of  this  phenomenal  increase. 
In  man,  the  vermiform  appendix,  the  body  at  fault,  is  apparently 
without  function, — at  all  events,  its  removal  at  any  age  is  followed 
by  no  symptoms  to  indicate  that  it  possesses  physiological  value. 
The  comparative  anatomist  tells  us  that  it  is  the  rudiment  of  a 
large  and  important  structure  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  which 
failed  to  disappear  entirely  during  the  process  of  the  evolution  of 
the  higher  type,  as  did  the  caudal  appendage.  Virtually  a  para- 
site of  the  colon,  it  depends  for  its  nutrition  more  or  less  upon 
the  parent  organ,  and  so  long  as  the  bowel  retains  its  vitality 
gives  no  trouble.  But  in  the  effort  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
digestive  power,  the  worker  has  of  late  resorted  more  and  more 
often  to  concentrated  forms  of  foods,  although  long  ago  warned 
of  the  danger  by  the  rapid  progress  of  dental  decay.  In  this 
way  the  amount  of  excrementitious  matter  to  be  voided  at  stool 
has  been  greatly  lessened,  and  the  work  of  the  large  intestine  is 
now  materially  diminished.  For  this  reason  the  latter  organ  has 
degenerated  more  or  less,  and  to-day,  not  unfrequently,  fails  to 
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supply  the  useless  appendix  with  nourishment  suflBcient  to  sustain 
its  vitality,  at  which  point  it  becomes  gangrenous, — an  attack  of 
the  dreaded  appendicitis  is  the  result. 

If  this  theory  be  correct — and  the  evidence  is  all  in  its  favor 
— -the  universal  adoption  of  the  plan  that  would  enable  the  sol- 
dier to  carry  in  his  knapsack  the  rations  for  a  whole  campaign 
will  soon  be  followed  by  not  only  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
frequency  and  virulence  of  appendicitis,  but  in  all  probability  an 
equally  serious  change  in  the  lower  bowel  as  well  ;  and  only  an 
early  extirpation  of  the  failing  organs  can  prevent  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  race.  Should  humanity  survive  the  trying  surgi- 
cal ordeal,  however,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  in  the  course  of 
time  the  operation  in  question  would  become  unnecessary,  for  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  aeons  of  centuries  would  evolve  a  still  higher 
type  of  man,  sa7is  teeth,  sa7is  colon,  satis  rectum,  satis  everything 
pertaining  to  the  function  now  most  objectionable  to  the  aesthetic 
sense. 

The  lesson  is  obvious.  Lost  health,  like  the  squandered 
fortune,  cannot  be  restored  save  by  unceasing  effort  and  rigid 
economy.  Food  being  the  sole  source  of  the  worker's  power,  it 
is  plain  that  prolonged  indulgence  in  any  form  of  diet  that  fails 
to  completely  nourish  every  part  of  the  body  and  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  its  every  function,  must  invariably  result  in  disaster. 

The  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  The  raw 
material  must  be  perfected  and  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of 
each  individual  case,  the  day's  programme  so  modified  that  no 
energy  be  wasted,  and  the  process  continued  from  generation  to 
generation.  When  the  worker's  digestion  shall  have  become 
sufficiently  vigorous  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  labor  not  only 
of  the  routine  sort  and  amount,  but  that  of  prolonged  periods  of 
unusual  muscular  and  mental  strain,  and  easily  and  quickly 
recover  the  extra  power  drawn  from  the  reserve  fund  and  expended 
in  discharging  the  most  onerous  and  exacting  duties  of  his  lot, — 
then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  race  be  freed  from  the  most  potent 
of  the  evils  that  now  threaten  its  physical  well-being,  if  not  its 
very  existence.  To  regain  the  lost  heights  of  nutritive  perfection 
by  following  the  path,  the  direction,  and  some  of  the  diflSculties 
of  which  it  is  the  object  of  these  articles  to  indicate,  is  the  only 
true  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  modern  life.  The  problem 
of  life  is  the  problem  of  work  ! 
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The  New  Woman. 


BY  LAURA  J.  WILSON, 
St.  Paris,  Ohio, 
Teacher  of  Physical  Culture  and  Superintendent  W.  C.  T.  U. 

K  all  have  our  ideas  of  the  neiv  woman.  I  believe 
the  most  popular  role  that  comes  to  the  brain  when 
she  is  mentioned  is  a  woman  who  wants  to  vote, 
pretends  she  would  not  marry  (and  I  believe  she  is 
sincere,  she  only  tolerates  gentlemen  friends),  wears 
bloomers  when  she  rides  her  wheel.  With  great  wisdom  she 
looks  upon  life  as  something  that  must  be  endured  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Enjoys  dove  parties,  would  be  a  failure  as  a  wife  and 
mother.  When  this  new  woman  comes  to  my  mind  I  have  creep- 
ing sensations.  Sometimes  I  meet  her,  then  my  heart  feels  heavy. 
But  there  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  different  types  of  the  creature. 

So  often,  when  the  brain  of  woman  is  cultured,  the  heart 
withers.  At  the  present  day  I  believe  woman  to  be  "passing 
through  a  great  transition  period,  and  she  but  wants  to  strike  a 
happy  medium,  so  blending  her  heart  and  brain  that  the  more 
cultured  the  brain,  the  more  tender  the  heart. 

When  I  see  women  of  forty  summers  who  cannot  appear 
sweet  and  gracious  and  always  speaking  in  refined  tones,  I  pro- 
nounce that  woman  a  failure,  be  she  of  the  old  type  or  of  the 
new.  It  takes  control ;  of  course,  it  takes  control,  but  he  that 
ruleth  his  tongue  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.  Let 
her  be  of  any  type  or  nation,  this  is  the  foundation  on  which 
to  build. 

While  we  gaze  with  wonder  and  admiration  upon  the  fierce 
storms  that  sweep  over  the  Atlantic,  how  much  more  genial  is 
the  warm,  silent  sunlight.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  greater 
force.  A  woman  may  be  able  to  lash  her  husband  to  her,  with 
apron  strings,  by  these  fierce  spasmodic  storms  ;  but  when  death 
comes  that  husband  will  not  gaze  on  the  sweet  patient  face  of 
sunshine  nor  feel  that  he  has  treasures  in  heaven. 

At  times  there  may  be  need  of  righteous  indignation,  but  let 
it  be  given  with  love  tones.  They  penetrate  the  heart.  I  never 
could  find  out  my  ideal  new  woman's  political  views,  but  it  seems 
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to  me,  if  she  is  a  good  mother,  her  sons  will  fight  these  battles 
for  her. 

She  goes  to  college,  but  not  to  a  lone  female  seminary,  as 
if  her  brothers  would  suddenly  annihilate  her  if  found  in  the 
same  class-room  with  them.  She  rides  a  wheel  if  she  is  strong, 
and  it  proves  good  for  her,  and,  I  think,  yes,  I  am  quite  sure,  no 
bloomers,  but  an  ankle-length  skirt.  And  she  wants  to  marry, 
but  she  is  not  willing  to  take  a  dude,  nor  is  she  willing  to  wait 
till  she  is  thirty,  that  she  may  go  to  a  home  filled  with  fine  china 
and  upholstered  furniture.  More  culture  is  often  found  with 
common  ingrain  carpet  and  plain  dishes,  if  the  heart  that  washes 
the  dishes  is  cultured.  All  women  pretend  they  do  not  care  to 
marry.  On  that  point,  and  that  alone,  they  are  not  quite  honest, 
for  it  is  pretension.  The  very  newest  and  of  the  most  pronounced 
type  begin  to  change  their  ideas  of  single  blessedness  if  the  prince 
is  persistent  to  the  end.  It  is  right  for  her  to  have  a  profession, 
but  let  her  be  a  professional  woman  first  of  all,  so  if  she  ever  gets 
tired  of  pretending  she  does  not  care  to  marry,  she  is  fitted  for  a 
wife.  I  would  rather  she  kept  more  to  making  cooking  a  fine 
art,  and  keep  out  of  law, — medicine  is  wise  enough. 

Whenever  people  begin  to  reason  and  think  for  themselves, 
you  may  then  be  able  to  teach  them  a  few  ideas.  The  right  kind 
of  thinking  does  not  cause  the  heart  of  woman  to  become  less 
motherly. 

To  me  the  widest  field  for  exercising  her  brain  is  the  present 
condition  of  her  own  clothing.  The  present  garments  were  never 
constructed  on  logical  reasoning. 

Union  suits  have  become  common,  but  most  women  wear 
corsets,  and  heavy  skirts  from  the  waist.  When  you  sit  down 
and  study  the  subject,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  Dame 
Fashion  must  be  a  half-sister  to  his  satanic  majesty.  Millions  of 
corsets  are  worn,  and  will  be  worn  until  we  reach  the  point  of 
clear  reasoning.    Then  every  corset  will  go  up  in  flames. 

The  most  sensitive  place  in  a  woman's  body  is  the  nerve- 
centre  at  the  waist  line,  and  the  present  heavy  skirts  cause  it  to 
hold  many  extra  folds,  which  will  cause  it  to  become  heated  and 
irritated.  Yet  no  amount  of  argument  could  convince  a  woman 
that  the  heavy  skirts  or  corsets  produce  the  weak  and  painful 
back. 

The  new  woman  must  be  free  and  at  perfect  ease  every  hour 
of  her  existence. 
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How  mucli  brain-work  would  Congress  be  capable  of  doing, 
if  men  wore  such  clothing  ?  I  deem  it  has  been  the  wise  act  of 
Providence  that  these  follies  fell  to  the  lot  of  women,  for  in  time 
woman  will  disentangle  herself,  while,  had  they  fallen  on  man, 
he  would,  without  a  doubt,  have  given  one  long  deep  groan  and 
died  in  harness. 

First  the  union  suit,  then  the  jersey  tights,  over  them  for 
drapery  a  long-waisted  petticoat,  the  waist  being  six  inches  below 
the  waist-line,  thus  keeping  the  nerve-centre  free  from  extra  heat. 
By  a  little  head-work,  any  one  is  able  to  so  adjust  the  skirt  and 
waist  of  the  dress  that  all  the  weight  is  from  the  shoulders.  If 
we,  as  Americans,  wish  to  produce  a  race  worthy  of  the  name, 
there  must  be  reform  in  the  dressing  of  girls  and  women. 

You  may  not  want  to  be  the  new  woman,  but  by  this  corset-  - 
wearing  and  such  heavy  weights  upon  the  waist,  you  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  the  old  woman,  even  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  new  woman  with  her  dainty  laces,  her  free  invigorated 
body,  always  a  high  chest  and  full  waist  that  assures  plenty  of 
lung-action. 

Her  face  radiant  with  health.  Bright  with  love  for  the  one 
that  is  more  than  meat  or  drink  to  her.  Kept  a  child  until  she 
is  fully  grown,  then  a  wife  before  she  has  tired  of  her  day- 
dreams. 

At  fifty,  the  meridian  of  life,  she  hears  from  the  lips  of  her 
manly  sons,  "  This  is  our  mother  who  took  such  care  of  us  in  our 
tender  years."  To  be  worthy  of  this  praise  she  has  studied  eco- 
nomic cooking,  scientific  house-keeping,  child-life,  and  the  great 
need  of  strong  bodies. 

To  be  brave,  patient,  and  tender  in  sorrow,  and  acquire  the 
art  of  seeing  beauty  and  contentment  wherever  her  lot  may  be 
cast.  Worshipping  the  Creator  that  her  soul  may  be  a  shining 
light,  full  of  good  works,  and  worthy  of  the  rest  beyond. 


Slie  Wanted  Dirt  Soap. 

Druggist  (glibly) — "Soap?  Why,  yes  !  This  is  the  famous 
'Zoo  Zoo  Soap,  for  Facial  Faults,' and  this  is  '  Korker's  Kom- 
plexion  Kream  Soap  ;'  here's  '  Tolliver's  Tar, '  makes  shampooing 
a  luxury;  '  Queen  of  Castile,  for  bath  or  toilet,'  and  " 

Mrs.  Casey  (interrupting). — "  Hev  yez  anny  that'll  tek  oflf 
the  durt?" 
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Hyg^iene  as  a  Remedy  and  Propbylactic  for  Disease. 


BY  JOHN  C.  McCANDLESS,  M.D., 
Chicago. 

HE  fact  that  a  majority  of  physicians  cling  to  alcohol 
and  other  poisons  may,  in  part,  be  accounted  for  in 
an  ever-present  desire  to  follow  the  example  of  our 
ancestors. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  conversing  with  a  gentle- 
man who  attended  Harvard  University,  and  who  was  an  admirer 
of  the  late  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, — evidently  a  believer  of  all 
Dr.  Holmes  ever  said  or  did.  He  said  Dr.  Holmes  held  up  a 
piece  of  rusty  iron  and  exclaimed,  that  is  the  kind  of  iron  is  in 
our  bodies,  and  a  pail  of  hog's  lard,  that  is  the  fat  our  bodies  con- 
tain, and  he  believed  it  because  Dr.  Holmes  said  so. 

A  great  number  of  diseases  are  due  to  retained  excretions,  a 
disordered  stomach,  and  retained  faeces,  and  yet  how  few  think 
of  cleansing  the  stomach  and  bowels,  but  instead  give  calomel 
and  other  devitalizing  substances  which  do  injury  in  all  cases  in 
spite  of  assertions  about  medicinal  dosage.  Quantity  does  not 
alter  quality,  although  crude  observation  has  established  the  cur- 
rent belief  that  it  does. 

There  are  only  a  few  men  who  do  any  thinking.  The 
majority  go  to  colleges  to  memorize  some  other  person's  belief. 
Little  wonder  that  so  many  doctors  are  sceptical  of  medicine. 
The  fact  is,  you  cannot  find  a  logical  definition  for  medicine  that 
will  agree  with  the  modern  practice. 

Foster's  "  Dictionary"  gives  it  as  "  the  science  and  art  of 
preserving  the  health  of  the  animal  organism.  .  .  ." 

Is  mercurial  salivation  preserving  the  health  or  the  mor- 
phine fiend — on  a  par  with  any"drunkard — evidence  of  the  science 
and  art  ? 

You  answer  that  the  better  class  of  physicians  don't  salivate 
or  make  morphine  fiends, — at  least  that  much  is  asserted,  but  this 
vaunted  skill  is  like  the  drunkard's  resistance  to  alcoholics  when 
he  first  takes  it  at  pleasure  and  lets  alone  at  pleasure.  But 
granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  salivation  and  the  mor- 
phine habit  are  the  exception  following  the  physician's  prescrip- 
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tion,  it  is  beyond  all  cavil  and  question  a  demonstrable  fact  that 
poisons  destroy  living  matter  when  taken  into  the  body  in  what- 
ever quantity,  even  though  it  be  coated  and  crossed  with  sugar. 
The  microscope  reveals  the  fact  to  us  that  even  the  higher  poten- 
cies of  homoeopathic  attenuation  will  destroy  living  matter.  This 
is  so  with  arsenic,  strychnine,  and  all  other  poisons.  Thus  every 
dose  of  poisonous  substance  destroys  living  matter  commensurate 
with  quantity  given. 

A  dose  of  morphine  given  to-day  will  destroy  the  nerve  sen- 
sibility and  leave  an  unnatural  stupor,  but  the  following  day  a 
little  more  is  required,  with  the  fallacious  idea  that  the  system  is 
getting  used  to  it.  The  living  matter  in  the  cell  is  diminishing 
all  this  time  and  formed  material  is  taking  its  place.  That  is 
how  the  system  is  getting  used  to  it.  This  method  is  followed 
by  an  interference  in  function,  and  the  body  is  in  a  decidedly  un- 
hygienic condition  or  loaded  with  what  is  commonly  known  in 
medical  parlance  as  morbid  accumulation. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  clinical  observation  sustains  the 
use  of  the  afore-mentioned  agents,  but  with  equal  rights  we  may 
as  well  assert  that  clinical  experience  and  observation  sustained 
Koch's  lymph  and  Brown- Sequard's  elixir  or  antitoxin,  although 
it  is  about  six  months  too  soon  to  say  this  of  antitoxin  to  have  it 
received  pleasantly. 

Any  poisonous  substance  or  nostrum  lowers  the  vitality  and 
power  of  resistance  to  disease.  You  are  then  interested  in  know- 
ing what  I  would  do.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  touch  materia 
medica.  Hygiene  and  good  nursing  are  a  superior  course  to 
pursue. 

Dr.  Stedman,  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  1882,  gives  sta- 
tistics covering  ten  years  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever 
patients  as  follows  : 

One  thousand  and  forty-two  treated  by  alcoholics  gave  386 
deaths;  1042  treated  by  mineral  acids  gave  133  deaths;  1042 
treated  with  quinine  and  salicylic  acid  gave  1 19  deaths  ;  1042  left 
to  nature  and  good  nursing  gave  81  deaths. 

Such  clinical  observation  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence. 
Why  then  clog  the  functions  of  the  body  with  the  morbid  accu- 
mulations following  alcoholics,  mineral  acids,  etc.  ?  Is  it  because 
of  a  murderous  intention  or  an  inherited  belief? 

Before  going  further,  I  would  speak  a  few  words  concerning 
disease.    Disease  is  a  condition,  and  consists  in  an  inability  of  one 
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or  more  organs  of  the  body  to  perform  their  function  properly. 
A  sudden  closing  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  from  cold  or  otherwise 
will  be  eflFectively  relieved  by  the  warm  bath  followed  by  a  cold 
bath  and  friction. 

A  remedy  is  eflfected  with  less  waste  of  energy  in  this  way 
than  any  other,  and  no  morbid  accumulation  is  left  to  obstruct 
any  other  function.  In  this  way  hygiene  is  a  prophylactic  as 
well  as  a  remedy. 

If  the  stomach  be  disordered,  subject  it  to  the  laws  of  hygiene. 

A  surgeon  will  scrub  the  surface  or  have  it  thoroughly 
cleansed  before  he  cuts  so  that  excrement  or  dirt  may  not  get  into 
the  circulation  ;  but  if  he  is  asked  to  prescribe  for  a  patient  with 
a  coated  tongue  and  fetid  breath  he  often  adds  insult  to  injury  by 
a  prescription  of  some  disease-producing  substance,  and  leaves 
nature  go  burdened,  although  the  hydrargyri  concreta  may  arouse 
nature,  through  irritation  and  poisonous  eflFect,  to  cause  it  to 
throw  the  disordered  accumulation  and  poison  from  the  system — 
though  not  the  injury  done  to  the  intestine — from  the  procedure 
referred  to. 

There  is  always  a  possibility  of  more  serious  sickness  so  long 
as  the  fetid  accumulations  are  retained  in  the  system.  No  person 
wants  to  eat  and  sleep  beside  an  open  cesspool,  yet  the  human 
stomach,  in  some  instances,  is  little  better  if  we  will  accept  what 
comes  from  it  as  evidence. 

Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  a  great  many  physicians  who 
resort  to  lavage  and  similar  procedures  a  great  advance  is  made 
in  this  direction. 

If  we  object  to  faulty  sewerage  and  plumbing,  we  should 
guard  against  foul  accretions  in  the  stomach,  as  it  comes  nearer 
home  than  any  other.  Close  attention  to  the  bowels  is  just  as 
important.  Everybody  should  have  at  least  one  evacuation  of 
the  bowels  daily.  Retained  excretions  are  in  part  absorbed,  at 
least  the  liquid  part,  and  a  load  of  dejecta  is  carried  around  which 
clogs  the  energies. 

The  warm  water  enema  with  open  air  exercise  will  generally 
overcome  constipation  more  successfully  than  a  great  many 
modern  remedies,  although  constipation  is  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes. 

Before  passing  from  this  part  of  the  paper,  I  wish  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  feet.  It  may  be  claimed  that  the  ancient 
custom  of  washing  the  feet  frequently  was  more  required  owing 
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to  the  amount  of  walking  and  low  sandals  worn,  permitting  the 
feet  to  become  soiled  more  readily,  but  to  this  I  reply  the  hygienic 
influence  of  the  air  and  sun  was  more  enjoyed. 

The  excrement  thrown  off  by  perspiring  feet  and  held  in 
contact  with  the  surface  will  bring  the  system  under  the  suscep- 
tive influence  of  what  is  now  a  foreign  substance. 

Obstructions  to  the  circulations  at  this  point  or  extra  work 
thrown  upon  the  lymphatics  is  placing  a  strain  on  the  system  at 
the  weakest  point. 

The  hygienic  rules  laid  down  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
L,eviticus  concerning  the  body  for  disease,  and  elsewhere  con- 
cerning the  dejecta  in  the  wilderness,  hold  good  in  these  days  as 
fundamental  principles  of  true  medication,  none  more  important, 
however,  than  the  bathing  the  feet  frequently.  It  is  essential  to 
bathe  the  feet  more  often  than  the  face. 

Headaches  have  been  and  are  often  relieved  by  bathing  un- 
comfortable feet.  This  alone  is  argument  enough  for  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  hygiene  of  the  feet.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
bathing  the  feet  often  will  relieve  headache  caused  by  constipa- 
tion, but  I  do  say  the  feet  should  be  bathed  every  day,  and  I  say 
this  regardless  of  injury  from  uncomfortable  shoes,  etc.  This  is 
of  still  greater  importance  to  persons  with  weak  circulation,  as 
the  extremities  sufiier  most  when  the  circulation  fails  to  control 
properly  the  tissues.    Senile  gangrene  is  an  instance  of  this. 

As  a  rule,  we  find  a  greater  amount  of  excrement  than  on 
the  same  extent  of  surface  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  then,  that  all  ofiensive  excrement  be 
separated  from  the  healthy  tissue.  We  should  not  forget  that 
the  same  blood  supplies  the  feet  as  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  practical  application  of  hygiene  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  our  civilization,  and  has  prevented  more  disease  than 
is  given  credit  to. 

It  is  the  people  who  live  in  filth  that  sufi"er  from  contagious 
disease  ;  but  here,  again,  I  include  the  whole  alimentary  canal 
from  mouth  to  anus,  as  well  as  the  external  surroundings,  and 
will  assert,  fearless  of  successful  contradiction,  that  to  find  a  case 
of  diphtheria  in  a  patient  who,  previous  to  the  attack,  had  a  strong 
vital  eSbrt  with  throat,  stomach,  and  bowels  in  a  hygienic  condi- 
tion would  be  a  very  rare  exception,  and  yet  I  know  that  this 
view  is  not  generally  acquiesced  in. 

One  thing  we  know,  and  it  will  be  conceded  by  most  all,  that 
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the  libertine  escapes  specific  disease  by  strict  attention  to  hygiene, 
and  when  hygiene  is  properly  observed  in  every  day  life  many 
forms  of  disease  now  prevalent  will  be  hard  to  find. 

Some  of  our  most  noted  men  find  an  efficient  remedy  in  hy- 
giene, not  only  for  diphtheria,  but  typhoid,  and  also  all  infectious 
diseases. 

Kalasknikofi",  a  noted  Russian  author,  asserts  that  he  has 
better  results  with  hygiene  than  the  so  called  specific  treatment 
in  specific  disease. 

Doctors  who  use  the  hygienic  and  antiseptic  treatment  in 
diphtheria  have  no  such  mortality  as  others  who  tinker  with 
pencils  of  silver  nitrate,  gargles,  antitoxin,  etc. 

Statistics,  gathered  from  those  who  have  made  hygiene  the 
basis  for  treatment,  is  evidence  in  favor  of  this  form  of  treat- 
ment. 

We  find  disease  in  its  worse  form  in  the  filthy-kept  homes, 
among  the  poor  and  debilitated,  and  here  1  have  applied  the  hy- 
gienic treatment  in  diphtheria  after  the  larynx  had  become  so 
seriously  involved  as  to  demand  speedy  relief  or  death  bj  asphyxia, 
— dyspnoea  being  present  to  a  marked  degree.  Accompanying 
the  aforenamed  conditions,  the  patient  unable  to  swallow  water, 
also  the  Eustachian  tubes  involved  so  as  to  destroy  hearing.  In 
such  cases  tracheotomy  is  resorted  to  as  a  rule,  and  to  this  pro- 
cedure the  writer  ofiers  no  objections,  but  when  harmless  reme- 
dies in  conjunction  with  a  hygienic  course  effects  the  desired 
result,  I  prefer  to  follow  it. 

Reputable  physicians  who  have  pursued  a  similar  course 
during  a  lifetime  of  practice  give  statistics  of  uncomplicated 
cases  with  no  mortality,  and  no  mortality  has  followed,  my  prac- 
tice with  diphtheria  so  far.  Possibly  my  stateinent  will  be  dis- 
credited, but  no  one  has  a  right  to  do  so  until  he  has  tried  the 
method  to  which  I  refer. 

How  can  "antitoxin"  be  a  remedy  for  diphtheria?  Being 
a  dangerous  poison,  it  must  needs  reduce  the  resistive  powers  of 
the  body  as  soon  as  brought  in  contact  with  the  healthy  tissue. 
The  diphtheritic  membrane  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  exclud- 
ing septic  matter  from  the  general  circulation. 

Is  there  any  wisdom,  then,  in  reducing  vitality  with  antitoxin, 
and  thereby  produce  a  more  extensive  and  favorable  soil  for  the 
disease-germs  and  putrefaction } 

Is  there  logic  in  the  theory  of  such  a  procedure  ? 
IS 
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If  so,  disease,  then,  must  be  considered  in  Chinese  pathology, 
and  exorcism  will  have  equal  rights  as  a  remedy. 

Statistics  were  furnished  to  show  that  Koch's  lymph  cured 
the  consumptive,  and  it  is  as  little  as  we  can  expect  that  the 
death-rate  would  be  discounted  by  antitoxin.  Any  not  very  skil- 
ful person,  laboring  with  the  imagination  and  other  slight  inflam- 
mations in  the  region  of  the  oesophagus,  can  build  up  statistics 
for  the  sale  of  their  wares,  while  the  laity  are  permitted  a  similar 
position  to  the  curious  person  on  the  corner  gaping  at  the  street 
fakir.  The  most  reputable  physicians  in  the  world  do  not  believe 
in  making  disease  to  cure  disease,  hence  allopathy  is  repudiated  ; 
but  why  give  toxic  horse-serum,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
it  is  disease-producing. 

The  Klebs-Loefl3.er  bacillus  must  be  a  lower  organism  than 
bioplasm,  consequently,  the  bacillus  will  not  suffer  first.  If  vital- 
ity is  strong,  no  doubt  the  irritation  of  the  so-called  remedy 
arouses  nature  to  throw  out  both  the  disease  and  antitoxin  in 
some  instances,  but  in  such  cases  nature  is  better  able  to  do  so 
without  antitoxin. 

The  vaccination  advocates  lay  claim  to  the  abatement  of 
small-pox  as  due  to  the  cow-pox  pus  inoculation,  but  such  claims 
lack  proof,  legal  or  otherwise.  Like  Americus  Vespucci,  having 
America  named  after  him,  credit  is  given  where  it  does  not  belong. 
It  is  an  evil  in  homoeopathic  quantity,  and  while  crude  observa- 
tion has  not  detected  any  injury  following  this  so-called  vaccina- 
tion process  in  robust  children  and  adults,  yet  this  is  no  argument 
in  its  favor.  Where  robust  children  and  adults  properly  observe 
hygiene,  small-pox  need  not  be  feared,  and  never  has  claimed 
victims  under  the  aforenamed  conditions. 

There  is  as  much  philosophy  in  inoculating  people  with 
cow-pox  virus  to  ward  off  small-pox  as  there  would  be  in  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  ancient  heathen  cutting  themselves 
with  knives,  and  following  with  the  infuriated  cry,  "O  Baal, 
hear  us." 

The  frequency  demanded  of  this  flaying  process  and  the  num- 
ber of  scars  required  will  yet  be  reflected  upon  with  the  most  pro- 
found regret  by  every  thoughtful  student  of  the  healing  art. 

There  are  other  considerations  and  others  to  be  considered 
besides  the  healthy.  "  They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician, 
but  they  that  are  sick  ;"  although  it  is  the  custom  in  some 
heathen  countries  to  pay  the  physician  so  long  as  they  enjoy  health. 
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There  can  be  no  consolation  in  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  to  those  who  have  brought  premature  death  to  many 
thousands  by  this  unwarranted  procedure. 

It  is  the  veriest  rot  to  talk  of  pure  or  impure  virus.  A  sim- 
ilar comparison  would  be  a  wicked  and  righteous  devil,  and  it 
would  not  be  the  least  surprising,  if  the  latter  were  well  launched 
by  a  government-fed  subject,  that  it  would  have  advocates 
enough. 

The  ablest  microscopists  are  unable  to  certify  to  the  purity 
or  impurity  of  vaccine  virus. 

The  eminent  professor  A.  M.  Ross,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L., 
F.R.C.I.,  England,  etc.,  says,  "  That  he  knows  that  hundreds  of 
children  were  vaccinated  into  small-pox,  and  died  from  it  during 
the  epidemic  of  1885  in  Montreal."  Continuing,  he  says,  "All 
the  protection  we  have  against  small-pox  or  other  filth  diseases 
comes  from  our  improved  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
and  if  one-quarter  of  the  money  now  spent  for  vaccination  was 
applied  to  improving  the  condition  of  life  in  localities  where 
small-pox,  and  other  filth  diseases  originate,  we  should  not  only 
stamp  out  small-pox,  but  cholera,  diphtheria,  measles,  scarla- 
tina, and  other  diseases  that  are  born  in  filth  and  thrive  upon 
filth. 

"  Cleanliness  is  the  only  natural,  hence  scientific,  protection, 
not  vaccination,  incantation  charms,  witchcraft,  or  any  other 
fetich." 

The  many  children  killed  by  vaccination  possibly  were  pre- 
vented from  having  the  small-pox,  although  some  of  this  number 
carried  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  this  disease  to  an  early 
grave,  and  those  who  survive  carry  the  mark  of  the  beast,  at 
least  the  beast's  pock-mark. 

We  .have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
branded  compulsory  vaccination  as  illegal,  and  given  damages 
against  a  health  board  for  the  same.  (Emil  Schaefer  vs.  The 
Health  Board  of  Boston.) 

Such  decisions  cannot  be  very  pleasant  recollections  to  these 
advocates  of  this  unscientific  practice. 

Hygiene  and  sanitation  are  scientific  preventives  of  disease. 
Friendly  to  the  physician's  effort  as  well  as  the  surgeon,  and  to 
those  who  will  take  pains  to  investigate,  they  can  realize  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations. 
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Xhe  Great  Restorer. 


BY  G.  W.  FUREY,  M.D., 
Sunbury,  Pa. 

LiL,  history  does  not  record  the  beginning  of  search  for 
the  Philosopher's  stone.  The  line  tracery  on  the 
page  of  antiquity  blends  with  extinctions  of  race  and 
types  in  affirmation  of  the  story  of  the  ever-present 
desire  of  man  for  the  balms  and  elixirs  of  his  times  ; 
while  the  appetites,  the  passions,  and  the  depravities  of  to-day 
are  those  of  the  yesterdays  of  all  other  ages.  There  should  be 
little  surprise,  then,  that  any  particular  class  of  the  searchers 
after  the  mystic  alchemy  should  be  the  one  to  develop  the  highest 
attainments,  by  happily  striking  some  accidental  unison  chord 
among  the  medley  of  intonations,  or  that  our  present  lesson 
should  come  to  us  by  the  courtesy  of  the  poet  whose  careless 
musings  were  the  first  to  tell  us  that  "Sleep  is  Nature's  sweet 
restorer."  We  physicians,  in  the  sense  of  scientific  seekers  after 
the  peculiar  stone  some  wafting  fancy  or  beetling  fate  has  set  us 
in  search  of,  dividing  our  noble  profession,  as  we  do,  up  into  the 
numerous  specialties,  are  accustomed  to  bend  our  steps  towards 
the  more  prosaic  regions  where  phlogistic  entities  and  the  grosser 
elements  do  abound  ;  but  at  this  time  we  are  constrained  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  kindly  poet,  and  to  reach  out  after  the  sources 
of  his  inspiration.  Sleep  has  never  been  labelled  by  the  sages 
among  their  exhibits.  From  the  babblings  of  our  friend  the 
poet,  describing  it  as  a  sweet  restorer,  to  the  latest  dissertation 
informing  us  that  it  is  only  a  prosy  disconnection  of  intercourse 
between  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  due  to  a  moderate  and  tempo- 
rary "  grounding"  of  the  wires  of  the  commissures  in  the  abyss 
of  the  unknown,  there  is  a  silence  as  barren  as  that  which  comes 
to  us  from  either  sage  or  poet.  Out  of  the  common  heritage — 
out  of  this  unfathomed  deep — we,  then,  have  a  right  to  dip  of 
the  mists  that  cling,  and  to  see  if,  by  taking  up  the  strangely- 
begotten  axiom  of  the  poet,  it  may  be  given  some  practical  if 
not  therapeutical  form.  Having  upon  so  many  fields  of  venture 
learned  the  reliance  to  be  placed  in  the  steady  hand  of  vis 
medicatrix  natures,  we  can  well  afford  to  stop  for  a  time  in  our 
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routine  of  piracies  from  our  other  friends,  the  authors,  and  inquire 
as  to  any  possible  application  we  may  make  of  this  restorer, 
which  is  ours  by  right  of  "unintentional  discovery."  If  there 
is  to-day  any  respectable  rationale  of  sleep,  it  has  escaped  every 
endeavor  to  find  its  whereabouts.  If  sleep  is  a  suspension  of 
function  alone,  or  of  animation  partly,  either  of  the  physical  or 
of  the  psychical,  or  of  both,  no  man  dare  affirm.  This  uncer- 
tainty furnishes  the  excuse  for  the  few  modest  investigations  we 
may  be  able  to  follow. 

Then,  first,  What  is  sleep?  What  happens  when  we  sleep? 
What  is  \.\.s  modus  operandi  f  What  is  that  general  condition  of 
repose  that  is  also  a  general  restorer  of  the  mind  and  body  from 
the  eflfects  of  fatigue  ?  Observing  the  regularity  of  the  occurrence 
of  sleep  throughout  all  the  animal  kingdom,  and  of  its  counter- 
part, if  not  equivalent,  in  the  vegetable  world,  we  reasonably 
suspect  some  underlying  principle  which  may  prevail  as  a  uni- 
versal factor  in  its  control,  if  not,  possibly,  of  its  production. 

If  we  can  thus  in  a  manner  establish  such  principle,  may  we 
not,  in  a  limited  way,  of  course,  still  with  reasonable  hope,  apply 
it  in  controlling,  soothing,  and  restoring  many  of  the  local  ex- 
haustions of  function  and  of  organ  ? 

We  have  long  observed  that  there  can  be  no  natural  sleep  so 
long  as  there  is  any  considerable  contraction  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  the  body.  We  go  further,  and  say  that  almost  com- 
plete relaxation  of  the  muscles  is  necessary  to  the  production  of 
sleep.  We  no  longer  have  to  stop  to  argue  that  there  is  actual 
diminution  of  blood  in  the  brain  during  sleep  ;  to  which  we  may 
add  another  fact,  not  so  commonly  borne  in  mind,  that  during 
general  relaxation  of  the  muscles  there  is  excess  of  blood  of  the 
venous  circulation  of  the  trunk  and  extremities.  This  would 
make  it  seem  possible  that  the  slowing  of  the  venous  current 
suppresses  or  suspends  the  activities  of  the  nervous  centres  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  of  sleep,  which  it  may  do  by  contributing  to  the 
depletion  of  blood  at  the  brain. 

Here  are  a  few  reasons  for  the  belief :  The  propelling  force 
exerted  upon  the  venous  blood  by  the  heart's  contraction,  as  well 
by  that  of  the  arteries,  is  at  most  merely  nominal,  owing  to  the 
intervention  of  the  capillary  system  of  vessels,  against  which  it 
is  expended.  However,  as  the  blood  must  move  onward,  some 
other  agency  is  essential  to  its  propulsion,  and  so  we  have  it  pie- 
sented  to  us  in  the  preceding  suggestion, — muscular  contraclicn. 
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That  this  point  may  be  fairly  understood,  let  us  follow  the 
return  flow  of  the  blood  that  has  once  passed  through  the  capil- 
laries into  the  fimbrae  of  the  veins.  The  heart's  impulse  ex- 
pended, the  law  of  gravity  only  operating  in  a  minor  part,  and 
that  of  capillary  attraction  of  no  consideration,  we  will  easily  see 
that  as  contraction  of  the  more  distal  of  the  muscles  takes  place, 
another  impetus  is  substituted,  and  that  the  portion  of  the  venous 
column  lying  between  and  beneath  these  muscles  moves  onward 
with  a  volume  and  rhythm  which  correspond  to  the  activity  of 
that  contraction.  Such  contraction  may  be  so  nearly  impercepti- 
ble as  to  assume  a  mere  segmentary  or  sectional  rigidity,  and  as 
segment  after  segment  exerts  its  pressure,  onward  goes  the  col- 
umn in  succession,  until  it  has,  by  the  final  acts  of  the  abdominal 
and  pulmonary  efforts,  become  again  the  arterial  current  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart. 

Without  entering  into  an  inquiry  about  the  ultimate  mo- 
lecular phenomena,  without  trying  to  probe  into  that  mysterious 
abridgment  of  brain  function  that  is  as  unknown  as  is  its 
psychical  properties,  we  may  enter  into  speculation  as  to  whether 
the  determination  of  blood  to  the  organs  of  digestion  after  eating 
accounts  for  one's  disposition  to  take  an  after-dinner  nap,  and 
we  may  ask  the  question,  if  a  light  supper  contributes  to  one's 
untroubled  slumber. 

Observe  one  who  is  dropping  oflF  to  sleep  in  his  chair ;  he 
gradually  settles  down  into  limber  aggregation,  and,  when  his 
chin  at  last  rests  upon  his  peaceful  breast,  and  the  book  he  had 
been  reading  slips  from  his  lapsing  grasp  to  the  floor,  will  he  be 
for  the  first  time  asleep.  He  starts  up  awake,  however,  because 
the  noise  made  by  the  fallen  book  excites,  through  the  auditory 
sensorium,  nerve  centres  in  control  of  enough  muscular  activity 
to  pump  blood  to  the  cerebrum.  The  act  of  gaping  thus  becomes 
a  real  automatic  governor  to  restore  waning  energy  and  wakeful- 
ness, which  it  does  by  directing  the  equilibrium  of  the  blood- 
currents.  Notice  old  Rover  and  Tabby  the  next  time  thej'  awaken 
from  sleep.  The  first  thing  they  will  do  when  they  rise  to  their 
feet  will  be  to  open  their  mouths,  put  out  their  tongues,  and 
stretch  their  bodies  to  the  fullest  extent.  When  this  has  been 
done  they  are  prepared  for  the  next  act  of  their  lives,  for  they 
are  awake  again. 

We  do  not  find  that  sleep  is  as  much  of  an  involuntary 
process  in  many  respects  as  a  casual  attention  to  the  subject  has 
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often  led  us  to  assume.  If  you  are  drowsy  as  you  sit  reading, 
just  take  a  stretch,  or,  better,  get  up  and  walk  across  the  room, 
and  you  are  immediately  aroused.  You  have  simply  pumped 
sufl&cient  blood  from  its  static  condition  in  the  veins  ot  the  body 
and  limbs  to  the  cerebro-spinal  centres. 

The  next  to  impossibility  to  keep  still,  even  when  propped 
and  bolstered  up  by  the  photographer,  is  another  fair  instance  of 
the  continuous  demand  the  brain  makes  upon  the  muscles  to 
supply  its  nutrition. 

No  prisoner  immersed  to  his  neck  in  the  pumping  torture 
ever  found  it  more  necessary  to  "pump  or  drown"  than  does 
every  member  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Not  only  do  the  walls 
of  the  heart  and  chest  find  it  necessary  to  keep  vigorously  at 
work,  but  so  do  all  the  muscles  of  the  body. 

When  it  was  said,  "Earn  thy  bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow,"  it  was  implied  that  we  must  also  maintain  our  health, 
and  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  our  very  lives  as  well. 

The  gestures  of  oratory  as  well  as  the  clinched  fist,  and 
various  contortions  that  go  to  make  accompaniment  of  forced 
and  violent  intellection,  do  so  in  a  more  physiological  sense  than 
we  had  supposed. 

In  that  dread  condition  called  nightmare,  the  most  natural, 
in  fact,  the  instinctive,  effort  of  an  almost  overpowered  will  is 
often  only  directed  to  the  movement  of  enough  muscular  fibres 
to  crook  the  little  finger.  We  are  really  only  sound  asleep  in 
proportion  as  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  and  of  the  abdomen 
become  extensively  relaxed,  respiration  during  sleep  being  almost 
entirely  thoracic.  This  brings  us  to  face  two  propositions, — to 
wit : 

First.  During  rest  of  the  brain,  or  other  organ  or  viscera  of 
the  body,  there  is  temporary  depletion  of  the  blood  supplied  to 
such  part ;  and  it  is  during  such  time  of  rest  that  tissue-respira- 
tion is  rendered  most  favorable  to  the  repair  of  waste  tissues. 

Second.  Certain  parts  of  the  body  may  be  made  to  act  as 
reservoirs  wherein  the  blood  may  be  withheld,  or  even  with- 
drawn, from  other  parts,  while  one  set  of  tissues,  or  one  whole 
organ,  may  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  another. 

Here  we  may  stop  for  an  application  of  our  lesson  in  some 
practical  way  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  extension  of  many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  There 
seem  to  be  so  many  every-day  cases  coming  to  our  notice  that 
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our  so-called  medicines  and  palliatives  do  not  affect,  that  very 
slight  promises  offered  by  other  means  and  measures  ought  to 
receive  close  attention.  With  most  of  our  specific  disorders  self- 
limited,  and  many  of  the  organic  diseases,  when  once  fully 
established,  found  to  be  beyond  repair,  let  us  stop  to  see  in  what 
way  sleep  may  be  controlled  and  pressed  into  service. 

There  is  no  question  of  more  imminence  to-day  than  that  of 
natural  sleep  and  its  relations  to  health.  Men — and  by  that  is 
included  representative  men — driven  to  despair  by  neurasthenic 
conditions,  in  which  insomnia  is  a  prominent  factor,  are  commit- 
ting suicide  every  day,  while  hypnotics  and  anodynes  are  being 
multiplied  without  number.  We  hear  on  every  hand  of  the 
"fastness"  of  the  life  we  lead.  The  truth  is,  that  the  average 
American,  in  all  the  term  implies,  leads  just  the  reverse — a  sed- 
entary life — so  far  as  real  mechanical  living  is  concerned. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  is  given  up  to  despair  at  the  intol- 
erable misery  and  distress,  and  finds  no  balm  in  any  of  the  every- 
day decoctions  and  potions  of  his  times?  Think  of  him,  our 
boasted  American  citizen,  as  you  know  him  !  All  through  the 
winter  months  you  see  him  sitting,  sitting,  sitting,  bent  over  his 
desk,  his  books,  his  business,  bunching  his  abdominal  muscles 
and  interfering  with  their  legitimate  massage  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  removing  nature's  support  from  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  bowels,  thus  contributing  to  a  sluggish  hepatic  circulation. 
If  he  has  more  than  a  square  to  walk,  he  goes  from  and  to  his 
home  on  a  car.  "  Walking  is  too  slow,  you  know."  He  spends 
his  working  hours  cramped  up  in  this  unhealthy  position,  in 
which  there  is  practically  no  muscular  energy  put  forth  for 
"  pumping"  purposes  but  that  which  the  chest  is  compelled  to 
do.  When  evening  comes,  and  he  does  go  out  in  society,  his 
vitality  is  so  enfeebled  by  the  disadvantages  he  has  met  with 
during  the  day  that  he  has  no  desire  for  dancing  or  other  amuse- 
ment, and  so  he  passes  even  his  pleasure  hours  as  well  "  sitting, 
sitting,  sitting,"  tucked  away  in  some  nook  of  the  parlor,  where 
we  still  find  him  "  pumping"  with  his  chest. 

On  goes  the  winter,  and  forth  comes  the  spring.  Out  of  his 
shell,  as  it  were,  he  steps  to  try  some  of  its  proverbial  balminess. 
But  his  thoracic  viscera  and  apparatus,  owing  to  the  long  and 
unnatural  labor  they  have  undergone,  have  not  the  tone  and 
vitality  to  endure  that  which  belongs  to  health,  and  at  the  first  un- 
guarded moment,  with  its  chilling  blast,  on  comes  the  consequent 
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attack  of  pneumonia,  or  the  awakening  of  some  latent  disease 
that  is  even  worse. 

We  are  told  that  the  lassitude  that  attends  the  school-room 
and  the  counting-room  is  the  result  of  bad  ventilation.  The 
truth  is,  that  modern  buildings,  lighted  and  heated  as  they  are, 
are  generally  well  ventilated.  All  that  is  needed  in  the  school- 
room is  to  interpose,  with  the  other  duties,  proper  athletic  exer- 
cises. All  that  is  needed  in  the  counting-room  and  oflSce  is  an 
occasional  short  walk,  supplemented  by  methodical  gymnastics 
every  day  in  the  open  air, — of  which  walking  is  the  best,  the 
natural  one. 

In  our  waking  hours  let  us  be  aware  of  the  whole  duty  of 
the  whole  mechanism  of  the  circulatory  system,  distributing  to 
it,  as  a  whole,  the  work  nature  designed  for  it ;  then,  when  the 
day's  work  is  done,  and  we  retire  for  the  night's  rest,  we  may 
cuddle  up  into  some  agreeable  and  cosey  position,  compose  our 
troubled  thoughts,  allow  the  work- a  day  blood  of  the  tired  brain 
to  settle  back  into  the  receptacles  awaiting  for  it  in  the  veins  of 
distant  parts,  and  let  the  tender  arms  of  Morpheus  fold  us  in  the 
downy  robe  of  oblivion  called  "  Nature's  sweet  restorer." 

If  we  can  in  this  simple  way  use  our  knowledge  of  sleep  in 
so  broad  and  general  a  sense,  of  course  we  will  not  search  long 
for  fields  in  which  to  multiply  its  applications  in  manners  more 
specific. 

If  we  have  brain  or  spinal  trouble,  due  to  injury,  alcoholism, 
or  la  grippe,  call  oflF  the  incessant  pounding  influence  of  an  ex- 
cited circulation  by  some  kindly  posture  of  the  body,  allowing 
these  delicate  centres  to  be  thus  relieved  of  dangerous  quantities 
of  blood  by  its  accumulation  within  the  veins  of  the  extremities. 

In  many  troubles  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  of  the  several 
linings  of  each,  we  may  often  limit  the  frictional  conditions,  and 
in  that  way  much  of  the  attending  pain  and  irritation,  by  strap- 
ping the  chest  thoroughly  and  causing  the  respiratory  movements 
to  be  abdominal.  Whenever  one  organ  is  the  seat  of  disease,  it 
demands  the  opportunity  to  recover  under  conditions  when  there 
is  as  little  turgescence  as  possible,  and  if  we  can  in  any  way 
economize  its  energy  of  function  or  waste  of  tissue  by  using  any 
of  the  other  organs  to  do  its  work,  we  will  have  done  so  on  the 
principle  that  gives  the  mind  sleep. 

Thus,  when  a  lung  is  struggling  to  do  the  work  of  two  while 
its  mate  is  silent  with  the  dulness  of  pneumonia,  let  us  call  in 
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the  neighbors, — the  kidneys,  skin,  and  bowels, — that  they  may 
do  as  much  of  its  elimination  work  as  possible.  In  a  given  case, 
where  an  excited  muscular  system  and  an  excited  brain  act  and 
react  upon  each  other  in  that  compound  manner  known  as 
delirium,  if  we  consult  the  natural  laws  of  natural  sleep  we  may 
utilize  them  by  producing  a  quiet  that  shall  be  mutual. 

Soothe  the  sensorium  not  only  by  preventing  strange  noises, 
sights,  and  odors  to  annoy,  but  be  patient  and  delicate  in  every 
opportunity  to  please.  Please  the  appetite,  assuage  the  thirst, 
and  smooth  the  pillow, — even  the  turning  of  which  makes  it 
strangely  fresher  and  softer. 

So  it  will  be  with  our  friend  who  has  a  white  swelling  of  his 
joint.  Place  the  joint  within  the  comfort  of  a  plaster  cast ;  keep 
the  part  quiet,  as  the  sleeping  brain  is  kept  quiet,  by  the  agency 
of  other  regions  of  the  body,  helping  the  cast  and  proper  band- 
aging to  rid  it  of  surplusage  of  blood,  and  it  will  soon  get  well. 

As  we  meet  more  and  more  with  the  scientific  tendencies  of 
the  times,  and  as  they  bring  to  us  the  lessons  of  experience 
coming  to  us  from  the  broad  fields  of  our  own  and  the  observa- 
tion of  others,  we  will  be  continuously  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
mankind  is  in  possession  of  rernedies  as  well  as  medicines,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  "  Nature's  sweet  restorer." 


Military  Hygiene.^ 


BY  MAJOR  CHARLES  SMART, 
Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  Army  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


'YGEIA  was  the  goddess  of  health,  the  daughter  of 
^sculapius.  Hygiene  is  the  science  of  health.  It 
=  was  called  by  Professor  Parkes  the  art  of  preserving 
health ;  but  since  he  wrote  the  introduction  to  his 
classical  work  hygiene  has  been  developed  by  study 
and  observation  into  a  science,  and  its  art  or  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  its  laws  has  received  the  name  of  sanitation.  "We  are 
here  to  study  the  science  and  its  practical  applications,  not  only 
that  we  may  protect  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  from  the 
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attacks  of  disease,  but  that  we  may  preserve  their  physical  powers 
at  their  taaximum  at  vigor. 

The  duties  of  an  army  surgeon  are  various.  They  require 
him  to  be  a  many-sided  specialist.  When  a  soldier  becomes  sick, 
the  army  medical  ofEctr  has  to  treat  him  as  his  attending  physi- 
cian ;  when  accidents  or  injuries  occur,  he  has  to  be  prepared  for 
the  emergency  as  operative  surgeon,  but  at  all  times  he  has  to 
watch  over  the  health  and  strength  of  the  command  as  its  sani- 
tary or  health  ofBcer.  In  this  last  respect  his  duties  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  health  commissioner  of  a  munici- 
pality. The  health  officer  of  a  city  has  to  guard  the  community 
against  the  introduction  of  infectious  diseases  by  a  system  of 
quarantine  or  of  careful  inspection.  If  any  infectious  disease, 
such  as  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  cholera,  or 
yellow  fever,  should  make  its  appearance  in  the  city,  notwith- 
standing his  precautions,  he  must  endeavor  to  prevent  its  spread 
by  isolation,  disinfection,  and  other  special  means,  meanwhile 
determining,  if  possible,  its  derivation  and  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  other  cases  from  the  same 
source.  He  has  likewise  to  guard  the  city  against  any  outbreak 
of  disease  from  local  insanitary  conditions,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
see  that  all  nuisances  are  abated.  He  has  to  look  after  the 
wholesomeness  of  meat,  milk,  and  vegetables,  and  the  condition  as 
to  purity  or  adulteration  of  various  articles  of  food.  He  has  to 
keep  guard  over  the  water-supply,  whether  general  from  the  city 
reservoir  or  local  from  wells  or  springs,  and  to  provide  for  the 
satisfactory  removal  of  offal,  garbage,  wastewater  and  night  soil. 
Lastly,  he  is  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  vital  statistics  of 
the  community.  To  enable  him  to  perform  these  various  duties 
he  has  the  assistance  of  a  staff  of  expert  employes,  including 
sanitary,  police,  and  plumbing  inspectors,  bacteriologists,  analysts, 
and  statisticians. 

The  army  medical  officer  has  similar  responsibilities,  but  he 
has  no  such  staff ;  he  must  be  prepared  to  undertake  by  himself 
any  or  all  of  these  duties  as  the  occasion  may  require.  Hence 
the  necessity  on  his  part  for  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  practical  hygiene  than  is  usually  conveyed  in  the 
curriculum  of  a  medical  college. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  status  of  the  army  medical 
officer  as  a  health  officer  has  been  officially  recognized.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  republic  he  was  charged  by  the 
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Regulations  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  eradicate  contagion  ; 
but  this  meant  only  contagion  in  the  hospitals,  the  contagion  of 
hospital  gangrene  and  of  the  deadly  typhus  fever,  and  gave  him 
no  power  over  the  general  well-being  of  the  troops.  The  Regu- 
lations of  1828  provided  that  when  troops  were  in  quarters  the 
surgeon  should  from  time  to  time  inspect  the  rooms  and  kitch- 
ens, the  quality  and  preparation  of  the  food,  and  the  location 
and  condition  of  the  vaults,  reporting  defects  and  suggesting 
improvements  to  the  commanding  oflBcer,  who  was  thereupon 
directed  to  take  such  action  as  seemed  to  him  necessary  and 
proper.  The  surgeons  did  this  honestly  and  faithfully,  inspecting 
and  recommending  until  they  became  tired  of  making  recommen- 
dations that  were  never  carried  into  effect,  for  the  commanding 
officers  of  those  days  seldom  considered  it  needful  or  proper  to 
take  any  action,  but  instead  often  regarded  the  medical  officer  as 
officious  and  meddlesome,  and  his  report  and  recommendations 
as  reflections  on  their  administration.  For  many  years  the  Reg- 
ulation was  therefore  a  dead  letter  ;  but  in  progress  of  time  the 
popularization  of  sanitary  science  became  such  that  military 
commanders  began  to  have  a  better  appreciation  of  sanitary 
recommendations,  and  as  a  result  we  have  now  vastly  improved 
conditions  and  lessened  rates  of  sickness  and  mortality.  At 
the  present  time  most  military  officers  are  as  interested  in  the 
sanitary  condition  of  their  men  as  are  the  medical  officers 
themselves. 

I  have  told  you  that  the  duties  of  the  military  health  officer 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  civilian  officer  ;  they 
are  both  based  on  the  same  principles.  It  may  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  outline  briefly  some  of  the  salient  features  in  the  history 
of  hygiene  that  you  maj'  the  better  appreciate  the  value  of  sani- 
tation in  improving  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  Ordinarily 
medical  men  in  dealing  with  medical  history  drop  back  to  Hip- 
pocrates, the  father  of  medicine,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ  ;  but  hygiene  was  known  and  hygienic  rules  fol- 
lowed long  before  his  time.  Among  the  Greeks  the  very  name 
hygeia  suggests  its  existence  as  far  back  as  the  mythical  time  of 
Homer's  Iliad  ;  while  about  the  rame  time  in  the  wilderness  of 
Southern  Syria  the  leader  of  the  Israelites  elaborated  a  system  of 
sanitary  rules  for  the  protection  of  the  nation  which  he  had 
formed  out  of  the  Egyptian  bondsmen.  In  doing  this,  however, 
it  is  probable  that  he  gathered  up  into  one  system  of  sanitary 
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law  all  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  then  possessed  by  the  priests 
and  learned  men  of  the  Egyptians.  He  insisted  on  cleanliness, 
the  isolation  of  the  sick,  and  care  in  the  selection  of  articles  of 
diet ;  and  in  carrying  into  eflfect  these  rules,  which  was  scrupu- 
lously done  by  the  Jews  in  after  ages,  they  oftentimes  protected 
themselves  from  epidemics  of  disease  which  scourged  Iheir  Chris- 
tian neighbors. 

It  is,  however,  to  Hippocrates  that  the  credit  is  usually 
given  of  having  been  the  first  teacher  of  hygiene.  He  had  es- 
tablished a  sanitarium  and  college  of  medicine  at  the  springs  on 
the  Island  of  Kos  in  the  ^gean  Sea  ;  and  his  name  and  reputa- 
tion were  known  throughout  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world, 
— that  is,  throughout  the  Grecian  peninsula  and  in  the  settlements 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  related  that  Pericles 
sent  for  him  to  come  and  save  the  city  when  the  plague  was 
devastating  Athens  and  threatening  the  extinction  of  the  people. 
He  went,  and  found  magnificent  dwellings  and  luxurious  inte- 
riors, but  the  city  as  a  whole  saturated  with  filth.  He  began 
his  work  of  sanitation  by  draining  and  cleaning  up,  and  endeav- 
ored to  protect  against  seizure  by  keeping  large  bonfires,  to  which 
aromatics  had  been  added,  burning  in  the  streets  ;  thus  recogniz- 
ing, not  an  infection  which  he  was  destroying,  but  an  unusual 
and  harmful  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  which  he  was 
endeavoring  to  alter.  This  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  explanation  of  the  existence  of  epidemic  disease  has 
survived  almost  to  the  present  day,  lingering  longest  in  connec- 
tion with  influenza,  but  the  progress  of  bacteriology  may  be  said 
to  have  now  laid  it  to  rest.  On  his  return  to  Kos  he  wrote  his 
book  on  "  Air,  Water,  and  Places,"  which  is  regarded  as  the  first 
work  written  on  the  subject  of  hygiene. 

Rome  received  her  instruction  in  medicine  from  Greek  physi- 
cians ;  but  she  appears  to  have  elaborated  her  own  system  of 
sanitation,  for  the  great  sewer  of  the  Tarquins,  which  to-day 
helps  to  carry  off  the  waste  water  of  the  city,  was  built  140  years 
before  Hippocrates  was  born.  It  opens  into  the  Tiber  by  an  arch 
twelve  feet  high,  surrounded  by  three  tiers  of  voussoirs.  Three 
hundred  years  later  the  Appian  Way  was  commenced,  and  the 
first  water  from  a  distance  was  brought  into  the  city  by  the 
Censor  Appius  Claudius  Caecus.  In  another  300  years,  or  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  the  aqueducts  bringing  water  from  the  Sabine 
hills  were  270  miles  long,  thirty  miles  crossing  the  campagna  on 
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lofty  arches.  The  campagna  at  that  time  was  covered  with 
villas  and  country  seats  ;  malaria  was  unknown,  for  drainage 
and  cultivation  kept  it  in  good  sanitary  condition.  Every 
care  was  taken  of  the  health  of  the  people  and  of  the  sani 
tation  of  the  imperial  city.  Later,  hygiene  degenerated  into 
luxury,  which  has  left  a  record  in  the  ruins  of  the  public  baths. 
The  colonnade  surrounding  the  Thermae  of  Caracallus  was  a 
mile  long,  and  enclosed  trees,  flowers,  lawns,  and  a  stadium  for 
the  exercise  recommended  to  be  taken  after  the  bath  ;  but  if  one 
were  lazy,  the  halls,  theatre,  museum,  library,  etc.,  within  the 
building  afforded  other  means  of  enjoyment.  At  the  present  day 
the  remains  of  this  structure  are,  after  the  Colosseum,  the  grandest 
ruins  in  Rome. 

In  progress  of  time  the  civilization  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  swept  away  by  the  inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians. 
Alaric,  of  the  Visigoths,  captured  Rome  early  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  Genseric  towards  the  middle  of  that  century  completed  its 
destruction.  The  dark  ages  descended  upon  Europe,  and  nearly 
a  thousand  years  elapsed  before  the  dawn  of  our  modern  civil- 
ization began  to  illumine  the  mental  atmosphere  of  the  Aryan 
race. 

Two  diseases  which  affected  humanity  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  recorded  history  had  much  influence  in  stimulating  a 
practical  interest  in  preventive  medicine.  To  leprosy  we  owe  our 
present  hospital  systems,  and  to  the  plague  our  system  of  quaran- 
tine and  maritime  sanitation. 

Leprosy  was  common  among  the  Israelites  throughout  their 
history.  They  brought  the  disease  with  them  from  Egypt,  and 
from  the  Egyptians  also  Moses  no  doubt  obtained  his  rules  for 
diagnosis  and  for  the  segregation  of  the  lepers  without  the  camp, 
as  given  in  Chapter  XII  of  Leviticus.  General  Lew  Wallace,  in 
his  novel,  "  Ben  Hur,"  gives  a  realistic  picture  of  the  life  of  those 
affected  with  leprosy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Lep- 
rosy was  introduced  into  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  first  century  by 
troops  returning  from  Syria,  and  thence  it  spread  slowly,  almost 
imperceptibly,  to  the  colonies  in  France,  Spain,  and  Britain.  A 
thousand  years  later  it  was  epidemic  in  Europe,  and  continued  so 
for  many  hundred  years  ;  even  royalty  was  not  exempt  from  its 
infection.  Every  town  of  any  size  had  its  hospitals  for  the  iso- 
lation of  the  lepers.  There  were  95  in  England,  and  no  less  than 
2000  in  France,  and  the  laws  regulating  them  and  their  inmates 
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were  strictly  enforced.  These  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to 
the  suppression  of  the  disease.  A  few  survivals  of  its  existence 
continue  in  Europe,  notably  Norway.  Its  prevalence  continues  in 
Asia  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the  West 
Indies ;  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  2  per  cent,  of  the  natives  are 
said  to  be  affected. 

The  nature  of  the  plagues  of  ancient  history  is  uncertain. 
Besides  that  which  we  now  recognize  as  plague,  they  probably 
included  all  fulminant  febrile  infections.  We  do  not  know  the 
nature  of  the  plague  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  nor  of  that 
which  devastated  Rome  thirty  years  earlier,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  lyivy,  destroyed  most  of  the  slaves,  one-half  of  the  citizens, 
many  senators,  priests,  tribunes,  and  two  successive  consuls. 
Bubonic  plague  was  described  as  a  foreign  disease  by  the  earlier 
Roman  writers.  Europe  did  not  become  invaded  until  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  a.d.  542,  when  it  entered  Constantinople  from 
Asia  Minor.  After  this  there  were  repeated  reintroductions  or 
epidemics  developed  from  sporadic  cases.  A  great  wave  started 
at  Genoa  in  1346,  and  continued  with  periodic  exacerbations  for 
twenty  years,  during  which  25,000,000  people  were  destroyed. 
At  this  time  contagion  was  noted  as  a  factor  in  its  spread,  and  Boc- 
cacio  tells  us  of  the  efforts  made  to  preserve  Florence  by  exclud- 
ing the  disease.  Sanitary  cordons,  the  equivalent  of  what  in  our 
day  we  call  "shot-gun  quarantines,"  were  drawn  around  healthy 
places  to  preserve  them,  and  around  infected  places  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  pestilence.  Venice  at  this  time  was  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  world.  Her  vessels  brought  home  the 
products  of  the  East,  and  occasionally  among  them  cases  of  the 
Oriental  plague.  In  1423  she  built  a  lazaretto  for  infected  sailors, 
but  not  until  1484  were  laws  enacted  for  the  detention  of  vessels 
from  infected  ports  prior  to  permitting  the  admission  of  the  crew, 
passengers,  or  cargo.  The  city  of  London  suffered,  as  did  all  the 
other  European  cities.  Sporadic  cases  were  noted  every  year, 
and  occasionally  the  disease  spread  with  epidemic  violence.  In 
1665  the  city  had  been  comparatively  exempt  for  seventeen  years  ; 
but  in  the  summer  of  this  year  70,000  persons  died  out  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  less  than  half  a  million,  two  thirds  of  whom  had  fled 
into  the  country.  The  great  fire  occurred  next  year ;  and  the 
subsequent  freedom  from  plague  was  attributed  by  many  to  this 
purification  by  fire  and  the  subsequent  rebuilding  of  the  city  on 
better  sanitary  plans ;  but  about  the  same  time  the  disease  began 
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to  subside  all  over  Europe.  Continental  cities  ascribed  their 
protection  to  strict  quarantine,  but  England  did  not  institute 
quarantine  until  1720,  when  a  deadly  epidemic  in  Marseilles 
threatened  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  progress  of  civilization,  of 
which  sanitation  is  a  part,  has  banished  plague,  and  it  is  now 
found  only  in  the  country  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  in  cer- 
tain of  the  seaports  in  China.  It  ravaged  Canton  and  Hong-Kong 
in  1894. 

The  discovery  of  the  protective  value  of  vaccination  was  the 
first  grand  step  made  by  preventive  medicine  after  the  modern 
revival  of  learning.  On  May  14,  1796,  Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  of 
Berkeley,  England,  vaccinated  a  boy  from  the  sore  on  a  milkmaid's 
finger,  and  on  July  1,  following,  inoculated  him  with  small-pox. 
The  protective  influence  proved  by  this  experiment  took  the  mor- 
tal sting  from  a  disease  which  for  ages  had  more  than  decimated 
the  human  race.  It  has  been  estimated  that  prior  to  this  dis- 
covery one  sixth  of  those  born  fell  victims  to  small  pox,  and  of 
those  who  survived  many  were  deaf,  blind,  and  disfigured.  The 
small-pox-pitted  face,  so  common  in  the  early  days  of  this  century, 
is  now  a  rarity  among  civilized  nations. 

The  study  of  typhus  fever  in  prisons,  ships,  camps,  and  the 
crowded  slums  of  large  cities,  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a 
contagion  or  pathogenic  influence  which  appeared  to  be  called 
into  being  under  conditions  of  over-crowding  and  insuflBciency  of 
fresh  air,  and  led  to  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  air-space  and 
ventilation  as  sanitary  factors  in  dwellings.  The  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  practical  application  of  this  knowledge  were  the 
suppression  of  typhus  fever  and  hospital  gangrene,  and  the  lessened 
prevalence  of  consumption  and  of  those  cachectic  conditions  that 
originate  in  ochlesis  or  crowd-poisoning. 

Its  further  study,  leading  to  the  distinction  between  typhoid 
and  typhus  fevers,  had  also  important  sanitary  bearings,  for  it 
ultimately  showed  that  the  germ  of  the  former  disease  was  to  be 
found  in  the  excreta.  For  a  time  exhalations  from  these  were 
regarded  as  containing  the  infective  material.  The  sewers  of  a 
city  containing  typhoid  fever  patients  were,  in  the  language  of 
Dr.  "William  Budd,  "a  continuation  of  the  diseased  intestines."  . 
Sewer  air  had,  therefore,  to  be  kept  from  our  houses,  and  to  this 
effort  to  protect  us  from  typhoid  exhalations,  we  are  indebted  for 
many  improvements  in  sewage  systems  and  house  plumbing. 
Later,  when  the  propagation  of  the  disease  by  watep  was  discov- 
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ered,  the  attention  of  practical  sanitarians  became  directed  to  the 
protection  and  purification  of  water-supplies,  an  agitation  which 
is  still  in  progress. 

I  have  said  that  the  plagua  gave  us  our  quarantines  for  pro- 
tection against  exotic  diseases.  It  is,  however,  to  cholera  and 
yellow  fever  that  we  owe  the  improved  quarantine  methods  of  the. 
present  day.  Cholera  made  its  first  progress  over  Europe  in  1830  ; 
and  in  its  periodic  visitations  since  that  time  it  has  always  come 
from  India,  and  generally  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  annual 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  brought  cholera  as  well  as  pilgrims  to  the 
holy  city  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  pilgrims  from  Europe  carried 
the  infection  with  them  on  their  homeward  journey. 

International  conferences  were  called  at  various  times  to 
consider  the  best  system  of  protection.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  that  of  Constantinople  in  1866,  which  established  a 
quarantine  under  international  auspices  in  the  Red  Sea  to  inter- 
cept infected  vessels  and  prevent  Mecca  from  becoming  a  great 
distributing  centre.  This  did  much  to  restrain  the  advance  of 
the  disease  and  to  relieve  the  local  quarantines  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Later  conferences,  as  at  Vienna  in  1874  and  at  Rome  in 
1885,  did  much  to  lessen  the  cruelties  of  a  prolonged  quarantine 
by  recognizing  the  English  view, — that  importation  of  the  germ 
was  of  less  material  consequence  than  local  filth  and  insanitary 
conditions  in  the  invaded  seaport.  Local  sanitation  then  became 
the  order  of  the  day,  with  medical  inspection  of  incoming  vessels 
to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  disease,  giving  free  pra- 
tique if  no  case  had  occurred  on  the  ship  and  if  seven  days  had 
elapsed  since  leaving  the  port  of  departure  ;  but  if  the  ship  was 
infected  provision  was  made  for  the  removal  of  her  sick,  the  re- 
tention under  observation  of  those  who  apparently  were  well,  and 
the  disinfection  of  the  vessel  and  her  cargo. 

Yellow  fever  gave  us  a  similar  quarantine  or  sanitary  service 
in  the  United  States.  The  belief  that  yellow  fever  was  indigenous 
in  this  country  rendered  our  quarantines  valueless  for  many  years. 
Since  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  however,  the  disease  has  been 
regarded  as  an  exotic,  and  since  the  wide-spread  epidemic  of 
1878-79  it  has  been  excluded  from  the  country  by  an  inspection 
servjce  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  vessel,  the  detention  of 
infected  persons,  and  the  disinfection  of  infected  ships. 

The  registration  of  vital  statistics  and  the  institution  ot 
boards  of  health  were  two  most  important  agencies  in  the  modern 
16 
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progress  of  practical  hygiene.  The  record  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  was  made  at  first  for  legal  purposes  only.  It  was  not 
until  1839,  when  Dr.  William  Farr  prepared  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  registrar-general  of  England,  that  the  value  of  vital 
statistics  in  directing  the  work  of  sanitation  became  demonstrated. 
The  mortality  returns  were  the  most  important  in  this  respect. 
They  showed  the  excessive  number  of  deaths  among  children 
under  five  years  of  age  ;  the  high  death-rate  in  cities  as  compared 
with  the  rural  districts,  and  in  certain  parts  of  a  city  as  compared 
with  certain  other  parts  of  it ;  the  high  death-rate  among  persons 
engaged  in  certain  trades,  and  the  high  rates  occasioned  at  times 
by  certain  diseases.  All  these  facts  led  to  observation  and  study 
for  their  explanation,  and  these  again  suggested  hygienic  meas- 
ures to  remedy  the  insanitary  conditions  that  were  discovered. 
England  has  the  most  efiicient  system  of  registration.  The  local 
registrars  report  weekly  to  the  head-quarters  in  London,  and 
from  the  office  of  the  registrar- general  are  issued  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly,  and  annual  reports.  The  registrars- general  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin  publish  similar  reports  for  Scotland  and  Ireland 
respectively.  In  the  United  States  many  cities  and  a  few  of  the 
States  have  excellent  systems,  but  taken  as  a  whole  this  country 
is  far  behind  in  the  registration  of  vital  statistics.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  army  ;  for  the  army  medical  officer  re- 
ports all  cases  of  sickness  as  well  as  deaths,  and  this  it  is  which 
gives  so  much  value  to  the  statistical  reports  of  the  surgeon-gen- 
eral. An  excess  of  sickness  over  the  average  of  the  army  at  any 
one  post  can  be  detected  immediately,  and  the  character  of  the 
reported  cases  generally  gives  some  indication  of  the  nature  of 
the  necessary  preventive  measures. 

Boards  of  health,  or  local  sanitary  authorities,  were  a  result 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  excessive  death-rates  as  developed 
by  the  registration  returns.  Their  duty  was  to  lessen  such  rates 
by  preventing  or  removing  the  insanitary  conditions  that  gave 
rise  to  disease  or  promoted  its  spread.  In  this  country  boards 
were  first  appointed  in  our  large  and  growing  cities.  Much  good 
was  accomplished  by  them  within  their  jurisdiction  ;  but  it 
speedil}'  became  evident  that  for  efficient  work  there  must  be  such 
a  co-operation  among  the  local  officials  as  could  only  be  eflfected 
by  the  intervention  of  the  State.  After  a  time  State  boards  of 
health  began  to  be  organized  by  various  legislatures  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  much  of  this  work  of  organization  was  carried 
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out  by  medical  men  who  had  served  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. Their  duties  and  experience  as  army  medical  officers  had 
impressed  upon  them  the  value  of  preventive  measures  and  each, 
having  influence  in  his  own  State,  became  an  important  agent  in 
promoting  the  progress  of  public  sanitation.  Derby  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Ranch  in  Illinois,  Hewett  in  Minnesota,  Baker  in 
Michigan,  and  many  other  pioneers  of  State  medicine  in  this 
country  were  volunteer  medical  officers  during  the  war. 

Many  of  the  annual  reports  of  municipal  boards  contain 
valuable  papers  in  the  form  of  reports  of  committees  on  the  local 
water-supply,  drainage,  sewerage,  etc.,  and  on  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  suppression  of  epidemic  diseases.  The  reports  of 
the  State  boards  also  are  mines  of  sanitary  information. 

But  you  will  readily  understand  that  just  as  there  are  subjects 
of  sanitary  import  that  exceed  the  jurisdiction  of  a  municipality 
and  require  the  intervention  of  State  authority,  so  there  are  sub- 
jects so  extensive  as  to  reach  beyond  the  lines  of  a  particular 
State,  although  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  that  State.  One  which  is  calling  for  federal  legisla- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  the  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  rivers 
and  other  natural  sources  of  water-supply,  the  people  of  one  State 
who  drink  the  water  having  no  authority  over  the  sewage  disposal 
of  cities  in  an  adjoining  State  by  which  it  is  contaminated.  To 
preserve  the  people  of  the  whole  country  from  insanitary  conditions, 
a  perfect  co-operation  is  needful  among  State  and  local  authorities. 
A  good  understanding  prevails  among  medical  and  sanitary 
authorities,  but  these  are  too  often  powerless  to  accomplish  the 
end  in  view.  Municipal  authorities  and  State  legislation  view 
the  sanitary  proposition  from  the  financial  stand-point,  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  a  special 
and  costly  method  of  sewage  disposal  that  the  water-supply  of 
some  other  State  or  city  may  be  protected.  The  protection  of  the 
coast-line  against  the  importation  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  small- 
pox, etc.,  is  also  a  subject  on  which  there  must  be  either  a  perfect 
co-operation  among  local  authorities  or  a  federal  supervision,  for 
an  efficient  quarantine  at  one  seaport  is  of  no  value  to  a  country 
if  the  disease  effects  a  landing  through  the  inefficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice at  another  port.  There  are  also  many  questions  concerning 
protection  from  indigenous  disea.ses,  such  as  consumption  and 
typhoid  fever,  which  are  of  interest  to  all  the  States,  and  which 
could  be  studied  to  better  advantage  under  national  auspices  than 
by  the  individual  and  unco-ordinated  efforts  of  the  several  States. 
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For  these  reasons  most  of  the  medical  and  sanitary  men  of 
this  country  are  anxious  to  see  established  a  National  Board  of 
Health.  In  this  respect  the  United  States  is  behind  the  age. 
The  English  have  a  central  health  authority  called  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  comes  when  necessary  to  the  assistance 
of  the  local  health  authorities.  Germany  has  its  imperial  board, 
which  has  become  famous  by  the  work  of  Dr.  Robert  Koch  in  its 
laboratory.  Our  Mexican  neighbors  have  a  Superior  Board  of 
Health  for  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  State  boards,  and  even 
Japan,  the  latest  national  adjunct  to  modern  civilization,  has  a 
Central  Board  of  Health. 

In  1 87 1  a  number  of  sanitarians  met  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  an  American  Public  Health  Association.  One  of  the 
objects  of  this  association  was  to  secure  legislation  on  behalf  of 
the  public  welfare,  and  particularly  to  obtain  federal  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  by  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Board  of  Health.  But  its  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
neutralized  by  an  argument  based  on  the  unconstitutionality  of 
such  a  board.  In  the  cession  of  certain  of  their  powers  by  the 
States  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  general  protection,  the 
police  powers  of  the  States  were  not  included.  The  right  of  the 
local  authorities  to  be  supreme  in  such  matters  prevented  action 
by  the  general  government.  A  few  years  afterwards,  however, 
the  disastrous  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  which  devastated  the 
South  in  1878,  so  overcame  the  States'  rights  doctrine  in  connec- 
tion with  health  matters  that  the  strongest  supporters  of  a  Na- 
tional Board  of  Health  were  the  members  of  Congress  from  the 
Southern  States.  A  bill  establishing  a  board  was  passed  in  1879, 
and  this  board  did  excellent  service  in  protecting  the  country 
from  imported  disease,  and  in  promoting  sanitary  work  in  the 
various  States.  Under  the  impetus  given  to  sanitation  during 
the  few  years  of  its  existence  boards  of  health  were  organized  in 
most  of  the  States,  and  these  latter  fostered  the  organization  of 
local  boards  and  kept  up  close  official  relations  with  them,  so 
that  nothing  of  a  threatening  character  could  occur  in  any  part 
of  the  State  without  an  immediate  reference  to  the  State  board 
for  advice  or  assistance. 

The  National  Board  was  ultimately  destroyed  by  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  influences  which  opposed  its  organization. 
The  Marine-Hospital  Service  now  conducts  the  duties  of  maritime 
quaraatiue  oa  the  liaes  established  by  the  National  Board  of 
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Health,  but  this  service  does  not  fulfil  the  purposes  of  a  federal 
board  in  questions  of  internal  sanitation.  Medical  men  and  sani- 
tarians are  therefore  as  earnest  at  the  present  time  as  they  were 
in  187 1  in  their  efforts  to  secure  national  health  legislation  ;  and 
as  the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress  last  year  indicated  its 
necessity,  there  seems  some  prospect  that  this  country  may  soon 
have  a  central  or  federal  sanitary  bureau  or  even  a  Department  of 
Health,  as  urged  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

I  have  given  you  this  general  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation  that  you  may  be  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  relations  of  military  to  public  hygiene  ;  for  the  army  medical 
oificer  in  time  of  peace  has  usually  a  civilian  settlement  attached 
to  his  station  for  which  he  must  act  as  health  officer,  and  in  time 
of  war  the  sanitary  interests  of  large  sections  of  the  country  may 
devolve  upon  him. 


r,oss  of  tbe  Eyes  tliroug^li  Mourning:. 

According  to  the  veteran  missionary.  Dr.  Martin,  of  India, 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  Hindoo  women,  one  or  both 
of  whose  eyes  have  been  lost  through  the  manifestations  of  grief. 
On  inquiring  the  cause  of  all  this,  the  usual  reply  is  that  she  has 
lost  a  child,  and  has  cried  till  she  may  be  said  to  have  cried  her 
eyes  out.  "That  is,"  says  he,  "probably  what  has  actually 
occurred  in  many  cases.  It  is  always  a  son,  sometimes  a  husband. 
I  never  heard  of  a  woman  crying  seriously  for  the  loss  of  a  daughter. 
In  one  case,  both  eyes  had  been  lost  by  way  of  variety,  for  a  buffalo. 
Buffaloes  are  prized  above- cows  for  their  milk,  as  they  give  more 
milk  and  of  a  richer  quality,  though  with  something  of  a  tallowy 
taste.  The  female  acquaintance  of  this  woman  waited  upon  her 
and  advised  her  to  weep,  and  offered  to  join  with  her  in  her  efforts." 
They  came,  both  young  and  old,  some  with  one  eye  and  some  with 
the  remains  of  two,  and  some  with  strabismus  and  scarrings,  and, 
baring  their  heads,  proceeded  to  form  a  circle  with  their  hostess  in 
the  centre.  Then  all,  with  one  accord,  continued  to  shriek  pite- 
ously  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  while  they  beat  their  thighs 
and  temples  alternately  with  both  hands.  This  is  the  customary 
mode  of  public  mourning,  though  usually  practised  only  on  the 
death  of  a  husband  or  son. 
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Xbe  Hyg-ienic  Itlaiiagfement  of  Briglit's  Disease. 

E  can  probably  say  with  safety  that  no  other  disease  is 
regarded  with  such  terror  by  the  average  individual  as 
is  Bright' s  disease  ;  and  we  can  say  with  equal  safety  that 
this  terror  is  unnecessary. 

"  Bright's  disease"  does  not  mean  to  day  what  it  did  thirty 
years  ago  ;  the  term  is  still  in  use,  and  the  public  has  a  vague 
idea  that  it  means  some  terribly  fatal  condition  with  the  kidneys 
as  the  centre  of  trouble,  but  the  physician  who  reads  and  thinks 
has  very  diflFerent  views  of  this  condition  from  those  that  were 
formerly  entertained  by  the  profession. 

Unfortunately,  comparatively  few  physicians  are  addicted  to 
reading  and  thinking,  hence  even  in  the  profession  erroneous 
views  are  still  prevalent  concerning  this  condition. 

By  many  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is  accepted  as 
evidence  of  kidney-disease,  while  still  more  will  venture  a  positive 
diagnosisof  "  Bright's  disease,"  ifin  addition  to  albumen  "  casts" 
are  discoverable  by  microscopical  examination. 

Now,  as  the  result  of  a  personal  experience  in  our  own  fam- 
ily with  this  disease,  an  experience  that  is  unique  in  so  far  as 
recorded  experiences  go,  an  experience  that  records  the  death  of 
both  parents,  as  well  as  of  five  brothers  and  sisters,  an  experience 
of  many  years  and  many  hundreds  of  cases,  we  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  both  of  these  symptoms,  that  is  to  say,  the 
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presence  of  albumen  and  casts,  are  of  themselves  of  but  compara- 
tively little  significance  in  determining  either  the  existence  or 
absence  of  "  Bright's  disease."  While  the  original  seat  of  de- 
parture from  health  may  have  been  in  the  kidneys,  and  while  the 
centre  of  intensity  of  disease  may  be  located  in  these  organs,  yet 
"  Bright's  disease,"  as  we  understand  it,  is  a  ge7teral,  not  a  local 
condition,  hence  are  we  always  liable  to  a  misconception  of  the 
true  condition  of  affairs  if  we  look  only  to  the  kidneys  for  an 
explanation  of  the  obvious  symptoms. 

This  fact  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  realizes  the  mutual 
interdependence  of  all  the  different  organs  and  parts  of  the  human 
body.  Granting  that  this  disease  originates  in  the  kidneys,  and 
that  it  consists  in  a  degeneration  of  the  structure  of  these  organs, 
whereby  they  are  unequal  to  the  full  measure  of  eliminatory  duty 
assigned  to  them,  it  logically  follows  that  from  the  very  moment 
when  their  integrity  of  function  begins  to  be  impaired  the  balance 
of  the  body  must  be  impressed  and  injuriously  affected  as  a  con- 
sequence, and  that  just  as  the  local  degeneration  progresses,  so 
in  proportion  will  the  general  conditions  become  marked.  In  the 
beginning,  when  the  kidneys  alone  are  involved,  the  obvious  evi- 
dences thereof  are  so  insignificant  as  not  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  individual,  and  it  is  only  after  the  local  condition  has  pro- 
duced general  changes  sufficiently  marked  to  cause  general 
impressions  that  the  victim  becomes  aware  of  some  necessity  for 
professional  advice. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  patient  consults  the 
physician,  "  Bright's  disease"  is  no  longer  a  local,  but  a  general 
condition,  and  he  who  fails  to  realize  this  fact  will  get  a  true 
understanding  of  the  situation  (if  he  gets  it  at  all)  only  by 
accident. 

Among  the  laity  it  is  a  very  common  practice  for  those  who 
have,  or  who  think  that  they  have,  "  Bright's  disease,"  to  supply 
themselves  with  test-tubes,  nitric  acid,  and  a  spirit  lamp,  and  to 
systematically  examine  their  urine  for  albumen,  their  spirits  rising 
and  falling  in  direct  ratio  with  the  increased  or  diminished  amount 
of  albumen  found  to  be  present.  This  is  not  only  reprehensibly 
dangerous,  but  it  is  also  a  very  fallacious  practice,  dangerous 
because  it  has  an  evil  influence  upon  the  mind,  and  fallacious 
because  it  is  7iot  reliable ;  it  is  unreliable  because,  as  already 
stated,  the  presence  or  absence  of  albumen  is  but  one  factor,  and 
not  a  very  important  one,  in  determining  the  existence  or  absence 
of  Bright's  disease. 
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It  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  go  into  a  lengthy  argu- 
mentative discussion  of  Bright's  disease  in  the  short  space  of  an 
editorial  article,  hence  assertions  which  can  be  substantiated  must 
be  accepted.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  therefore,  we  assert 
that  "Bright's  disease"  is  not  a  local  disease,  but  a  general 
condition,  and  that  it  is  a  condition  about  which  alarm  is  unnec- 
essary ;  it  is  a  condition  that  can  prove  rapidly  fatal  or  be  held  in 
check  indefinitely,  just  as  the  individual  may  decide. 


Vaccination. 

IN  publishing  the  article  by  Dr.  McCandless  (in  which  he 
savagely  attacks  the  efiicacy  of  vaccination),  we  are  fully 
alive  to  the  possible  effect  that  it  may  have. 
This  journal  aims  to  allow  a  free  discussion  of  all  hygienic 
questions  ;  it  is  not  designed  to  force  the  personal  views  of  the 
editor  upon  his  readers  ;  hence  must  we  often  publish  that  to 
which  we  do  not  subscribe. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  believe  in  the  protective  efficacy 
of  vaccination,  hence  it  would  be  bigotry  for  us  to  discard  argu- 
ments or  assertions  against  it ;  these  non-believers  are,  however, 
most  decidedly  in  the  very  small  minority,  hence  it  would  be 
misleading  were  we  to  publish  such  an  article  without  a  word  of 
comment. 

The  very  great  majority  of  the  medical  profession  believes 
firmly  in  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  ;  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  evidence  in  its  favor  is  conclusive  ;  of  course,  disastrous 
results  have  followed  vaccination,  but  not  because  the  principle 
was  wrong,  but  rather  because  of  fault  in  application. 


Breakfast  Crackers. 

Warm  one  cupful  of  milk,  season  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  little  pepper  and  a  teaspoonful  of  butter.  Split  six  Boston 
crackers,  pour  the  milk  over  them  and  let  them  soak.  When  the 
milk  is  all  soaked  in  lay  the  crackers,  crust  down,  in  a  deep  bak- 
ing dish.  Put  a  small  pinch  of  salt,  a  piece  of  butter,  and  a 
sprinkle  of  pepper  on  each  one  ;  then  lay  in  the  rest  of  the 
crackers,  seasoning  in  the  same  way.  Beat  an  egg,  mix  with  one 
cup  of  milk,  and  pour  over  the  crackers.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven 
twenty  minutes. — Philadelphia  Press. 


Excessive  Perspiration. 

It  seems  to  be  well  sustained  that  bathing  in  water  in  which 
borax  is  dissolved — about  an  ounce  or  more  to  a  gallon  of  water 
— will  check  perspiration. 


'Not  Xatural. 

Examining  Physician  Premium  Life  Insurance  Company. — 
"  Did  your  father  die  a  natural  death  ?" 

Applicant  for  Policy. — "Nope;  we  had  three  doctors." — 
Puck. 


Breatbing-  and  L,iver  Action. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  liver,  and  hence  all 
the  functions  of  the  liver,  are  greatly  aided  by  the  action  of  the 
chest  and  diaphragm  in  breathing.  When  the  chest  wall  is  lifted 
outward  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  air  is  not  only  drawn  into  the 
chest,  but  blood  is  also  drawn  towards  the  heart.  Deep  breathing 
is  thus  "a  very  important  means  of  aiding  both  the  stomach  and 
the  liver  in  their  work. 


Meaning^  of  Popular  Xames. 

Some  significance  should  be  attached  to  one's  name,  and  a 
badly-named  child  is  very  apt  to  be  influenced  as  much  by  its 
signification  as  the  stars  under  which  it  is  born,  says  the  seer. 
And  so  here  are  a  few  favorite  names  and  their  origin  and  mean- 
ing :  Anna,  from  the  Hebrew,  meaning  a  prophetess  ;  Annette, 
from  the  French,  sweet  but  sorrowful ;  Caroline,  Latin,  noble- 
spirited  ;  Dorothy,  Celtic,  fruitful  ;  Edith  and  Edna,  Saxon,  hap- 
piness ;  Frances,  German,  free;  Grace,  Latin,  favor;  Helen, 
Greek,  a  very  beautiful  woman  ;  Ida,  Greek,  a  lofty  mountain  ; 
Josephine,  French,  a  saver  of  life  ;  Lucy,  Latin,  shining  ;  Louisa, 
French,  defender  of  her  people;  Leonora,  Polish,  victorious ; 
Margaret,  German,  a  pearl;  Madeline,  French,  favored  ;  Marie 
and  Maria,  from  the  French  and  Spanish,  and  Mary,  from  Hebrew, 
a  salt  tear  or  a  drop  of  water. 
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Why  is  it? 

Take  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  paper  and  draw  a  line  with  pen 
or  pencil  along  the  whole  length  of  its  centre.  Turn  one  of  the 
ends  round  so  as  to  give  it  a  twist,  and  then  gum  the  ends  together. 
Now  take  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  the  circle  of  paper  right 
round  along  the  line  and  you  will  have — two  circles,  did  you  say  ? 
Try  and  see.  This  is  a  puzzle  within  a  puzzle,  and  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained  by  either  scientist  or  mathematician. 


I^emonade. 

Good  lemonade,  says  an  experienced  writer,  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  drinks  ever  .devised.  I  can  hardly  understand  why 
it  is  not  in  daily  use  in  place  of  tea  or  coflfee,  and  why  it  does  not 
drive  out  every  kind  of  alcoholic  drink.  Perfect  lemonade  is 
made  as  follows :  For  a  quart,  take  the  juice  of  three  lemons, 
using  the  rind  of  one  of  them.  Carefully  peel  the  rind  verj^  thin, 
getting  just  the  yellow  outside  ;  cut  this  into  pieces  and  put  with 
the  juice  and  powdered  sugar,  of  which  use  two  ounces  to  the 
quart,  in  a  jug  or  jar  with  a  cover.  When  the  water  is  just  at 
the  boiling  point,  pour  it  over  the  lemon  and  sugar,  cover  at  once, 
and  let  it  get  cold.  Try  this  way  once  and  see  if  it  is  not  de- 
licious.— Popular  Health  Magazine. 


Stimulants. 

A  patient  was  arguing  with  his  doctor  on  the  necessity  of 
taking  a  stimulant ;  he  urged  that  he  was  weak  and  needed  it. 
Said  he,  "But,  doctor,  I  must  have  some  kind  of  a  stimulant; 
I  am  cold,  and  it  warms  me." 

"  Precisely,"  came  the  doctor's  crusty  answer.  "  See  here  ; 
this  stick  is  cold,"  taking  up  a  stick  of  wood  from  the  box  be- 
side the  hearth  and  tossing  it  into  the  fire.  "  Now  the  stick  is 
warm,  but  is  it  benefited  V' 

The  sick  man  watched  the  wood  first  send  out  little  puffs  of 
smoke  and  then  burst  into  a  flame,  and  replied,  "  Of  course  not ; 
it  is  burning  itself." 

"  And  so  are  you  when  you  burn  yourself  with  alcohol ;  you 
are  literally  burning  up  the  delicate  tissues  of  your  stomach  and 
brain. " — Good  Health. 
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Xo  Preserve  Healtli  of  Females. 

Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  employing  females  in  any 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment  in  New 
Hampshire,  it  has  been  enacted,  shall  provide  suitable  seats  for 
the  use  of  the  females  so  employed,  and  shall  permit  the  use  of 
such  seats  by  them  when  they  are  necessarily  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tive duties  for  which  they  are  employed.  A  fine  of  not  less  than  . 
ten  dollars  nor  more  than  thirty  dollars  for  each  offence  is  the 
penalty  prescribed  for  a  violation  of  this  law.  , 


A  Good  Metbod. 

There  was  a  little  schoolma'am 

Who  had  this  curious  way 
Of  drilling  in  subtraction 

On  everj-  stormy  day. 

"  Let's  all  subtract  unpleasant  things, 
Like  doleful  dumps  and  pain. 
And  then,"  she  said,  "you'll  gladly  see 
That  pleasant  things  remain." 

Nicholas. 


A  Sanitary  use  for  Cows'  Horns. 

A  sanitary  argument  can  now  be  added  to  the  humanitarian 
against  the  cruel  practice  of  dehorning  cattle.  The  municipal  au- 
thorities of  Rome,  Italy,  have  taken  more  advanced  ground  in  re- 
lation to  the  protection  of  people  from  infection  with  tuberculosis 
through  the  milk  of  diseased  cows  than  has  been  taken  by  any  other 
public  authority.  The  sanitary  regulations  of  the  city  of  Rome  for 
some  time  have  required  an  inspection  of  all  milch  cows,  and  this 
sanitary  surveillance  has  now  been  extended  to  the  surrounding 
campagna.  When  a  cow  has  been  inspected  and  found  to  be 
capable  of  furnishing  good  milk,  the  fact  is  indicated  by  a  mark 
placed  upon  the  animal's  horns  and  a  license  issued  to  the  owners 
of  the  animal.  No  milk  except  that  produced  by  those  inspected 
and  licensed  animals  is  allowed  to  be  sold.  The  inspection  is  re- 
peated every  year.  All  cows  suspected  of  tuberculosis  are  sub- 
jected to  the  tuberculin  test  described  in  these  pages  some 
months  ago,  and  if  found  to  be  diseased,  are  destroyed.  This 
practice  is  one  which  may  be  well  commended  to  the  attention 
of  sanitary  authorities  everywhere. 
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Oold  not  a  Cure  for  Dyspepsia. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  elated  the  other  day  because  he 
was  able  to  eat  a  few  stewed  oysters  and  not  be  distressed  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  for  several  years  has  suffered  from  acute  dyspepsia, 
and  has  been  pleased  enough  when  a  bit  of  cracker  and  a  sip  of 
malted  milk  did  not  bring  agony  to  him.  The  gentlemen  who 
.  told  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt 's  happiness  over  the  stewed  oysters  re- 
marked that  they  were  as  much  of  a  feast  to  him  as  a  great  course 
dinner  and  wines  galore  would  be  to  a  tramp,  and  yet  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt's  wealth  is  certainly  close  to  one  hundred  million  dollars. 


How  to  'Walk. 

A  Delsarte  teacher,  well  drilled  in  Delsarte's  system  of  ex- 
pression, says  that  women  can  improve  their  walk  without  a 
teacher,  though  they  cannot  learn  about  walking  from  print. 
The  proper  length  of  the  step  is  twice  the  length  of  one  foot,  and 
is  measured  from  the  hollow  of  one  foot  to  the  hollow  of  the 
other.  Now,  take  a  piece  of  tape  and  sew  on  it  bits  of  flannel  at 
intervals  twice  the  length  of  one  of  your  feet,  stretch  it  across  the 
longest  room  you  have  at  your  disposal  and  you  are  ready  for 
practice.  Maybe  you  don't  know  that  each  foot  should  cross  the 
same  line  with  each  successive  step  ?  It  should — that  is  very  im- 
portant— so  now  you  must  walk  your  tape,  setting  one  foot  and 
then  the  other  right  over  one  of  these  bits  of  flannel,  letting  the 
flannel  come  just  under  the  instep.  Do  this,  and  turn  your  toes 
out  well  and  swing  your  leg  from  the  thigh,  and  you  are  far  on 
the  road  to  a  beautiful  walk. — Selected. 


making:  One's  'Will. 

The  making  of  one's  will  does  not  hasten  one's  death  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  a  calming  and  soothing  influence  upon  the 
mind.  A  person  who  has  done  it  feels  that  he  has  done  his  duty, 
that  he  is  so  far  prepared  to  die.  He  has  no  burden  upon  his 
mind  in  reference  to  what  be  shall  do  in  sickness.  When  sickness 
comes  he  has  no  regrets  on  this  subject;  he  has  done  his  best  to 
prepare  for  the  inevitable  hour.  If  he  has  made  his  will  aright, 
he  ha-s  attempted  to  do  good  in  his  death  as  well  as  in  his  life. 

This  is  not  only  a  reminder  that  every  man  who  has  property 
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to  dispose  of  should  make  his  will,  but  also  that  those  who  can 
do  so  without  injury  to  their  natural  heirs  should  give  a  certain 
portion  of  their  property  for  the  public  benefit.  No  man  has  got 
wealth  without  receiving  it  from  society  at  large.  It  is  the  growth 
of  population,  it  is  the  general  industry  of  the  country  from  which 
he  has  benefited.  He  could  not  have  got  his  wealth  in  an  un- 
organized society.  Society  has  done  much  for  him.  Let  him  do 
something  for  society  when  he  dies.  The  time  will  come,  when 
a  man  will  not  feel  himself  to  be  dying  creditably  who  does  not 
die  generously.  * 


Pat's  "Wisdom. 

An  Irishman,  journeying  on  foot  through  a  strange  country, 
stopped  at  a  small  inn  to  inquire  the  way.  The  landlord  came  to 
the  door,  and,  pointing  to  a  sign-post  across  the  road,  said,  "  Look 
at  that;  that  will  show  you  the  way  without  disturbing  folk." 
After  which  gracious  speech,  he  went  in  again  to  his  more  profit- 
able customers.  "  Bedad,"  said  Pat,  with  a  look  of  determina- 
tion on  his  face,  "  it's  not  meself  who'll  be  after  askin'  the  way 
ag'n  !"  When  next  the  landlord  looked  across  the  road  there 
was  no  sign-post,  for  Pat,  afraid  of  again  losing  his  way,  had 
taken  it  with  him. 


Xumblers. 

Every  day  we  drink  out  of  a  tumbler,  and  never  stop  to  think 
why  so  odd  a  name  should  be  applied  to  a  glass  vessel.  But  there 
is  a  reason  for  it.  At  old  time  banquets,  little  round  bowls  of 
silver  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  filled  with  ale,  were  set 
before  the  guests.  When  one  of  these  little  bowls  was  empty  it 
was  placed  upon  the  table  mouth  downward.  Instantly,  so  per- 
fect was  its  balance,  it  flew  back  into  its  proper  position,  as  if 
asking  to  be  filled  again.  No  matter  how  it  was  treated — trundled 
along  the  floors,  balanced  carefully  on  its  side,  dropped  suddenly 
upon  the  carpet — up  it  rolled  again  and  settled  itself  with  a  few 
gentle  shakings  and  swayings  into  its  place,  like  one  of  those 
India-rubber  tumbling  dolls  babies  delight  in.  This,  then,  was 
the  origin  of  our  word  tumbler,  at  first  made  of  silver.  Then, 
when  glass  became  common,  the  round  glasses  that  stood  on  a 
flat  base  superseded  the  exquisitely  balanced  silver  spheres,  and 
stole  their  names. 
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A  Good  Painless  Corn-Cure. 

The  following  is  contributed  by  Dr.  A.  Murphy,  of  Octavia, 
Nebraska,  to  the  Medical  World  : 

B    Ext.  cannab.  indic  gr.  v; 

Acid  salicylic  gr.  xxx  ; 

Ether  sulp.,  q.  s.,  dissolve  et  adde 
Collodion  flex.  .  .  .  q.  s.  ad  .  .  oz.ss. 

Apply  for  five  nights  and  mornings,  then  wash  the  foot  in  hot 
water,  and  the  corn  can  easly  be  removed. 


magfical  Qro-wtb  of  Plants. 

A  French  scientist,  M.  Ragonneau,  has  just  discovered  how 
to  make  a  plant  grow  from  seed  in  thirty  minutes  as  much  as  it 
would  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  as  many  days.  Hereto- 
fore nature  has  shared  this  secret  with  the  ycghis  of  India  alone, 
and  the  methods  pursued  by  these  clever  magicians  in  performing 
this  trick  have  been  often  described.  They  plant  a  seed  in  the 
earth  and  cover  it  with  cloth.  In  a  few  minutes  the  cloth  begins 
to  be  pushed  upward  by  the  growing  plant,  which  in  a  short  time 
attains  the  height  of  several  feet.  Various  theories  have  been 
advanced  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  this  miracle,  one  of  the 
latest  being  that  the  spectators  are  all  hypnotized  by  the  magician. 

During  his  travels  in  India,  M.  Ragonneau  saw  this  trick 
performed  frequently,  and  noticed  that  the  Hindoos  alwaj^s  em- 
bedded the  seed  in  soil  which  they  brought  with  them  especially 
for  that  purpose.  At  last  he  learned  that  they  obtained  this 
earth  from  ant-hills.  Now,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  inad- 
vertently eaten  one  of  these  industrious  insects,  ants  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  formic  acid,  with  which  in  time  the  soil  of  their 
habitations  becomes  charged.  This  acid  has  the  power  of  quickly 
dissolving  the  integument  surrounding  a  seed  and  of  greatly 
stimulating  the  growth  of  the  germ  within. 

After  a  little  experimenting  with  this  acid  the  learned  French- 
man was  able  to  duplicate  perfectly  the  Hindoo  trick.  His  fur- 
ther researches  have  led  him  to  believe  that  this  discovery  may 
be  profitably  applied  to  agriculture.  By  infusing  ants  in  boiling 
water,  acid  as  strong  as  vinegar  can  be  obtained.  M.  Ragonneau 
has  achieved  the  best  results  and  most  perfect  growth  by  using 
earth  moistened  with  a  solution  of  five  thousand  parts  of  water 
to  one  of  acid. — Lippittcott' s  Magazine. 
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Cuban  Bggfs. 

Cuban  eggs  make  a  breakfast  dish  not  to  despised.  For  six 
persons  use  eight  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  minced  onion,  four  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  sausage-meat,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  one- 
eighth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Cook  the  sausage-meat  and 
onion  together  over  a  hot  fire  for  five  minutes.  Beat  the  eggs 
well  and  add  to  them  the  salt  and  pepper.  Draw  the  pan  back  to 
the  cooler  part  of  the  range  and  add  the  beaten  eggs.  Stir  until 
the  eggs  become  thick  and  creamy,  then  pour  into  a  warm  dish, 
and  serve  on  thin  slices  of  hot  buttered  toast. 


^ife,  Children,  and  Friends. 

When  the  black-lettered  list  to  the  gods  was  presented 
(The  list  of  what  Fate  for  each  mortal  intends), 

At  the  long  strain  of  ills  a  kind  goddess  relented, 

And  slipped  in  three  blessings, — wife,  children,  and  friends. 

In  vain  surly  Pluto  maintained  he  was  cheated, 
For  justice  divine  could  not  compass  its  ends, 

The  scheme  of  man's  penance  he  swore  was  defeated, 

For  earth  becomes  heaven  with  wife,  children,  and  friends. 

If  the  stock  of  our  bliss  is  in  stranger  hands  vested. 
The  fund,  ill-secured,  oft  in  bankruptcy  ends  ; 

But  the  heart  issues  bills  which  are  never  protested. 
When  drawn  on  the  firm  of  wife,  children,  and  friends. 

The  dayspring  of  youth,  still  unclouded  by  sorrow, 

Alone  on  itself  for  enjoyment  depends  : 
But  drear  is  the  twilight  of  age  if  it  borrow 
,  No  warmth  from  the  smile  of  wife,  children,  and  friends. 

Waverly  Magazine.. 


A  Clock  Garden. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  so  arrange  flowers  in  a  garden  that  all 
the  purposes  of  a  clock  will  be  answered,  says  an  English  journal. 
In  the  time  of  Pliny  forty- six  flowers  were  known  to  open  and 
shut  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  this  number  has  since  been 
largely  increased.  For  instance,  a  bed  of  common  dandelions 
would  show  when  it  was  5.30  in  the  morning  and  8.30  at  night 
respectively,  for  those  flowers  open  and  shut.at  the  time  named, 
frequently  to  the  minute. 

The  common  hawk  weed  opens  at  8  in  the  morning,  and  may 
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be  depended  upon  to  close  within  a  few  minutes  of  2  in  the  after- 
noon. The  yellow  goat's-beard  shuts  at  12  o'clock  noon  abso- 
lutely to  the  minute,  sidereal  time, — that  is,  when  the  sun  attains 
its  highest  altitude.  Our  clocks  do  not  follow  the  sun,  but  are 
generally  a  few  minutes  fast  or  slow,  according  to  the  longitude 
of  the  place  where  they  are.  The  goat's-beard,  however,  is  true 
time  all  the  world  over.  The  sow-thistle  opens  at  5  a.m.  and 
closes  at  1 1. 12  a.m. 

The  white  lily  opens  at  7  a.m.  and  closes  at  5  p.m.;  the  pink 
opens  at  8  a.m.  and  closes  at  6.30  p.m.  In  the  towns  few  people 
know  about  such  details  as  these,  nor  are  the  flower  clocks  often 
seen  anywhere,  though  they  have  been  constructed  occasionally. 
Even  in  these  days,  however,  farm  servants  often  take  their  din- 
ner hour  from  the  sun,  or,  failing  that,  from  the  yellow  goat's- 
beard,  which  is  never  mistaken,  whether  it  can  see  the  sun  or  not. 


Preparing^  Grain  Food. 

It  is  especially  important  to  carry  out  the  method  of  slow, 
gentle  cooking  in  the  preparation  of  mushes  and  other  grain 
foods,  as  it  dispenses  with  the  stirring  to  a  great  extent.  Mushes 
are  stirred  to  prevent  their  sticking  and  burning,  though  it  is  not 
nearly  so  efficacious  for  this  purpose  as  many  imagine.  It  is  the 
starch  that  sticks,  and  this  is  set  free  by  the  stirring,  so  that  in 
some  cases  the  dish  is  more  apt  to  stick  and  burn  with  stirring 
than  without.  This  is  true  of  samp.  Southern  hominy,  etc. 
With  three  or  four  quarts  of  water  in  a  tin  vessel  it  will  cook 
evenly  during  the  four  or  five  hours  necessary  to  make  it  tender, 
without  burning,  but  stir  it  a  little  and  it  will  be  likely  to  scorch. 
If  it  barely  simmers,  however,  it  will  cook  just  as  fast  and  be  in 
no  danger  of  scorching.  If  it  needs  more  water,  add  it  boiling 
hot.  The  small  hominy  used  at  the  North  has  been  found  so 
diflScult  to  cook,  even  over  slow  fires,  that  the  hominy-boiler  has 
been  devised  for  it.  One  part  hominy  is  poured  slowly  into  three 
parts  boiling  water,  and  stirred  five  minutes,  or  until  it  sets  (does 
not  sink),  then  covered  closely  and  put  where  it  will  barely  sim- 
mer three-fourths  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  according  to  its  coarse- 
ness. Stir  it  as  little  as  possible  in  taking  it  up  with  a  large 
spoon,  and  if  a  good  article  it  will  be  light,  delicious,  and  quiver 
almost  like  a  jelly. — Philadelphia  Press. 
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Obstinate  Royal  Invalids. 

"  A  king  has  the  right  to  die,  but  not  the  right  to  be  ill," 
said  Louis  XVIII.  to  his  doctors,  forbidding  them  at  the  same 
time  to  publish  the  truth  about  his  condition.  Alexander  I., 
perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  Bourbon  he  had  helped  to  his  throne, 
acted  upon  the  same  principle,  though  he  did  not  embody  it  in  a 
paradoxical  epigram.  For  more  than  forty-eight  hours — namely, 
during  November  12  and  13,  1825 — he  obstinately  refused  to  be 
bled,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  persuasion  to  that  effect  by  his 
own  physician,  James  Wellye,  and  of  Stoptingen,  the  medical  at- 
tendant of  the  empress. 

On  the  14th,  towards  evening,  Wellye,  finding  all  persuasion 
useless,  plainly  told  the  Czar  that,  having  refused  the  aid  of 
science  till  it  was  too  late,  he  had  no  resource  left  but  the  aid  of 
religion.  "  And  I  have  an  idea  that  that  will  prove  a  broken  reed 
to  you,"  said  the  blunt  physician,  a  worthy  predecessor  of  Zacha- 
rin.  "  I  am  afraid  that  religion  will  be  of  little  use  to  the  man 
whose  obstinacy  in  refusing  all  medical  aid  is  tantamount  to  sui- 
cide." Thirty  hours  later  the  eldest  son  of  Paul  I.  had  breathed 
his  last. — Illustrated  London  News. 


Superstitions  about  Babies. 

The  Manx  people  believe  that  it  will  dwarf  or  wizen  a  baby 
if  any  one  steps  over  it  or  walks  around  it. 

In  some  parts  of  England  people  bind  up  the  infant's  right 
hand  that  it  may  have  riches  when  grown. 

In  Yorkshire,  England,  a  new-born  babe  is  placed  in  a 
maiden's  arms  before  being  touched  by  any  one  else,  in  order  to 
insure  good  luck. 

In  South  America,  a  book,  a  piece  of  money,  and  a  bottle  of 
liquor  are  placed  before  the  infant  the  day  it  is  one  year  old,  to 
ascertain  its  bent  in  life. 

A  baby  is  considered  lucky  in  Scotland  if  it  handles  its  spoon 
with  its  left  hand,  and  it  will  be  perfectly  happy  and  successful 
if  it  has  a  number  of  falls  before  its  first  birthday. 

In  the  north  of  England,  when  a  child  is  taken  from  a  house 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  given  an  egg,  some  salt,  and  a  small  loaf 
of  bread,  and  occasionally  a  piece  of  money  to  insure  it  against 
coming  to  want. 

In  Germany  it  is  considered  necessary  that  a  child  should 
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"go  up"  before  it  goes  down  in  the  world,  so  it  is  carried  upstairs 
as  soon  as  born.  In  case  there  is  no  upstairs,  the  nurse  mounts 
a  table  or  chair  with  the  infant. 


And  tliere  it  is. 

A  puzzle  which  wants  a  lot  of  finding  out  is  the  manner  in 
which  you  tell  in  which  hand  another  person  holds  a  silver  coin 
and  which  a  copper  coin.  This  must,  of  course,  be  worked  by 
numbers.  The  right  hand  must  be  called  an  even  number  and 
the  left  hand  any  odd  number.  Then  tell  the  person  holding  the 
coins  to  multiply  in  his  own  mind  the  hand  that  holds  the  silver 
coin  by  any  even  number,  and  that  which  holds  the  bronze  coin 
by  any  odd  number.  Then  tell  him  to  add  the  two  together  and 
ask  him  the  result.  If  the  total  amounts  to  an  even  number,  the 
silver  coin  will  be  in  the  left  hand,  and  if  an  odd  number  in  the 
right  hand.  For  instance,  say  that  he  holds  the  silver  coin  in  the 
right  hand,  which  is  called  by  an  even  number,  say  8  ;  multiply 
it  by  4  would  bring  it  to  32.  Multiply  the  left  hand,  which  we 
will  say  is  3,  by  5,  which  would  be  15  ;  this  added  to  32  makes  a 
total  of  47,  the  number  indicating  where  the  silver  piece  is. 
Again,  say  the  silver  piece  is  in  the  left  hand,  then  four  threes  are 
12  ;  right  hand  multiplied  by  odd  number,  three  fours  are  12. 
These  added  together  make  24 — an  even  number,  and  the  coin  is 
in  the  left  hand. 


A  Sweat-Batb. 

A  nurse,  in  writing  to  the  Nursing  World,  gives  the  following 
directions  how  to  give  a  child  a  sweat-bath  :  To  cause  a  child  to 
sweat  freely  without  the  use  of  medicines,  I  would  lay  three  warm 
woollen  blankets  on  a  comfortable  bed  and  place  on  these  a  linen 
sheet  wrung  out  of  cold  water.  Having  removed  all  the  clothes 
from  the  child,  I  would  lay  it  on  the  shefet,  and  tuck  the  latter 
closely  round  the  body  and  limbs,  each  limb  being  separately 
wrapped.  I  would  then  wrap  the  blankets  snugly  around  the 
child,  and  place  outside  of  these  half  a  dozen  hot  water-bottles  well 
corked.  Another  warm  blanket  should  be  placed  over  all  to  pre- 
vent the  radiation  of  heat.  I  would  see  the  child's  head  was  cot 
covered,  and  that  it  had  water  to  drink  if  desired.  After  the 
child  had  remained  in  this  "pack"  for  half  an  hour  I  would 
sponge  oflF  the  surface  of  the  body  with  tepid  water,  wipe  dry 
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with  cleaa  towels,  put  on  a  clean  night-robe,  and  put  the  child 
back  in  bed  with  plenty  of  dry  covering.  All  articles  used  in  the 
process  would  then  be  set  aside  to  be  disinfected. — Medical  Brief. 


'Woman  IMan's  Physical  Superior. 

According  to  one  writer,  men  will  have  to  "watch  out"  if 
they  do  not  mean  to  grow  physically  inferior  to  women.  He 
says,  "  It  is  probable  that  no  year  ever  witnessed  such  a  general 
tendency  on  the  part  of  women  to  avail  themselves  of  every  op- 
portunity for  out-door  exercise.  She  has  played  golf,  cricket, 
and  lawn  tennis  more  than  ever  before,  and  certainly  such  an 
army  of  wheel-women  as  has  scoured  the  country  highways  and 
by-ways  this  summer  was  never  seen  before  in  this  country.  The 
result  is  that  the  coming  generation  of  women  bids  fair  to  show 
points  of  physical  development  that  will  surpass  the  sex  that 
has  always  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  brawn. 


Oldest  Family  in  tlie  World. 

If  there  be  those  among  us  puffed  up  and  still  puflSng  with 
the  idea  that  what  they  call  their  "  family"  is  old  and  gilt  with 
the  much  cherished  decoration  of  a  long  pedigree,  they  will  find 
in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  some  information  to  make  them 
resume  their  normal  shape.  A  study  of  old  families  is  contained 
therein.  When  it  comes  to  pedigree  there  is  one  gentleman  to 
whom  the  world  must  take  off  its  hat,  not  as  facile  princeps  or 
primus  inter  pares,  but  as  a  great  and  only  none-such.  This  gen- 
tleman, who  has  risen  into  the  front  rank  of  political  power  and 
notoriety  but  recently,  is  the  Mikado  of  Japan.  The  Mikado  is 
the  religious  head  of  the  Japanese  as  well  as  their  ruler.  His 
place  is  hereditary,  and  it  has  been  filled  by  members  of  his  family 
for  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  years.  His  is  incom- 
parably the  most  ancient  lineage  known.  The  Mikado  is  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-second  of  the  line.  The  founder  of  it,  whose 
hope  of  posterity,  in  his  wilde.st  dreams,  could  not  have  equalled 
the  result,  was  contemporary  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  660  B.C.  Of 
the  seven  great  religions  enumerated  by  Max  Miiller  as  possessing 
Bibles  the  Mikado's  family  is  older  than  five.  That  still  permits 
license  to  the  sons  of  our  revolution  to  get  as  gay  as  they  like, 
but  it  forbids  them  to  become  haughty  over  thoughts  of  their 
grandfathers. — New  York  Son. 
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Microbes  a  Necessity. 

Popularly,  microbes  are  looked  upon  as  ubiquitous  and  un- 
mitigated evils, — the  breeders  of  disease  and  carriers  of  contagion, 
— corresponding  in  actual  fact  to  those  all-pervading  demons  of 
the  air  which  figure  so  largely  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  mythology. 
All  the  resources  of  medical  and  sanitary  science  are  employed  for 
their  extermination,  or  to  ward  off  their  invasions,  and  the  health- 
fulness  of  any  given  locality  is  directly  proportioned  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  absent  from  its  atmosphere.  No  doubt  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  conception.  If  all  microbes  could  be 
suddenly  annihilated,  the  plagues  of  cholera,  typhoid,  and  tuber- 
culosis, as  well  as  countless  minor  bodily  afflictions,  would  dis- 
appear with  them.  But  would  mankind,  on  the  whole,  be  any 
better  off?  It  is  known  alread}'  that  many  kinds  of  bacteria 
usually  present  in  the  intestines  perform  an  important  part  in 
preparing  the  food  for  digestion.  Recently,  a  Russian  professor 
has  conducted  an  interesting  series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  influence  of  sterilized  air  upon  vital  processes. 
He  confined  a  number  of  small  animals  in  such  a  way  that  the  air 
they  got  was  absolutely  free  from  microbes,  and  their  food  as 
nearly  as  possible.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  obtain 
correct  results.  The  experiments,  described  in  Natural  Science, 
seemed  to  show :  (i)  That  there  was  a  remarkable  decrease  in 
the  assimilation  of  nitrogenous  matter  when  the  air  and  the  food 
were  deprived  of  micro-organisms.  (2)  That  the  animals  lost 
weight  more  quickly  under  the  sterilized  conditions  than  under 
normal  conditions,  while  at  the  same  time  the  excretion  of  nitrogen 
and  of  carbonic  acid  was  more  than  usual.  (3)  And  most  remark- 
able of  all,  in  a  large  number  of  the  experiments  the  animals 
died,  sometimes  a  few  minutes,  more  often  a  few  hours  or  a  few 
days,  after  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  This  fact  is  pro- 
nounced "  absolutely  inexplicable,"  except  on  the  novel  supposi- 
tion that  the  sterilization  of  air  is  fatal  to  life,  an  idea  which 
physiologists,  it  appears,  are  not  yet  ready  to  accept.  Neverthe- 
less, it  may  now  be  regarded  as  established,  not  only  that  the 
agency  of  microbes  is  often  beneficent,  but  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  proper  working  of  the  animal  economy. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


How  to  Keep  Well.' 


BY  C.  N.  PALMER,  M.D., 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

HERE  are  certain  general  principles  necessary  to  be 
understood  before  special  rules  can  be  laid  down  and 
directions  given  for  you  as  individuals  to  follow  intel- 
ligently to  keep  well.  Otherwise  arbitrary  rules 
are  meaningless  and  readily  forgotten  and  of  ques- 
tionable value. 

The  general  information  leading  up  to  special  suggestions  is 
all  that  I  can  possibly  give  you,  but  should  opportunity  offer 
later  we  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  build  understandingly  on 
this  foundation,  and  I  shall  only  be  rejoiced  at  an  opportunity  to 
assist  you  in  so  doing. 

In  unravelling  the  mysteries  of  how  to  keep  well,  it  may  at 
first  thought  seem  to  you  that  the  doctor  is  giving  away  his  birth- 
right, but  I  beg  of  you  not  to  exercise  your  imagination  or  sym- 
pathies to  any  great  degree  in  his  behalf  because  of  his  exposure 
of  "state  secrets"  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  profession, 
for  the  reason,  in  the  first  instance,  that  to  know  is  much  easier 
and  more  convenient  than  to  do  what  is  good  to  do,  which,  with 
the  limited  interest  displayed  by  the  general  public  thus  far  in 
the  prevention  of  disease,  would  make  its  open  secrets  infinitely 
safe. 

•  An  address  delivered  at  First  Presbyterian  Church,  for  Ladies'  Missionary  Circle, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1896, 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  physician's  time  is  now  occu- 
pied in  endeavoring  to  cure  your  many  ills,  in  how  much  greater 
measure  will  his  time,  talent,  skill,  and  exertions  be  taxed  when 
he  shall  attempt  to  keep  you  well. 

No  ;  we  have  no  idea  of  going  out  of  the  business,  and  may 
still  be  consulted  at  the  old  stand,  at  the  usual  hours,  when  cer- 
tain necessary  reforms,  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on,  have 
been  attained,  we  hope  to  be  more  essential  and  useful  to  you  and 
busier  than  ever.  But  the  subject  we  have  chosen  for  this  short 
talk  is  far  too  vast  for  more  than  a  mention  of  a  few  general  prin- 
ciples, with  the  hope  of  stimulating  your  interest  and  securing 
your  assistance  in  the  work,  which  the  profession  has  so  earnestly 
undertaken,  but  which  cannot  be  fully  consummated  without  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  people  at  large. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  shall  briefly  recall 
some  of  the  diflferent  stages  of  development,  preceding  and  lead- 
ing up  to  the  present  dawning  of  the  better  day,  when  the  "pound 
of  prevention"  shall  leave  to  be  required  only  the  "ounce"  of 
cure.  We  shall  then  endeavor  to  obtain  some  general  idea  of 
what  is  being  done,  the  much  that  is  still  necessary  to  be  done, 
the  proper  direction  of  action,  the  correct  sphere  of  the  man  of 
medicine,  your  province,  rights,  and  necessary  aid  in  establishing 
the  universal  dominion  of  health,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  future  when 
all  this  shall  have  been  accomplished. 

The  effort  to  cure  disease  known  to  us  to-day  under  the  gen- 
eral appellation  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  some  form,  is  about 
as  old  as  humanity.  Many  great  minds  in  all  ages  have  been  con- 
secrated to  the  work. 

In  the  earliest  times,  owing  to  the  superstitions  of  the  peo- 
ple, disease  was  attributed  to  evil  spirits.  And  as  the  alchemist 
burned  the  midnight  oil  to  convert  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  as 
the  searcher  dug  and  delved  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  so  the 
"  doctor,"  or  rather  necromancer,  with  incantations  and  calcula- 
tions, amulets  and  charms,  exorcisms  and  diabolisms,  assayed  to 
combat  the  ills  of  poor  humanity  ;  and,  like  many  other  systems, 
the  one  was  about  as  successful  as  the  other.  And  I  opine  that 
not  until  the  philosopher's  stone  perfects  the  art  of  magic, 
and  all  is  "gold  that  glitters,''  can  we  hope  to  look  for  abso- 
lute success  in  the  cure  of  disease.  This  old  "faith  cure," 
although  signally  failing  in  results,  and  being  a  trite  illustra- 
tion of  the  old  truism  that  "faith  without  works  is  dead,"  has 
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from  time  to  time,  under  di£ferent  disguises,  been  revived,  only 
to  fail. 

Later  on,  certain  tasks  were  put  upon  the  sick,  which  if  they 
succeeded  in  accomplishing,  their  recovery  was  assured,  as  other- 
wise they  died  in  the  attempt.  This  was  to  "  kill  or  cure"  treat- 
ment, and  was  very  successful  in  its  way.'  But  as  it  was  much 
more  convenient  when  ill  to  be  acted  upon  than  to  act,  invoca- 
tions or  laying  on  of  hands,  sometimes  most  severely,  had  its  day, 
and  the  results  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  These 
were  followed  by  the  system  of  internal  and  external  medica- 
tion, which  gradually  broadened  to  include  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  substances,  both  active  and  inert,  to  occupy  the  minds 
and  stomachs  of  men.  And  as  greater  dynamic  and  perhaps 
curative  results  were  accomplished  than  by  any  or  all  of  the 
other  systems,  it  has  come  down  through  the  ages,  modified  and 
amplified,  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  development  of  this  line  of  treatment,  the  medical  man 
has  been  untiring  in  his  energies,  exhaustive  in  his  researches.  No 
plant,  tree,  or  shrub,  in  short,  no  vegetable  or  mineral  substance, 
has  escaped  his  watchful  notice,  and  each  in  its  turn  has  unbos. 
omed  to  him  its  peculiar  characteristics  and  the  mysteries  of  its 
action  upon  the  human  form  divine.  With  this  tremendous  arma- 
mentarium, and  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  medic- 
inal substances,  separately  and  conjoined,  what  moie  can  we  ask? 
Well,  let  us  see. 

We  have  learned  that  most  diseases  have  their  own  peculiar 
cycle,  their  period  of  invasion,  their  period  of  limitation,  their 
crisis,  and  their  decline.  We  have  also  learned  by  long  expe- 
rience and  repeated  trials  that  these  periods  may  be  modified, 
though  seldom  abridged,  and  that  when  fully  established,  usually 
run  their  course  ;  though  by  the  proper  administration  of  this  or 
that ;  as  the  careful  and  experienced  mariner  avoids  the  rocks  and 
shoals,  and  outrides  the  tempest,  so  the  doctor's  skill  steadies  the 
wavering  pulse,  allays  the  fitful  fever,  soothes  the  racking  pain, 
calms  the  wild  delirium,  strengthens  the  weakened  heart,  inspires 
the  waning  hope,  till  the  eye  regains  its  original  lustre,  the  pulse 
has  lost  its  irritable  thrill,  and  the  silver  cord  is  strengthened, 
that  else  would  have  been  unloosed. 

And  thus  we  perceive  that  the  investigations  of  the  ages  in 
the  line  of  medical  research  are  far  from  having  been  made  in 
vain.    But  the  number  of  diseases  has  not  been  lessened,  nor 
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their  virulency  modified  except  at  the  bedside,  after  the  disease 
has  been  established,  until  within  the  limit  of  the  past  few 
years.  Hence,  we  may  truly  say,  that  under  the  old  system, 
disease  has  in  the  main  run  riot  and  rampant,  without  let  or 
hinderance. 

To  be  sure,  the  immortal  Jenuer,  in  the  face  of  discourage- 
ments and  disappointments,  sneers,  and  jeers,  took  the  Erst  great 
step  in  the  right  direction,  that  of  preventive  medicine,  just  100 
years  ago,  when  he  demonstrated  to  the  world  the  immunizing 
power  of  vaccination.  But  nearly  a  century  had  passed  before 
even  the  greater  minds  of  the  age  began  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  this  wonderful  discovery  unveiled  a  principle  of  universal 
application,  which,  when  properly  evolved  and  applied,  would 
revolutionize  the  world  by  furnishing  the  key  that  would  immeas- 
urably assist  in  the  amelioration  and  prevention  of  many  or  all 
diseases. 

To-day  the  light  is  breaking,  and  we  are  beginning  to  enjoy 
the  realization  of  this  magnificent  scheme.  By  inoculation 
hydrophobia  has  been  robbed  of  its  terrors, — its  once  inevitable 
power  to  torture  and  kill.  Antitoxin  has  diminished  the  fatality 
of  that  dread  disease  diphtheria,  over  60  per  cent,  in  the  last 
three  years.  Experiments  are  now  being  conducted  on  these 
lines,  which,  when  perfected,  will  render  cancer  and  consumption 
amenable  to  treatment. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  health  boards  have  been  formed, — national , 
State,  and  municipal, — aye  and  in  almost  every  township.  What 
have  they  done  ?  They  have  so  successfully  quarantined  our  bor- 
ders that  the  dread  disease  cholera  has  been  absolutely  driven  and 
kept  from  our  shores.  They  have  so  throttled  yellow  fever  in  its 
lair  that  the  disease  is  dying  out  instead  of  its  myriad  victims. 
They  have  so  purified  our  cities  as  to  largely  remove  the  hot- beds 
for  the  germination  of  death-  dealing  diseases,  thereby  dimini.shing 
the  death-rate  in  the  last  decade  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  per 
annum.  They  are  assisting  us  to  teach  the  people,  to  test  the 
water  that  they  drink,  to  examine  the  food  they  eat,  to  question 
the  purity  of  the  air  they  breathe,  to  inquire,  in  fine,  "why  am 
I  sick?"  which  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  first  great  prin- 
ciple, overtopping  all  others, — of  how  to  keep  well.  This  is  at 
last  becoming  the  great  question  of  the  day.  We  have  been 
working  for  centuries  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  lever.  Sickness  is 
the  attempt  of  nature  towards  the  restoration  of  an  equilibrium 
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already  destroyed,  in  whicli  endeavor  many  times,  though  aided 
by  the  most  advanced  art,  she  must  of  necessity  fail.  The  world 
has  practically  for  ages,  ruthlessly  and  unquestioningly,  been 
absorbing  into  their  systems  various  unknown  poisons,  and  after 
sujBfering  from  their  effects  groped  about,  almost  hopelessly,  for  an 
antidote. 

Instead  of  the  scriptural  injunction  to  "avoid  even  appear- 
ance of  evil,"  and  thus  prevent  his  entrance  into  the  system,  we 
have  in  our  ignorance  invited  him  to  come,  provided  ample  means 
for  transportation,  unlimited  stores  for  his  substance,  a  choice  of 
weapons,  even  concealed  weapons,  and  allowed  him  to  strike  the 
first  and  mayhap  the  fatal  blow  before  making  the  least  effort 
towards  self-protection.  What  language  could  we  find  strong 
enough,  in  condemnatory  terms,  to  express  the  foolhardiness, 
the  absolute  idiocy,  of  dealing  with  even  a  hostile  nation  after 
this  manner?  Then,  in  how  much  greater  measure,  to  deal  thus 
with  concealed  foes,  as  deadly  as  numerous,  as  insidious  as  im- 
palpable !  Nor  is  this  consideration  of  the  subject  in  the  least 
overdrawn. 

Our  recent  researches  have  been  in  the  right  direction  and 
have  been  signally  rewarded.  We  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  etiology,  the  inie  ejitity  or  origin  of  disease.  We  are  beginning 
to  learn  that  nature  never  forgives,  and  always  takes  advantage 
of  our  ignorance,  our  carelessness,  or  our  prodigality.  That  she 
at  once  endows  each  particle  of  refuse  which  we  fail  to  destroy 
with  countless  forms  of  life  and  activity.  And  while  many  of 
these  are  not  only  harmless,  but  even  seek  to  do  for  us  what  we 
have  failed  to  accomplish  for  ourselves,  others,  and  their  name 
is  legion,  are  inimical  to  our  health,  happiness,  and  even  life, 
and  mercilessly  attack  us  with  their  tiny,  though  no  less  destruc- 
tive, weapons  of  warfare. 

It  may  now  be  confidently  asserted  that  all  diseases  either 
originate  directly  from,  or  are  dependent  upon,  these  minute 
organisms,  for  their  transmission  and  virulence. 

Possibly  some  of  my  audience  might  confess  to  a  shade  of 
disappointment  that  the  trend  of  my  remarks  admits  of  so  little 
personal  application.  You  had  perhaps  hoped,  from  the  title, 
that  I  might  confide  to  each  of  you  the  coveted  information  of 
how  to  steer  your  own  little  bark,  safely  and  singly,  through 
whirls  and  eddies,  rocks  and  shallows,  to  far-off  centenarian 
shores.     But  this  can  scarcely  be,  we  are  so  interdependent. 
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each  upon  all  the  others,  that  success  can  only  be  assured  by 
the  universal  application  of  hard  and  stubborn  laws,  along 
steady  and  fixed  lines. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  transgressions  of  one  may  make  a 
nation  mourn,  it  does  not  also  follow  that  the  virtues  of  the  one 
will  prevent  the  vices  of  the  many,  rather  though  each  of  us  may 
do  much  under  favorable  circumstances,  and  united  individual 
effort  in  the  matter  of  self- protection  with  great  benefit,  that  much 
would  be  comparatively  little  to  what  would  be  necessary  for  one 
to  escape  from  the  infection  of  rotten  environments.  Such  escape 
is  rather  an  accident  or  a  miracle. 

But  the  acts  of  a  nation  are  only  the  combined  action  of  in- 
dividuals, and  it  is  in  the  preservation  of  health  as  in  every- 
thing else,  that  we  may  only  find  success  and  true  happiness  in 
helping  ourselves  in  such  a  manner  that  we  are  benefiting  others. 
Unless  the  world  has  been  made  a  little  brighter,  better,  and 
happier  for  our  having  lived  in  it,  unless  we  have  succeeded  in 
developing  a  smile,  where  without  us  there  would  have  been  a 
tear,  unless,  in  fact,  in  doing  for  ourselves  we  have  accomplished 
something  for  those  around  us,  our  life  has  been  in  vain  and  not 
worth  the  preserving. 

But  we  must  return  more  directly  to  our  subject.  As  has 
been  previously  mentioned,  all  refuse  undergoing  a  process  of 
decay  is  teeming  with  germ  life.  In  fact,  germ  life  is  necessary 
to  decomposition.  You  all  know  how  readily  milk  becomes 
"  turned,"  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  but  milk  heated  to  200°  F., 
and  protected  from  the  air,  will  keep  for  weeks  as  sweet  and  pure 
as  when  first  treated,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  heat  destroys  the 
germs,  which  produce  the  vital  organisms,  necessary  to  decay. 
The  same  is  true  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  impurities  in 
water  or  any  questionable  article  of  diet ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
your  fruit  and  berries  when  properly  put  up  remain  fresh  and 
wholesome  indefinitely.  The  decaying  contents  of  a  cellar  have 
again  and  again  brought  death  and  desolation  to  a  household, 
and,  indirectly,  to  a  neighborhood  or  a  city.  Even  sewers  are  an 
abomination,  and  the  contributions  they  receive  provide  the  endless 
elements  of  infection  for  unlimited  distribution  ;  and  when  reforms 
are  completed,  no  such  thing  as  a  sewer  containing  refuse  will  be 
known  to  exist.  All  refuse  will  daily  be  taken  to  chemical  labo- 
ratories., especially  provided  by  law,  and  not  only  reduced  to  inno- 
cent forms,  but  also  back  to  their  valuable  chemical  constituents, 
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so  necessary  to  the  soil  for  productiveness  ;  and  when  [thus  re- 
turned will  pay  as  well  for  their  transmutation  as  fertilizers  as 
for  health.  While  we  are  obliged  to  use  sewers  as  a  choice  of 
evils,  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  that  they  contain  as 
well  as  the  connections  to  them  numerous  traps,  as  at  least  par- 
tially preventing  the  infection  of  our  houses  by  them.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  medical  profession,  the  government  in  this  and 
some  other  States  has  established  laws  to  that  desirable  end. 

As  another  phase  of  our  subject,  take,  for  example,  the  con- 
dition of  our  country,  resulting  from  the  advanced  state  of  civili- 
zitiaa,  and  you  will  fiad  that  the  masses  of  the  people  live  fully 
up  to  the  enlightenmeat  of  the  age.  A  law-breaker  is  the  excep- 
tion ;  the  peaceable  citizen,  who  respects  the  rights  of  person  and 
property,  the  almost  universal  rule.  And  this  obtains,  notwith- 
standing the  often  apparent  advantages  of  crime. 

Now  this  condition  of  things  exists  because,  in  a  general  way, 
the  American  citizen  understands  the  principles  of  law  and  the 
natural  claims  of  right  and  justice.  As  a  result,  the  criminal  is 
an  outcast,  and  every  possible  safeguard  is  thrown  around  the 
community  for  its  protection  against  him. 

Now,  with  the  same  universal  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  means  necessary  for  the  protection  of  health  and, 
consequently,  life,  and  with  no  exceptions  to  be  guarded  against, 
from  a  special  criminal  class,  because  all  are  alike  interested 
and  benefited,  how  much  more  successfully  would  be  carried 
out  the  life-saving  scheme  than  has  already  obtained  in  the 
protection  of  property. 

The  great  "incubus"  is  lack  of  knowledge,  and,  conse- 
quently, lack  of  interest  in  the  all-important  subject  of  prophy- 
laxis, or  the  means  for  the  prevention  of  disease.  How  many 
in  this  enlightened  audience  have  heard  of  "prophylaxis"? 
And  still  it  should,  and  some  time  will,  become  a  familiar  house- 
hold word. 

How  many  of  you  have  seriously  thought  of  the  importance 
of  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics,  also  organized  through  the  efforts 
of  the  medical  profession  ? 

Let  us  investigate  the  matter  a  little.  When  the  real  cause 
of  death — immediate  and  remote — is  known  and  recorded  in  every 
case,  for  a  series  of  years,  in  any  and  all  communities,  some  given 
locality  is  found  to  contain  conditions,  making  the  death-rate 
especially  high  in  one  or  more  classes  of  diseases,  and  exceed- 
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ingly  low,  or  entirely  exempt,  from  others.  As  a  result,  such 
conditions  are  investigated,  the  special  causes  operating  inju- 
riously, ascertained,  and  the  remedy  applied.  But  further  than 
that,  each  individical  has  certain  predispositions,  hereditary  or 
acquired,  making  him  or  her  especially  susceptible  to  certain 
diseases.  And  when  this  fact  is  thoroughly  understood  and 
appreciated,  such  persons  would  surely  avoid  residing  in  such 
localities  as  have  been  proven  to  be  particularly  hazardous  to 
them. 

Although  the  present  death  records  are  far  from  complete  or 
specific,  the  demand  for  such  boards  will  be  much  greater,  with 
correspondingly  better  results,  when  the  public  have  become 
alive  to  their  importance,  so  that  they  may  be  successfully  car- 
ried out. 

Not  only  every  death  and  its  cause,  but  each  case  of  illness 
and  its  origin  should  be  reported  and  tabulated ;  and  when  that 
has  been  accomplished,  the  process  of  stamping  out  disease  will 
be  far  in  the  lead,  and  human  longevity  increased  in  an  enormous 
ratio,  and  the  public  fully  realizing  the  advantages  of  prophylaxis 
will  soon  be  led  to  demand  of  the  doctor  of  medicine  that  he 
wholly,  and  not  in  part,  as  at  present,  assume  his  legitimate  sphere, 
— that  of  being  the  conservator  of  health.  You  will  then  demand 
of  him  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skill  to  keep  you  well.  He 
will  be  made  responsible  for  the  purity  of  the  food  you  eat,  the 
water  you  drink,  the  air  you  breathe,  for  the  healthful  construc- 
tion of  your  houses,  attend  to  the  purification  of  all  your  sur- 
roundings, quarantine  you  against  every  possible  means  of  con- 
tagion or  infection,  and  bring  into  exercise  the  means  necessary  to 
make  quarantine  unnecessary.  To  carefully  examine  you  and 
each  member  of  your  family  as  to  your  predispositions  and  present 
conditions,  and  to  so  thoroughly  understand  the  dangers  and  im- 
munities incident  to  every  inch  of  territory,  as  that  he  may  be 
able  to  locate  you  and  yours  in  that  particular  spot  of  greatest 
salubrity  for  such  constitutions.  This  will  not  only  be  possible, 
but  absolutely  certain,  when  vital  statistics  shall  be  properly 
maintained  ;  thus  securing  for  every  one  the  greatest  measure  of 
success,  because  there,  with  health  and  vigor,  the  best  exercise  of 
your  faculties  becomes  possible,  while  health,  contentment,  and 
a  long  life  for  their  enjoyment  will  be  reasonably  assured. 

Is  not  this  reasonable  ?  Is  it  not  true  ?  Is  it  not  getting 
hold  of  the  right  end  of  the  lever .''  and  will  it  not  revolutionize 
the  world  ? 
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Ivook  at  our  present  environments  ;  the  elements  of  di^e? se 
are  all  about  us  ;  and  yet  comparatively  little  heed  is  given, 
even  to  the  timely  warning  of  your  trusted  physician.  Ex- 
amples throng  the  mind,  but  time  passes,  and  a  single  illus- 
tration must  sufl&ce. 

Has  he  not  repeatedly  informed  you  that  no  well-water  in  a 
city  is  safe  as  a  beverage  ?  That  it  may  have  been  polluted  for 
years,  and  have  been  unknowingly  the  cause  of  much  illness  ? 
And  even  if  pure  up  to  to-day,  by  to-morrow  may  be  reached  by 
some  artery  of  filth  that  has  been  steadily  approaching  it  for 
months  or  years,  freighted  with  the  foul  elements  of  death.  Have 
you  ever  asked  him  to  analyze  it  ? 

On  the  contrary,  did  you  not  say  to  him,  "Why,  doctor, 
our  well  is  a  fountain  of  health  ;  the  neighbors  from  all  about 
are  glad  to  use  it ;  it  is  so  clear  and  cold  and  refreshing. 
7]^a/ well  over  there  I  have  been  long  suspicious  about,  and  am 
quite  sure  that  should  be  filled  up.  But  ours !  why,  it  has 
become  a  Mecca,  and  almost  sacred.  Such  associations,  why 
father  and  mother,  and  all  the  dear  ones  that  are  gone,  died 
using  it."  And  the  doctor  dared  not  even  meekly  reply  that  per- 
haps by  using  it  they  died. 

Why,  my  friends,  a  doctor  is  as  safe  in  kicking  a  man's  dog 
as  in  saying  a  word  against  his  well. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  a  healthy,  vigorous  man  is  one  of 
the  greatest  antiseptics,  or,  in  other  words,  germ-destroyers, 
known.  He  will  vanquish  more  germs  in  a  day  than  you  can 
count  in  a  century ;  and  he  may  have  drunk  polluted  water, 
breathed  infected  air,  and  consumed  food  that  would  kill  a  cen- 
tipede, and  still  live  to  tell  the  tale,  but  then  again  he  may  not ! 
He  is  not  always  and  everywhere  invulnerable.  Through  some 
unguarded  portal  the  busy  microbe  gets  in  its  work,  and  after 
exercising  the  multiplication  table,  in  a  way  unknown  to  Bar- 
num's  lightning  calculator,  the  citadel  is  stormed  by  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  the  doctor  is  called,  then  the  undertaker;  and  I  was 
about  to  say,  "  Thus  ends  this  strange  eventful  history."  But 
we  will  see.  He  is  piously  accorded  Christian  burial,  and  the 
world  goes  on,  forgets,  and  is  in  turn  forgotten.  But  the  microbe 
lives  and  multiplies  and  waits,  until  decay  brings  liberty,  and 
they  are  at  last,  perchance,  floated  off  to  that  cherished  well  to  be 
from  there  again  distributed. 

But  all  these  matters  will  be  righted  in  the  reforms  of  the 
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future.  The  time  will  come  when  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics 
will  gloriously  ripen  into  a  bureau  of  general  prophylaxis,  with 
all  that  that  implies.  When  medicine  will  become  an  exact 
science,  because  conducted  on  right  lines  and  on  an  absolute 
basis.  When  health  and  happiness  shall  gain  supremacy  ;  when 
age  shall  be  the  general  cause  of  death  ;  when  the  name  of  Methu- 
selah shall  be  common  and  appropriate,  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  rejoice  and  be  glad. 

Think  on  these  things.  This  is  the  new  gospel  of  health. 
Keep  it  before  the  people.  Call  upon  your  doctor  to  teach  you, 
that  he  may  less  often  treat  you.  Establish  health  societies. 
Study  the  vital  principles  of  life,  and  promulgate  them  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations,  and  God  speed  health's  happy  day. 


The  L,es:al  Knforcement  of  a  Hyg^ienic  Code. 


BY  LAWRENCE  IRWELL,  M.A.B.C  L., 
Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 


N  reply  to  your  invitation,  contained  in  the  March  issue 
,  of  the  Annals  of  Hygiene,  as  one  who  insists,  day 
I  in  and  day  out,  upon  the  necessity  of  observing  the 
'  laws  of  nature,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  that  any  legis- 
lative attempt  to  enforce  a  hygienic  code  would  end 
in  failure.  As  it  is,  the  statute  book  of  the  State  of  New  York 
is  filled  with  laws  which  are  inoperative,  although  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  barber-shops  are  closed  on  Sundays,  outside  New 
York  City,  in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  drinking  shops,  how- 
ever, are  open  on  Sundays  in  spite  of  the  statute  which  requires 
them  to  close. 

Education  is  what  is  really  required  ;  and  if  the  educational 
method  is  to  be  of  any  value,  the  reform  should  begin  at  the  top, 
— viz.,  with  the  physicians  themselves.  For  the  ancient  dichini, 
"physician,  heal  thyself,"  let  us  substitute,  "physician,  educate 
thyself."  In  the  United  States  there  are  to  day  about  140  so- 
called  "  medical  colleges."  Now,  Dr.  Eggleston  has  written,  in 
the  North  American  Review,  that  "  there  are  not  a  dozen  of  these 
that  would  be  tolerated  for  one  moment  in  any  civilized  foreign 
country."    If  boys  were  compelled  to  have  a  thorough  general 
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education  (this  necessarily  includes  either  geometry  or  logic  as  a 
mind-trainer),  before  entering  a  medical  school,  there  would  be 
fewer  "  physicians"  who  prescribe  "medicines"  without  saying 
one  word  about  diet  or  general  hygienic  rules.  In  truth,  a  "  med- 
ical education"  which  does  not  commence  with  biology,  of  course 
after  an  examination  in  the  subjects  of  general  knowledge  has 
been  passed,  is  a  solemn  farce,  which  would  not  be  tolerated  out- 
side this  country.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  in  Europe 
American  medical  (and  legal)  licenses  to  practise  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  a  subject  for  merriment.  President  Jordan's  article  in 
the  Forum,  upon  ' '  Pettifogging  Law-Schools  and  an  Untrained 
Bar,"  gives  some  valuable  information  upon  this  point;  but  I 
must  not  digress.  There  is  now  one  "  doctor"  to  about  every  650 
inhabitants  of  this  great  republic  ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  population 
believes  that  because  a  man  is  dubbed  "doctor,"  he  must  be  a 
very  learned  individual.  Educate  the  family  physician,  and  we 
may  then  hope  to  educate  the  people,  for  hygienic  education,  as 
far  as  the  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  read  is  concerned,  can  only 
come  through  him.  Make  the  "doctor"  a  learned  man  in  the 
true  sense  by  compelling  him  to  receive  a  suitable  education.  No 
other  process  than  compulsion  will  answer,  since  the  average 
"  medical  student"  of  to  day  refuses  to  learn  anything  that  is  not 
required  for  examination  purposes.  When  this  method  is  adopted 
— and  nothing  short  of  federal  control  of  medical  licenses  will  be 
satisfactory — the  result  will  be  seen  in  the  hygienic  acquirements 
of  the  physician's  patients;  in  the  reduced  number  of  "doctors," 
in  the  lessened  sale  of  patent  medicines,  and  in  the  diminished 
death-rate  from  preventable  causes. 


Temperance. 

BY  MISS  E.  S.  DYER, 
Patterson,  Ohio. 

IFE  is  a  flame — a  union  of  oxygen  and  carbon  in  the 
fleshy  nitrogenous  crucible.  This  flame  may  burn 
slow  and  last  long,  or  it  may  be  accelerated  by  various 
agencies.  Life  in  the  young  and  strong  is  latent  and 
capable  of  intensification  of  development. 
Exercise  kills  the  old  and  feeble  ;  it  often  seems  to  benefit 
the  young  ;  it  adds,  however,  nothing  to  their  constitutional  sum- 
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total  ;  it  augments,  apparently,  life  and  strength  by  developing, 
by  setting  the  flame  burning  faster  (as  it  must  to  stand  thestrain), 
by  gradually  habituating  the  organism  to  a  faster  rate  of  living, 
which,  according  to  logic  and  fact,  must  have  the  effect  to  wear  it 
out  sooner. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  stimulants,  including  medicines ; 
they  call  forth,  and  start  in  the  way  of  being  spent,  the  latent  or 
reserved  powers  of  the  individual.  And  what  then  ?  Pause  when 
the  devil  tempts  you  with  that  bewitching  chalice  filled  with  any 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  life-dissolving  elements  ;  remember 
these  hard  facts. 

All  artificial,  excited  power  or  pleasure  is  bought  too  dearly, 
a  thousand  to  one,  and  pay-day  must  come.  Whatever  makes  you 
feel  better  than  ordinary  will,  in  the  long  run,  make  you  feel  per- 
manently worse.  Whatever  makes  you  strong  will  make  you 
weak.  Develop  your  full  powers  of  muscle  and  digestion  by  pro- 
tracted arduous  exercise  and  extra  generous  diet,  and  you  are 
quite  likely  in  time  to  become  a  miserable  dyspeptic  and  rheu- 
matic. 

Live  slowly,  cleanly,  and  naturally,  and  you  are  likely  to 
live  long,  and,  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  painlessly. 

All  medicines  are  either  foods  or  poisons.  If  they  are  foods, 
they  are  good  for  the  well  ;  if  they  are  poisons,  they  are  not  good 
for  the  sick.  Whichever  way  you  view  them,  they  are  better 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  well  than  the  sick. 

Taking  medicine  and  dram-drinking  or  stimulation  in  any 
form  rest  on  the  same  principle,  and  naturally  merge  together. 
We  desire  to  be  happy,  we  want  to  feel  better.  Well,  as  long  as 
we  have  enough  of  that  unknown  something  called  life  to  make 
a  brisk  fight  against  assaults,  we  can  command  a  temporary 
tumult  of  sensations  by  putting  ourselves  in  conditions  unfavor- 
able to  longevity,  discounting  our  future,  consuming  ourselves. 
That  is  what  medication  and  stimulus  amount  to  always,  if  they 
amount  to  anything. 

Hasten  the  day  when  the  physician  shall  be  no  longer  exor- 
cist, wonder-worker,  demon-compeller,  shriving,  in  pretence,  the 
laity  of  their  physiological  sins,  but  believer  in  nature,  scientific 
teacher,  treating  his  patients  as  pupils  in  the  art  of  longevity. 
Happiness  is  a  consequence  of  bodily  health.  The  child  and  the 
savage  arrive  at  health  by  instinct, — that  is,  involuntary  knowl- 
edge ;  the  stoic  has  been  the  rounds,  ends  where  he  begun  ; 
between  is  the  region  of  doubts,  agonies,  and  storms. 
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The  art  of  health  is  summed  up  iu  one  word,  temperance,  for 
temperance  includes  hygiene. 

Temperance  is  the  equilibration  of  the  faculties  and  functions. 
Intemperance  is  the  immoderate  gratification  of  any  propensity, 
unbalanced  activity  of  any  faculty,  force  expending  itself  too 
much  through  any  one  channel. 

The  secret  of  happiness  traced  to  its  last  hiding-place  is  seen 
to  be  the  most  obvious  and  tritest  of  truths  kicking  about  loose 
on  the  surface  of  life, — it  is  temperance,  preservation  of  the  nat- 
ural balance. 

The  highest  practical  wisdom  is  to  learn  what  temperance  is 
in  detail,  and  to  establish  in  the  mind  a  habit  of  scientific  faith  in 
the  inevitability  of  the  punishment  which  intemperance  draws  after 
itself. 


Some  Tliougflits  on  tbc  Origfin  and  Spread  of 
Contagious  Diseases.' 

BY  W.  H.  FAULDS,  M.D., 
Luzerne,  Pa. 


SIDE  from  aseptic  and  antiseptic  surgery,  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  subject  in  which,  at  present,  the  laity  and 
medical  profession  are  taking  greater  interest  than 
the  origin  and  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases. 

With  the  advent  of  antiseptic  surgery  came  the  germ  theory 
of  disease,  and  the  theory  of  contagion  and  infection  through 
micro-organisms,  and  in  this  way  was  developed  a  force  which 
has  revolutionized  surgery,  and  set  at  naught  almost  every 
principle  upon  which  the  leaders  in  sanitary  and  medical 
science  had  for  centuries  based  their  teachings  and  investiga- 
tions. 

That  such  a  radical  change  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
these  great  factors  in  the  world  of  science  should  work  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  means  used  for  the  prevention  and 
spread  of  contagious  diseases,  goes  without  saying,  and  that  the 
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laity,  physicians,  and  sanitarians  should  be  tardy  in  adapting 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things,  is  what  might  be  expected. 
However,  we  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we,  as  physicians, 
ought  to  be  preparing  ourselves  to  measure  up  to  the  standard 
required  by  the  new  regime,  and  thus  escape  the  censure  which  is 
sure  to  come  from  a  confiding  public,  if  we  prove  recreant  to  our 
trust.  But  in  order  that  we  may  be  successful,  we  must  first  have 
a  clear  conception  of  the  principles  which  are  to  guide -us  in  our 
efforts  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  subject  teaches  us  that  al- 
most all  the  vital  processes  are  based  upon  the  principle  of  supply 
and  waste  ;  the  waste  products  serving  as  food  for  plant  and  veg- 
etable life,  and  these  in  turn  furnishing  food  for  the  higher  and 
lower  orders  of  animal  life,  and  that  waste  material  or  filth  be- 
comes a  source  of  disease  only  when  misapproi^riated  or  diverted 
from  its  proper  channel.  In  other  words,  the  waste  matter  of 
animal  life,  if  not  properly  appropriated,  furnishes  a  hot-bed  for 
the  reproduction  of  micro-organisms,  which  are  now  recognized 
as  the  chief  factors  in  the  production  and  spread  of  contagious 
diseases. 

The  land  and  city  refuse  swept  into  our  rivers  furnishes  pab- 
ulum to  the  finny  tribe,  and  they  in  return  supply  the  most  deli- 
cious meats  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  clime.^  But  not  only  does 
the  refuse  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  all  animal  life,  but  the 
lower  order  of  animals  are  sacrificed  that  those  higher  in  the  scale 
may  subsist. 

It  is  also  true  that  this  higher  order  maj'  become  the  easy  prey 
of  the  microscopical  world,  being  sometimes  swept  down  upon  by 
an  army  of  these  minute  invaders,  their  onslaught  being  more 
deadly  than  that  of  the  best  disciplined  soldiery  armed  with  the 
most  approved  weapons  of  modern  warfare. 

But  besides  being  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  human  family, 
vulture-like,  these  infinitesimal  wonders  are  ever  on  the  alert, 
watching  for  the  first  symptoms  of  decay,  always  ready  to  assert 
their  prerogative  whenever  a  soil  favorable  to  their  development 
and  propagation  is  spread  out  before  them.  Unlike  the  human 
family,  that  select  the  best  in  the  line  of  animal  and  vegetable 
foods  for  their  sustenance,  these  disease-producing  organisms  revel 
only  in  tissues  of  low  vitality,  caused  either  by  temporary  depait- 
ure  from  health,  or  the  incipient  stages  of  the  process  of  degen- 
eration and  decay. 
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So  intimately  associated  are  they  with  the  higher  forms  of 
life  that  they  are  found  everywhere,  even  occasionally  in  healthy 
tissue.  "  They  exist  in  the  air,  the  soil,  the  water,  in  our  cloth- 
ing, on  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  and  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines  and  respiratory  tracts."  But  as  we  have  al- 
ready intimated,  it  is  chiefly  in  decaying  organic  substances  that 
they  find  a  soil  most  favorable  to  their  propagation  and  devel- 
opment. It  is  this  special  afl&nity  of  bacteria  for  animal  tissue 
that  has  given  origin  to  all  the  contagious  and  infectious  diseases. 
Thus  in  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  measles,  small-pox,  typhoid, 
whooping-cough,  and  a  host  of  other  affections,  we  find  in  each 
its  peculiar  disease-germ,  each  having  distinguishing  features  as 
familiar  to  the  bacteriologist  as  the  difierent  types  and  races  of 
the  human  family. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  "  Where  did  the  first  case 
of  contagious  disease  originate  ?"  One  answer  to  this  question 
is,  that  until  spontaneous  generation  is  proven  and  life  shown  to 
be  the  result  of  physical  forces,  these  micro-organisms,  capable  of 
producing  themselves,  must  rank  with  the  higher  orders  of  or- 
ganic life,  whose  origin  can  only  be  traced  to  Him  who  in  the 
beginning  created  all  things.  If  the  smallest  germ  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life  may  be  the  product  of  physical  forces,  then  all  life, 
yours  and  mine  included,  may  be  the  result  of  forces  in  nature, 
and  we  need  no  longer  look  to  a  Supreme  Being  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  origin  of  life. 

But  assuming  that  the  pathogenic  germs  had  their  origin 
with  other  forms  of  organic  life,  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
contagious  diseases  still  remains  unanswered,  and  the  only  expla- 
nation we  have  to  ofi"er  is,  that  the  first  case  of  contagious  disease 
was  caused  by  the  presence  of  virulent  bacteria  in  human  tissue 
of  lowered  vital  resistance,  and  that  the  pathogenic  bacteria  were 
made  such  by  cultivation  in  a  favorable  medium,  furnished  by  the 
habits  and  environments  of  man  at  some  period  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race. 

That  the  virulent  bacteria  were  not  in  their  pristine  state 
capable  of  producing  small-pox,  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  cholera, 
and  syphilis  seems  reasonable  from  the  fact  that  these  diseases  are 
spread  only  by  contagion  or  infection  from  a  previously  existing 
case,  and  that  these  diseases  can  be  clearly  traced  to  the  countries 
in  which  the  primitive  germs  were  first  made  pathogenic.  Again, 
it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  assume  that  these  countries  were  excep- 
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tions  to  the  rest  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  matter  of  containing 
these  germs,  and  that  primitive  man  took  up  his  abode  in  the  only 
countries  fruitful  of  disease-germs,  and  which  have  since  given  as 
a  legacy  to  his  posterity  almost  every  pestilential  disease  to  which 
human  flesh  is  heir. 

To  me,  then,  a  logical  inference  is  that  bacteria  are  present 
with  the  other  forms  of  organic  life  in  all  pajts  of  the  habitable 
globe,  and  that  all  that  is  required  to  make  them  pathogenic  is 
the  favorable  conditions  which  developed  cholera  and  other  germs 
in  the  countries  where  they  first  made  their  appearance. 

The  argument,  then,  is  that  the  conditions  favorable  to  arous- 
ing the  microbe  to  a  state  of  activity  must  exist  before  the  dis- 
ease can  make  its  appearance.  But  the  bacteria,  once  active, 
act  in  the  presence  of  conditions  that  could  not  arouse  the 
microbe  from  its  dormant  state.  To  illustrate  :  cholera,  so  far, 
has  failed  to  gain  a  foothold  in  this  country  because  the  con- 
ditions here  are  not  such  as  to  arouse  the  dormant  germ.  How- 
ever, the  active  bacillus  from  abroad,  that  has  become  virulent 
from  repeated  multiplication  in  a  favorable  soil,  produces  the 
disease  here  in  its  fatal  form  among  the  susceptible,  just  as  it 
does  in  older  countries.  The  same,  I  believe,  is  true  of  scarla- 
tina, small-pox,  measles,  and  diphtheria.  Diphtheria  was  known 
and  described  by  Galen.  Memorable  epidemics  existed  in 
Rome  as  early  as  a.d.  856,  but  it  was  not  until  eight  hundred 
years  later  that  this  disease  made  its  appearance  in  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  a  century  later  in  Naples,  and  about  the  same 
time  in  our  own  country. 

So  of  scarlatina,  although  known  as  early  as  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  first  described  by  an  English  physician 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  extended  to  the  Western  World 
through  European  shippings  in  1735,  to  Iceland  in  1827,  and 
to  Greenland  in  1847,  showing  conclusively  that  this  germ, 
like  diphtheria,  was  fostered  and  brought  to  a  state  of  viru- 
lency  still  unknown  to  us,  by  a  people  who,  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance and  religious  lunacy,  looked  to  their  gods  for  relief, 
while  they  themselves  were  violating  every  principle  of  the  laws 
of  health.  Again,  small-pox  was  first  mentioned  by  an  Egyp- 
tian physician  in  the  sixth  century,  and  undoubtedly  this  germ 
owes  its  extreme  vitality  to  the  favorable  conditions  under  which 
it  was  aroused  into  activity,  and  its  virulence  developed  and 
increased. 
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So  we  might  mention  other  diseases  which  exist  here,  but 
from  which  we  would  never  have  suflFered  had  they  not  been 
brought  to  us  from  these  disease-breeding  countries,  because  the 
conditions  here  have  so  far  not  been  such  as  to  arouse  the  dormant 
germ. 

This,  then,  is,  in  brief,  our  hypothesis  concerning  the  origin 
of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  the  basis  of  which  is  found 
in  Koch's  theory,  which  must  now  be  recognized  as  the  starting- 
point  of  everything  bearing  upon  this  subject. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  Koch,  there  were  many  theories 
extant  regarding  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases, 
none  of  which,  however,  received  confirmation  in  more  recent 
investigations.  But  now  the  generally  accepted  theories  are 
those  of  this  great  leader  in  scientific  thought.  And  as  his  in- 
vestigations have  shown  that  all  contagious  diseases  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  presence  of  a  micro  organism,  capable  of  self- 
propagation,  the  theory  that  every  case  of  a  contagious  disease 
must  have  had  its  origin  in  a  previous  case,  at  once  became 
tenable. 

This  theory,  however,  was  advanced  by  medical  writers  prior 
to  the  investigation  by  Koch  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease. 
Macnamara,  in  his  discussions  on  cholera,  says,  "  No  amount  of 
overcrowding,  no  special  condition  of  the  soil,  nor  any  circum- 
stances with  which  we  are  acquainted,  has  ever  been  known  to 
originate  Asiatic  cholera  de  novo  among  men  removed  from  its 
endemic  influences,  or  unless  the  disease  has  been  epidemic 
beyond  the  confines  of  India." 

Again  he  says,  "Every  outbreak  of  the  disease  beyond  the 
confines  of  British  India  may  be  traced  back  to  Hindostan, 
through  a  continuous  chain  of  human  beings  affected  with  their 
dejecta. " 

In  188 1,  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  says  of  typhoid  fever, 
"  Without  doubt  the  fever- producing  principle  is  an  organic 
germ,  a  coyitagiiim  viviim,  and  is  invariably  derived  from  a  previous 
case  of  enteric  fever." 

That  cholera  is  spread  by  human  intercourse  is  so  well  estab- 
lished as  not  to  need  elaboration,  but  you  will  pardon  one  or  two 
brief  quotations.  Macnamara  also  states  in  his  discussions  that 
"  the  more  explicit  the  examination,  the  clearer  the  fact  appears 
that  the  disease  (cholera),  in  the  majority  of  cases,  spreads  from 
one  human  being  to  another  by  means  of  the  cholera  fomes  find- 
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ing  its  way  into  the  drinking  water  and  thus  into  the  intestines 
of  other  people." 

"  I  by  no  means  deny,"  says  Pettenkoffer,  "  the  transmissi- 
bility  of  cholera  by  means  of  man  coming  from  an  infected  place. 
I  consider  man  alone  as  the  specific  cause  outside  of  the  influence 
of  the  infected  locality  ;  moreover,  I  consider  him  the  propagator 
of  cholera,  when  he  comes  from  a  place  where  the  germ  of  the 
disease  already  exists." 

What  is  said  of  cholera,  we  believe,  upon  investigation,  will 
prove  true  of  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  small-pox,  and  tuberculosis. 
We  have  ample  proof  that  these  diseases  had  their  origin  in  the 
Old  World,  and  were  in  all  probability  spread  only  through  human 
intercourse. 

Diphtheria  was  first  brought  to  this  country  through  Euro- 
pean shipping,  and  made  its  first  appearance  in  Boston  in  1735. 
"From  thence  it  extended  westward  over  the  British  colonies, 
reaching  the  Hudson  and  New  York  in  two  years,  and  after  a 
time  leapied  over  the  barrier  of  the  river.  It  gradually  disap- 
peared, attracting  no  further  attention,  except  as  a  historical  fact, 
noted  by  Douglas,  Bard,  Colden,  and  others." 

Scarlet  fever  also  had  its  origin  in  the  Old  World,  and  in  its 
spread  has  been  subject  to  the  same  laws  regarding  human  inter- 
course as  the  other  diseases  mentioned.  Again,  tuberculosis, 
although  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  clime,  undoubtedly 
spread  like  cholera,  syphilis,  and  diphtheria,  from  the  thickly- 
populated  centres  of  the  Old  World,  and  is  spread  only,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  animal  to  animal,  or  from  man  to  man.  That  up 
to  a  few  years  ago  there  were  isolated  spots  on  the  earth's  surface 
that  its  virus  had  not  penetrated,  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
statement  of  Gibon,  in  the  "  Annual"  for  1890.  He  says,  "Ac- 
cording to  Certes,  there  are  no  pathogenic  microbes  to  be  found  at 
Cape  Horn.  The  Fuegians  did  not  know  anything  about  small- 
pox, measles,  scarlet  fever,  or  diphtheria  before  the  inroads  of 
civilized  nations.  Prior  to  the  visits  of  the  missionaries  even 
pulmonary  phthisis  was  unknown,  and  tuberculosis  only  began 
to  establish  itself  in  that  country  since  1881."  It  is  said  of  the 
North  American  Indian  that,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Europeans,  he  was  entirely  exempt  from  the  pestilential  dis- 
eases. He  had,  in  his  primitive  state,  no  ailments,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  except  such  as  were  incident  to  exposure  and  old 
age.   The  gold-hunters  are  said  to  have  introduced  small-pox  into 
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Mexico,  and  the  adventurers  from  the  Old  World  brought  with 
them  the  eruptive  fevers  and  loathsome  contagious  diseases  of 
vice  and  immorality  which  are  now  found  upon  the  islands  and 
continent  of  North  America. 

A  French  writer  is  authority  for  the  following  statement : 
"A  soldier  returned  home  consumptive,  after  undergoing  con- 
finement in  a  Prussian  military  prison.  Previous  to  his  return  no 
one  in  the  village  had  for  many  years  suffered  from  consumption. 
He  expectorated  freely,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  fowls  swal- 
lowed the  expectorated  matter.  These  fowls  were  given  to  a 
woman  in  the  village,  Who  was  in  perfect  health,  and  in  the  course 
of  four  months  she  consumed  sixteen  of  them.  She  had  no  direct 
communication  with  the  patient,  but  after  a  time  became  con- 
sumptive. One  of  the  fowls  was  killed  and  examined,  and  tuber- 
cle was  found  in  the  liver  and  other  organs." 

Again,  it  is  said  of  cholera  that  the  germs  cannot  retain  their 
virulency  long  outside  of  human  tissue.  Thus,  Pollock  found 
that  after  each  invasion  or  epidemic  the  germs  died  out,  and  with 
each  recurrence  there  was  a  new  importation  of  germs.  This 
would  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  disease  in  this  country 
after  the  epidemics  which  have  several  times  visited  us. 

That  this  is  true  of  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  and  small-pox, 
remains  to  be  proven,  but  would  appear  probable  from  what  has 
been  said  of  the  first  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  this  country. 
That  the  germs  must  have  lost  their  disease-producing  qualities 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  were  free  from  the  dis- 
ease from  1735  to  1835,  a  period  of  about  one  century. 

This  disappearance  of  the  disease- germ,  unless  a  fresh  sup- 
ply is  received  from  human  tissue,  would  seem  to  be  in  accordance 
with  a  law  of  the  animal  and  microscopic  world,  that  neither  can 
exist  long  in  the  presence  of  the  poisons  of  its  own  excretions. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  overcrowding  of  human  beings  in  jails,  bar- 
racks, and  camping-grounds,  unless  protected,  they  soon  die  of 
diseases  produced  by  their  own  emanations.  So  the  bacteria 
cannot  long  survive  in  the  poisons  which  result  from  their  presence 
in  large  numbers. 

If,  then,  every  case  of  a  contagious  and  infectious  disease 
has  its  origin  in  a  previous  case,  and  is  spread  directly  or  indi- 
rectly through  human  intercourse,  and  the  germs  of  these  dis- 
*  eases  die  unless  reinforced  from  animal  tissue,  it  is  certainly  fair 
to  assume  that  if  all  the  disease-producing  organisms  could  be 
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prevented  from  attacking  animal  tissue,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  virulent  germs  would  have  to  return  to  their  primitive 
dormant  state  for  want  of  nutritive  pabulum,  and  then  would  the 
declaration  of  Pasteur  be  verified,  "That  it  is  within  the  power 
of  man  to  cause  the  parasitical  diseases  to  disappear  from  the 
world." 

If  the  principles  here  laid  down  are  accepted  as  a  working 
hypothesis,  the  destruction  of  the  virulent  bacteria  by  isolation, 
quarantine,  and  disinfection,  must  form  the  basis  of  our  efforts  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  It  is 
true  that  these  are  the  means  usually  employed,  but  it  is  well  for 
us  to  remember  that  all  medical  writers  are  not  in  accord  on  this 
subject. 

Pettenkoflfer,  who  has  given  us  an  extended  array  of  works 
on  cholera,  says,  "Too  much  importance  has  been  given  to  bac- 
teria as  an  etiological  factor  in  the  spread  of  cholera,  and  that 
the  importance  of  local  conditions  has  been  overlooked."  He 
tried  to  prove  his  position  by  taking  into  his  system  the  cholera 
bacillus  ;  the  cholera  bacilli  were  found  in  his  stools  for  eight  or 
nine  days  after  ingestion,  but  his  health  was  not  seriously  affected. 
He  is  also  strongly  oppose  to  quarantine,  and  says  that  the  spread 
of  the  cholera  germ  is  not  to  be  prevented,  either  in  India  or  out- 
side of  it,  by  isolation,  quarantine,  disinfection,  etc.  He  further 
says,  "Just  as  in  spite  of  custom  houses,  goods  are  still  smuggled 
over  the  frontiers,  so  the  bacteria  and  viruses  will  be  smuggled 
through  all  our  barriers."  He  regards  the  millions  expenf  ed  in 
hunting  down  the  germs  as  wasted  effort,  and  that  it  should  be 
diverted  to  the  work  of  making  people  and  places  immune.  But 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  this  eminent  author,  the  fact  re- 
mains, that,  while  no  amount  of  overcrowding  or  filth  will  origi- 
nate the  disease  de  novo,  the  water  and  food-supply  once  contami- 
nated, and  all  classes  allowed  to  mingle,  so  few  places  have  been 
found  to  be  immune,  and  so  few  persons  so  insusceptible  to  cholera 
germ  as  Pettenkoffer  in  this  instance  proved  to  be,  as  to  make  it 
very  unsafe  to  follow  his  advice.  I  have  cited  this  authority 
more  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  eminent  men  to  give  adverse 
views  concerning  precautionary  measures  which  sanitarians  of 
equal  eminence,  after  a  long  struggle,  have  barely  succeeded  in 
establishing. 

The  importance  of  isolation  has  long  been  recognized.  A 
century  ago  Naples  fined  and  even  imprisoned  her  physicians  for 
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failing  to  report  to  the  authorities  cases  of  tuberculosis,  the  result 
being  a  reduction  in  the  mortality  from  this  disease  of  90  per  cent., 
and  despite  the  fact  that  at  a  later  period  these  measures  were 
abandoned,  under  the  impression  that  this  disease  was  not  conta- 
gious, recent  experience  argues  that  isolation  affords  the  only 
practical  solution  of  the  question  of  how  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
this  most  fatal  of  all  maladies. 

It  is  said  of  England  that,  within  the  past  few  years,  through 
improved  hygienic  conditions  and  isolation  of  tuberculous  patients, 
the  mortality  has  been  reduced  50  per  cent. 

Philadelphia,  during  the  past  eight  years,  has  reduced  her 
mortality  from  phthisis  20  per  cent.  California,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  rapidly  becoming  the  great  sanitarium  for  these 
unfortunates,  is  seriously  considering  the  importance  of  the  iso- 
lation of  phthisical  patients  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 

I  need  not  quote  authority  to  convince  you  of  the  importance 
of  this  measure  in  the  prevention  and  spread  of  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  and  the  other  contagious  diseases,  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  treat. 

A  question  of  more  practical  importance  is,  What  are  we 
doing  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  ?  Our  answer  is  nothing 
compared  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
disparage  the  work  of  our  State  board  of  health,  or  the  efforts  of 
our  local  boards.  They  are  probably  doing  all  in  their  power, 
considering  the  means  at  their  disposal,  and  the  niggardly  policy 
of  our  legislature  by  which  they  are  handicapped.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  nothing  worthy  of  the  effort  will  be  accomplished 
until  every  person  and  animal  threatened  with,  or  sick  of,  a  con- 
tagious disease  can  be  isolated  and  thorough  disinfection  prac- 
tised under  the  care  and  direction  of  a  competent  bacteriologist. 
In  other  words,  we  will  never  be  successful  in  our  efforts  to  stamp 
out  the  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  until  a  competent  bac- 
teriologist is  employed  to  take  charge  of  each  case  in  its  incipient 
stages,  and  empowered  by  the  State  to  take  such  measures  as  shall 
completely  protect  the  well  from  the  dangers  of  contamination. 
If,  as  we  have  argued,  a  virulent  disease- germ  is  abroad  and  can- 
not be  destroyed  so  long  as  it  can  find  a  favorable  soil  for  propa- 
gation in  human  or  animal  tissue,  anything  short  of  complete 
isolation  will  be  wasted  effort. 

So  far  we  have  said  nothing  of  what  is  being  done  by  in- 
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oculation  to  render  persons  immune,  or  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  value  of  this  method  of  preven- 
tive treatment  by  the  newspaper  notoriety  antitoxine  has  received, 
it  would  indeed  be  a  great  boon  to  humanity  ;  but,  as  you 
know,  the  results  thus  far  have  been  disappointing  to  the  med- 
ical profession,  and  even  if  man  could  be  rendered  immune,  the 
exceptions  would  be  so  numerous  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  depend 
on  that  alone. 

Much  of  late  has  been  said  of  increased  vital  resistance  as  a 
preventive  against  the  invasion  of  virulent  micro  organisms. 

In  those  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  this  is  undoubtedly  an 
important  factor.  But  in  cholera,  small-pox,  diphtheria,  syphilis, 
and  scarlet  fever,  comparatively  healthy  persons  are  attacked,  and 
if  nothing  in  the  physical  condition  or  hygienic  surroundings  of 
the  human  family  at  the  present  day  can  produce  the  disease 
without  the  specific  germ,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  through 
propagation  in  human  tissue,  vital  resistance  would  be  of  secon- 
dary importance  compared  to  isolation,  disinfection,  quarantine, 
etc.  In  other  words,  if  these  measures  are  faithfully  carried 
out,  there  would  soon  be  no  germs  to  attack  even  tissue  of 
lowered  vital  resistance,  unless  the  conditions  of  the  Old  World 
by  which  they  were  first  aroused  from  their  dormant  state  were 
recurrent.  The  results  attained  by  vaccination  in  small-pox 
would  seem  to  encourage  a  trial  of  this  method  of  preventive 
treatment  in  other  diseases,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  while 
vaccination  was  a  great  discovery,  and  has  done  much  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  small-pox,  we  are  also  very  largely  indebted 
to  isolation,  quarantine,  and  disinfection,  for  the  immunity  we 
enjoy  from  this  disease.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  increased  immunity  made  possible 
only  by  isolation  and  quarantine,  mankind  would  have  long  ago 
lost  confidence  in  the  protective  power  of  vaccination,  and  aban- 
doned it  as  a  useless  procedure. 

That  there  are  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  the  measure  proposed  for  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  disease  we  frankly  admit,  but,  nevertheless,  the  fact 
confronts  us,  that  unless  we  can  prove  the  correctness  of  our 
theories  by  the  results  obtained,  the  laity  will  soon  lose  confidence 
in  our  teachings,  and  refuse  to  co-operate  in  our  work,  and  what 
has  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age — the 
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transmission  of  disease  through  micro  organisms — may  pass  into 
oblivion,  because  of  the  stupidity  of  the  laity  and  the  want  of 
faithful,  persistent,  courageous  effort  on  the  part  of  sanitarians 
and  the  medical  profession. 

A  summary  of  our  "thoughts"  then  is  : 

(1)  That  non-virulent  microbes  exist  in  all  parts  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

(2)  That  they  were  made  disease- producing  in  the  case  of 
cholera,  small-pox,  syphilis,  diphtheria,  and  tuberculosis  in  the 
thickly  populated  centres  of  the  Old  World  through  overcrowd- 
ing, and  bad  hygienic  conditions,  such  as  have  never  been  known 
to  us. 

(3)  That  the  virus  is  always  derived  from  a  previous  case, 
and  is  spread,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  human  inter- 
course. 

(4)  That  increased  vital  resistance  renders  persons  immune 
only  in  exceptional  instances,  and  in  tuberculosis. 

(5)  That  if  virulent  bacteria  could  be  prevented  from  finding 
a  lodgement  in  human  tissue,  they  would,  for  want  of  nutritive 
pabulum,  soon  return  to  their  primitive  dormant  state. 

(6)  That  isolation,  quarantine,  and  disinfection,  under  the 
direction  of  bacteriologists,  are  the  only  means  by  which  we  may 
hope  to  successfully  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases. 


Xlie  Ris:lit  to  be  Well  Born. 


BY  O.  EDWARD  JANNKY,  M.D., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


T  is  written  in  that  immortal  instrument,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  that  mankind  has  an  inalien- 
able right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

These  rights  all  authorities  should  observe,  and  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  society  and  government  to  secure  them  to 
the  people.  When  we  study  health  statistics,  we  discover  that 
one-fourth  of  the  children  born  die  before  they  reach  the  end  of 
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the  first  year,  many  of  them  being  dead  at  birth,  and  one-half  of 
those  born  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of  5  years.  One-half  of 
the  human  race,  then,  fail  to  secure  the  right  to  life.  Again,  it 
comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  physician  that  many  children  are 
born  sickly,  scrofulous,  ill  nourished,  deformed,  imbecile.  Such 
as  these  are  deprived  of  liberty, — the  liberty  to  move  about  freely, 
to  obtain  a  good  education,  to  choose  an  occupation,  except  in  a 
limited  sense, — to  become,  in  fine,  valuable  citizens.  From  the 
same  causes  their  pursuit  of  happiness  is  interfered  with.  Some 
of  the  causes  of  immature  or  ill-conditioned  birth  are  social,  as, 
for  instance,  overcrowding  in  tenements,  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion, inadequate  wages,  although  into  .some  of  these  the  sanitary 
element  enters  ;  but  it  is  to  the  medical  aspect  that  attention  is 
now  directed. 

A  gentleman  once  said,  "  I  am  60  years  old,  with  good  health, 
yet  have  used  liquor  in  moderation  since  boyhood.  I  don't  see 
that  it  has  injured  me  a  particle. "  Apparently  he  is  correct  in 
this  statement,  but  let  us  investigate.  One  of  his  children,  the 
eldest,  a  young  lady  of  21,  has  always  been  nervous,  but  other- 
wise has  had  fair  health.  The  second,  a  boy  of  17,  is  irritable, 
nervous,  frail, — as  different  as  possible  from  his  more  robust 
father.  The  third  child,  a  girl  of  14,  is  a  nervous  wreck,  far  from 
bright  mentally,  and  a  subject  of  epilepsy.  No,  the  father  has 
not  apparently  suffered  from  his  continued  "  moderate"  use  of 
liquor,  but  look  at  the  effect  upon  his  offspring  !  This  illustra- 
tion may  serve  to  draw  attention  to  one  of  the  evils  that  bear  with 
severity  upon  the  unborn  child  and  affect  its  prospects.  It  only 
hints,  however,  at  what  is  a  very  serious  and  widespread  evil. 
The  London  G/odg  says,  "According  to  M.  Shervin,  in  a  recent 
paper,  the  low  death-rate  in  France  is  largely  due  to  prodigality 
in  Paris  and  thrift  in  the  provinces.  M.  Rochard,  however,  as- 
cribes it  mainly  to  alcoholism,  the  annual  consumption  of  alcohol 
having  enormously  increased  of  late  years  in  France.  Paris  has 
a  wine-shop  for  every  three  houses."  The  evil  results  to  child- 
hood which  follow  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  by  parents  may 
be  remedied  in  great  part  if  physicians  would  cease  their  use- 
less and  dangerous  prescription  of  alcoholic  preparations  in 
diseased  conditions,  and  also  cease  to  use  alcoholics  themselves, 
thus  adding  to  precept  the  telling  influence  of  example. 

But  there  is  another  danger  threatening  the  unborn.  It 
arises  from  the  marriage  of  the  physically  and  mentally  unfit.  A 
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young  man  and  woman  may  marry  if  they  love  each  other,  and  their 
union  may  be  a  perfect  one  even  if  they  were  penniless  when  they 
began  their  home,  but  not  if  they  were  poverty-stricken  in  health. 
A  great  part  of  the  fatality  and  wretchedness  in  infancy  is  caused, 
as  we  know,  by  the  marriage  of  the  tuberculous,  the  syphilitic, 
the  hysterical,  the  mentally  unsound.  It  is  now  well  proved  that 
when  a  man  has  had  a  venereal  disease,  even  gonorrhoea,  he  never 
fully  recovers,  but  carries  for  years,  perhaps,  through  his  life,  the 
power  to  transmit  the  disease.  It  is  also  clearly  demonstrated 
that  this  is  the  cause  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  of 
women  which  produce  serious  local  disorder,  and  often  require 
dangerous  operative  procedures.  When  tubes,  ovaries,  and  uterus 
are  inflamed  and  bathed  in  pus  the  cradle  of  the  race  is  not  in 
condition  to  produce  a  healthy  child.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the 
physical  and  mental  suflfering  to  wives  and  children — a  suffering 
amounting  often  to  torture — that  is  thus  produced,  physicians 
should  assume,  and  firmly  and  courageously  maintain,  a  position 
of  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  a  man  who  has  ever  suffered 
from  a  disease  of  impurity.  Should  this  attitude  be  understood 
and  supported  by  the  public,  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards  solv- 
ing the  vexed  problem  of  social  vice. 

Another  of  the  inherent  rights  of  a  child  is  the  possession  of 
loving  parents.  Mutual  affection  is  the  only  sufficient  reason  for 
marriage.  When  people  marry  each  other  for  money,  or  support, 
or  convenience,  or  passing  fancy,  or  other  unworthy  reason,  their 
child  is  defrauded,  and  this  is  shown  in  its  constitution  or  lack 
of  constitution.  Man  may  be  easily  deceived,  but  nature  never. 
One  need  not  expect  the  children  of  loveless  marriages  to  be  as 
perfect  as  those  in  which  the  parents  are  joined  in  that  holy  union 
which  results  only  from  love.  Nor  will  those  so  united,  and  liv- 
ing on  a  high  plane  of  thought  and  endeavor,  allow  a  selfish  and 
cruel  perversion,  within  the  marriage  bond,  of  a  function  intended 
for  the  propagation  of  the  race.  A  child  born  of  those  who  give 
rein  to  the  animal  within  them  will  all  his  life  have  to  struggle 
against  evil  propensities  which  were  placed  in  his  nature  before 
birth.  To  so  burden  a  human  being  is  the  acme  of  selfish  indul- 
gence, and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  physicians  to  avert 
this  danger  from  the  unborn  children  of  the  future. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  physician's  highest  duty  is  to  heal 
the  sick.  There  is  still  a  higher  duty, — to  prevent  sickness.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  is  the  noble  privilege  of  the  physician  to  use 
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his  mighty  influence  in  the  directions  indicated.  This  will  require 
unselfishness  combined  with  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage, — 
both  of  which  qualities  the  true  physician  possesses.  Were  he  to 
exert  this  influence  thus  wisely,  bravely,  and  with  the  well-being 
of  those  yet  unborn  in  mind,  much  of  the  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents that  goes  on  would  cease,  and  the  right  to  be  well  born  would 
in  part  be  established. 


'Wliicli  Animal  lias  the  more    Common  Sense/'  Man 
or  Beast?— A  Plea  for  more  Moderate  'L.i-wing.^ 


BY  GEO.  A.  EDWARDS,  M.D., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

OR  what  is  man  living  ?  In  the  scale  of  being  he  is 
supreme ;  endowed  in  the  highest  degree  with  the 
wonderful  power  of  reason, — intellectuality, — and 
clothed  with  responsibilities  affecting  nothing  less 
than  the  future  of  the  human  race.  In  view  of  this, 
I  assume  it  to  be  fit  and  proper  to  interrogate  after  such  manner. 

For  what  are  you  living  ?  Stop,  for  a  moment,  the  average, 
practical  man  of  to-day,  no  matter  what  his  profession,  trade,  or 
calling,  with  this  query.  After  a  little  confused  reflection,  he 
will  very  likely  exclaim,  "I'm  blessed  if  I  can  tell ;  I  believe  I 
know  less  and  less  every  day  I  live  ;  haven't  accomplished  any- 
thing of  moment  thus  far  in  life,  and  the  issue  of  all  my  present 
aims  and  undertakings  is  uncertain;  I  reckon,  sir,  I'm  just  about 
a  total  failure." 

Yet,  this  man  is  fairly  well  educated,  bright,  and  intelligent, 
a  hard  worker,  enjoys  some  of  what  he  terms  pleasures  and  com- 
forts, presents  a  good  appearance,  and  is  deemed,  as  the  world 
goes,  quite  successful. 

Pressed  further  and  more  closely  for  a  true  and  thoughtful 
response  to  the  question,  and  he  will  finally  admit  that  he  is 
living  and  laboring  for  the  meaiis  which  will  enable  him  to  satisfy 
his  desires. 


1  Read  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1895.  From  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
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Living  and  laboring  to  satisfy  his  desires  !  And  they  are 
very  many.  Goaded  by  the  "spirit  of  the  times,"  with  all  its 
evil  fashions,  customs,  and  habits  ;  a  loose  rein,  perhaps,  on  his 
appetites  and  passions  ;  poisoned  by  selfishness,  and  envious  of 
his  more  prosperous  neighbor,  he  rushes  on  in  the  struggle  to  win 
the  empty  prize  of  a  false  ambition,  reckless  of  self  and  his  de- 
pendents, with  only  delusive  hope  to  cheer  him  on  his  way. 
And  so  this  life  continues  to  the  end.  Few  achieve  the  goal  of 
their  longings,  and  if  so,  at  what  cost, — with  all  their  capacity 
for  enjoyment  gone  ! 

How  did  Heaven  ordain  man  should  pass  his  allotted  time 
on  earth  ;  what  daily  plan  decree  ?  With  all  reverence,  perchance 
some  such  scheme  as  this  :  Work,  alternating  with  rest,  and  rec- 
reation through  innocent  and  beneficial  amusements  ;  regularity 
in  habit  of  both  mind  and  body  ;  moderation  in  all  things ; 
"friendships,  content,  progressive  virtue,  and  approving  con- 
science." 

Is  this  an  extravagant  and  ideal  design  for  man's  temporal 
sojourn?  No;  experience  teaches  its  practicability,  truthful- 
ness, and  value  ;  "  common  sense"  will  endorse  it ;  reason,  surely, 
should  commend  and  proclaim  it. 

But  does  the  boasted  civilization  and  enlightenment  of  this 
almost  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  of  our  Christian  era 
preclude  any  approach  to  such  an  even-tempered,  sensible  exist- 
ence? Alas!  it  seems  too  true.  And  must  we  roll  back  "the 
tide  of  years  to  the  life  led  by  primeval  ages,"  or,  bitter  humilia- 
tion, look  down  in  the  scale  of  creation  for  an  example  of  a  well- 
regulated  life  ?    Let  us  see. 

It  has  been  well  and  truly  said  that  we  are  living  in  the  age 
of  electricity, — the  synonyme  of  all  that  is  intense  and  rapid  in 
mental  and  physical  activity.  The  "vital  spark"  has,  indeed, 
enabled  us  to  "girdle  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,"  a  prophecy 
more  than  fulfilled.  The  sea  and  land  may  pay  tribute  to  com- 
merce. Giant  strides  are  being  made  in  most  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  genius  of  invention  and  discovery,  twin  offspring 
of  supreme  creative  power,  is  gradually  subduing  the  earth  to 
man's  domain  and  will.  In  the  fine  arts,  painting  and  sculpture 
are  transforming  all  animate  life  into  imperishable  images  of 
striking  naturalness. 

And  the  art  divine,  music,  "  born  with  the  morning  stars," 
man's  solace  and  charm,  seeks  to  soon  complete  her  tender  sway 
by  bringing  all  the  flying  discords  into  tune. 
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Wherefore  all  this  intellectual  activity  and  progress?  Oh,  it 
is  simply  an  index  of  human  development,  the  higher  civilization 
of  the  times  !  But  how  does  it  profit  man's  physical  well-being  ? 
To  become  a  factor  in  such  an  economy  of  existence,  must  he 
sacrifice  health,  long  life,  and  entail  his  infirmities  upon  succes- 
sive generations  ?    Let  us  particularize  for  a  moment. 

The  merchant,  or,  it  may  be,  the  manufacturer,  with  inordi- 
nate selfishness  and  greed,  anxious  to  outstrip  his  neighbor,  and 
assuming  upon  ill-advised  conditions  great  financial  responsibility, 
we  frequently  see  mourning  over  his  losses  and  with  blanched 
countenance  tossing  upon  his  pillow  the  livelong  night  from  the 
spectre  of  a  large  note  due  on  the  morrow,  with  no  money  in  the 
till  to  meet  it.  All  this  followed  by  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion, 
and  probably  a  fit  of  nervous  prostration. 

The  banker  or  broker  is  ever  lost  in  the  whirl  and  din  of  the 
exchanges  until  he  is,  or  wellnigh,  a  fit  subject  for  the  mad-house, 
asylum  for  paretics,  or  a  victim  to  apoplexy. 

The  traditional  artist,  chained  to  poverty,  struggling  after 
reputation,  often  faints,  ever  suffers,  and  betimes  dies  by  the  way- 
side. 

Your  statesman,  possibly,  reaches  the  topmost  round  in  the 
ladder  of  fame,  but  at  great  expense,  certainly,  to  his  moral  sense, 
from  the  practice  of  strange  political  methods  for  advancement, 
and  finally  exclaims,  "  It's  a  bauble  ;  emptiness  !" 

And  to  think  of  our  favorite  hero  of  a  hundred  battles  (to 
borrow  a  subject  from  the  early  part  of  the  century),  dying  in 
humiliating  banishment,  and  with  distressing  disease,  at  the  early 
age  of  52  years,  and  in  his  last  moments  weeping  that  he  can 
make  no  more  crimson  history  ! 

Emperors  and  kings  have  become  victims  to  the  festive  board 
alone. 

What  volumes  of  sad  comment  these  few  illustrations  sug- 
gest, bearing  so  closely  upon  the  health,  happiness,  and  longevity 
of  mankind,  and  that  may  be  justly  charged  to  our  supercivilized 
methods  of  living. 

Why,  there  seems  an  insidious  contagion  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  to  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  susceptible,  and  which  tends 
to  stimulate  humanity  towards  a  brief  lurid  existence,  crowded 
with  work  and  worry  and  inordinately  spiced  with  luxurious  dis- 
sipation, as  contrasted  with  a  quiet,  temperate,  useful  life,  filled 
with  happiness  and  content,  and  rounded  by  a  green  old  age  with 
its  soul-satisfying  retrospection. 
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In  this  mad  rush  made  by  man  after  success,  whatever  this 
term  may  mean, — riches,  fame,  or  what  not, — he  can  spare, 
strange  to  relate,  no  time  to  look  after  or  care  for  what  to  him  is 
of  the  utmost  importance, — his  physical  condition. 

There  is  no  methodical  season  for  rest  and  refreshment  of  the 
body,  so  necessary  to  sustain  its  normal  vital  energy,  and  to  the 
numberless  ills  which  will  ever  supervene  upon  such  a  continuous 
round  of  labor  and  excitement  he  gives  very  little  consideration. 
And  yet  man  is  such  a  rational  being. 

Sleep,  the  necessary  factor  in  the  recuperation  of  the  nervous 
system,  is  crowded  out,  virtually  repelled,  by  business  and  pro- 
fessional engagements  after  working  hours,  innocent  (?)  amuse- 
ments, social  requirements,  until  exhausted  nature  rebels,  and 
many  times  issues  her  alarmingly  peremptory  orders.  But  man 
is  an  intellectual  being  ! 

Man  eats  when  he  is  hungry,  or  not  hungry,  any  time,  day 
and  night,  and  what?  Not  always  simple,  plain,  nourishing 
food  !  Drinks  when  he  is  thirsty  or  not  thirsty  (especially  on 
invitation),  at  all  hours,  and  what?  Not  always  water  !  Then 
there  is  that  vile  weed,  tobacco  ;  why,  a  brute  will  suffer  death 
rather  thaa  receive  it  in  any  form,  and  yet  man  apparently  can- 
not do  without  it. 

Oh,  how  wonderfully  constructed,  beautiful,  and  valuable 
are  man's  reasoning  faculties  ;  "to  know  the  right  and  still  the 
wrong  pursue  !" 

So  with  all  man's  superior  (?)  intelligence,  by  indulgence  in 
food  and  drink,  with  utter  disregard  as  to  quality,  quantity,  or 
regularity,  together  with  a  continuous  deprivation  of  sleep  in 
proper  season,  and  sensible  out  door  recreation,  is  it  small  wonder 
that  he  suffers  from  such  diseases,  some  one  or  all,  at  different 
times,  as  troubles  with  the  digestive  tract, — dyspepsia,  indigestion, 
bilious  conditions,  diarrhoea,  constipation,  haemorrhoids,  the 
various  neuroses,  neuralgia,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  gout,  lith- 
aemia,  alcoholism,  the  baneful  eflFects  of  tobacco,  impairment  of 
the  senses,  especially  vision,  and,  indirectly  or  secondarily,  affec- 
tions of  the  kidney,  particularly  Bright's,  diabetes,  and  degener- 
ative changes  in  other  important  organs,  the  circulatory  and 
nervous  systems. 

Now,  strictly  speaking,  most  of  the  common  and  prevalent 
diseases  affecting  man,  and  this  is  quite  true  of  the  brute  creation, 
should  occur,  if  at  all,  from  accidental  causes, — that  is,  the  ac- 
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quisition  thereof  be  due  to  conditions  he  is  ignorant  of  at  the  time 
or  beyond  his  control.  He  would  then  be  an  innocent  sufferer 
deserving  of  some  sympathy  like  his  fellow,  the  brute,  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  secure  and  guiltless  of  the  charge 
herein  made. 

Hence  the  statement  can  safely  be  made  as  a  fact,  which 
sirae  I  believe  will  be  very  generally  acknowledged,  certainly  by 
physicians,  that  the  diseases  above  mentioned,  in  a  great  measure 
at  least,  are  acquired  by  man  through  faulty  practices  and  methods 
of  living,  or  no  method  at  all,  and  consequently  by  the  non- 
exhibition  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exer- 
cise of  "  common  sense,"  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  all  humans. 

Moreover,  if  the  truth  of  this  premise  be  recognized,  all  dis- 
ease contracted  under  known  conditions  and  circumstances  is 
preventable.  And  so  it  follows  that  man  himself  virtually  becomes 
the  author  of  all  the  miseries  of  much  of  his  own  ill  health  and 
often  the  crime  of  untimely  death  ;  his  own  executioner,  as  it 
were.  Ignoble  being  !  for  such  he  proves  himself,  representing 
a  human  paradox  !  in  significant  contradistinction  to  the  "equine 
paradox,"  of  which  we  have  all  heard,  if  not  seen,  and  fulfilling 
the  truthfulness  of  the  common  expression  that  "  man  is  his  own 
worst  enemy. " 

At  the  expense  of  a  little  digression,  perhaps,  may  not  the 
question  be  here  well  put,  if  it  is  not  just  as  plainly  injurious  and 
suicidal  for  the  well-to-do  gentleman  to  overwork,  or  do  none, 
overeat  and  undersleep,  with  the  sure  result  of  fatal  disease  fol- 
lowing sooner  or  later,  as  it  is  for  the  poorly  paid  laboring  man 
having,  perhaps,  a  large  dependent  family,  to  seek  the  oul}^  relief 
and  oblivion  from  his  troubles  and  hopelessness  in  the  flowing 
bowl  of  the  dramshop,  with  the  sequence  of  alcoholism,  the 
almshouse,  and  death The  manner  of  acquiring  disease  and 
courting  death  may  not  be  quite  so  dignified  and  honorable  in  the 
one  case  as  the  other  ;  but  there  is  a  similarity  to  the  final  issue, 
and  about  the  same  small  amount  of  good  sense  displayed  in  each. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Why  does  not  man,  when  the 
principles  and  practice  upon  which  health  and  life  depend  are  so 
plainly  obvious,  exercise  his  faculties  to  secure  the  desired  result  ? 
Are  the  reasoning  powers  at  fault "Common  sense,"  at  all 
events,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  teach  him  the  proper  course 
to  pursue,  and  he  ought  to  have  a  little  of  this  in  his  make-up. 

After  all,  this  incongruous  element  to  man's  mental  equipoise 
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may  possibly  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  originally 
and  at  best  he  is  provided  with  very  little  "common  sense,"  but 
being  easily  susceptible  to  vast  quantities  of  knowledge  and  nine- 
teenth century  wisdom,  he  rapidly  becomes  the  educated  fool, — 
the  worst  of  all  fools.  The  latter,  we  know,  always  turn  to 
excesses  and  die  young. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  examine  the  beast,  its  chief 
characteristics,  and  habits  of  life. 

Physically  there  is  no  essential  diflference  between  man  and 
the  brute  creation.  Bone,  sinew,  muscular  and  nerve  tissues,  if 
examined  macroscopically  or  microscopically,  are  found  to  be 
identical.  The  vital  organs  and  senses  are  the  same,  perform  the 
same  functions,  and  serve  similar  purposes.  Resolved  into  its 
ultimate  elements,  we  find  the  same  food-sustaining  life  in  the 
beast  as  in  man  ;  and  under  like  conditions  of  caitsation,  most  of 
the  diseases  aflfecting  the  two  or  three  higher  orders  of  animals 
under  consideration  present  the  same  clinical  features. 

Now,  the  beast,  unless  inhumanly  interfered  with  and  mal- 
treated by  man,  is  proverbially  healthy  (always  excepting  acci- 
dental disease)  and  lives  its  allotted  time.  To  be  sure,  the  beast 
leads  a  somewhat  more  out-door  existence,  and  hence  gets  the 
benefit  of  more  pure  air  and  sunshine.  But  man,  I  take  it,  has 
an  equal  privilege  to  appropriate  more  of  these  life-giving  attri- 
butes, and  would,  if  he  had  enough  "common  sense"  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

In  truth,  I  know  of  but  one  reason  why  man  should  not  be 
as  healthy  and  long-lived  as  the  brute.  It  is  this  :  civilization 
compels  him  to  wear  clothes  !  That  he  is  immensely  handicapped 
by  this  specialty  I  will  freely  admit.  Yet,  even  with  this  great 
drawback,  I  shall  still  assert  he  has  a  fair  chance  to  attain  and 
preserve  the  strength  of  true  physical  manhood.  Perhaps  many 
of  you  do  not  realize  what  a  curse  clothing  is  to  man.  I  mean  as 
regards  his  physical  well-being.  And  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  possibly  have  never  investigated  this  subject,  I  will  relate  in 
brief  the  experience-  of  the  missionaries  Sterling  and  Bridges, 
men  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  civilizing  and  christianizing 
the  natural  product  of  the  gejucs  homo  in  far-ofi"  and  almost 
unknown  lands.  It  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  I  wish  to 
make,  and  maybe  strengthen  the  seemingly  audacious  statement 
just  made. 

In  1869,  Rev.  W.  H.  Sterling,  now  a  resident  of  Buenos 
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Ayres,  and  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  for  South  America, 
established  a  mission  with  the  Yahgans,  a  large,  healthy,  and 
powerful  tribe  of  native  Indians  inhabiting  one  of  the  islands 
near  Cape  Horn.  He  selected  for  his  residence  and  labors 
Ushuaia  Bay,  a  tiny  settlement  on  the  narrow  channel  which 
bounds  Terra-del-Fuego  on  the  south.  Mr.  Sterling  subsequently 
returned  to  England  to  be  ordained  in  the  episcopate,  and  in  1870 
his  work  at  Ushuaia  was  resumed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bridges 
and  wife,  who  still  live  at  this  little  place,  on  the  shores  of  Beagle 
Channel. 

It  is  from  the  latter 's  experience  I  quote  chiefly  :  "A  tribe 
of  Indians  that  lived  naked  in  a  climate  where  snow-storms  raged 
in  every  month  of  the  year,  was  to  be  transformed  into  a  com- 
munity of  farmers.  A  people  who  had  in  all  their  wonderful 
language  of  40,000  words  no  term  or  idea  of  God  or  a  future 
existence,  were  to  be  taught  and  christianized.  Instruction 
began.  The  Yahgans  who  would  work  were  given  food.  Navy 
bread  for  breakfast,  meat-stew  and  hard-tack  for  dinner,  hard-tack 
for  supper,  with  refreshing  drinks  of  milk  and  water  slightly 
thickened  with  flour  and  sweetened.  Clothing  was  also  supplied 
them  as  fast  as  the  mission  was  able."  This  work  continued 
regularly,  and  finally,  in  188 1,  eleven  years  after  Mr.  Bridges 
began  his  work,  "  in  spite  of  sterile  soil,  such  progress  had  been 
made  that  the  mission  reported  a  Christian  village,  with  cottages 
instead  of  wigwams,  and  an  extemporized  church  in  the  midst. 
Much  ground  had  been  cultivated,  and  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
had  been  introduced.  Moreover,  every  Yahgan  wore  clothes. 
Great  was  the  change  at  Ushuaia  Bay. 

"The  missionaries  had  some  'significant  contrast'  photo- 
graphs taken,  and  they  were  reproduced  in  an  English  magazine. 
But  a  more  marvellous  change  than  anything  photographed  was 
even  then  in  progress.  The  natives  began  to  get  sick.  Then 
they  died.  The  race  had  been  hardy  and  vigorous.  They  had 
actually  increased  in  numbers  while  living  naked  and  smeared 
with  grease  from  head  to  foot.  But  when  put  to  work  as  farm 
laborers,  and  washed  and  clothed  like  white  folks,  they  com- 
plained of  being  'tired  and  sore,'  and  they  had  to  be  nagged 
into  working  steadily.  They  had  slept  in  the  freezing  rain,  but 
now,  if  they  sat  down  in  their  shirt-sleeves  while  at  work,  they 
caught  cold  that  developed  into  fatal  disease.  Consumption  and 
pieumonia  appeared  and  assumed  frightful  aspects.    Little  chil- 
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dren  that  had  been  round-limbed  and  bright-eyed  when  naked  in 
a  canoe  were  wasting  rapidly  away  in  excessive  languor,  though 
clothed  in  woollens  and  living  in  a  warm  house.  They  continued 
to  waste  and  die,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  not  one  child,  in 
dozens  born,  has  survived  its  first  year  !  Of  a  tribe  3000  strong, 
healthy,  hearty,  and  happy,  fewer  than  300  can  now  be  found." 
.  .  .  But  I  spare  you,  and  will  not  press  the  moral  of  all  this. 

Passing  on  and  to  resume  the  argument,  suppose  we  inquire 
if  the  brute  really  does  possess  "common  sense  ;"  that  sense  or 
faculty,  which  is  recognized  as  the  simplest  action  of  the  brain, 
the  organ  of  the  mind  ;  in  other  words,  we  will  say  the  lowest 
grade  of  reasoning  power. 

We  have  all  seen,  if  we  ourselves  cannot  exercise  a  similar 
function,  exhibitions  of  good,  common,  or  "horse  sense,"  as  the 
expression  goes,  and  no  one,  I  fancy,  will  wish  to  deny  this  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  to  that  noble  animal  of  the^^i?^?^^  eqints. 

Some  may  still  say  that  the  beast  is  governed  by  instinct. 
I  do  not  know  how  most  comparative  physiologists  of  the  present 
day  speak  on  this  subject,  but  it  seems  diflBcult  to  conceive  how 
such  a  term  can  be  justly  used  to  express  the  power  of  compre- 
hension so  frequently  manifested  in  the  brute. 

Even  in  the  apparent  automatism  of  lower  forms  of  life,  an 
occasional  flash  of  intelligence  is  easily  discerned,  and  as  we  rise 
in  the  scale  of  being,  and  witness  in  the  brute  creation  positive 
evidence  of  the  international  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, — the 
oflfspring  of  thought,  we  must  here  acknowledge  reason  as  the 
governing  and  controlling  power. 

Professor  Huxley  goes  further,  and,  in  summing  up  on  this 
subject,  says  (and  I  need  not  quote  higher  authority,  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  so),  "  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  no  elaborate 
structural  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  the  animal 
world  (brute  creation)  and  ourselves  ;  and  I  may  add  the  ex- 
pression of  my  belief  that  the  attempt  to  draw  a  psychical  dis- 
tinction is  equally  futile,  and  that  even  the  highest  faculties  of 
feeling  and  intellect  begin  to  germinate  in  the  lower  forms  of 
life." 

On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  declare  every  living  thing  to 
be  endowed  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  direct  its  individual 
efforts  towards  doing  and  obtaining  what  is  needful  for  its  safety 
and  best  physical  good. 

In  all  the  varied  forms  of  life  on  this  great  earth,  each  and 
19 
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every  creature,  with  one  exception,  makes  use  of  this  priceless 
gift  for  the  purpose  just  indicated.  Why  the  "crowning  work 
of  creation"  is  the  exception  is  an  unsolved  problem. 

Now,  if  we  are  quite  ready  at  this  time  to  grant  the  brute 
even  common  sense,  does  he  exercise  it  ? 

In  the  daily  contact  with  our  best  friends,  the  animals  (brute 
creation),  how  often  is  one  seen  to  suflFer  from  any  ill-eflfects  what- 
ever from  overeating  ?  Very,  very  seldom.  And  many  animals 
enjoy  gormandizing  as  well  as  man.  There  must  be  some  simple 
secret  to  account  for  their  invariable  escape  from  the  "seven 
devils"  of  dyspepsia  and  indigestion.  Can  it  be  plainness  of 
diet  ?  If  so,  man  will  do  well  to  make  a  note  of  this.  I  cannot 
say  precisely  what  the  effect  would  be  on  the  most  sturdy  speci- 
men selected  from  among  our  dumb  fellow-creatures  ;  if  it  were 
senseless  enough  to  indulge  night  after  night  in  a  bill  of  fare 
consisting  of  ham  sandwiches,  lobster  salad,  scalloped  oysters, 
cake,  candy,  pickles,  icecream,  strong  coflfee,  champagne,  etc. , 
and  all  in  addition  to  its  daily  allowance  of  customary  food  and 
drink;  but  think  it  would  "fetch  'em — the  gripes,"  sure  and 
quick  enough. 

Why,  the  incomprehensible,  indestructible  digestion  of  ' '  Mc- 
Clusky's  goat"  (that  much-abused  animal)  would,  I  believe, 
be  somewhat  disordered  by  frequent  repetitions  of  such  a  festive 
menu.  But  the  brute  creation  does  not  commit  such  crimes 
against  itself. 

Again,  did  you  ever  see  a  beast  that  did  not  know  enough 
to  prepare  and  go  to  rest  and  sleep  at  nightfall,  if  it  were  allowed 
to  do  so  ?  I  pause  for  a  challenge  to  this  assertion.  Oh,  ye 
creatures  of  superior  intellectual  capacity,  canst  thou  gather  no 
moral  from  this  ? 

As  might  be  expected,  animals  with  such  regular  and  exem- 
plary habits  in  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  are  seldom  sick. 
Indeed,  very  rarely,  I  believe,  unless  by  accident  or  ill-treatment. 

What  an  amusing  innovation  it  would  be  to  learn  that  your 
horse  had  an  attack  of  acute  dyspepsia  !  Is  it  very  common  to 
hear  of  a  cow  suffering  with  nervous  prostration  ?  A  dog  with 
rheumatism  ?  A  sheep  with  diarrhoea  ?  And  did  anybody  ever 
see  a  cat,  no  matter  of  what  age  and  in  any  emergency  of  its 
feline  life,  when  it  was  thought  to  be  in  great  need  of  spectacles  ? 

We  might  press  the  inquiry  on  this  line  much  further,  and 
endeavor  to  seek  in  creatures  so  clearly  allied  to  us  the  diseases 
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commonly  affecting  ourselves,  but  I  am  very  certain  the  effort 
would  be  quite  barren  of  results. 

In  the  condition  thus  revealed  of  man  by  contrast  with  his 
fellow-creatures,  proud  as  he  ever  is  of  being  chiefest  in  this 
world  of  life,  would  it  be  too  humiliating  for  him  to  admit  that 
he  might  gather  lessons  of  much  value  to  his  physical  happiness 
and  well-being  from  the  plain  and  simple  habits  of  a  lower  order 
of  animals  ? 

And  what,  if  any,  are  the  axioms  to  be  deduced  from  the 
argument,  and  which  man  should  keep  ever  near  to  his  counsel, 
if  he  would  retain  bis  health  and  be  long-lived  ?  They  are, 
seemingly,  self-evident  ;  he  should  live  frugally,  avoid  intoxi- 
cants, seek  suflScient  rest  and  sleep  at  the  proper  time,  and  the 
more  pure  air  and  sunshine  he  can  expose  himself  to  the  better. 

Furthermore,  and  to  repeat  a  little  old  and  true  philosophy, 
he  should  remember  and  take  warning,  that  even  to  be  able  to 
exercise  good  "common  sense,"  he  must  have  a  healthj' body. 
That  "  haste  makes  waste."  That  wealth  begets  luxury,  luxury 
begets  idleness,  and  idleness  breeds  crime.  And,  finally,  that 
there  is  no  ambition  worthy  to  be  cherished,  which  leads  him 
away  from  a  conscientious  duty  he  owes  to  himself,  his  fellow-man, 
and  his  Maker. 

With  your  kind  indulgence,  I  have  conducted  both  sides  of 
the  argument  of  this  discourse  (if  it  can  be  dignified  by  such  a 
title)  in  a  simple  (I  am  not  bold  enough  to  say  humorous)  yet 
truthful  way,  and  shall  ask  still  further  for  the  extraordinary 
privilege  of  acting  the  part  of  judge  as  well  as  of  advocate  in  the 
controversy.  So,  if  appealed  to  for  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
the  question  as  stated  at  the  outset,  "  which  animal  has  the  more 
common  sense,  man  or  beast,"  I  must,  in  view  of  the  preponder- 
ancy  of  evidence  herein  offered,  in  the  shape  of  a  formidable 
array  of  facts,  and  of  which  we  are  all,  perhaps,  too  familiar, 
decide  in  favor  of  the  brute. 

Still,  I  believe  there  is  hope  for  man,  if  he  has  not  much 
"  common  sense  ;"  and  trust  the  startling  revelation  you  have  so 
meekly  and  patiently  listened  to  will  cause  no  one  to  despair 
of  his  own  condition,  or  think  that  the  future  promises  less  for 
the  nobility  of  true  physical  manhood.  For,  in  the  language  of 
another,  we  may  be  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  "  there  is  still 
a  vast  gulf  between  civilized  man  and  the  brute."  "  The  power 
of  knowledge ;  the  marvellous  endowment  of  intelligible  and 
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rational  speech  ;  the  conscience  of  good  and  evil ;  the  pitiful  ten- 
derness of  human  aflFections  ;  raise  us  out  of  all  real  fellowship 
with  them,  as  a  mountain-top,  far  above  our  fellow-beings,  and 
transfigured  from  our  grosser  nature  by  reflecting  here  and  there 
a  ray  from  the  infinite  Source  of  all  Truth." 


L,es:islatioii  versus  Indiscriminate  Hxpectoration.' 

BY  WILLIAM  G.   BISSELL,  M.D., 
Bacteriologist,  Department  of  Health,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

T  has  only  been  comparatively  within  the  past  few  years 
that  medical  men  have  known  the  definite  means  by 
which  consumption  can  be  prevented.  Scientific  men 
the  world  over  have  worked  on  the  subject,  and  for- 
tunately the  time  has  arrived  when  the  laity  begin  to 
realize  the  possibility  of  lessening  the  amount  of  the  disease  and 
are  seeking  information  as  to  how  it  can  be  accomplished.  When 
Robert  Koch,  some  thirteen  years  ago,  claimed  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  germ  of  tuberculosis,  he  was  looked  upon  somewhat 
as  a  theorist ;  but  the  ultimate,  practical  results  due  to  that  dis- 
covery will  undoubtedly  amount  to  as  much  towards  the  preven- 
tion of  consumption  as  Jenner's  vaccination  has  towards  the 
elimination  of  small-pox. 

The  view  that  tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  disease,  or  rather, 
let  us  say,  a  communicable  disease,  has  gradually  pervaded  the 
profession,  until  to-day  the  statement  may  be  made  that  it  is  a. 
communicable  disease  with  little  fear  of  controversy. 

The  first  statement  is,  then,  that  consumption  is  an  infectious, 
communicable  disease. 

The  second  statement,  the  one  that  would  naturally  follow, 
is  that  the  specific  source  of  this  infection,  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  a  germ,  and  it  is  this  germ  alone  that  can  cause  con- 
sumption. 

Without  the  passage  of  this  specific  germ  into  the  body, 
without  the  transmission  of  this  particular  germ  in  some  way  or 


•  Read  before  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  October  25,  1895.  From  the  New 
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another  in  a  living  condition  from  the  sick  to  those  open  to  such 
infection,  consumption  cannot  develop,  therefore  cannot  spread. 

The  disease,  then,  can  be  prevented  in  one  way  by  any  means 
which  prevents  the  germ  entering  the  body. 

(i)  As  to  how  this  can  be  accomplished,  a  knowledge  of  the 
germ  and  its  nature  will  help  answer. 

The  germ  of  consumption  is  different  from  all  other  germs 
in  that  its  growth  is  very  slow,  requiring  weeks  or  even  months 
for  full  development.  It  requires  a  special  temperature  for 
growth, — namely,  between  99°  and  102°  F., — and  also  cannot 
grow  without  a  requisite  amount  of  moisture. 

While  these  points  are  true,  it  possesses  a  still  greater  pecu- 
liarity— namely,  that  it  can  live  a  great  length  of  time — weeks, 
months,  or  even  years — in  a  dried  condition. 

While  heat  and  sunlight  are  destructive  to  the  organism, 
drying  has  little  effect,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  a  third  state- 
ment may  be  made, — that  is,  the  germ,  the  source  of  infection  of 
consumption,  passes  out  from  man  by  the  sputum,  and  it  is  this 
dried  sputum  that  furnishes  the  greatest  source  of  danger. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  stating  that  this  is  the  only  way  by 
which  tuberculosis  can  be  transmitted,  for  it  is  not  ;  but  it  is  the 
most  common  means  by  which  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  commonly 
known  to  the  laity  as  consumption,  is  transmitted. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  germ  to  leave  a  moist  surface  and  be 
carried  off  by  currents  of  air,  and  for  this  reason  the  breath  of 
consumptives  is  harmless  in  that  it  does  not  contain  the  germ. 

The  point  is  now  suggested.  In  what  way  are  the  practical 
results  to  be  accomplished  ?  Certainly  not  by  the  use  of  the 
poison  tuberculin,  which  at  one  time  created  such  a  stir  and  has 
since  been  so  thoroughly  condemned.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent 
by  that  means, — that  is,  by  the  tuberculin  test  for  the  detection 
of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,— but  furthermore  by  any  means  by  which 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis,  of  which  consumption  is  a  form,  can 
be  detected. 

If  the  existence  of  consumption  in  a  certain  individual  is 
known,  and  if  that  individual  is  conscientious  and  exercises 
proper  precautions  (which  are  not  harassing  or  painstaking),  there 
is  no  reason  why  consumption  should  be  given  to  a  single  other 
person. 

It  is  not  an  hereditary  disease,  and  always  must  arise  from  some 
source  previously  infected,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  a  most  common 
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means  of  furaishing  infected  sources  that  I  wish -to  lay  stress 
to-night, — that  is,  the  vile  habit  of  expectorating  on  the  floors  of 
street-cars,  public  buildings,  and  similar  places. 

(2)  A  short  time  ago  the  BuflFalo  Railway  Company  adopted 
a  rule  looking  to  the  prevention  of  expectoration  on  the  floors  of 
their  cars.  There  was  placed  in  each  car  a  sign  reading  to  the 
effect  that  "  Spitting  on  the  Floor  of  this  Car  is  Positively  For- 
bidden," and  the  result  of  the  display  of  these  signs  was  the 
lessening,  to  a  small  degree,  of  the  expectoration  on  the  floors  of 
the  cars.  The  move  was  one  in  the  right  direction  and  should  be 
highly  commended  ;  but  company  rules  of  this  nature  are  diflScult 
to  enforce  without  stronger  legislation  back  of  them,  and  some 
measure  should  be  adopted  to  aid  the  company  in  its  efforts 
towards  better  street-car  sanitation. 

Where  is  there  a  more  common  place  for  the  spreading  of 
such  infection  than  the  floors  of  street-cars?  The  sputum  be- 
comes dried,  mixed  with  dust,  and  is  easily  disseminated  by  cur- 
rents of  air,  and  is  either  inhaled  or  swallowed,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  several  of  the  500  persons  reported  to  the 
department  of  health  as  having  died  from  consumption  last  year 
received  their  primary  infection  from  this  source. 

During  the  year  1894  over  42,500,000  passengers  were  car- 
ried in  some  2700  cars  by  the  Buffalo  Street  Railway  Company, 
and  one  can  appreciate  by  this  number  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  dried  expectoration  that  must  necessarily  have  been 
inhaled. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  man  returning  for  the  first  time  to  his 
place  of  business  after  having  been  "  laid  up"  with  a  severe  at- 
tack of  acute  bronchitis.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that,  owing  to  his 
still  weakened  condition,  he  will  resort  to  the  street-cars  as  a  mode 
of  transportation,  and  must  necessarily  inhale  the  air  of  the  car. 
If  this  air  chances  to  contain  tubercular- infected  dust,  one  can 
readily  imagine  the  great  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

With  few  exceptions,  very  little  work  has  been  done  to  prac- 
tically demonstrate  the  possibility  of  street  car  sputum  infection, 
calculations  having  been  based  on  the  fact  that  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus is  usually  present  in  the  sputum  of  consumptives,  and  un- 
doubtedly among  the  number  that  ride  on  the  street-cars  annually 
there  are  several  hundred  persons  suffering  from  the  disease. 

This  point  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  fact,  for  during  the 
past  few  months  fifty- six  microscopical  examinations  have  been 
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made  of  selected  samples  from  the  floors  of  cars  at  the  foot  of 
Main  Street,  and  four  of  these  examinations  revealed  the  presence 
of  the  germ  of  consumption. 

The  question  now  arises,  How  can  the  contamination  of  cars 
by  tubercular  sputum  be  prevented  ?  In  the  same  manner  that 
contamination  of  theatres,  churches,  public  builings,  and  similar 
places  can  be  prevented,  and  that  is  principally  in  two  ways  : 

First.  By  educating  the  public  in  general  as  to  the  danger 
of  indiscriminate  and  careless  expectoration. 

Second.  By  the  passing  of  a  city  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
ccpsctorating  on  the  floors  of  cars,  public  buildings,  and  similar 
places. 

(3)  The  medical  officer  of  health  at  the  present  time  is 
neither  aided  by  public  opinion  nor  statute  in  any  attempts  he 
may  make  to  stop  the  propagation  of  consumption,  and,  although 
it  is  clear  to  the  medical  and  scientific  world  that  tuberculosis  is 
an  infectious  or  communicable,  and  not  a  hereditary,  disease, 
before  legislation  could  possibly  be  obtained  on  this  subject  it  is 
necessary  to  educate  the  public  at  large. 

With  the  object  in  view  of  educating  the  public  as  to  con- 
sumption, on  the  loth  day  of  June,  1895,  the  Department  of 
Health  in  this  city  mailed  the  following  circular  letter  to  the 
physicians  of  the  city  : 

Department  of  Health,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1895. 
You  are  aware  that  tuberculosis  is  strictly  a  contagious  disease,  and  can 
be  prevented,  providing  the  proper  sanitary  regulations  be  adopted.  There- 
fore, after  June  15,  1895,  the  Department  of  Health,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  safety,  demands  that  all  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (consump- 
tion) occurring  in  your  practice  be  reported  to  this  office,  whereupon  a  cir- 
cular of  instructions  will  be  sent  to  the  family,  or  those  in  charge  of  such 
patients,  with  the  object  of  lessening  and  preventing  the  spread  of  this  dire 
complaint. 

Whenever  the  diagnosis  as  to  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  in  doubt, 
you  are  most  respectfully  requested  to  submit  to  the  bacteriological  bureau 
of  this  department  the  sputum  of  such  cases  for  a  bacteriological  test,  which 
will  be  made  free  of  charge.  The  report  of  this  examination  will  be  sent 
you  by  mail. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

Ernest  Wende,  M.D., 
Health  Commissioner. 


The  circular  of  instructions  referred  to  is  as  follows  : 
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DbparTment  of  HeaIvTh,  BuFFAivO,  N.  Y. — Information  for  Con- 
sumptives and  those  Livitj^g  with  them. — Tuberculosis,  commonly  known 
under  the  names  of  consumption,  decline,  scrofula,  wasting  disease,  lupus, 
and  white  swelling,  is  a  contagious  disease,  which  means  that  every  new 
case  is  contracted  from  some  other  case.  It  is  not  an  inherited  disease,  nor 
is  it  due  to  "  a  cold,"  as  once  supposed,  and  these  facts  furnish  the  key-note 
of  how  to  prevent  the  disease.  The  cause  of  tuberculosis  is  a  germ,  called 
the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  and  the  disease  is  only  produced  by  it.  The  germ 
is  commonly  found  in  the  sputum  (spit)  of  those  having  consumption,  and 
in  the  pus  (matter)  discharged  from  tubercular  sores  of  all  kinds.  This 
tubercular  germ  finds  its  way  into  a  healthy  person  principally  in  three 
ways  : 

(1)  Through  the  lungs. 

(2)  Through  the  stomach  and  digestive  tract. 

(3)  Through  open  wounds  (sores). 

( 1)  Through  the  Lungs. — This  is  apt  to  occur  when  an  ordinary  pocket- 
handkerchief  is  used  by  a  tuberculous  person  to  receive  expectoration 
(spitting), — a  filthy  and  dangerous  habit.  When  such  a  handkerchief  is 
opened  the  dried  expectoration  becomes  pulverized  and  is  disseminated 
through  the  air,  from  whence  it  may  be  inhaled  by  others,  as  well  as  by  the 
patient  himself,  who  is  likely  to  suffer  from  drawing  the  diseased  germs  into 
portions  of  the  lung  previously  unaffected.  Another  and  most  common 
source  of  pulverized  expectoration  is  derived  from  the  disgusting  habit  of 
indiscriminate  and  careless  spitting,  as  on  the  floors  of  street-cars,  churches, 
theatres,  large  stores,  public  buildings,  etc.,  and  on  the  ground  and  side- 
walks. The  expectoration  (spit)  becomes  dry,  mixed  with  dust,  and  in  this 
form  is  carried  into  the  air  and  blown  around,  then  inhaled  into  the  lungs 
or  swallowed.  This  spitting  habit  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  should 
not  be  practised. 

(2)  Through  the  Stomach,  etc. — This  occurs  generally  by  consumptives 
swallowing  their  own  sputum,  and  by  the  use  of  spoons,  cups,  and  other 
articles  of  the  kind,  which  have  not  been  properly  cleansed  after  having 
been  used  by  a  tuberculous  person  or  consumptive.  Tuberculous  meat  and 
milk  from  tuberculous  cows  are  also  a  great  source  of  danger,  and  should 
not  under  any  circumstances  be  used. 

(3)  Through  Open  Wounds  {Cuts). — This  happens  by  persons  getting 
tubercular  pus  (matter)  into  an  open  cut  or  an  abrasion  on  the  skin,  and  is 
probably  the  least  common  of  the  three  usual  ways  of  infection. 

During  the  past  ten  years  Buffalo,  with  a  population  of  250,000,  has  had 
5166  deaths  reported  as  from  consumption. 

The  probabilities  are  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  entire  number  due  to 
that  disease,  as  certificates  are  not  infrequently  falsified  in  order  that  rela- 
tives may  obtain  insurance,  which  they  otherwise  could  not  were  the  true 
cause  of  death  known. 

The  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  consumption  rests  mostly  with 
persons  having  the  disease.  If  they  exercise  proper  precautions,  which  are 
not  difiicult  nor  exacting,  they  can  in  a  great  measure  avoid  giving  the  dis- 
ease to  others,  and  yet  not  be  deprived  of  the  society  of  their  friends  nor  of 
any  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
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Knowing  the  channels  of  infection,  which  have  been  stated,  the  neces- 
sary precautious  can  easily  be  taken. 

All  sputum  (spit)  from  consumptives  should  be  destroyed,  and  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  dry.  A  spitting-cup  or  flask,  containing  just  enouj^h 
disinfecting  solution  (which  can  be  made  by  adding  eight  drops  of  carbolic 
acid  to  half  a  cup  of  water,  or  by  dissolving  a  tablet  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, such  as  may  be  procured  at  any  drug-store,  in  a  pint  of  water)  to  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  should  be  used  for  expectoration.  When  out  of 
doors  a  consumptive  should  use  a  pocket  spitting-flask  containing  the  disin- 
fecting fluid.  If  this  is  impossible,  a  piece  of  old  cotton  cloth  or  water-closet 
paper  should  be  used  to  spit  into,  and  such  cloth  or  paper  destroyed  by  fire 
as  soou  as  possible  after  using.  No  piece  should  be  used  for  more  than  one 
expectoration. 

Never  spit  on  the  floors  of  street-cars,  public  buildings,  stores,  etc.,  nor 
on  the  ground  or  sidewalks,  as  such  sputum  becomes  dried,  is  blown  about, 
and  furnishes  the  source  of  danger  above  referred  to.  There  is  little  danger 
from  the  mere  breath  of  a  tubercular  patient ;  the  danger  lies  in  the  dry 
expectoration,  which  contains  the  contagious  or  infecting  germ. 

Kissing  consumptives  is  a  positive  source  of  infection,  and  should  be 
guarded  against,  especially  in  the  case  of  children.  Married  people  should 
not  sleep  together  where  either  is  infected.  Sleeping  in  rooms  occupied  by 
tuberculous  persons  is  a  source  of  danger,  and  such  rooms  should  not  be 
used  by  other  persons  after  having  been  occupied  by  consumptives  until 
they  have  been  thoroughly  disinfected  and  all  material  in  them  put  through 
the  same  course.  Rooms  can  practically  be  disinfected  by  the  use  of  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur  (using  three  pounds  of  sulphur  to  a  room  ten  feet 
square,  and  increasing  the  amount  according  to^tbe  size  of  the  room  in  pro- 
portions of  three  pounds  to  each  additional  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air-space), 
the  room  during  the  time  being  tightly  closed,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  for 
at  least  twenty-four  hours.  The  wood-work,  walls,  wooden  parts  of  bed- 
steads, chairs,  etc.,  should  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury (the  proportions  of  which  have  been  given  above).  For  bed-springs, 
etc.,  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  should  be  used,  as  mercury  will  injure  the 
metal. 

All  dishes,  spoons,  forks,  etc. ,  should  be  thoroughly  washed  in  boiling 
water  after  having  been  used  by  a  consumptive,  and  such  articles  should 
not  be  used  by  any  other  person  in  the  household  until  they  have  been 
thoroughly  boiled. 

All  meats  should  be  thoroughly  cooked,  and  milk  sterilized  or  boiled, 
if  it  is  thought  to  be  from  a  diseased  source. 

The  bedding  and  clothing  used  by  a  consumptive  should  not  be  included 
in  the  family. wash  ;  such  articles  should  be  washed  separately,  and  be  thor- 
oughly boiled  during  the  process  of  cleansing. 

Ernest  Wende,  Health  Commissioner. 

As  to  the  second  point,  — that  is,  legislation  on  the  subject, 
— nothing  has  as  yet  been  accomplished,  and  it  is  with  the  object 
in  view  of  demonstrating  the  importance  for  legislation  that  I 
give  this  paper.    A  movement  of  this  sort  needs  the  hearty 
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co-operation  of  every  person  interested  in  public  health,  and 
until  such  an  ordinance  is  in  existence  the  spreading  of  con- 
sumption by  infected  dust  from  the  floors  of  street- cars,  public 
buildings,  and  similar  places  will  continue. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  of  this  paper,  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  legislation  prohibiting  indiscriminate  expectoration,  the 
following  resolution  was  submitted  to  the  society  for  action  : 

Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  Library  Building, 
Buffalo,  October  25,  1895.  . 

Resolved,  That  matters  pertaining  to  public  liealth  are  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  society  as  a  scientific  problem  for  discussion.  That  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  dust  is  a  means  of  spreading  contagious  diseases,  and 

That  this  society  requests  that  the  various  medical  societies  of  the  city 
be  invited  to  unite  in  arranging  some  plan  by  which  contagion  from  expec- 
toration be  abated  as  a  well-known  nuisance. 

That  the  board  of  health  be  requested  to  give  the  matter  attention  and 
aid  in  a  suitable  statement  of  this  source  of  danger. 


Tlie  Causes  of  Old  Age.^ 

FEW  years  ago  a  pseudo-scientific  paragraph  was 
travelling  through  the  public  press  stating  that  an 
Italian  physician  had  succeeded  in  detecting  and  cul- 
tivating the  bacillus  of  old  age, — the  cause  of  senile 
decay.  As  a  skit  at  the  microbic  theories  of  disease 
then  just  achieving  the  popularity  they  have  since  held,  it  had 
its  day  and  was  soon  forgotten  ;  and  one  would  not  wish  to  revive 
it  except  as  a  reminiscence.  It  has  its  suggestions,  however,  of 
a  theory  to  account  for  some  of  the  symptoms  of  old  age  that 
may  be  not  altogether  unrelated  to  the  truth,  though  they  are  at 
best  merely  suggestions,  and  nothing  more. 

There  is  hardly  any  fact  that  is  constantly  before  our  obser- 
vation, and  yet  is  more  incomprehensible  than  the  reality  of  decay 
and  death.  When  Sir  Thomas  Browne  described  his  life  as  "  a 
miracle  of  thirty  years"  he  expressed  a  truth,  but  not  a  greater 
one  than  was  to  be  that  of  his  death.  Why  the  animal  organism 
under  perfectly  normal  conditions  should  be  steadily  on  the  up- 
grade to  a  certain  point,  and  from  there  as  steadily  on  the  decline 

'  From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
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till  its  final  extinction  is  a  question  that  no  one  can  answer  with 
certainty, — we  can  only  speculate.  We  can  assume,  it  is  true, 
that  the  vital  heredity  of  the  bioplasm,  after  a  certain  reproductive 
period,  is  transferred  to  another  generation  ;  that  the  germ  plasm 
only  is  immortal,  while  the  organism  in  general,  without  this 
invigorating  principle  or  with  it  undeveloped  or  exhausted,  natu- 
rally and  gradually  tends  to  its  ultimate  decline  and  death. 

According  to  this  theory  we  would  expect  gradual  decay  to 
begin  after  the  cessation  of  the  active  reproductive  period,  and 
this  falls  in  very  readily  with  certain  physiological  facts  and  also 
with  some  therapeutic  notions  that  have  had  a  limited  vogue, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  comparatively  recent  one  advanced  by 
Brown-Sequard  of  the  benefits  from  the  testicular  extract.  There 
are,  however,  serious  objections  to  the  acceptance  of  the  contin- 
uity of  the  germ  plasm,  and  at  best  it  can  only  be  admitted  as  a 
rather  captivating  hypothesis,  that  may  be  true  but  is  not  a  dem- 
onstrated scientific  fact. 

There  is  another  possibility  that  may  be  invoked  to  account 
for  senile  decay  that  is,  it  is  true,  partly  included  in  the  foregoing, 
but  which  may,  perhaps,  have  sufficient  importance  to  stand  alone 
as  a  factor.  Our  existence  is  a  perpetual  compromise  between 
the  contending  influences  that  tend  to  growth  or  decay.  Bichat 
defined  life  as  "  the  sum  of  the  influences  that  resist  death,"  and 
many  have  since  thought  it  would  be  hard  to  improve  upon  this 
rather  circular  definition.  All  our  lives  we  are  enveloped  in  un- 
favorable conditions  ;  we  carry  the  germs  of  disease  alwajs  with 
us,  only  waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity,  and  our  system  is 
itself  constantl}^  manufacturing  and  disposing  of  poisons  that  are, 
in  themselves,  capable  of  destroying  life  should  by  any  accident 
its  functions  serioasly  fail  in  certain  important  particulars.  These 
functions  are  constantly  becoming  disordered,  sometimes  by  ex- 
ternal, sometimes  by  internal  agencies,  and  each  time  a  draft  is 
made  upon  our  stock  of  vitality.  During  the  period  of  active 
growth  which  in  man  and  some  of  the  higher  mammals  now 
covers  many  years,  but  which  in  its  origin  may  have  had  a  close 
relationship  with  the  cyclic  rotation  of  the  seasons,  the  vital 
forces,  so  to  speak,  are  predominant,  and  the  disease  germs  and 
toxines  can  only  exceptionally  work  disaster.  When  growth  is 
complete  the  organism  is  at  its  best,  but  is  not  progressing,  and 
the  inevitable  tendency  is  retrogression  sooner  or  later  under  the 
steady  and  continuous  attack  of  hostile  agencies.    The  "mi- 
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crobes"  of  old  age  are  all  the  disease- germs  that  attack  vitality, 
either  consciously  in  actual  disease  or  through  the  slow  and  by 
us  almost  unfelt  sapping  of  the  system  in  a  thousand  different 
ways  which  they  must  be  constantly  eflfecting  at  every  point  of 
least  resistance.  It  may  be,  as  has  been  conjectured  by  some, 
that  every  form  of  neoplasm,  every  morbid  state  has  here  and 
there  its  germs  latent  in  the  organism,  only  waiting,  as  Dr.  Clous- 
ton  has  expressed  it,  for  some  ebbing  of  the  regulative  and  re- 
sistant cortical  energy  of  the  nervous  centre  to  leave  them  free  to 
start  on  their  distinctive  career.  This  recognizes  the  supreme 
influence  of  the  brain  over  vital  processes,  the  control  of  all  func- 
tions by  the  highest  nervous  centre,  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  that 
formed  one  of  the  leading  motives  in  Dr.  Clouston's  valedictory 
address  as  president  of  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  So- 
ciety, from  which  the  above  quoted  opinion  was  taken.  Of  course, 
the  brain  suffers  with  almost  every  pathologic  process,  and  accord- 
ing as  its  functions  are  impaired  with  advancing  age  the  more 
rapidly  do  the  symptoms  of  senility  appear.  But,  like  others  of 
the  higher  organs,  its  resisting  power  is  the  greater,  and  in  the 
normal  course  of  events  the  cerebral  cortex  should  be  last  to 
completely  succumb  to  the  gradual  onset  of  all  the  hostile  agen- 
cies that  produce  old  age.  That  this  is  often  the  case  is  shown 
by  the  numerous  septuagenarians  and  octogenarians  who  have 
taken  leading  parts  in  the  world's  progress,  and  much  of  the 
world's  best  work  is  done  by  men  past  the  time  when  it  is  gener- 
ally supposed  that  brain  weight  begins  to  decrease  and  mentality 
to  be  impaired.  The  truth  probably  is  that  most  of  us  grow  old 
too  fast,  that  by  our  own  fault  or  that  of  our  progenitors  we 
yield  too  soon  to  the  microbes  and  toxines  that  hasten  on  old  age. 


Wise  Words  from  a  Wise  Man. 

Said  the  late  Dr.  Goodell,  who  was  not  only  a  good  physician 
but  a  good  man,  "I  dare  any  political  economist  to  show  me  one 
expedient  whereby  conception  can  be  avoided.  I  challenge  him 
to  name  a  single  preventive  which  will  not  do  damage  either  to 
good  health  or  good  morals.  Even  natural  sterility  is  a  curse. 
Show  me  a  home  without  children,  and  ten  to  one  you  show  me 
an  abode  dreary  in  its  loneliness,  disturbed  by  jealousy  or 
estrangement,  distasteful  from  wayward  caprice  or  from  unlovable 
eccentricity." 
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The  Public  Scliool,  and  Its  Defects  in  Relation  to 

Health.' 

BY  T.  S.  WATERS,  D.D.S., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

WIIvL  consider  this  subject  under  the  following  three 
heads  : 

(i)  The  pathologic  effects  upon  the  system  and 
the  teeth  of  young  ladies  from  cramming,  crowding, 
and  overworking  the  brain  without  a  proper  amount 
of  physical  development  in  the  open  air  to  counteract  the  loss  of 
nervous  force.  (2)  The  evil  results  therefrom,  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  future  mothers  of  thi*;  great  and  glorious  coun- 
try- (3)  What  are  we  doing  as  physicians  and  dentists  to  coun- 
teract this  influence,  outside  of  applying  remedies  to  relieve  and 
restore  the  broken-down  subject  ? 

Should  we  not^  as  members  of  the  healing  art,  write  and  read 
papers  upon  this  subject,  discuss  the  same,  that  the  public,  through- 
the  daily  press,  may  be  so  impressed  that  public  sentiment  will  cause 
a  reaction  in  the  matter  and  the  heads  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions be  made  to  halt,  and  modify  their  system  of  teaching  which 
has  proven  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  so  very  deleterious  to  the 
physical  and  mental  growth  of  our  generation  ?  School  crowd- 
ing and  cramming  impairs  the  health  and  lessens  the  appetite, 
which  causes  imperfect  nutrition,  bad  assimilation  of  food  and  of 
ideas.  This,  therefore,  lessens  appropriations  of  good  amounts 
of  food  which  should  consist  of  a  proper  amount  of  phosphates, 
with  lime  salts  for  the  growing  child,  the  very  want  of  which 
retards  and  impairs  the  development  of  the  second  growth  of 
teeth,  of  hair,  nails,  and  bones.  These  crowning  beauties  are  the 
very  evidence  of  health.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  cramming, 
crowding,  and  forcing  as  they  are  practised  in  school-life,  espe- 
cially in  the  high  schools,  when  the  young  girl  is  just  budding  into 
womanhood,  when  her  nervous  system  is  in  the  most  critical 
condition,  when  we  frequently  find  instances  in  which  a  dormant 
tendency  to  mental  diseases  become  aroused  into  action,  and  acute 

1  From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Read  in  the  Section  on 
Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  at  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  7-10,  1895. 
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mania  forms  one  of  the  risks  through  which  many  young  women 
have  to  pass  at  the  age  of  puberty.  As  soon  as  any  symptoms 
of  eccentricity  display  themselves,  at  once  the  parents  or  the 
physician  should  interfere  and  relieve  such  pupils  from  study  and 
school,  for  this  crowding  and  cramming  tends  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  development  of  the  teeth  and  the  whole  body  frame. 
From  this  rachitic  condition  of  the  teeth,  as  in  imperfect  bony 
union  after  fracture,  the  administration  of  phosphates,  lime  salts, 
etc.,  is  of  great  assistance  to  aid  the  young  and  bony  columns  to 
attain  their  full  size  and  strength.  Exercise,  sunlight,  air,  rest, 
and  short  lessons,  with  a  small  class  in  charge  of  a  competent 
teacher,  who  restricts  studies  to  school  hours,  by  day,  would  tend 
to  a  more  salutary  condition. 

The  new  diseases,  nervous  exhaustion  or  prostration,  like 
the  defective  teeth  of  the  young,  the  pale  blood  of  chlorosis, 
rickets,  chorea,  and  tooth  decay,  is  in  a  general  measure  mainly 
due  to  the  overstrain  of  the  young  mind  in  search  of  knowledge 
in  school,  and,  sad  to  relate,  many  pupils  pass  the  door,  who  leave 
their  health  within  the  college  walls,  too  feeble  to  develop  the 
higher  dreams  of  ambition  and  thus  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
parents  and  lovers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  unhealthful 
effects  of  vitiated  air  upon  the  system  of  human  beings  in  order 
to  show  the  necessity  for  the  work  in  hand,  aside  from  the  well- 
known  direct  effects  of  bad  air,  slight  physical  ailments  of  chil- 
dren, wholly  unnoticed,  are  often  developed  by  the  impurities  of 
the  air  of  our  school-room  into  serious  diseases.  In  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore,  like  other  large  cities,  in  many-storied 
buildings  surrounded  by  alleys,  and  overcrowded  with  children 
trying  for  a  primary  education,  with  defective  ingress  and  exit, 
although  trained  to  march  and  counter-march,  to  gymnastic  ex- 
hibitions, and  trained  to  fire  alarms  under  the  command  of  their 
chief ;  yet  in  case  of  fire  many  may  perish.  Under  the  sudden 
influence  of  alarm  from  fire,  if  panic-stricken,  what  is  the  dire 
result  ?  The  tumultuous  crowd  without  reference  to  order  or 
previous  instructions  are  rendered  insane  and  inoperative,  and 
the  consequence  is  a  fearful  destruction  of  life  and  limb.  All 
this  could  be  saved  by  the  return  to  our  primitive  form,  the  coun- 
try school, — viz.,  every  precinct  in  each  ward  of  our  cities  should 
have  a  reproduction  of  one-storied  buildings,  and  plenty  of  fresh 
water  and  air  ;  the  interior  containing  study-,  class-,  and  teachers'- 
room,  suitable  to  accommodate  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pupils. 
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with  twenty -five  to  fifty  scholars  to  the  teacher  and  assistant; 
with  direct  light  from  four  sides,  and  ventilation  from  every 
direction.  In  this  subdivision  of  school,  it  might  be  argued  that 
extra  expense  would  be  objected  to.  There  can  be  no  expense 
in  a  business  way  which  would  be  compensated  by  the  superior 
results  in  the  improvement  of  education  of  our  children,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  for  what  is 
the  nation's  expenditure  to  the  country's  good  ?  The  history  of 
an  individual  education  is  but  an  unit,  the  history  of  a  nation's 
education  is  the  combination  of  all  the  units.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  teeth,  hair,  and  nails  are  the  usual  inheritance  of  our 
male  ancestry  ;  but  heroism,  pride,  and  valor  are  emblems  of  the 
maternal  side.  The  mother  is  the  teacher  of  religion  and  proper 
speaking,  all  of  which  is  taught  at  the  altar,  the  mother's  knee  ; 
hence,  she  is  the  instructor  of  the  future  nation,  making  good 
the  adage  that  the  "  hand  which  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world." 
"These  are  my  jewels,"  said  Cornelia,  when  she  gave  her  sons 
to  defend  the  nation.  The  dangers  of  overcrowding  study  on  the 
coming  mother,  from  a  nervous  stand-point,  are  well  worthy  of 
our  consideration. 

Neurasthenia  saps  the  nervous  energy  that  should  be  devoted 
towards  fitting  her  for  motherhood,  within  the  next  few  years, 
when  her  greatest  development  in  mind  and  body  should  be  per- 
fected. Hysteria  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  domestic  infelicity. 
Although  the  immortal  Dante  could  in  imagination  descend  to 
the  uttermost  bounds  of  Tartarus,  and  in  vivid  colors  depict  the 
state  of  the  damned,  yet  would  his  pen  have  been  wholly  power- 
less to  describe  the  bodily  torment  and  agony  of  spirit  of  the 
unhappy  victim  of  this  dread  affliction,  where  strong  nature  yields 
her  powers  to  unnatural  nervous  prostration.  How  often  do  we 
see  some  fair  young  creature,  whose  rounding  muscles  and  grace- 
ful contours  bespeak  the  budding  woman,  subject  by  reason  of  a 
peculiar  nervous  organization  to  St.  Vitus's  dance, — that  peculiar 
involuntary  twitching  of  the  most  diverse  groups  of  muscles, 
especially  peculiar  to  school  girls  ;  such  torture  the  iron  hand  of 
the  Spanish  inquisition  would  have  been  powerless  to  inflict. 
Much  attention  is  being  directed  to  some  of  the  defects  of  our 
public  schools,  which  were  but  a  few  years  ago  regarded  as  the 
perfection  of  education.  As  to  the  proper  location  and  structure 
of  the  building,  and  the  method  of  heating  and  lighting,  ventila- 
tion and  safety  from  fire  and  panic  and  the  danger  resulting  from 
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the  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  these  I  shall  not  discuss.  I 
desire,  however,  to  point  out  that  nervous  dyspepsia  is  common 
to  the  public  school  of  higher  grades.  Defective  appetite,  defi- 
cient assimilation,  constipation,  and  malnutrition  impoverish  the 
blood,  the  gastric  juice,  the  bile,  and  the  tissue-forming  materials. 
Hence  the  children  lose  their  desire  for  food  and  regularity,  and 
complain  of  lassitude,  with  marked  cravings  for  such  stuff  as  suits 
them  least ;  cheap  candies,  pickles  and  chewing-gum,  slate-pen- 
cils and  fullers'  earth.  This  boulimic  state  of  the  appetite  fails 
to  afford  nourishment  to  the  growing,  and  commonly  entails  a 
bad  habit  that  ofceu  continues  until  maturity,  which  should  be 
the  age  of  perfection  and  beauty  under  happy  circumstances  of 
health.  These  unhappy  surroundings  render  them  feeble  in 
mind  and  body,  with  a  tendency  to  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  anaemic 
condition  of  the  growing  boy,  and  chlorosis  of  the  girl.  Hence 
full  development  can  never  be  acquired  until  the  cause  of  such 
arrest  shall  have  been  removed.  We  want  no  walking  libraries 
of  our  children,  with  straps  holding  a  dozen  books  ;  to  study  at 
late  hours  by  bad  gas-light,  when  they  should  be  asleep  in  a 
well-ventilated  room. 

There  should  be  laws  forbidding  the  deadly  practice  of  cram- 
ming, crowding,  and  forcing  the  3'oung  and  tender  mind  out  of 
all  proportion  ;  all  reason,  all  common  sense,  urged  on  with  the 
foolish  idea  that  he  or  she  may  gain  the  prize,  a  miserable  fad 
that  destroys  the  happiness  and  future  prospects,  be  it  a  worth- 
less story  book  or  a  gold  medal ;  it  is  a  cheat  and  a  snare.  The 
moral  obligation  of  every  true  physician  and  dentist  should 
prompt  him  to  act  speedily  and  forcibly  in  this  matter  and  join 
with  the  mighty  voices  of  great  sanitarians  ;  for  the  time  is  pro- 
pitious, the  demand  is  urgent,  and  if  we  fail  to  meet  the  emergen- 
cies we  are  cowards,  unworthy  to  bear  the  title  of  doctor, — viz., 
members  of  the  great  healing  art,  which  prevents  as  well  as  recti- 
fies diseases. 

In  the  schools,  personal  contact  is  unavoidable,  and  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  children  is  so  great  that  many  must  fall  victims 
to  infectious  diseases.  There  are  several  methods  of  carrying 
contagion  unwittingly.  The  school-books  are  usually  covered 
with  muslin,  worsted,  or  cloth,  and  are  frequently  returned  to 
school,  after  having  been  in  the  possession  of  children  who  have 
been  ill  with  infectious  diseases.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  slate 
and  slate  pencils  by  the  children  is  another  source  of  disease.  The 
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washing  of  the  slates  with  saliva  is  not  an  improbable  method  of 
disseminating  diphtheria  and  other  diseases.  In  the  higher 
grades,  it  is  now  the  custom  in  many  of  the  schools  to  use  paper 
pads  and  lead  pencils,  but  even  here  the  moistening  of  the  points 
of  the  lead-pencils  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  may  be  the  means 
of  transmitting  certain  diseases.  The  improper  storing  of  the 
children's  outer  garments  is  another  source  of  danger.  Isolation 
and  disinfection  are  the  chief  means  to  be  employed  by  sani- 
tarians for  overcoming  infectious  diseases.  Slates  and  slate- 
pencils  should  be  discarded  entirely,  and  the  pencils  or  pens 
supplied  to  the  pupils  should  be  individual  property.  Books 
should  never  be  covered  with  any  texile  fabric,  but  with  stout 
glazed  paper.  The  outer  clothing  of  the  children  should  be 
placed  in  closet?  outside  of  the  class-room,  and  should  be  in  some 
way  disinfected  while  there.  The  children  should  be  compelled 
to  come  to  the  class-room  with  clean  faces,  hands,  and  nails. 
Many  teachers  are  very  watchful  and  are  often  very  quick  to  de- 
tect infectious  diseases.  A  mild  attack  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles 
is  popularly  considered  to  be  non-contagious,  and  hence  such 
children  are  often  returned  to  the  schools  before  they  have  recov- 
ered. Such  practice  cannot  be  entirely  avoided.  Every  child 
found  to  be  suffering  from  sore  throat  should  be  immediately  sent 
home,  and  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  school  until  well.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  board  of  health  to  keep  the  principles  of 
the  schools  informed  as  to  what  localities  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  the  school  are  infected.  All  of  the  school  children  are 
required  to  present  vaccination  certificates,  or  to  be  vaccinated  if 
this  has  not  been  done  for  seven  years.  According  to  the  rules 
of  the  department,  the  board  of  health  does  not  perform  such 
vaccination,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  the  guard- 
ians of  the  children. 

The  oppressive  tasks  of  the  public  schools,  the  unnatural 
requirements  of  modern  society,  fed,  as  it  is,  by  depravity  in  all 
its  forms,  stimulate  the  passions  and  affective  faculties,  bringing 
a  constant  tension  and  strain  on  the  understanding  and  invite 
insanity  by  way  of  many  nerve-channels,  which  did  not  formerly 
exist.  These  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  increased  number  of 
neurotic  troubles,  and  should  be  the  subject  for  serious  reflection 
of  the  dentists,  physicians,  moralists,  and  the  government.  This 
cannot  be  safely  disregarded.  We  must  make  a  halt  in  these 
rapid  proceedings,  tocontemplatea  way  of  action  for  better  things. 
20 
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Let  us  try  in  some  degree  to  imitate  the  rural  advantages  of 
health. 

Now  note  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  country  school-boy  as 
he  plods  his  way  to  the  school-house,  surrounded  with  shade  and 
supplied  with  sparkling  spring  water  ;  how  he  arrives  at  school 
happy  and  bright  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  health,  his  study  being 
confined  to  the  hours  of  the  school ;  no  books  to  carry  back  and 
forth,  strong  and  active  ;  while  his  city  cousin  but  keeps  alive 
with  little  color  and  less  vigor,  poor  appetite,  cannot  hold  a  sem- 
blance of  the  country  boy,  who  has  constant  outdoor  exercise, 
simple  wholesome  food,  with  the  very  best  of  appetite,  grandest 
digestion,  no  dyspepsia,  no  constipation,  no  sallow  skin,  no 
carious  teeth  to  mar  his  manly  appearance  or  drive  him  to  dis- 
traction ;  he  grows  apace  with  the  weeds,  well  developed  in  body 
and  mind,  helping  to  make  the  record  of  such  school-boys  as 
were  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Webster,  Clay,  Franklin, 
and  Adams  ;  of  such  nobility  our  nation  should  be  proud.  It  is 
of  record  that  these  men  had  noble  mothers,  all  Cornelias  point- 
ing to  her  living  jewels,  and  like  the  mother  heroine  declaring 
that  rather  than  see  her  boys  cowards  or  hirelings  she  would 
sooner  see  them  brought  back  to  her  on  the  point  of  their  swords  ; 
such  mothers  make  noble  sons,  and  such  sons  make  noble  nations  ; 
such  mothers  can  come  from  no  pale  chlorotic  school-girls  as  we 
see  now,  nor  can  they  replace  their  sires  with  the  hardy  genera- 
tion which  gained  our  independence.  They  must  be  healthy, 
vigorous  ;  must  have  at  the  beginning  of  their  pregnancy  all  the 
important  conditions  occurring  in  the  make-up  of  women  of  their 
former  grandames.  This  is  not  only  important  by  reason  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  arising  in  the  mother,  but  possesses  a  deeper 
meaning  when  we  consider  the  new  relationship  which  will  soon 
spring  up  by  means  of  a  factor  in  the  child.  The  mother  is  now 
called  on  to  a  renewed  physiologic  condition  of  existence.  She 
has  grown  and  lived  for  herself  alone  heretofore.  She  has  to 
create  and  live  for  another,  which  must  depend  upon  and  derive 
its  sole  subsistence  from  the  maternal  blood,  and  if  this  blood  is 
not  of  the  strongest  elements,  that  mother  had  better  never  be  a 
mother.  The  healthy  mother  makes  and  keeps  a  strong  healthy 
child.  The  mother  who  fails  to  nourish  the  child  through  want 
of  strength,  lack  of  milk,  or  affection,  is  sure  to  lose  the  affection 
of  that  child.  The  lack  of  affection  means  neglect  and  loses  to 
the  nation  its  best  hold  on  its  children.    Thus,  when  we  are  con- 
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fronted  with  the  fact  of  how  far  our  school-girl  life  is  a  perfect  one 
in  point  of  development  and  health,  we  say  nothing  of  the  morals  ; 
thus,  to  have  a  healthy  society  formed  only  of  healthy  factors, 
these  factors  being  mainly  healthy,  vigorous  mothers  ;  for  the 
father  may  be  but  the  pigmy  of  a  man,  and  yet  impart  the  germ 
of  the  healthy  being,  which  the  mother  goes  on  perfecting, — viz., 
such  mothers  as  those  of  our  forefathers  who  fought  for  and  gave 
to  us  our  independence.  Such  perfection  of  mind  and  physical 
development  could  never  have  resulted  from  the  forced  environ- 
ments of  the  public  schools,  as  now  found  in  all  our  large  cities. 

From  the  crowding,  the  cramming,  and  the  prize-seeking 
policy  of  our  present  system  of  public  schools,  give  the  growing 
girl  freedom  from  too  much  restraint,  give  her  ozone  in  abundance, 
plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  light,  plenty  of  bicycling,  good  com- 
pany ;  allow  mixed  society,  free  expression,  boots,  spurs,  and 
hats,  horseback  and  rowing  ;  and  you  will  create  the  coming 
woman  with  broad  hips,  big  bones,  full  brow,  courage  like  the 
lion,  and  virtue  like  Bessemer  steel. 


A  "Clean"  Sbave. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  for  contagion  to  be  conveyed  from  a 
diseased  to  a  healthy  skin  during  the  act  of  shaving,  and  many 
cases  have  now  been  recorded  proving  that  diseased  processes 
have  in  this  manner  been  propagated.  Probably  the  readiest 
manner  available  to  the  barber  for  preventing  such  untoward  oc- 
currences would  be  by  sterilizing  his  "  instruments"  by  means  of 
heat,  either  by  steam  or  boiling  water. 

Razors  should  be  made  so  that  their  handles  would  not  suffer 
from  the  exposure  to  high  degrees  of  heat,  and  the  rule  should 
be  enforced  that  in  no  case  should  any  of  the  "  instruments"  be 
used  consecutively  without  having  first  been  submitted  to  the 
sterilizing  process.  By  this  rule,  then,  each  customer  would  be  sure 
of  having  a  "  clean"  shave  in  more  senses  than  one.  Of  course, 
also,  on  the  principle  of  a  "fresh  pot  of  tea  for  each  customer," 
a  freshly  scalded-out  lather-pot  should  be  included  with  each 
shave.  Unless  these  or  similar  precautions  be  carried  out  in  bar- 
bers'-shops,  cases  of  conveyance  of  infectious  skin-diseases  from 
customer  to  customer  cannot  fail  to  occur. — Medical  Press. 
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Xbe  Universal  Value  of  Hygiene. 

IT  must  be  accepted  by  all  who  for  a  moment  reflect  thereon 
that  of  all  possible  possessions  health  is,  by  all  odds,  the 
most  desirable.  Let  one  be  possessed  of  wealth  untold  ;  of 
intellect  most  brilliant ;  of  beauty  most  entrancing ;  of  unbounded 
ability  to  acquire  and  enjoy  all  the  so-called  artificial  pleasures  of 
the  world  ;  let  one  be  so  equipped  (if  such  an  equipment  be  pos- 
sible), yet  let  him  lack  the  healthful  performance  of  any  one 
organ  or  part  of  the  body,  and  all  his  possessions  are  neutralized 
by  this  one  deficiency.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  thor- 
oughly happy  dyspeptic,  even  though  he  may  possess  the  millions 
of  a  CrcESUs. 

It  is  impossible  to  picture  perfect  happiness  for  any  one  whose 
nerves  are  not  in  thoroughly  sound  condition  ;  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a  thoroughly  contented  man  or  woman  whose  health  is  not 
thoroughly  sound. 

We  use  the  words  perfectly  and  thoroughly  advisedly,  because 
while  we  contend  that  our  proposition  is  absolutely  sound  in  the 
abstract,  yet  we  are  very  glad  that  it  is  capable  of  modification 
and  explanation.  While  the  perfedioyi  of  happiness  is  possible 
only  when  associated  with  perfection  of  health,  yet  a  measure  of 
happiness  is  possible  to  all,  even  to  those  whose  health  is  de- 
ranged, and,  fortunately,  this  measure  is,  or  at  least  can  be,  just 
what  each  individual  will  make  it  for  himself. 
312 
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We  have  oftefl  argued  that  ill  health  is  not  altogether  an 
evil.  While  the  thoroughly  healthy,  strong,  robust  man  may  be 
the  object  of  admiration  by  those  who  enjoy  less  vigor  ;  yet  such 
an  individual,  unconscious  of,  because  unwarned  of,  any  necessity 
for  caution,  will  often  succumb,  while  his  less  vigorous  neighbor 
will  survive. 

The  knowledge  that  one  has  some  bodilj'  weakness  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  necessity  for  care,  and  such  care,  directed 
to  the  special  weakness,  will  react  favorably  upon  the  body  at 
large. 

The  special  point  that  we  wish  to  bring  out  in  this  article  is 
that  it  would  be  a  wise  precaution  if  each  person  would  acquire 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  own  physical  condition 
than  most  persons  have. 

We  do  not  counsel  ''introspection''''  ;  far  from  it;  we  do  not 
commend  anxious  solicitude  about  health  that  makes  one  a 
nuisance  to  his  neighbors  ;  but  we  do  believe  that  it  would  be 
very  wise  for  every  thoughtful  person  to  have  himself  examined 
occasionally,  in  order  that  he  might  detect  the  first  evidence  of 
departure  from  a  normal  state ;  seek  advice  in  reference  to  the 
proper  means  to  hold  this  incipient  derangement  in  check,  and 
thus  derive,  so  long  as  life  might  last,  the  greatest  measure  of 
health  and  happiness  that  might  be  possible  to  him  at  any  and 
all  times. 


Hydropliobia  and  L,ock-Jaw. 

DR.  WILLIAM  T.  WALKER,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.  (writing 
in  the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly'),  seems  to  have  sound 
views  on  this  subject.  He  does  not  deny  the  existence  of 
a  specific  disease  following  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  but  he  does 
think  that  very  many  cases  of  so-called  hydrophobia  are  but,  as 
we  would  paraphrase  it,  the  realization  of  imagination, — that  is  to 
say,  a  person  is  bitten  by  a  dog  believed  to  be  mad  (whatever  this 
word  mad  may  mean),  he  thinks  that  he  ought  to  have — that  he, 
of  necessity,  must  have — hydrophobia,  and  he  does  have  some- 
thing and  dies  from  it,  but,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  this  something, 
in  very  many  instances,  is  but  an  ' '  imperative  conception"  of  what 
is  regarded  as  an  inevitable  result.  That  dogs  may  have  at  times 
a  poison  within  their  buccal  secretions  that  may  communicate  to 
man  a  fatal  disease  we  do  not  deny  ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
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as  hydrophobia  we  do  not  contend  ;  but  that  ftiost  so-called  cases 
are  "imperative  conceptions"  rather  than  "intrinsic  realities" 
we  do  stoutly  maintain.  What  do  we  mean  by  an  "imperative 
conception?"  that  an  idea,  either  false  or  not  necessarily  ab- 
solutely correct,  takes  such  hold  of  the  mentality  of  a  not  exactly 
balanced  mind  that  it  becomes  an  unquestioned  fact  to  this  mind, 
and  through  its  all-powerful,  all-controlling  influence  produces, 
through  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system,  actual  eflFects  upon 
the  body  at  large. 

What  we  have  said  of  hydrophobia,  we  believe  applies 
equally  to  lock-jaw.  A  so-called  nervous  child  runs  a  nail  into 
the  foot ;  the  frightened  parents  rush  oflF  for  the  doctor  and  com- 
mence at  once  to  talk  of  lock-jaw,  and  they  have  lock-jaw  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ;  the  poor  child  is  entertained  with 
a  full  description  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  its  inevitably 
fatal  termination  is  never  for  one  moment  allowed  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  after  a  while  this  poor,  little,  nervous 
victim  of  parental  solicitude  commences  to  feel  a  little  stiffness 
about  the  angles  of  the  jaws  ;  is  it  any  wonder  when  it  has  been 
constantly  told  that  the  parents  are  continually  on  the  look-out 
for  this  first  symptom  of  approaching  lock-jaw  ;  the  child  having 
been  continually,  hourly,  almost  momentarily,  investigated  as  to 
the  presence  of  this  stiffness  ;  is  it  any  wonder  that  after  a  while 
the  stiflfness  that  has  been  so  earnestly  looked  for  is  found ;  do  we 
not  generally  manage  to  find  that  which  we  persistently  look  for  ? 
When  this  "imperative  conception"  of  the  first  symptom  takes 
hold  of  the  mind  of  the  child,  it  is  but  an  easy  matter  for  the 
anxious  looks  and  frightened  acts  of  the  parents  to  so  impress 
the  impressionable  nervous  system  of  the  child  as  to  bring  about 
all  the  symptoms  that  have  been  so  repeatedly  impressed  upon 
the  child  as  sure  to  follow. 

Our  idea,  we  are  sure,  is  clear ;  while  we  do  not  deny  the 
existence  of  hydrophobia  and  lock-jaw  as  real  diseases,  we  do 
claim  that  very  many  so-called  cases  are  but  functional  nervous 
conditions,  the  result  of  "  suggestio7i." 

The  practical  application  of  this  idea  is  obvious.  If  your 
child  is  bitten  by  a  dog  or  punctured  by  a  nail,  send  for  a  doctor, 
of  course,  and  have  the  wound  properly  treated  ;  but  do  not  talk 
of  the  possible  results  ;  wait  till  they  come,  and  if  you  do,  they 
will  seldom  come.   Do  not  allow  one  word  of  apprehension  in  the 
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presence  of  the  child  ;  do  not  "  suggest"  to  the  child  that  which 
you  do  not  want  the  child  to  have ;  do  not  forget  that  children 
are  very  susceptible  to  suggestions. 


VERY  now  and  again  one  hears  the  argument  brought  for- 


ward against  certain  hygienic  recommendations  that  many 


people  do  not  observe  them,  yet  still  live.  To  illustrate  : 
let  one  argue  against  the  use  of  canned  vegetables  and  some 
scoffer  will  reply  that  they  form  the  staple  food  in  winter  of  the 
mass  of  humanity,  yet  they  seem  to  live  on  ;  argue  against  late 
hours,  dissipations  of  various  kinds,  loss  of  sleep,  the  thousand 
and  one  things  that  sanitarians  know  are  prejudicial  to  health, 
and  we  are  met  with  the  answer,  that  many  millions  of  persons 
are  all  the  time  doing  these  things,  yet  live.  The  fallacy  of  this 
argument  ought  to  be  apparent  at  a  glance,  but  it  is  not.  When 
one  says  that  canned  vegetables  are  not  wholesome,  he  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  consumption  of  one  can  of  corn  will  cause 
death  in  twenty  minutes  ;  when  one  preaches  against  loss  of  sleep, 
he  does  not  mean  that  he  who  does  not  have  enough  of  it  will  die 
within  a  week  ;  when  one  talks  of  the  many  little  things  that 
he  claims  are  prejudicial  to  health,  he  does  not  mean  that  they 
will  prove  immediately  or  rapidly  fatal.  A  dose  of  canned  lobster 
salad  will  not  kill  as  quickly  as  a  dose  of  lead  from  a  rifle,  yet 
they  are  both  detrimental  to  health,  one  more  rapidly  so  than  the 
other,  it  is  true,  but  both  injurious.  The  scofier  will  admit  that 
five  grains  of  strychnine  for  dessert  will  prove  prejudicial  to 
health,  while  he  will  deny  the  same  attribute  to  a  saucer  of  ice- 
cream ;  the  former  he  sees  kill,  while  the  latter  he  cannot  see 
chill  the  stomach  and  check  digestion. 

This  is  the  whole  point,  because  we  see  many  thousands  of 
persons  daily  doing  that  which  sanitarians  tell  us  is  prejudicial  to 
health,  yet  living  still,  we  must  now  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sanitarians  are  wrong. 

Health  is  a  relative  not  a  positive  condition  ;  perfection  of 
health  is  practically  unknown  ;  no  human  being  exists  who  is  ab- 
solutely and  typically  healthy  ;  hence  the  most  that  we  can  expect 
or  have  is  the  greatest  measure  of  health  of  which  each  individual 
may  be  capable.  Now,  since  health  is  such  an  illy- defined  coudi- 


A  Fallacious  Argument. 
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tion,  it  is  obviously  illogical  to  argue  that  because  this  or  that 
food,  or  this  or  that  practice  or  habit  does  not  kill  quickly  and 
obviously,  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  injurious  to  health  ;  one  can- 
not justly  reason  or  argue  in  such  a  "  hit  or  miss"  manner. 

Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  those  who  have 
opportunities  for  observation  and  have  improved  them,  such  ait- 
thorities  tell  us  that  certain  things  are  injurious  to  health,  while 
certain  other  things  are  not,  and  it  is  not  just  nor  logical  for  any 
one  to  set  up  his  entertained,  superficial  observation,  based  upon 
faulty  premises  in  opposition  thereto.  In  matters  of  health,  as 
in  many  other  questions,  we  must  accept  the  dictum  of  such  as 
have  the  authority  to  speak. 


Royal  Death  Customs. 

At  most  of  the  European  courts  it  is  to  this  day  customary 
for  dead  personages  of  royal  and  imperial  rank  to  hold  a  sort  of 
levee  or  reception  just  before  their  interment,  when  all  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  realm  and  the  members  of  the  court  pass  one 
by  one  before  the  august  dead,  bowing  low  and  kissing  the  cold 
and  clammy  hand  of  the  corpse. 

Even  still  more  strange  are  the  ceremonies  that  used  to  be  in 
force  in  France  when  that  country  still  enjoyed  the  advantages — 
or  disadvantages — of  a  monarchical  regime.  During  the  entire 
forty  days  that  the  embalmed  corpse  of  the  illustrious  dead  lay 
in  state  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  the  court  ceremonies  were 
carried  on  within  the  abbej'^  as  though  the  monarch  or  prince  still 
lived.  The  royal  or  imperial  table  would  be  set  every  night  in  the 
refectory  and  the  grand  master  of  ceremonies,  when  dinner  was 
brought  up,  would  proceed  in  full  uniform  to  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  where  the  corpse  lay  rigid  and  cold,  and,  with  a  low  obei- 
sance, would  exclaim, — 

"Sire,  the  dinner  is  served  according  to  your  Majesty's  or- 
ders!" 

Then  the  chamberlain,  standing  on  duty  beside  the  corpse, 
would  respond  with  great  dignity, — 

"  His  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  dine  already  and 
desires  to  remain  undisturbed, ' '  whereupon  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies would  back  out  with  the  three  customary  low  obeisances 
to  the  dead,  and  would  order  the  meal  to  be  taken  away. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 


IWansIaug^liter  and  Xypboid  Fever. 

The  Duluth  Gas  and  Water  Company  has  been  indicted  for 
manslaughter  in  having  caused  the  death  of  Harry  W.  Smith  by 
typhoid  fever,  alleged  to  have  been  contracted  from  water  deliv- 
ered through  the  mains.  Their  franchise  specifies  that  they  shall 
furnish  pure  water. 


Vaccinated  His  Fingfers. 

A  young  New  Orleans  man,  named  Taylor,  recently  learned 
a  lesson,  the  moral  of  which  is,  "  Do  not  touch  anything  you  may 
see  in  a  doctor's  ofiice. " 

Taylor  was  waiting  for  his  physician,  and  while  doing  so  took 
occasion  to  manicure  his  nails  with  an  ivory  instrument  that  lay 
on  the  table.  A  few  days  later  his  finger-tips  became  so  sore 
that  he  was  obliged  to  consult  the  doctor,  who  found  that  the 
sores  were  those  caused  by  vaccination,  which  Taylor  had  in- 
advertently practised  upon  himself  by  using  a  vaccine  point  as 
a  nail-cleaner. 


A  Case  of  Oyster-Poisoningf. 

Case  of  poisoning  from  the  use  of  oysters  are  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly common.  The  British  Medical  Jotirnal,  for  January  4, 
reports  a  case  of  wholesale  poisoning,  in  which  the  persons  who 
attended  a  public  ball,  nearly  500  in  number,  were  exposed  to 
infection  with  typhoid  fever  through  the  use  of  oysters.  In  quite 
a  number  of  the  cases  the  illness  was  very  clearly  typhoid  fever. 
Investigation  showed  that  the  oysters,  which  were  furnished  by 
a  Glasgow  merchant,  were  obtained  from  a  bay  in  Holland,  the 
water  of  which  was  polluted  with  sewage.  The  investigation  of 
the  case  has  not  clearly  established  the  connection  of  the  oysters 
with  the  enteric  fever,  but  the  bacteriological  examination  made 
showed  numerous  kinds  and  great  multitudes  of  microbes,  and 
other  investigations  have  traced  similar  outbreaks  to  the  oyster, 
by  the  disclosure,  either  in  the  animal  itself  or  its  juice,  of  the 
specific  microbes  of  typhoid  fever. 
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Books  for  Invalids. 

It  is  said  that  a  novelty  in  books  is  to  be  issued  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Invalid's  Library."  Each  volume  is  to  be  printed 
on  a  long  strip  of  paper-covered  muslin,  so  that  a  patient  can 
comfortably  unroll  it  and  read  in  bed,  thus  dispensing  with  the 
attendant  fatigue  of  holding  a  heavy  book. — Popular  Science  News. 


Retribution. 

In  every  life  each  deed,  each  word,  each  thought, 

Bears  ever  fruitful  harvest  of  its  kind, 

Its  nature  stamped  upon  the  heart  and  mind. 
Ever  remains  with  good  or  evil  fraught. 
Man's  soul  is  but  the  sum  of  life  below. 

We  are  just  what  we  daily,  hourly  live. 

Nor  may  we  other  recompense  receive 
But  reproduction  of  the  seed  we  sow. 
Who  soweth  to  the  flesh,  of  flesh  shall  reap 

Corruption — he  who  to  the  spirit  sows 
In  everlasting  life  his  soul  shall  keep — 
For  by  its  fruit  the  tree'its  nature  shows. 

Man  makes  eternal  character  in  time. 

Dies  as  he  lives,  degraded  or  sublime  ! 

—  Thomas  Osmond  Summers. 


Done  to  Deatb  -witli  System. 

A  certain  New  York  baby  who  has  the  luck  or  misfortune  of 
having  a  Vassar  girl  as  nurse  is  consequently  allowed  to  howl 
itself  to  sleep  day  after  day  on  the  ground  that  it  should  be  got 
into  the  habit  of  slumbering  without  extra  attention  from  parents 
or  guardians.  In  a  Vassar  girl  this  action  has,  of  course,  a  lofty, 
theoretical  motive.  In  a  plain,  ordinary,  uneducated  Bridget  it 
might  be  imputed  to  simple  laziness.  Seriously,  what  an  immense 
amount  of  useless  wear  and  tear  and  comfortlessness  little  children 
are  subjected  to  in  the  name  of  "system."  A  mother  of  grown 
children  once  said  that  she  thought  that  the  oldest  child  of  a 
family  was  apt  to  be  the  victim  of  many  dismal  educational 
theories.  By  the  time  the  second  or  third  had  appeared  on  the 
scene  the  parents  had  usually  recognized  the  general  hopelessness 
of  trying  to  run  nature  into  a  mould,  and  had  rediscovered  for 
themselves  the  one  thing  certain  about  an  infant,  whether  of 
smaller  or  larger  growth — its  uncertainty. 
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Ivcarning:  Rapidly. 

Doctor — The  trouble  with  you  is  that  you  don't  take  enough 
exercise.    Take  more. 

Blinks — Thanks.    How  much  do  I  owe  you  ? 

Doctor— Two  dollars.  Here  is  your  change.  Much  obliged. 
Heigho  !  I  don't  feel  very  well  myself. 

Blinks — You  take  too  much  exercise,  doctor.  Take  less. 
Two  dollars,  please. — New  York  Weekly. 


Xhe  Public  and  Poisons. 

A  very  short  time  ago  we  commented  on  the  ease  with  which 
the  public  from  time  to  time  obtain  large  quantities  of  poisonous 
substances  in  spite  of  the  laws  which  are  meant  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  poisons.  In  the  case  referred  to  the  poison  was  arsenic, 
which  was  sold  mixed  with  other  substances  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  weeds,  and  now  a  further  example  is  afforded  by  a  case 
which  occurred  at  Tenbury,  in  which  a  man  was  prosecuted  for 
selling  strychnine  in  large  quantities.  It  had  been  thought  for 
some  time  that  poison  had  been  obtained  in  the  district  owing  to 
the  death  of  several  animals,  and  in  this  particular  case  a  shil- 
ling's worth  of  strychnine  was  sold,  which  the  analytical  chemist 
declared  was  sufficient  to  poison  a  small  army  of  men.  It  is  with- 
out doubt  most  important  to  prevent  the  illegal  sale  of  such 
poisons,  and  every  possible  means  should  be  used  to  check  it. 
— London  Lancet. 


Xhe  Prophylaxis  of  Malaria. 

According  to  Professor  Laborde,  the  preventive  action  of 
quinine  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  as  can  be  that  of  other  simi- 
lar substances,  vegetable  or  mineral,  such  as  curare,  strychnine, 
arsenic,  etc.  He  adds  that  if  the  preventive  action  of  quinine  has 
been  contested  by  some  authors,  it  is  because  that  substance  had 
been  administered  in  too  small  doses  (five  grains  generally)  or  too 
far  apart,  and  insists  upon  advantages  offered  by  the  muriate  of 
quinine  in  preference  to  the  sulphate  usually  employed.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  word  dose  in  France  refers  to  the  quan- 
tity given  in  twenty- four  hours  or  to  the  whole  quantity  given  to 
attain  any  special  therapeutic  result.  The' military  statistics  have 
proven  efiectually  that  quinine,  even  if  given  daily  in  small  doses, 
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is  powerless  to  prevent  an  access  of  malarial  fever.  Even  the 
employment  of  quinine  at  proper  times  and  in  doses  suflSciently 
high  gives  but  a  deceptive  security  to  doctor  and  patient  alike, 
if  other  prophylactic  and  hygienic  precautions  are  not  observed 
at  the  same  time,  and  notably  that  of  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
malarious  regions  in  general  and  shortening  to  the  utmost  the 
stay  of  the  people  or  troops  in  them. 

In  the  army  medical  service  the  muriate  of  quinine  is  exhib- 
ited in  place  of  the  sulphate,  as  the  former  is  more  soluble. — 
Medical  Record. 


Xtie  Starch  Batb. 

Parisian  women,  it  is  said,  put  starch  in  the  bath  to  soften 
the  water,  starch  being  cheaper  than  borax  or  toilet  vinegars,  and 
more  trustworthy  than  ammonia,  which,  it  is  said,  induces  a 
growth  of  down  on  the  skin.  The  Parisian  ladies'  maids  prepare 
many  delicate  toilet  waters.  They  have  materials  at  hand  for 
meal  baths,  starch  baths,  flower  baths,  sea  baths,  and  medicated 
baths.  What  is  regarded  as  a  luxurious  bath  contains  as  many 
ingredients  as  a  Christmas  pudding.  The  bath-tub  is  lined  with 
a  linen  sheet  gored  so  as  to  fit  the  tub.  The  bath  bag  contains 
perhaps  almond  meal  or  oatmeal,  with  orris  root,  and  the  con- 
tributions of  at  least  a  dozen  bottles.  The  tub  being  filled  almost 
to  the  edge,  the  bather  gets  in  and  stays  there  until  she  is  scented 
through  and  through. — Popular  Science  News. 


Heredity. 

Heredity  is  a  subject  so  little  understood  by  scientists  that 
any  light  thrown  upon  it  is  very  desirable,  says  the  Medical  Ex- 
aminer. The  facts,  as  well  as  the  factors,  of  heredity  are  many, 
and  very  curious.  They  may  be  likened  to  the  various  chemicals 
which  a  chemist  uses  to  bring  about  certain  mixtures,  or  the  col- 
ors which  an  artist  employs  to  obtain  certain  effects.  Given  cer- 
tain elements  in  certain  proportions,  and  certain  results  are 
bound  to  follow.  There  is  a  diflFerence,  however,  between  the 
artist  or  chemist  and  nature.  The  artist  and  chemist  know  what 
substances  they  use,  and  in  what  proportion,  and  can  predict 
what  result  they  will  obtain  almost  to  a  certainty.  We  do  not 
know  what  elements  nature  uses,  and  in  what  proportions.  We 
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do  not  know  the  intensity  of  quantity  of  the  hereditary  element 
which  enters  into  a  living  being  composed  of  other  unknown  ele- 
ments, and  in  unknown  quantities.  Consequently  it  is  always  a 
problem  what  the  result  will  be.  Then  we  have  diet,  exercise, 
and  environment,  which  includes  hygiene,  education  of  every  at- 
tribute of  the  mind,  and  the  influence  of  other  human  beings  upon 
the  individual,  and  the  problem  becomes  an  interesting  and  com- 
plicated one. 


An  Odd  Benediction. 

The  Scotch  Archbishop  Foreman — in  the  sixteenth  century 
— was  so  poor  a  lyatin  scholar  that,  when  he  was  obliged  to  visit 
Rome,  he  found  great  difficulty  in  conforming  to  some  of  the 
customs  of  the  Pope's  table,  to  which  he  was  invited.  Etiquette 
required  that  the  Scotch  Archbishop  should  take  part  in  saying  a 
benediction  over  the  repast,  and  that  illiterate  guest  had  carefully 
committed  to  memory  what  he  believed  to  be  the  orthodox  form 
of  words.  He  began  with  his  "  Benedicite,"  expecting  the 
cardinals  to  respond  with  "Dominus,"  but  they  replying 
"  Deus,"  Italian  fashion,  so  confused  the  good  bishop  that  he 
forgot  his  carefully  conned  phrases,  and  in  good  broad  Scotch, 
said, — 

"  To  the  devil  I  give  you  all,  false  cardinals  !" 
To  this  devout  aspiration.  Pope  and  cardinals,  who  under- 
stood only  their  own  language,  piously  added,  "  Amen  !" 


An  Indian  L,es:end  of  Creation. 

Among  the  many  interesting  traditions  that  have  lately  been 
brought  to  light  by  a  writer  who  has  been  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  legends  and  folk  lore  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory,  is  one  that  accounts  for  the  ori- 
gin of  woman.  The  Indians  of  these  tribes  sniff  disdainfully  at 
the  rib  theory  when  the  resident  missionaries  try  to  teach  them 
the  initial  lesson  of  the  Old  Testament  regarding  their  first  par- 
ents. The  wise  men  of  their  tribes  long  ago  wrestled  with  the 
fundamental  facts  of  creation  and  evolved  theories  concerning  it, 
which,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  the 
Indians  of  to-day  as  historical  truths.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  braves  look  down  upon  their  women 
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as  inferior  beings.  The  legend  says  that  originally  all  men  were 
created  with  long,  sleek  and  comely  tails.  These  tails  were 
their  delight,  and  they  adorned  them  with  paint,  beads,  and  wam- 
pum. Then  the  world  was  at  peace, — discord  and  wars  were  un- 
known. Men  became  prosperous  and  proud,  forgot  their  Maker, 
and  were  envious  and  quarrelsome.  Their  Maker  became  dis- 
pleased with  them,  and  sent  a  scourge  upon  them  to  teach  them 
humility,  and  make  them  realize  their  dependence  on  the  Great 
Spirit.  He  amputated  their  tails,  and  out  of  these  beautiful 
members  fashioned  women.  Women,  say  the  Cheyennes,  still 
retain  traces  of  their  origin,  for  we  find  them  ever  trailing  after 
men,  frisky,  impulsive. 


The  Treatment  of  Ulelancliolia. 

The  question  of  treatment,  says  Dr.  W.  B.  Pritchard  {New 
York  Polycli7tic,  March,  1896),  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  and  im- 
portance, chiefly  for  the  reason  that  if  the  domestic  situation  can 
be  controlled  by  the  family  physician,  the  patient  should  most 
emphatically  be  treated  at  home.  Nearly  all  such  patients  are 
fully  and  appreciatively  cognizant  of  their  surroundings,  which 
fact  is  a  sufl&cient  explanation  of  the  harm  done  by  incarceration 
in  an  institution  with  association  with  others  insane.  In  treating 
these  cases  at  home,  two  conditions  should  be  demanded  by  the 
attending  physician  positively  and  imperatively.  First,  absolute 
control  over  the  patient's  personal  and  domestic  life,  and,  secondly, 
the  presence  constantly  of  an  attendant  or  nurse,  preferably  one 
with  special  training.  As  a  rule,  the  patient  should  be  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  family,  leaving  the  personal  influence  and 
domination  of  the  physician  and  nurse  free"  from  interference. 
The  patient's  room  should  be  changed  both  in  location  and  fur- 
nishings. In  the  debilitated  cases  partial  enforced  rest  should  be 
obtained  by  requiring  the  patient  to  lie  abed  until  ten,  eleven,  or 
twelve  o'clock.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  quite  suffi- 
cient. If  through  delusions  or  in  an  efibrt  to  commit  suicide  in 
this  way  the  patient  refuses  to  eat,  forced  feeding  should  be  re- 
sorted to  by  rectum  or  mouth,  or  if  resistance  is  excessive,  by  the 
catheter  introduced  through  the  nose,  down  the  throat.  The 
drug  treatment  resolves  itself  into  three  indications  :  the  relief 
of  insomnia,  the  correction  of  visceral  derangement  and  disturbed 
secretions,  and  the  relief  of  psychic  pain.  For  the  insomnia  we 
have  a  large  and  satisfactory  supply  of  agents.    I  do  not  believe 
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it  is  ever  wise  to  trust  to  nature  or  the  so-called  simple  remedies 
for  the  relief  of  this  insomnia,  but  that  some  reliable  hypnotic 
should  be  used  at  once.  I  prefer  above  all  others  trional.  It  is 
free  from  injurious  or  disagreeable  effects  or  action  and  is  more 
certainly  reliable  than  any  other.  The  dose  should  be  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains  in  water,  shortly  before  retiring.  It  may  be 
combined  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sodium  or  potassium  bromide 
with  better  eflfect  occasionally.  It  does  not  seem  to  lose  its  hyp- 
notic action  even  after  prolonged  continuance,  nor  does  it  tend  to 
establish  any  drug  habit.  Occasionally  the  sleep  induced  from  a 
full  dose  is  alarmingly  prolonged,  but  this  is  a  rare  idiosyncrasy 
of  no  normal  significance.  In  the  remainder  of  this  excellent 
article  Dr.  Pritchard  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  removing 
anti-infection  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  by  the  administration 
of  laxatives  (cascara  sagrada,  decimal  doses  of  calomel)  and 
intestinal  antiseptics  (bismuth,  subgallate,  salol,  etc.),  and  of 
relieving  physical  pain  by  opium  in  the  form  of  the  aqueous  ex- 
tract in  doses  of  one-eighth  to  one-third  grain  three  or  four  times 
daily. 


Xreatment  of  Leprosy. 

Although  the  clinical  appearances  of  leprosy  were  well 
known  to  the  physicians  of  a  remote  period,  it  is  only  quite  re- 
cently that  its  pathology  has  been  established  on  a  scientific 
foundation.  Bacteriological  researches  have  shown  that  it  is  due 
to  a  specific  micro-organism,  and  that  in  many  respects  it  resem- 
bles tuberculosis  and  lupus.  Notwithstanding  the  new  light 
thrown  upon  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  however,  the  therapeutics 
are  still  almost  as  unsatisfactory  as  before,  and  it  is  therefore  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  to  note  the  successful  results  obtained  by 
Dr.  Goldschmidt  from  a  new  remedy.  The  patient,  a  woman, 
presented  well-marked  leprous  lesions  over  the  face,  the  disease 
being  of  nine  years'  duration.  Having  experimented  with  iodo- 
form in  cases  of  leprosy  without  success,  the  author  noted  the  use 
of  europhen  as  the  most  available  substitute,  which  was  first  ad- 
ministered internally.  As  this  proved  ineflBcient,  however,  he 
next  tried  hypodermic  injections  of  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solu- 
tions, but  soon  discarded  them  on  account  of  the  pain  produced, 
while  the  injection  of  oily  solutions  (europhen  five  grammes, 
olive  oil  ninety-five  grammes)  was  also  unsatisfactory,  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  introducing  it  into  the  firm,  resisting  tissues. 
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Finally,  it  was  found  that  by  rubbing  the  oily  solution  of  europhen 
into  the  leprous  nodules,  and  by  application  of  compresses  moist- 
ened with  the  oil,  a  beneficial  influence  could  be  exerted  upon  the 
diseased  areas.  The  inunctions  were  employed  three  times  daily 
for  a  minute  at  a  time,  while  the  compresses  were  worn  at  night 
in  form  of  a  mask  ;  a  cotton  tampon  soaked  in  the  oil  was 
also  introduced  into  the  left  nostril,  which  was  the  seat  of 
leprous  infiltration,  this  being  renewed  three  times  a  day,  and 
allowed  to  remain  all  night.  After  about  five  years'  treatment 
with  europhen  in  this  manner  a  complete  cure  has  been  eflFected, 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  char- 
acteristic bacilli,  while  the  leprous  lesions  have  also  vanished, 
leaving  the  skin  somewhat  atrophied  and  discolored  in  some 
places.  In  view  of  the  well-defined  character  of  the  nodules 
on  the  face,  it  is  remarkable  how  slight  were  the  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  skin  left  after  their  disappearance.  In  Dr. 
Goldschmidt's  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  cure 
was  obtained  by  the  energetic  and  prolonged  treatment  with 
europhen,  and  that  to  its  iodine  component  in  the  nascent  state  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  the  bactericidal  effect  of  the  remedy.  At 
any  rate,  this  report  of  a  cure  in  a  disease  which  has  proved  so 
obstinate  to  therapeutic  measures  of  all  kinds  should  stimulate 
physicians  practising  in  countries  where  leprosy  prevails  to  give 
this  method  of  treatment  a  careful  and  thorough  trial. 


Cure  for  Intemperance. 

A  medical  man,  in  discussing  the  various  modern  cures  for 
inebrity,  says  that  a  great  deal  of  intoxication  could  be  prevented 
by  shifting  the  responsibility  of  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  saloon- 
keeper and  making  him  stand  the  consequences,  says  a  writer  in 
the  Chicago  Record.  The  adoption  of  this  system  in  Denmark 
accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the  small  amount  of  drunkenness 
found  in  that  country.  When  the  police  of  a  Danish  city  find  a 
drunkard  in  the  street  they  summon  a  cab  and,  placing  him  in- 
side, drive  him  to  the  police  station  for  treatment  by  the  police 
surgeon.  When  sober  he  is  driven  home.  The  cabman's  charge, 
police  surgeon's  bill,  and  agent's  special  duty  charge  are  then 
made  into  one  account,  and  presented  to  the  proprietor  of  the  last 
place  where  the  man  was  supplied  with  the  liquor,  who  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  bill. 
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Dosing:  of  Infants. 

A  nine-months-old  baby  had  a  cough  and  was  also  troubled 
with  its  teeth.  The  mother,  on  the  advice  of  a  neighbor,  mixed 
a  pennyworth  of  castor  oil,  a  pennyworth  of  laudanum,  and  a 
pennyworth  of  syrup  of  rhubarb,  and  gave  the  child  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  mixture.  It  had  the  desired  effect  of  composing  the  infant, 
but  so  effectually  that  the  child  never  awoke  again.  And  this  is 
an  enlightened  age,  when  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  such  a 
kind  do  not  come  under  legal  restrictions.  Such  cases  are  not 
uncommon,  but  that  by  such  means  the  surplus  population  is 
weeded  out  is  not  sufficient  justification  for  their  occurrence. 
The  responsibility  which  the  officious  neighbor  took  upon  herself 
in  prescribing  deadly  poison  for  another  woman's  child  was  a  very 
serious  one.  It  would  not  have  been  so  lightly  taken  had  she 
understood  that  in  the  event  of  her  unintelligent  advice  resulting 
in  fatal  calamity  she  might  find  herself  in  the  dock  on  a  very 
sound  charge  of  manslaughter. — London  Lancet. 


Fate  of  a  Famous  Healtti  Resort. 

Forty  years  ago  Mentone  was  a  healthy  village  in  France, 
where  lived  peasantry  happy  on  their  farms  and  their  superb  phys- 
ical state,  conditioned  by  the  climate.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
region  was  a  most  healing  climate  for  consumptives,  and  it  be- 
came a  Mecca  for  the  unfortunates  of  Europe  so  stricken.  The 
inhabitants  abandoned  their  farms  to  wait  upon  the  strangers. 

The  strong,  healthy  women  forsook  their  dairies  and  became 
the  washerwomen  of  the  consumptives'  clothes.  No  precautions 
were  taken  ;  the  disease  was  not  then  understood  as  now,  the 
theory  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  not  having  been  discovered. 

The  place  to-day  is  bacillus-ridden,  a  pesthole,  death  itself. 
The  hitherto  strong  inhabitants  are  emaciated,  a  coughing, 
bleeding  people  filled  with  the  germs  of  consumption.  The  soil 
and  the  air  are  both  contaminated  with  them.  It  is  no  longer  a 
resort.  The  same  fate,  it  is  believed,  awaits  many  other  similar 
health  resorts  unless  active  means  are  taken  to  destroy  all  germs. 
This  will  be  a  most  difficult  task,  because  consumptives  them- 
selves, as  a  rule,  are  not  thoughtful  of  the  danger  they  spread, 
or  of  the  rights  of  others.  They  should  bear  in  mind  that  if  all 
others  had  been  careful,  they,  too,  might  have  escaped.  —  The 
Journal  of  Hygiene. 
20* 
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Dangferous  L,ig:tits. 

An  English  paper  states  that  London  oculists  are  up  in  arms 
against  the  very  serious  damage  to  the  community  caused  by  the 
electric  light.  Several  eminent  eye  doctors  are  agreed  on  this 
point  that  unless  a  stop  is  put  to  the  exposure  of  uncovered  elec- 
tric lights  in  the  streets  and  in  shops  and  offices  nearly  all  of  the 
population  will  become  blind.  Experts  are  so  greatly  exercised  in 
the  matter  that  they  even  suggest  that  Parliament  should  take  it 
up  and  prohibit  the  use  of  plain  glass  globes  for  electric  light  un- 
less they  are  properly  shaded.  Commenting  on  this,  a  London 
electrical  journal  says,  "  It  is  not  customary  to  look  at  the  sun, 
and  not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  electrician  would  suggest  that 
naked  arcs  and  incandescent  filaments  were  objects  to  be  gazed  at 
without  limit.  But  naked  arc  lights  are  not  usually  placed  so 
as  to  come  within  the  line  of  sight,  and  when  they  do  so  acciden- 
tally, whatever  may  result,  the  injury  to  the  eye  is  quite  percep- 
tible. The  filament  of  a  glow  lamp,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
likely  to  meet  the  eye,  but  a  frosted  bulb  is  an  extremely  simple 
and  common  way  of  entirely  getting  over  that  difficulty.  The 
whole  trouble  can  easily  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  properly 
frosted  or  colored  glass  globes.  In  any  case,  however,  the  actual 
permanent  injur)'  to  the  eye  by  the  glowing  filament  is  no  greater 
than  that  due  to  an  ordinary  gas  flame." 


Managfemeiit  of  Children. 

A  competent]nurse  says  that  most  of  children's  naughtiness  is 
taught  by  mother  or  nurse.  "  Baby  does  not  cheerfully  kiss 
you.  '  See,  mamma  cry  if  baby  will  not  kiss  her.  Boo-hoo  !'  And 
mamma  makes  believe  to  cry  in  her  hands  till  baby  pulls  her 
fingers  away  from  the  deceiving  eyes,  and  mamma  laughs  and 
does  not  always  remember  when  she  stops  boo-hooing  to  exact 
the  kiss.  Of  course  by  a  mere  animal  process  of  reasoning  baby 
learns  to  cry^for'.what'it  wants.  Has  it  not  had  the  '  line  upon 
line  ?' 

"When  baby  makes  a  misstep  and  down  he  goes,  avoid  the 
Scylla  and_,Charybdis  of  nursery  shipwreck.  Neither  make  a 
great  fuss  over  the  bump  and  weaken  his  self-control  by  too 
much  sympathy,  nor  do  that  other  miserable  thing,  strike  the 
offending  object  of  collision,  saying,  '  Naughty  old  table.  Whip 
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the  table  for  hitting  little  boy's  head.'  This  is  often  the  first 
lesson  in  combativeness,  and  the  baby  who  hits  back  the  passive 
chair  that  is  said  to  have  hit  becomes  equally  active  in  slapping 
children  or  other  folk  who  morally  or  physically  oppose." 


To  Estimate  the  Dampness  of  a  House. 

Physicians  are  sometimes  requested  to  estimate  the  relative 
dampness  of  an  apartment  or  room.  This  is  not  always  easy  by 
simple  inspection,  as  a  room  may  be  damp  although  saltpetre 
does  not  grow  on  its  walls  or  mould  in  its  corners.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  exact  means  of  appreciation  and  one  that  is  within 
every  one's  scope  In  the  room  in  question  a  kilogramme  of 
fresh  lime  should  be  placed  after  hermetically  closing  doors  and 
windows.  In  twenty-four  hours  it  should  be  weighed,  and  if  the 
kilogramme  has  absorbed  more  than  ten  grammes  of  water  (that 
is,  more  than  one  per  cent.),  the  room  should  be  considered  damp, 
and  classed  as  unhealthy. 

The  question  of  the  dampness  of  dwellings  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  dispute  between  landlord  and  tenant,  naturally  solved 
in  the  affirmative  by  the  latter,  and  in  the  negative  by  the  former. 

The  question  can  be  settled  in  the  future  by  the  test  of  the 
hydration  of  lime,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  and  which  will 
give  irrefutable  proof  of  the  validity  of  such  complaint. — Euro- 
pean Edition  N.  Y.  Herald. 


Mrs.  Rorer  on  Diet. 

"To  eat  pickles  is  to  show  a  lack  of  education,"  said  Mrs. 
Rorer,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture.  "  Plenty  of  phosphorus  throws 
light  upon  the  brain.  Cooked  apples  are  more  easily  digested 
than  raw,  but  are  not  so  valuable  from  a  health  stand-point. 
The  sugar  of  nature  is  in  fruit ;  man's  sugar  will  create  more  de- 
struction than  a  mad  dog.  Oatmeal  is  a  valuable  food  if  cooked 
for  three  hours  and  well  masticated.  All  starchy  foods  must  be 
cooked  for  hours.  Buckwheat  cakes  are  an  abomination  unto 
the  Lord.  Cabbage  and  onions  if  rightly  cooked  have  no  odor. 
"When  there  is  odor,  they  are  ruined  as  food.  To  cook  them 
rightly  put  them  into  water  that  is  boiling  hot,  then  keep  it  al- 
most to  the  boiling  point.  Will  cook  in  less  time  in  water  at 
200  degrees  than  at  240. ' ' 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  the  ladies  sitting  about  him  claimed  that 
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she  (Mrs.  Rorer)  was  largely  responsible  for  the  indigestible 
things  they  put  on  their  tables,  as  they  all  kept  house  by  her 
cook-book.  "Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Rorer,  "I  know  it;  but  I 
wouldn't  eat  the  things  in  that  cook-book  for  all  the  money 
there  is  in  the  country."  Asked  what  she  did  eat,  she  said,  for 
breakfast  she  had  wheat  grits  and  cream,  a  broiled  chop,  shred- 
ded wheat  biscuit,  and  coffee  without  milk  or  sugar.  For  lunch, 
a  Welsh  rabbit  and  fruit.  For  dinner,  a  light  soup,  meat,  and 
two  vegetables,  one  to  be  green  and  served  with  a  little  oil  and 
lemon-juice,  a  wafer  and  cheese.  She  did  all  her  own  cooking, 
never  gave  over  an  hour  to  preparing  a  meal,  and  never  in  her 
family  made  any  special  preparations  for  any  one. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


The  House  "We  live  In. 

This  is  the  advice  of  the  late  lamented  Professor  J.  M.  Coates  : 
"  Think  deliberately  of  the  house  you  live  in,  your  body  ;  make 
up  your  mind  firmly  not  to  abuse  it ;  eat  nothing  that  will  hurt 
it ;  wear  nothing  that  distorts  or  pains  it ;  do  not  overload  it  with 
victuals  or  drink  or  work  ;  give  yourself  regular  and  abundant 
sleep  ;  keep  your  body  warmly  clad.  At  the  first  signal  of  dan- 
ger from  the  thousand  enemies  that  surround  you,  defend  yourself 
Do  not  take  cold  ;  guard  yourself  against  it ;  if  you  feel  the  first 
symptoms,  give  yourself  heroic  treatment ;  get  into  a  fine  glow  of 
heat  by  exercise  ;  take  a  vigorous  walk  or  run,  then  guard  against 
a  sudden  attack  of  perspiration.  This  is  the  only  body  you  will 
ever  have  in  this  world.  A  large  share  of  the  pleasure  and  pain 
of  life  will  come  through  the  use  you  make  of  it.  Study  deeply 
and  diligently  the  structure  of  it,  the  laws  that  should  govern  it, 
and  the  pains  and  penalties  that  will  surely  follow  a  violation 
of  every  law  of  life  or  health." — Indian  Med.  Rec. 


Grape  Shot. 

Pat. — "  Phwat  does  they  use  grape  shot  for?" 

Mike. — "  Shure,  it's  to  give  the  inemy  appendicitis." — Puck. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Purification  of  City  Water-Supplies  toy  Sand- 
Filtration. 


BY  FRANK  J.  FIRTH, 
Philadelphia. 


ORIGIN  OF  SAND-FILTRATION. 

HE  tendency  of  men  to  congregate  in  cities  and  towns 
located  on  the  water-courses  of  the  country,  whether 
navigable  or  not,  brings  with  it  a  demand  for  impor- 
tant supplies  of  clean  and  wholesome  water  for  pub- 
lic use,  while  at  the  same  time  it  causes  a  pollution 
of  the  streams  that  are  naturally  relied  upon  to  furnish  these  sup- 
plies. Having  polluted  the  waters,  destroying  both  their  cleanli- 
ness and  their  wholesomeness,  there  comes  at  once  a  demand  for 
purification.  The  purification  of  water  by  artificial  methods  in- 
volves a  large  outlay  of  money,  which  must  be  contributed  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  residents  of  the  city  or  town  to  be  supplied. 
Long  discussions  and  delays  precede  definite  action,  and  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  some  terrible  epidemic  of  water-borne 
disease,  such  as  cholera  or  typhoid  fever,  operating  upon  the  fears 
of  the  people  is  needed  to  end  discussions  and  delays,  substituting 
therefor  definite  and  intelligent  action. 

The  ideal  public  water  supply  is  drawn  from  a  mountain- 
stream  or  lake,  that  is  and  will  always  continue  to  be  uncontami- 
nated.  Few  places  are  so  located  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
waste  much  time  in  seeking  such  an  ideal  supi^ly.  It  is  either  a 
mytli  or  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  because  of  financial  condi- 
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tions.  It  is  wise  to  recognize  the  impossible  where  it  clearly 
exists,  and  if  the  best  is  not  to  be  had  endeavor  to  attain  as  nearly 
to  it  as  may  be  practicable. 

Storage  Reservoirs. — It  is  usually  wise  and  economical  in 
arranging  any  city  water-system  to  provide  sufficient  storage 
reservoir  capacity  to  prevent  any  interruption  in  the  daily  supply 
owing  to  accidents.  A  river  flood  or  a  broken  pump  should  not 
be  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  deprive  the  people  of  an 
article  so  essential  to  their  well-being  as  is  a  supply  of  clean 
water.  Storage  reservoirs,  when  properly  constructed  and  cared 
for,  may  be  relied  upon,  incidentally,  to  effect  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  water.  Under  favorable  conditions 
they  should  yield  what  one  of  their  advocates  recently  described 
as  "  fairly  good  water." 

As  compared  with  a  polluted  raw  water  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
fact  that  sedimentation  under  favorable  conditions  may  yield  a 
"fairly  good  water."  It  is  by  no  means  a  fact,  however,  that 
such  a  water  should  be  accepted  by  any  community  as  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  public  demand  for  a  clean  and  wholesome  water. 
The  only  method  at  present  known,  and  extensively  used,  for 
purifying  contaminated  waters  and  fitting  them  for  safe  use  is 
sand-filtration.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  present  in  an 
elementary  way  some  of  the  facts  as  to  the  development  of  the 
purification  of  water  by  sand-filtration.  It  is  not  the  intention  to 
attempt  a  scientific  treatise  on  bacteria,  nor  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  many  problems  in  civil  or  mechanical  engineering 
involved  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  filter  plants.  The 
intention  is  rather  to  state  in  a  plain  way  a  few  of  the  facts  that 
every  citizen  may  and  should  know  before  taking  sides  for  or 
against  this  method  of  purifying  the  water  needed  for  his  daily 
use  in  home  or  factory. 

All  Filtration  is  Sand- Filtration. — In  the  first  place,  it  may 
remove  some  misunderstanding  and  many  doubts  to  point  out 
that  all  filtration,  worthy  of  the  name,  is  sand-filtration.  The 
sand  may  be  from  the  sea-shore,  from  wells,  or  natural  banks,  or 
it  may  be  an  artificial  product  resulting  from  crushing  certain 
varieties  of  quartz.  Whatever  may  be  its  source,  it  is  nearly 
enough  correct  for  our  present  purpose  to  call  it  all  sand  and  to 
say  that  all  filtration  of  city  water-supplies  is  sand-filtration. 
There  are  various  methods  of  sand-filtration.  It  may  aid  in  their 
comprehension  if  they  are  classified  and  described  as, — 
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(1)  Natural  sand-filtration. 

(2)  Artificial  sand-filtration. 

(3)  Mechanical  sand  filtration, — (a)  without  coagulants  ;  (d) 
with  coagulants.' 

Natural  Sayid-FiUration. — The  term  "natural  sand-filtra- 
tion" is  popularly  used  in  this  country  to  describe  what  is  really 
"artificial  sand-filtration."  No  scientist  at  home  or  abroad 
would  voluntarily  select  the  term  "  natural  sand-filtration"  to  de- 
scribe a  process  that  is,  at  best,  merely  an  artificial  efibrt  to  imi- 
tate nature.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  correct  to  say  that  the  only 
filtration  properly  designated  "natural  sand-filtration"  is  filtra- 
tion through  sand  in  its  original  place,  such  as  may  be  found 
in  the  case  of  the  spring  water  as  it  comes  bubbling  through  the 
earth  clear,  cool,  and  wholesome,— frequently  sterile  as  the  scien- 
tists say.  Where  springs  do  not  exist,  wells  are  driven,  and  the 
water  drawn  from  their  depths  has  been  subjected  to  ' '  natural 
sand-filtration."  Small  communities,  unable  to  secure  satisfac- 
tory supplies  from  springs  or  ordinary  wells,  sometimes  resort  to 
Artesian  wells  or  to  wells  or  channels  located  adjacent  to  rivers  or 
other  water-courses,  securing  a  "  natural  sand-filtration"  through 
the  body  of  sand  or  earthy  material  lying  between  the  river-bed 
and  the  collecting  wells  or  channels.  All  of  these  methods  of 
filtering  water  contemplate  the  passage  of  the  water  through 
undisturbed  natural  beds  of  sand  or  earthy  materials,  and  they  are 
properly  described  as  representing  "natural  sand-filtration." 

Artificial  Sand- Filtration. — It  is  quite  evident  these  methods 
are  not  available  when  the  demands  of  large  communities  must  be 
provided  for.  When  these  needs  arise,  the  first  resort  is  naturally 
to  what  may  be  designated  as  "  artificial  sand-filtration."  This 
method  is  a  mere  imitation  on  a  large  scale  of  nature's  process,  as 
it  is  popularly  called.  With  the  well  idea  in  mind,  large  excava- 
tions are  made  in  the  ground  to  be  used  as  shallow  reservoirs  and 
filter-beds.  The  bed  and  sides  of  these  reservoirs  are  made  tight 
either  by  clay  puddling  or  by  the  use  of  masonry  or  both.  Uuder- 
drains  are  provided  to  carry  off  the  filtered  water,  and  the  shallow 
basin  or  reservoir  is  filled  to  a  depth  of  three  to  five  feet  with 
gravel  and  sand.  Raw  water  (that  is  water  as  it  comes  from  the 
river,  pond,  lake,  or  other  natural  source)  is  then  allowed  to  flow 

I  Mr.  Tohn  C.  Trautwine,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Water,  Philadelphia,  recently  sug- 
gested that  instead  of  the  misleading  terms  "natural  sand-filtrate"  and  "mechanic.nl 
sand-filtrate,"  now  in  popular  use,  the  terms  "  slow  sand-filtrate"  and  "  rapid  sand-fil- 
trate' be  adopted. 
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into  the  reservoir  over  the  sand.  It  gradually  strains  through 
the  sand  leaving  tl)e  dirt,  vegetable  matter,  and  other  impurities 
on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  while  the  clean-filtered  water  settles 
into  the  under-drains  and  is  carried  off  to  the  pump-house  or 
reservoir  for  delivery  to  the  consumers.  This,  in  a  brief  and  ele- 
mentary way,  represents  the  simplest  form  of  what  is  improperly 
called  "natural  sand-filtration,"  but  properly  "artificial  sand- 
filtration." 

There  are  many  interesting  details  entering  into  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  a  filter,  but  they  are  scientific  and  en- 
gineering details,  and  as  such  are  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this 
article.  It  is  quite  evident  that  as  the  water  passes  through  the 
bed  of  sand  depositing  its  impurities  upon  the  surface  (and  80  or 
90  per  cent,  are  deposited  literally  on  the  surface,  say  one  inch, 
and  do  not  penetrate  the  lower  layers)  the  surface  of  the  sand  will 
gradually  become  coated  so  as  to  interfere  with  and  finally  to  stop 
the  flow  of  the  water  through  the  sand  bed.  This  is  exactly 
what  happens  and  makes  it  necessary  to  draw  off  the  water  in 
order  to  clean  the  surface  of  the  bed  by  hand-scraping.  Of  course, 
the  filter-bed  is  out  of  use  during  the  time  it  is  being  thus 
cleansed. 

The  first  developments  in  "artificial  sand-filtration"  are  thus 
suggested.  There  must  be  a  storage  reservoir  of  sufficient  capa- 
city to  supply  the  city  with  filtered  water  while  the  beds  are  being 
cleansed,  or  there  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  surplus  beds  to 
insure  an  area  for  constant  use  equivalent  in  capacity  to  the  full 
demand  upon  them,  and  allowing  whatever  proportion  may  be 
needed  to  be  out  of  service  undergoing  cleansing.  The  area  of 
these  surplus  beds  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  character  of 
the  water  to  be  filtered.  If  the  raw  water  is  heavy  with  sedi- 
mentary matter,  it  is  evident  the  beds  will  be  choked  and  require 
scraping  much  more  frequently  than  will  be  the  case  if  the  raw 
water  is  reasonably  clean.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  have  filter- 
beds  rapidly  placed  out  of  service  owing  to  heavy  deposits  of 
sediment  on  their  surfaces.  It  involves  a  large  outlay  for  surplus 
beds.  It  costs  largely  for  cleansing  and  waste  or  replacement  of 
sand.  It  risks  the  beds  being  all  out  of  service  under  exceptional 
flood  conditions,  thus  forcing  a  resort  to  the  raw  water  as  the 
direct  supply  to  the  city  while  the  beds  are  temporarily  out  of  use. 

These  diflBculties  have  been  partially  met  in  practice  by  the 
next  development  in  ' '  artificial  sand-filtration. "  Large  sedimen- 
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tary  basins  are  interposed  between  the  river  or  other  source  from 
which  raw  water  is  drawn  and  the  filter-beds.  By  allowing  the 
raw  water  to  stand  in  these  basins  twenty-four  hours  or  more  a 
large  quintity  of  the  heavier  impurities  settles,  and  the  water 
passing  onto  the  filter-beds  is  cleaner,  and  the  life  of  the  beds  be- 
tween the  necessary  scraping  periods  is  advantageously  length- 
ened. These  sedimentary  basins  may  be  four  in  number,  so 
that  one  may  be  receiving  raw  water  ;  another  standing  to  allow 
it  to  settle  ;  another  discharging  the  settled  water  on  the  filter- 
bed,  and  the  last  out  of  service  being  cleansed  of  its  sedimen- 
tary deposit.  It  is  evident  the  addition  of  the  sedimentary 
basins,  while  of  great  value,  materially  increases  the  investment 
cost  of  the  plant. 

The  "  artificial  sand- filter,"  with  its  sedimentary  basins  and 
carefully-constructed  sand-beds,  may  be  located  in  a  section 
where  for  days,  weeks,  or  months,  during  the  winter,  there  is 
freezing  weather.  The  filter-basins  are  shallow  ponds  of  almost 
still  water  and  they  readily  freeze,  just  as  would  any  shallow 
mill-pond,  without  requiring  exceptionally  low  temperature. 
Water  freezes  on  minimum  temperature,  and  not,  as  some  writers 
assume,  on  average  temperatures.  A  few  zero  days  in  a  month 
may  not  seriously  affect  an  average  temperature  for  the  month, 
but  they  are  sufficient  te  produce  solid  ice  and  to  materially  in- 
terfere with  the  successful  operation  of  an  "  artificial  filter-bed." 
This  condition  of  affairs  brings  with  it  the  next  development. 
Filter-beds  in  freezing  localities  are,  or  should  be,  covered  to 
protect  them  against  the  weather.  The  covering  is  of  various 
forms,  but  usually,  in  the  best  construction,  of  masonry  arches 
covered  with  earth.  It  is  desirable  to  cover  "  artificial  sand- 
beds"  for  other  reasons  than  because  of  freezing  weather.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  it  is  necessary  to  cleanse  the  beds  by  scrap- 
ing the  sediment  from  their  surfaces,  and  that  until  this  is  done 
they  must  remain  out  of  service  when  once  clogged.  This  scrap- 
ing can  only  be  done  satisfactorily  when  the  surface  of  the  bed  is 
dry  enough  for  laborers  to  work  upon  it.  It  is  evident  it  would 
not  be  convenient  or  economical,  even  though  possible,  to  cleanse 
the  bed  during  a  period  of  rain  or  snow. 

The  complete  ' '  artificial  sand  filtration  plant' '  must,  therefore, 
consist  of  sedimentary  basins  ;  filter-beds  with  an  ample  surplus 
area  for  cleansing  ;  covers  against  frost,  rain,  and  snow.  Such 
complete  beds  cost  about  $70,000  to  55^75,000  per  acre  to  con- 
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struct,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  land,  and  their  capacity  under 
the  best  European  practice  is  about  2,000,000  gallons  of  water  per 
acre  in  each  twenty-four  hours. 

There  are  continuous  and  intermittent  "artificial  sand- 
filters,"  each  having  certain  relative  merits,  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  refer  to  them  in  any  popular  article.  They  may  be  dis- 
missed as  engineering  and  scientific  details  of  operation  rather 
than  construction. 

Mechattical  Sand-Filtration — ivithoiit  Coagulants. — The  next 
development  in  the  purification  of  water  by  sand-filtration  is  found 
in  what  are  known  as  the  "  mechanical  sand-filtration"  processes. 
Development  may  not,  in  its  early  stages,  yield  the  desired  im- 
provement. It  is  a  consequence  of  recognized  imperfection  or 
defect  in  existing  conditions.  The  imperfections  in  artificial  sand- 
filtration  are  : 

(1)  It  requires  a  large  area  of  level  land  not  always  to  be 

had. 

(2)  It  is  a  costly  system  to  construct. 

(3)  It  is  inconvenient  in  cleansing  and  replacing  the  sand. 

(4)  It  is  slow  in  operation. 

These  recognized  imperfections  call  for  an  eflfort  to  overcome 
them  if  possible,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  sacrifice  in  this 
eflfort  any  of  the  beneficial  results  attained  by  the  artificial  sand 
or  slow  filtration  method. 

There  are  various  practical  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the 
mechanical  sand  types  of  filtration.  It  has  been  stated  early  in 
this  article  that  cities  and  towns  approach  the  filtration  of  their 
water-supplies  through  many  discussions  and  delays.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  individual  resident.  The  manufacturer  must  have 
clean  water  at  once,  and  to  do  this  he  must  provide  his  own  filter 
plant.  He  cannot  constrnct  an  "artificial  sand-filter,"  with  its 
large  acreage  and  slow  work.  He  must  have  its  substantial  equiv- 
alent in  some  less  cumbrous  form.  Instead  of  the  shallow  reser- 
voir he  erects  a  wooden  or  iron  tank.  He  places  in  the  bottom 
of  this  tank  the  same  kind  of  a  bed  of  sand  that  would  be  used 
in  an  artificial  sand-filter,  through  which  the  raw  water  entering 
his  factory  is  to  be  strained.  He  connects  the  tank  with  a  city- 
supply  or  his  own  pumps,  provides  proper  outlet-pipes  for  the 
clean  water,  and  proceeds  to  operate  his  filter.  He  soon  finds  the 
cleansing  of  the  surface  of  his  sand-bed  by  scraping  is  too  trouble- 
some and  costly.    Every  need  in  life  suggests  to  some  inventive 
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mind  its  solution.  Various  methods  of  cleansing  the  sand-bed 
are  proposed  and  tried.  The  one  best  adapted  to  the  need  is  ulti- 
mately evolved,  and  to-day,  instead  of  the  manufacturer  scraping 
the  surface  of  the  sand  in  his  tank  by  hand  labor,  he  operates  a 
series  of  valves  obtaining  a  reverse  current  of  water  through  the 
bed,  and,  if  he  so  elects,  aids  the  work  by  the  use  of  mechanism 
driving  rakes  or  stirrers  through  the  sand  while  the  washing  is 
progressing.  In  this  way  the  dirtiest  sand-bed  may  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  ready  for  service  again  in  about  ten  minutes. 

Here  we  have  then  "  mechanical  or  rapid  sand- filtration"  with- 
out the  use  of  coagulants,  and  intended,  chiefly  in  this  stage  of  the 
work,  to  yield  a  clean  water  fit  for  fine  manufacturing  and  without 
any  reference  to  the  removal  of  bacteria  or  disease-germs.  Clean 
water  and  not  wholesome  water  is  the  primary  object  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  he  is,  therefore,  able  to  filter  at  much  higher 
rates  per  acre  per  twenty-four  hours  than  would  be  thought  of  in  v 
an  "  artificial  sand-filter."  While  2,000,000  gallons  per  twenty- 
four  hours  per  acre  is  the  limit  where  "  artificial  sand-filtration" 
is  resorted  to  for  the  purification  of  city  supplies,  the  manufac- 
turer obtains  his  clean  water  by  the  use  of  "mechanical  sand- 
filtration" — without  the  use  of  coagulants — at  the  rate  of  150,- 
000,000  gallons,  or  more,  if  desired,  in  twenty-four  hours  per  acre 
of  sand  surface. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  term  "  mechanical"  attaches 
to  this  type  of  sand-filter  only  because  of  the  mechanism  used  to 
cleanse  the  sand-bed  by  the  resort  to  reverse  currents  of  water 
with  or  without  power-rakes  to  stir  the  sand  while  being  cleaned. 
Precisely  similar  methods  have  been  tried  with  the  "artificial 
sand-beds"  where  mechanism  has  been  used  to  stir  the  surface  of 
the  sand  while  a  stream  of  water  was  thrown  across  it  to  carry  off" 
the  sedimentary  deposit  in  this  way  instead  of  by  hand  labor 
scraping.  The  method  is  not  an  economic  success  in  the  "  artifi- 
cial sand-beds"  because  of  the  large  area  of  the  beds.  What 
may  be  accomplished  in  a  tank  of  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  may 
not  so  readily  or  efficiently  be  used  on  a  half  acre,  or  acre  and  a 
half,  "artificial  sand-bed."  "Mechanical  sand-filters — without 
coagulants" — are  made  in  many  forms  and  for  many  uses,  includ- 
ing the  cleansing  of  city  water-supplies.  While  the  earlier  forms 
of  mechanical  filters  were  erected  solely  for  the  purpose  of  cleans- 
ing water,  and  before  the  relation  of  certain  forms  of  bacteria  to 
the  wholesomeness  of  water  was  at  all  well  understood,  it  is  never- 
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tteless  claimed  that  these  filters  eflfect  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  wholesomeness  as  well  as  the  cleanly  appearance  of  the 
water. 

Mechanical  Sand-Filt?'aiwn — 7viih  Coagulants . — The  next  de- 
velopment appears  to  be  found  in  the  process  of  "mechanical 
sand-filtration — with  coagulants."  The  tank  construction  and 
general  mechanism  for  city  use  are  substantially  the  same  in 
"mechanical  sand-filters"  whether  used  with  or  without  coagu- 
'  lants.  The  use  of  a  coagulant  certainly  represents  a  stage  in  the 
process  of  filtration  development.  It  did  not  originate  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  "mechanical  sand- filters,"  but  was  a 
natural  and  scientific  result  of  an  effort  to  counteract  the  evil 
effects  of  the  deleterious  matter  found  in  contaminated  waters. 
The  coagulants  commonly  made  use  of  are  metallic  iron,  com- 
mercial alum,  or  sulphate  of  aluminum,  and  in  a  smaller  and  rather 
experimental  way,  certain  other  salts. 

The  use  of  alum  as  a  coagulant  is  so  common  as  to  be  prac- 
tically universal  in  the  most  effective  forms  of  mechanical  sand- 
filters.  Notwithstanding  its  extensive  use  for  many  years  in 
small  filters  for  household  use  ;  in  the  much  larger  filters  used 
in  large  office-buildings,  hotels,  hospitals,  etc.,  in  almost  every 
variety  of  factory  requiring  clean  water,  and  in  filtering  the  pub- 
lic water-supplies  of  a  hundred  or  more  cities  and  towns,  the 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  alum  acts  and  the  exact 
results  obtained  by  its  u.se  are,  it  is  safe  to  say,  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  the  general  public.  It  is  known  to  scientists  that  the 
sulphate  of  aluminum  (commercial  alum)  when  used  in  moderate 
quantities,  say  half  a  grain  to  a  gallon  of  raw  water  contain- 
ing lime,  magnesia,  etc.,  is  decomposed  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
aluminum.  The  acid  combines  with  lime  or  other  suitable  material 
that  exists  in  or  may  be  added  to  the  water,  while  the  hydrate  of 
aluminum  is  formed  and  precipitated  as  a  gelatinous  mass  on  the 
surface  of  the  sand-bed,  carrying  with  it  certain  of  the  organic 
and  other  impurities  in  the  water.  With  ordinary  care  in  opera- 
tion, such  as  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  any  mechanism,  no 
more  alum  need  be  placed  in  the  raw  water  than  will  be  in  this 
way  decomposed  and  made  useful.  The  resulting  compounds 
following  this  decomposition  are  deposited  with  other  matter  on 
the  surface  of  the  sand  and  are  washed  away  with  all  sedimentary 
matter  accumulated  on  this  surface  at  the  time  of  the  cleansing  of 
the  sand-bed.    The  gelatinous  hydrate  of  aluminum  issaid  to  per- 
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form  a  useful  function  in  partially  filling  the  small  interstices 
between  the  grains  of  sand,  thus  making  it  possible  to  stop  the 
coagulated  small  germs  or  bacteria  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  even 
when  filtration  is  progressing  at  the  extraordinary  rate  of  100,- 
000,000  gallons  or  more  per  acre  per  twenty-four  hours.  Pro- 
posals submitted  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  indicate  that  com- 
plete mechanical  sand-filters,  according  to  the  best  American 
methods,  can  be  erected  at  a  cost,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the 
land,  of  about  $20,000,  for  a  capacity  capable  of  filtering  2,000,- 
000  gallons  in  each  twenty-four  hours.  This  result  is  so  amazing 
as  to  cause  it  to  be  viewed  with  a  natural  distrust  by  the  scientists 
whose  life-long  experience  has  been  with  the  "  artificial  or  slow 
sand-filters;  "  they  have  found  it  necessary,  from  various  causes,  to 
limit  to  say  a  rate  of  2,000,000  gallons  per  acre  per  twenty-four 
hdurs.  While  this  distrust  is  natural  and  proper,  it  should  not 
lead  any  disinterested  investigator  to  condemn  unheard  a  process 
of  filtration  which,  if  eflFective,  offers  many  -practical  and  eco- 
nomic advantages  as  compared  with  "artificial  sand-filters"  of 
Europe. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  here  say  a  word  about  a  practical 
difficulty  most  persons  experience  in  their  early  consideration  of 
this  filtration  problem.  When  a  tank  full  of  sand  is  placed  in  the 
line  of  a  water-main,  and  the  water  is  forced  to  pass  through 
it,  the  idea  naturally  suggesting  itself  is  that  there  must  be  a 
great  loss  of  pressure.  We  almost  expect  to  see  the  water  cease 
to  flow  at  once.  On  reflection,  however,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  if  the  small  open  spaces  between  the  separate  particles  of 
sand  aggregate  an  area  larger  than  the  area  of  the  supply-pipe 
there  is  practically  no  obstruction  at  all  to  the  free  flow  of  the 
passing  water. 

Louisville,  Kentucky. — The  mechanical  sand-filters  using 
coagulants  should  be  subjected,  in  actual  operation  under  city 
conditions,  to  a  rigid  scientific  scrutiny,  as  is  now  being  done  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  which  to-day  stands  in  advance  of  every 
American  city  in  its  method  of  studying  its  own  local  water 
problem.  It  has  not  yet  made  known  the  result  of  its  investiga- 
tion, but  when  this  is  done  it  is  safe  to  say  it  will  be  the  most 
valuable  contribution  thus  far  made  to  accurate  knowledge  upon 
the  subject  of  mechanical  sand-filtration.  Thus  far  the  reliable 
bacteriological  analyses  of  the  filtrates  from  the  mechanical 
sand-filters  have  been  comparatively  few  in  number  and  almost 
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entirely  confined  to  laboratory  experiments  or  experiments  on  a 
laboratory  scale.  The  results  attained  under  these  favorable  con- 
ditions are  by  no  means  conclusive,  but  they  certainly  justify  such 
intelligent  investigation  under  city  conditions  as  that  now  being 
made  in  L,ouisville. 

Filters  in  the  United  States. — It  is  something  in  favor  of  the 
mechanical  sand-filters  that  our  own  people,  who  are  quick  to 
appropriate  good,  economic  methods  of  every  sort,  have  with 
practical  unanimity  adopted  the  mechanical  sand  system  in 
preference  to  the  artificial  sand  system  on  the  European  model. 
While  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  in,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  filter  their  public  water-supplies  by  mechanical  sand 
methods,  there  is  but  one  artificial  sand-filter  in  this  country  (at 
Lawrence,  Mass.)  that  is  recognized  as  worthy  of  note.  The 
Lawrence  plant  is  a  comparatively  small  one,  filtering  the  water- 
supply  of  a  city  of  but  50,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
a  complete  filter  of  its  type.  It  has  no  sedimentary  basins  be- 
tween it  and  the  Merrimac  River,  from  which  it  is  supplied.  It 
has  but  a  single  bed  without  divisions,  thus  making  it  diSicult  to 
cleanse  it  satisfactorily.  It  has  not  a  tight  masonry  bottom,  and, 
in  consequence,  it  allows  the  river-  and  surface-waters  to  enter 
the  effluent  in  a  small  way  and  thus  pollute  it.  It  is  not  covered 
as  a  protection  against  frost,  rain,  and  snow.  Notwithstanding 
these  defects,  due  to  an  enforced  economy  in  its  construction,  this 
Lawrence  plant  has  demonstrated  its  practical  value  in  greatly 
diminishing  the  disease  and  death-rates  from  typhoid  and  like 
causes. 

Results  of  Filtration. — Any  properly-constructed  and  operated 
artificial  or  mechanical  sand- filter  will  remove  from  water  the 
sedimentary  matter  visible  to  the  ordinary  sight,  yielding  a  clean, 
clear  filtrate  in  place  of  a  water  clouded  and  offensive  owing  to 
its  containing  mud,  coal-dust,  or  worse  impurities.  The  clean, 
filtered  water  thus  obtained  is  certainly  improved  for  ordinary 
household  uses  as  well  as  made  suitable  for  practically  every 
variety  of  manufacturing  industry.  As  to  this  there  is  no  ques- 
tion or  doubt.  If  this  was  all  that  could  be  accomplished  by 
filtration,  its  use  would  clearly  justify  its  cost  and  would  pay  a 
large  return  thereon  in  attracting  population  and  manufacturing 
industries  to  the  city  where  a  plentiful  supply  of  clean  water  was 
an  assured  fact. 

But  filtration  does  much  more  than  this.    It  not  only  cleans 
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foul  and  contaminated  waters,  making  them  more  agreeable  to 
the  sight  and  suitable  for  many  uses  ;  it  is  an  established  fact,  as 
to  which  all  well-informed  authorities  are  agreed,  that  the  filtra- 
tion of  city  water-supplies  gives  a  wholesome  in  place  of  a  disease- 
bearing  water,  with  an  unmistakable  diminution  in  the  number 
of  cases  and  deaths  from  such  water-borne  diseases  as  cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  etc.  The  experience  of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Altoona, 
lyawrence  (Mass.),  and  many  other  places  is  a  matter  of  authori- 
tative public  record  and  questioned  by  no  one  familiar  with  the 
facts.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  all  varieties  of  filters  are 
artificial  creations,  machines  needing  intelligent  care.  It  is  pos- 
sible with  filters,  as  with  all  other  types  of  mechanism,  to  meet 
with  accidents  in  operation.  With  intelligent  care  such  accidents 
should  be  few  in  number  and  unimportant  in  result,  but  it  is  a 
fact  accidents  may  occur.  In  such  event  the  worst  result  would 
be  that  water  might  have  to  be  temporarily  drawn  direct  from  the 
river  or  other  source  without  passing  through  the  filter-bed,  and 
the  public  supply  during  a  few  days  or  hours  might  then  possibly 
be  as  bad  as  it  would  certainly  be  at  all  times  if  the  filter-bed  did 
not  exist.  To  condemn  the  use  of  filter-beds  because  they  may 
at  rare  intervals  and  for  short  periods  be  subject  to  interruption 
or  diminution  in  efiiciency  from  unforeseen  accidents  would  be 
about  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  discard  pumping-engines 
from  a  like  cause. 

Co?idusions. — In  conclusion,  the  following  facts  should  be 
known  and  always  remembered  : 

(1)  All  filtration  is  sand  filtration. 

(2)  Sand  filtration  may  be  either, — 

(a)  Natural. 

(b)  Artificial  or  slow. 

(c)  Mechanical  or  rapid,  without  coagulants. 
{d)  Mechanical  or  rapid,  with  coagulants. 

(3)  Complete  artificial  systems  on  the  best  European  model 
cost  exclusive  of  land  about  $70,000  per  acre,  and  filter  2,000,000 
gallons  per  acre  in  each  twenty-four  hours. 

(4)  Complete  mechanical  systems  on  the  best  American 
model  cost  exclusive  of  land  about  $20,000  for  a  capacity  capable 
of  filtering  2,000,000  gallons  in  each  twenty-four  hours. 

(5)  It  is  a  fact,  established  beyond  dispute,  that  the  filtration 
of  contaminated  waters  will  reduce  the  disease  and  death-rates 
from  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  like  diseases. 
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(6)  Cities  supplying  plenty  of  clean  and  wholesome  water 
attract  population  and  every  sort  of  manufacturing  enterprise. 

(7)  Tests  should  be  made  in  each  locality  to  determine  which 
system  of  filtration  is  best  adapted  to  the  existing  local  conditions.' 


National  Quarantine. 


Dr.  Joseph  F.  Edwards,  Editor  Annals  of  Hygiene. 

[EAR  SIR  :  In  answer  to  the  queries  propounded  in 
your  letter  of  recent  date,  I  beg  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  education  and  legislation  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  It  is  difficult  to  enforce  any  law  which  is 
much  in  advance  of  public  sentiment.  To  attempt 
to  do  so  is  to  invite  contempt  of  the  law,  which  is  the  first  step 
towards  anarchy. 

Instead  of  enacting  at  once  a  national  code  of  sanitary  laws, 
it  might  be  well  for  the  general  government  to  dispose  of  one 
question  at  a  time.  We  might  begin,  for  instance,  with  the 
national  quarantine  law,  which  should  be  uniform  in  all  States, 
and,  of  course,  supersede  all  State  laws  on  that  subject,  instead 
of  the  present  conflicting  laws  in  the  several  States.  We  of  the 
State  of  Washington  are  especially  exposed.  We  have  a  large 
and  rapidly-increasing  trade  with  the  sea-ports  of  China,  where 
small-pox  and  other  contagious  diseases  are  constantly  present. 
We  also  have  a  foreign  country  on  our  northerly  border.  It  is 
neither  fair  nor  equitable  that  this  State  should  be  compelled  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  con- 
tagious diseases  when  all  of  the  benefit  and  none  of  the  expense 
would  be  shared  by  our  neighboring  inland  States. 

The  congressional  act  of  February  15,  1893,  though  passed 
in  face  of  a  cholera  epidemic,  falls  far  short  of  the  requirements 
in  exempting  from  its  scope  "such  ports  and  places  within  the 
United  States  where  quarantine  regulations  exist  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  or  municipality."  The  Marine  Hospital 
Service  should  have  paramount  authority  in  this  matter,  making 
the  requirements  uniform  and  permitting  States  to  attend  to  their 

'  The  writer  of  this  article  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  purification  of  public  water  supplies 
by  filtration.  He  does  not  favor  any  particular  mechanical  or  other  system,  whether  slow 
or  rapid,  but  urges  each  community  to  determine  by  impartial  scientific  investigation 
which  of  the  various  systems  of  filtration  is  best  adapted  to  its  own  local  use.      F.  J.  r. 
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internal  aflFairs  exclusively.  We  should  no  more  be  called  upon 
to  contend,  as  a  State,  against  the  introduction  of  contagious 
diseases  than  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  repelling  an  invasion 
of  armed  troops.  Very  truly  yours, 

H.  McGkaw, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington. 


Infected  Atmospliere.' 


BY  GUY  HINSDALE,  M.D., 
Philadelphia. 

^^HE  air  we  breathe  is  a  fertile  subject  for  scientific  inves- 
tigation. Twenty  years  ago  we  knew  comparatively 
,  little  about  the  organic  constituents  of  the  atmosphere. 
'  Beyond  the  evidence  of  our  senses  in  detecting  bad 
"  "  "  air,  prompting  us  to  apply  the  general  principles  of 
ventilation,  and  beyond  the  well-grounded  belief  and  knowledge 
that  change  of  air  to  the  mountain  or  the  sea  would  favor  the 
recovery  of  cases  that  resisted  other  measures,  little  was  known. 

Three  names  standout  prominently  in  the  work  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  this  field — Pasteur,  Tyndall, 
and  John  Bastian.  Although  the  labors  of  the  last-named  inves- 
tigator were  extensive,  and  his  conclusions  produced  an  immense 
impression  at  the  time  they  were  published,  they  were  entirely 
overthrown  by  Tyndall  and  Pasteur,  and  have  now  nearly  passed 
into  oblivion. 

Bastian,  twenty  years  ago,  championed  the  doctrine  of  spon- 
taneous generation.  But  the  best  minds  of  England  and  France 
not  only  proved  him  incorrect,  but  j  idly  established  the  fact 
that  all  germs  come  from  pre-existing  germs,  and  that  germ-life 
cannot  arise  de  novo.  Every  one  among  us  knows  to-day  that 
every  aseptic  dressing,  every  aseptic  solution,  so  remains,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  contaminated  from  without.  The  purest  air  we 
ever  breathe  contains  some  particles  in  suspension.  This  floating 
matter  may  be  entirely  innocuous,  or  it  may  consist  of  dangerous 
germs  that  seek  lodgement  in  our  throats,  our  lungs,  our  intestines, 

'  Delivered  before  the  Class  of  Nurses  in  Training  at  the  Orlhoptedic  Hospital  and  In- 
firmary for  Nervous  Diseases,  Philadelphia.    Frcm  the  Medical  News. 
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a  crevice  in  the  skin,  or  some  other  vulnerable  point.  Besides 
the  floating  matter  in  the  atmosphere,  embracing  many  germs 
that  are  well-known  to  be  virulent,  it  has  been  commonly  believed 
by  physicians  and  sanitarians  "  that  the  discomfort  and  dangers 
to  health  and  life  which  had  been  known  to  exist,  sometimes  at 
least,  in  unventilated  rooms  occupied  by  a  number  of  human 
beings,  were  largely  or  entirely  due  to  peculiar  organic  matters 
contained  in  the  air  expired  by  these  persons,  and  that  the  increase 
in  carbonic  acid  due  to  respiration  had  but  little  effect  in  produc- 
ing these  results,  its  chief  importance  being  that  it  furnished  a 
convenient  means  of  determining  the  amount  of  vitiation  of  the 
air."  In  this  connection  I  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  latest  researches  on  this  subject,  just  published  as  one 
of  the  "Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  by  Drs.  John 
S.  Billings,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  our  own  staff,  and  Dr.  D.  H. 
Bergey  of  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Experimenters  hitherto  have  reported  various  results,  but  the 
majority  have,  of  late,  denied  that  the  exhaled  breath  of  healthy 
human  beings,  or  of  animals,  contains  a  poisonous  or  organic 
alkaloid,  or  any  poisonous  product  other  than  carbonic  acid. 

Dr.  Bergey  began  by  causing  a  man  to  breathe  for  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  so  that  the  expired  air  should  pass 
through  sterilized  melted  gelatin,  which  was  then  preserved  as  a 
culture  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  days.  In  the  first  trial  six,  and 
in  the  second  two  colonies  of  common  air  organisms  developed  ; 
but  when  special  care  was  taken  to  thoroughly  sterilize  the  ves- 
sels used,  the  result  was  that  in  two  consecutive  trials  the  gelatin 
remained  sterile.  Epithelial  scales  and  other  matters  were  sought 
for  by  condensing  the  vapor  of  the  exhaled  breath  and  examining 
the  product  with  the  microscope.  In  six  preparations  thus  made 
no  bacteria  or  epithelial  cells  were  found. 

Experimenters  in  this  field  find  that  in  one  day  a  healthy 
man  will  exhale  over  a  thousand  gallons  of  air,  and  from  six  to 
twelve  ounces  of  moisture.  There  is  more  or  less  ammonia  in 
the  product  exhaled,  the  more  where  the  teeth  are  allowed  to 
decay  and  proper  cleanliness  is  not  observed.  In  examining  the 
breath  from  a  consumptive,  Dr.  Bergey  found  that  the  fluid  con- 
tained a  smaller  proportion  of  ammonia,  and  a  larger  amount  of 
oxidizable  matter  than  did  fluid  similarly  collected  from  a  healthy 
man.    No  organic  alkaloids  were  found. 
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It  was  found  in  attempting  to  condense  the  moisture  of  the 
air  of  hospital  wards  that  the  placing  of  a  dust-filter  in  front  of 
the  condensing  apparatus  causes  a  marked  reduction  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ammonia  in  the  condensed  fluid. 

Drs.  Billings,  Mitchell,  and  Bergey  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments by  injecting  into  animals  the  fluid  condensed  from  the  air 
expired  by  healthy  persons,  and  also  by  a  man,  whom  you  may 
remember  to  have  seen  in  our  clinic,  whose  larynx  has  been  re- 
moved and  who  breathes  through  a  tracheal  fistula.  In  the  last 
case  the  possibility  of  contamination  of  air  in  the  mouth  was  of 
course  excluded.  The  injections  were  made  into  the  general  cir- 
culation in  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  white  rats.  The  results  of 
the  subsequent  examination  showed  that  there  was  no  special 
disease  or  degeneration  in  the  organs  of  these  animals  ;  in  other 
words,  there  was  no  organic  poison. 

The  conclusion  from  this  experimental  work  is  that  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  air  expired  by  healthy  animals  and  men  are  due 
entirely  to  the  diminution  of  oxygen,  or  the  increase  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  to  a  combination  of  these  two  factors.  It  would  appear 
also  quite  improbable  that  the  minute  quantity  of  organic  matter 
contained  in  the  air  expired  from  human  lungs  has  any  deleterious 
influence  upon  men  who  inhale  it  in  ordinary  rooms,  and  hence  it 
is  probably  unnecessary  to  take  this  factor  into  account  in  pro- 
viding for  the  ventilation  of  such  rooms. 

The  experiments  showed,  secondly,  that  in  ordinary  quiet 
respiration  no  bacteria,  epithelial  scales,  or  particles  of  dead  tissue 
are  contained  in  the  expired  air.  But  in  the  act  of  coughing,  or 
sneezing,  such  organisms  or  particles  may  probably  be  thrown 
out. 

Thirdly,  the  ammonia  exhaled  is  chiefly  due  to  the  products 
of  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  which  is  constantly  going  on 
in  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 

Fourthly,  the  air  of  hospital  wards  was  found  to  be  contam- 
inated chiefly  by  minute  particles, — dust.  This  contained  micro- 
organisms capable  of  producing  inflammation  and  suppuration. 

Fifthly,  no  peculiar  volatile  poisonous  matter  in  the  air 
expired  by  healthy  men  and  animals  was  found,  save  carbonic 
acid. 

It  was  also  found  in  these  investigations,  as  in  others  pre- 
ceding them,  that  animals  rfay  be  habituated  to  an  atmosphere  so 
vitiated  by  a  loss  of  oxygen  and  an  increase  of  carbonic  acid,  that 
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a  similar  animal  brought  into  it  from  fresh  air  dies  almost  imme- 
diately. It  would  appear  that  immunity  to  vitiated  air  may  exist 
normally  in  certain  mice,  or  be  produced  in  them.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  research  to  determine  what  races  of  men  can  endure 
the  greatest  foulness  of  atmosphere.  One  who  reads  the  testi- 
mony of  Arctic  explorers,  from  Dr.  Kane  to  Caspar  Whitney, 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  tolerance  which  the  Esquimaux 
Indians  show  in  this  regard. 

In  the  excessive  cold  of  the  Arctic  regions  the  consumption 
of  oxygen  increases  as  the  temperature  diminishes,  and  the  de- 
mand for  oxygen  is  more  urgent  than  in  temperate  climates. 
Drs.  Billings,  Mitchell,  and  Bergey  say  that  the  proportion  of 
increase  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  diminution  of  oxygen,  which  has 
been  found  to  exist  in  badly-ventilated  schools,  theatres,  or  bar- 
racks, is  not  sufficiently  great  to  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
great  discomfort  which  such  conditions  produce  in  many  persons, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  such  an  amount  of  change 
in  the  normal  proportion  of  these  gases  has  any  influence  upon 
the  increase  of  disease  and  death-rates,  which  statistical  evidence 
has  shown  to  exist  among  persons  living  in  crowded  and  unven- 
tilated  rooms.  The  causes  of  the  increased  death-rate  under  these 
circumstances  are  chiefly  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia 
arising  from  the  access  of  infected  dust  to  the  air- passages.  It  is 
also  pointed  out  that  impure  atmospheres  may  afiect  the  vitality 
and  bactericidal  powers  of  the  cells  and  fluids  of  the  upper  air- 
passages  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  may  thus  predis- 
pose us  to  infections,  the  potential  causes  of  which  are  almost 
everywhere  present,  and  especially  in  the  upper  air- passages  and 
in  the  alimentary  canal  of  even  the  healthiest  persons.  Whether 
such  be  the  cause  or  not  we  do  not  know  ;  future  studies  may  en- 
lighten us. 

The  recent  observations  of  Dr.  Irwin  H.  Hance '  at  the  Adi- 
rondack Cottage  Sanitarium  ought  to  dispel  some  of  the  ill- 
grounded  fears  of  the  danger  of  contracting  tuberculosis  by  mere 
contact  with  patients  suffering  from  this  disease.  Needless  pre- 
judice has  no  doubt  been  aroused  by  ignorance  of  the  precise 
manner  in  which  tuberculosis  may  be  communicated  and  hard- 
ship entailed  on  the  unfortunate  subjects.  We  know  that  hospi- 
tals, private  dwellings,  and  conveyances  do  become  infected,  but 
we  doubt  if  the  patient  infects  by  mere  contact,  much  less  by  his 

1  Medical  Record,  New  York,  December  2?,  1895. 
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breath.  It  is  through  the  sputum,  when  dried  and  distributed 
through  the  atmosphere,  that  the  chief  mode  of  infection  operates- 
Dr.  Hance  quotes  the  investigations  of  Celli  ard  Guarnieri,  who 
found  the  expired  air  of  tubercular  patients  free  from  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  also  that  air  blown  by  a  bellows  over  and  through 
sputum  very  rich  in  bacilli  remained  free  from  these  germs. 
Seven  other  experimenters  made  similar  observations.  For  two 
months  Tappeiner'  caused  a  woman  with  advanced  phthisis  to 
cough  through  an  opening  into  a  wooden  box  in  which  were  two 
guinea-pigs  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  killed  and  found 
to  be  sound. 

I  report  Dr.  Hance' s  observations  as  they  are  of  great  prac- 
tical value  to  a  proper  understanding  of  this  subject.  Dr.  Hance 
examined  the  dust  taken  from  eighteen  buildings  belonging  to  the 
sanitarium,  some  of  these  having  been  occupied  for  eleven  years 
by  consumptives.  The  dust  was  taken  from  the  darkest  and  most 
likely  to  be  infected  spots.  The  first  group  of  four  buildings 
consisted  of  the  main  building  (parlor,  sitting-room,  and  public 
library);  the  infirmary,  where  all  the  acutely  sick  are  sent,  the 
oldest  cottage,  and  the  most  recently  built  cottage.  One  square 
yard  of  dust  from  each  of  these  buildings  was  collected  and  ten 
guinea-pigs  inoculated  with  it.  From  each  of  the  remaining 
thirteen  cottages  a  half  a  square  yard  of  dust  was  taken  and  three 
guinea-pigs  inoculated.  These  inoculated  animals  were  kept 
from  one  to  three  months  and  then  killed  and  microscopically 
examined.  Five  were  found  to  have  had  tuberculosis,  four  others 
having  died  on  the  third  to  sixth  day  of  other  infectious  diseases. 
The  five  that  had  tuberculosis  constituted  just  one- half  of  the 
number  of  pigs  inoculated  with  dust  from  the  oldest  cottage  on 
the  grounds,  accommodating  two  patients,  always  advanced  cases, 
one  of  them  having  been  complained  of  by  his  room-mate  for 
spitting  around  the  cottage. 

It  was  thus  scientifically  proven  that  in  this  case  carelessness 
and  disobedience  of  rules,  which  a  weak  and  sickly  man  is  prone 
to  break,  were  responsible  for  the  infection  of  a  cottage,  thereby 
rendering  it  dangerous  to  himself  and  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining  sixteen  buildings,  some  of 
which  had  been  .occupied  for  ten  years  by  consumptives,  were 
absolutely  free  from  infectious  material. 

Such,  then,  are  the  results  in  a  sanitarium  favorably  located 

'  Archiv  f.  Med.,  Bd.  xxix,  S.  59. 
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in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  presided  over  by  one  who  is  giving 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  scientific  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
at  the  bedside  and  in  the  laboratory. 

But  what  may  we  expect  to  find  in  the  city  hospital,  where 
clouds  of  dust  sweep  over  us  from  we  know  not  where,  and 
smoke  from  factories  and  locomotives  poison  the  atmosphere  ? 

Cornet  collected  dust  from  the  walls  and  head-boards  of  beds 
in  seven  of  the  hospitals  of  Berlin  where  phthisical  patients  were 
treated,  and  inoculated  ninety-four  animals.  Fifteen  out  of 
twenty-one  rooms  furnished  tuberculous  matter.  Of  the  ninety- 
four  animals,  fifty-two  died  of  other  diseases ;  of  the  remaining 
animals,  killed  after  forty  days,  twenty  were  tuberculous  and 
twenty-two  were  sound.  Tests  of  dust  from  the  walls  of  houses 
of  fifty-three  private  patients  affected  with  tuberculosis  were 
introduced  into  168  animals,  of  which  ninety  died  soon  after  the 
injection,  thirty-four  were  found  tuberculous,  and  the  remainder 
sound.  In  the  aggregate  about  one-fifth  of  the  animals  submitted 
to  these  tests  were  found  to  have  become  tuberculous.  If  acute 
intercurrent  disease  could  have  been  avoided,  the  proportion  no 
doubt  would  have  been  still  greater,  as  many  animals  died  of  some 
acute  infection  within  two  or  three  days.  Cornet  found  that  in  no 
case  was  the  dust  infectious  when  gathered  from  rooms  where  cups 
and  cuspidors  were  used  exclusively  to  receive  the  sputum.  We 
have  seen  that  here  again  Dr.  Hance  has  corroborated  Cornet's 
result. 

Dr.  Hance  examined  the  dust  from  the  wards  of  a  large  city 
hospital  occupied  by  tuberculous  patients  of  both  sexes.  Out  of 
nine  pigs  inoculated,  five  died  of  acute  infection  within  three 
days.  The  four  living  pigs  were  killed  at  the  end  of  sixty  days, 
and  one  had  well-advanced  tuberculosis. 

Nurses,  as  a  class,  are  unquestionably  very  liable  to  contract 
phthisis,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  in  this  country  the  liability  is 
anything  like  what  is  said  to  exist  in  Europe.  The  religious 
orders  throughout  the  continent  supply  nurses  for  most  of  the 
large  hospitals,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  close  confinement  in 
convents  and  the  subsequent  hard  work  and  exposure  to  disease 
renders  them  an  easy  prey  to  tuberculosis.  It  has  been  said  that, 
on  an  examination  of  the  records  for  twenty-five  of  thirty-eight 
European  nursing  societies,  62  per  cent,  died  of  tuberculosis. 
These  records  gave  the  cause  of  death  in  4000  of  the  members. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  made  investigation  of  the 
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causes  of  death  among  American  nurses  in  general ;  it  is  an 
important  subject  for  study.  We  have  it,  however,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs,  that  in  one  of  the  New  York  hospitals 
as  many  as  eleven  nurses  and  orderlies,  previously  healthy,  had 
been  dismissed  within  a  little  more  than  two  years  because  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculosis.  It  was  an  over-crowded  and  poorly-venti- 
lated institution. 

I  think  I  have  thus  made  plain  that  dust  is  the  abomination 
to  be  shunned.  We  shall  probably  never  live  where  we  can 
absolutely  avoid  it,  but  we  can  do  a  great  deal  towards  preventing 
its  virulent  character.  If  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation 
had  been  established,  little  encouragement  might  be  expected  in 
a  fight  against  iufectious  diseases,  but,  as  Pasteur  said,  thirty 
years  ago,  "  Man  has  it  in  his  power  to  cause  parasitic  diseases  to 
disappear  off  the  surface  of  the  globe. ' '  Prevention,  like  charity, 
properly  begins  at  home ;  and  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
safety.  We  can  point  with  pride  to  the  perfection  of  neatness 
seen  in  this  hospital.  In  the  first  place,  its  situation  is  not  so  ex- 
posed as  in  the  case  of  some  institutions.  Its  construction  with 
marble  and  hardwood  floors,  its  staircases  of  marble  and  iron,  its 
painted  walls  and  ceilings,  the  use  of  steam  radiators,  and  the 
best  appliances  which  a  liberal  management  can  furnish,  go  far 
to  insure  a  good  return  for  the  efforts  made  to  preserve  cleanliness 
and  good  order. 

In  our  own  homes  few  have  marble  floors  and  steam  heat, 
and  painted  walls  are  not  looked  upon  with  favor.  We  can, 
however,  make  a  warfare  against  dust.  A  hard-wood  floor  is  con- 
ducive to  health,  because  it  quickly  shows  the  presence  of  dust  or 
dirt,  and  can  easily  be  kept  clean.  But,  best  of  all,  we  have  sun- 
light. The  tubercle  bacillus  is  one  of  those  imps  that  loves  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,  because  his  deeds  are  evil.  There  is  no 
disinfectant  so  potent  against  tubercle  bacilli  as  bright  sunlight. 
The  sunniest  spots  are  the  safest.  In  choosing  a  home,  avoid 
shadows  from  trees  or  high  buildings ;  avoid  dampness,  especially 
dampness  of  the  soil,  and,  above  all,  make  inquiry  as  to  previous 
occupants,  whether  in  your  home  or  your  hotel,  and  if  tubercular 
disease  has  been  present,  and  no  proper  disinfection  or  super- 
vision of  the  patient  has  been  practised,  see  to  it  that  the  quarters 
are  put  in  proper  order  or  secure  others. 

I  commend  to  your  perusal  the  three  tracts  issued  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  entitled, 
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"  How  to  Avoid  Contracting  Tuberculosis,"  "  How  Persons  Suf- 
fering with  Tuberculosis  can  Avoid  Giving  it  to  Others, "  and 
"How  Hotel-Keepers  can  Assist  in  Preventing  the  Spread  of 
Tuberculosis." 


Remiiiisceuces  of  a  Boardings-House. 


BY  L.  IRWELL,   M.A.,  B.C.L., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


jHE  boarding-house  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  this 
continent.  It  flourishes  with  more  or  less  prosperity 
in  every  city,  town,  and  mining  camp  from  Maine  to 
California.  Its  destiny  is  always  presided  over  by  a 
female,  sometimes  a  widow,  who,  when  left  alone  to 
fight  the  battle  of  life  with  the  world,  being  possessed  of  the 
enterprise  peculiar  to  the  American,  sees  in  the  proprietorship  of 
a  boarding-house  an  occupation  in  which  she  can  harvest  a  com- 
petency for  her  declining  years.  In  some  instances,  however,  a 
man  and  his  wife  rent  a  house  for  the  benefit  of  some  female 
relative,  and,  although  the  man  may  work,  the  rest  of  the  family 
lives  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  boarding-house. 

Boarding-houses  are  of  all  grades,  from  the  elegantly- 
appointed  mansion,  furnished  with  every  care  for  pleasure  and 
luxury,  where  the  rich  man  is  offered  a  residence  with  all  home 
comforts  at  much  the  same  price  as  he  would  pay  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  to  the  shanty  in  the  mining  district,  in  which 
carpets  are  dispensed  with  and  the  furniture  has  been  manufac- 
tured by  the  nearest  carpenter. 

I  do  not  refer  to  either  of  these  extreme  classes,  having  never 
experienced  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  medium-priced 
boarding-house,  varying  between  $6  and  $io  per  week,  is  the 
establishment  which  I  wish  to  describe.  At  such  an  abode  I 
called  last  November,  and  as  the  house  looked  clean,  I  agreed  to 
take  the  room  which  was  shown  to  me.  "There  is  a  register 
here,"  said  the  lady,  "but  it  does  not  give  enough  heat,  and  next 
week  we  intend  to  have  a  stove  put  in.  The  plumber  is  busy, 
and  cannot  do  any  more  work  here  this  week."  Plumbers  must 
have  been  in  great  demand,  as  no  stove  made  its  appearance 
during  last  winter,  and  since  then  I  have  changed  my  residence. 
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In  fairness  to  tlie  landlady,  however,  I  must  admit  that,  after 
being  almost  frozen  to  death  for  about  ten  weeks,  she  voluntarily 
reduced  my  rent  fifty  cents  per  week  !  In  these  days  of  appre- 
ciated gold,  we  must  be  thankful  for  small  mercies. 

This  boarding-house  resembled  many  others  in  the  fact  that, 
not  only  was  the  food  of  the  poorest  quality,  but  it  was  also 
deficient  in  quantity.  The  oatmeal  for  breakfast,  let  me  say,  was 
seldom  boiled  enough  ;  the  meat  was  usually  dried  (not  fried)  in 
that  abomination,  the  frying-pan  ;  and  the  rissoles  or  hash — the 
never-varying  lunch — were  always  highly  flavored  with  onions  or 
garlic.  When  eating  either  of  these  dishes  I  used  always  to  try 
my  utmost  to  divert  my  thoughts  from  the  thrifty  house-keeper 
who  manipulated  yesterday's  leavings  for  to-day's  mid-day  meal, 
as  well  as  from  the  unpleasant  mincing  process  through  which 
dishes  of  this  character  must  pass. 

To  be  successful  as  a  boarding-house  keeper  a  woman  must 
be  a  good  financier.  This  qualification  is  a  perfect  gold-mine  to 
the  humorist,  but  it  is,  figuratively  speaking,  death  to  the 
boarders.  Too  often  all  the  butter  needs  is  legs,  and  it  would 
walk  ofi"  the  table,  for  it  possesses  all  the  necessary  strength. 
The  so-called  beefsteak  must  be  a  perfect  nightmare  to  any  one 
possessing  false  teeth,  and  the  pancakes  would  make  admirable 
ammunition  for  a  Hotchkiss  gun.  At  the  house  I  have  mentioned 
above,  eggs  were  never  seen  during  the  winter,  although  a  young 
lady  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  was  provided  with  one  egg  for 
dinner  on  Fridays,  unless  the  whole  party  was  fed  upon  a  small 
portion  of  a  large  and  flabby  fish,  caught,- 1  should  say,  a  week 
before  it  was  cooked.  With  this  food  much  stuflSng  or  "  dressing," 
as  it  is  called,  was  provided,  but,  believing  that  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor,  I  always  refrained  from  eating  it.  The  event 
of  the  week,  however,  was  the  Sunday  dinner.  Sometimes  it 
consisted  of  meat  of  a  very  remarkable  color,  which  one  of  my 
fellow-sufferers  named  ' '  blue  lamb. ' '  More  frequently  we  were 
provided  with  turkey  or  chicken,  and  those  of  us  who  were  of  a 
sanguine  temperament  used  to  look  forward  to  Sunday,  because 
we  were  always  able  to  hope  that  the  Sunday  to  come  would  be 
an  improvement  upon  the  one  that  had  passed.  On  that  day  the 
bird  that  had  outlived  its  usefulness  upon  the  farm  appeared  upon 
the  table  to  tempt  the  appetites  of  the  boarders,  but  not  to  satisfy 
them,  for  sufl&cient  was  not  given  to  the  ten  people  to  feed  one 
hungry  man,  and  even  if  it  had  been,  no  living  being  possesses 
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sufficiently  strong  teeth  to  masticate  the  flesh  of  such  veterans  as 
were  placed  upon  this  table.  When  trying  to  eat  birds  of  this 
class,  I  always  found  myself  speculating  as  to  the  number  of 
broods  of  chickens  each  particular  fowl  had  hatched  ;  and  this 
method  of  utilizing  my  thoughts  often  enabled  me  to  make  a  fair 
dinner  by  the  consumption  of  potatoes  and  bread.  No  matter 
how  old  or  tough  the  bird  might  be,  we  were  always  invited  to 
partake  of  "chicken."  This  was,  indeed,  a  marked  example  of 
the  addition  of  insult  to  injury.  On  Surday  evenings  no  proper 
meal  was  provided  ;  bread  and  butter,  tea  and  cake — the  latter  in 
minute  quantities — formed  the  banquet,  such  as  it  was.  As  a 
consequence,  the  male  residents  generally  went  out  at  eleven 
o'clock  to  take  a  light  supper,  usually  consisting  of  a  beefsteak 
washed  down  by  Guinness'  stout.  By  this  process  we — I  mean 
the  men — managed  to  exist  until  Monday  morning.  How  the 
ladies  fared,  I  cannot  tell. 

But  enough  of  the  table.  A  word  as  to  my  fellow-victims. 
There  was  a  widow  who  never  tired  of  recounting  to  the  assem- 
bled multitude  the  many  virtues  possessed  by  her  "  dear  departed." 
There  was  a  fanatical  spinster,  who,  day  by  day,  reasserted  her 
conviction  as  to  the  crime  of  drinking  beer.  An  old  gentleman 
occupied  the  head  of  the  table,  and  aided  the  digestive  organs  of 
the  rest  of  the  company  by  repeating  the  news  which  everybody 
had  read  in  the  previous  day's  paper.  The  presence  of  these 
"  cranks"  was  evidence  of  the  marvellous  financial  powers  of  the 
landlady,  who  evidently  knew  that  when  some  of  the  boarders 
were  great  talkers,  neither  they  nor  their  listeners  would  be  likely 
to  eat  very  much,  consequently  I  suspect  that  she  took  loquacious 
persons  at  reduced  rates.  There  was  nothing  very  remarkable 
about  the  rest  of  the  inmates  of  this  "  home."  Of  course,  there 
was  a  boy  of  eighteen  summers,  who  regarded  foot-ball  as  the 
acme  of  human  existence  ;  equally,  of  course,  there  were  married 
couples  who  tafked  a  great  deal  of  the  time  when  they  "kept 
house;"  and  lastly,  there  was  the  very  positive,  dictatorial,  and 
generally  unpleasant  man,  who  makes  remarks  as  to  the  size  of 
the  feet  and  the  length  of  the  curls  of  the  representatives  of  the 
fair  sex.  This  man  usually  supposes  that  he  knows  everything, 
his  chief  object  in  life  being  to  impart  that  knowledge  to  other 
people,  whether  they  desire  it  or  not.  He  is  invariably  a  bachelor, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  no  woman  could,  by  any  possibility, 
be  induced  to  marry  him.    I  could  describe  this  person  in  detail 
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and  with  great  exactness,  so  thoroughly  do  I  know  my  own 
character. 

Life  in  a  boarding-house  must  be  experienced  to  be  appreci- 
ated. It  is  most  thoroughly  American.  No  European  would 
tolerate  it.  The  Englishman,  indeed,  would  not  even  take  rooms 
— "lodgings,"  he  calls  them — in  a  house  in  which  the  landlady 
attempted  to  do  the  waiting  at  table  in  addition  to  nursing  a 
young  baby.  But  here,  where  everybody  is  in  a  hurry,  we  must, 
as  I  said  before,  be  thankful  for  small  mercies,  and  must  laugh  at 
such  trifles  as  indigestion  and  flatulency. 


Iflilitary  Drill  in  tlie  Public  Scliools.' 


|HE  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  recent  annual  report, 
"  renews  recommendation  that  the  law  be  so  amended 
as  to  extend  the  opportunities  for  military  instruction, 
by  officers  of  the  army,  to  high  schools  of  cities  and 
normal  schools  of  States  having  the  requisite  number 
of  pupils  ;"  and  a  bill  is  already  pending  in  Congress  "to  estab- 
lish a  bureau  of  military  education  and  to  promote  the  adoption 
of  uniform  military  drill  in  the  public  schools  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories." 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  American  children  should 
have  healthier,  better  disciplined  bodies,  which,  in  these  days  of 
intense  civilization,  must  be  secured  through  systematic  physical 
education.  Under  cover  of  this,  military  drill  is  brought  to  the 
front  as  a  training  which  meets  a  great  need.  Army  officers  are 
not  deceived  as  to  the  true  object  of  this  work  in  our  schools  ; 
but  the  people  at  large  accept  the  recommendation  of  a  war  sec- 
retary with  misty  understanding,  if  not  positive  misapprehension. 

One  of  two  positions  must  justify  making  military  drill  a 
factor  in  public  school  discipline.  Either  we  must  educate  for 
war,  or  military  training  fills  important  physical  demands  of  our 
growing  school  boys,  few  of  whom  are  out  of  their  "  teens."  .  .  . 

Able  specialists  declare,  from  a  physiological  stand-point, 
that  military  drill,  in  itself,  does  not  meet  the  physical  require- 
ments of  boys  yet  in  the  growing  period.  On  the  contrary,  some 
dangers  are  involved  when  physical  defects  exist,  which  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  gymnasium  should  first  correct.  .  .  . 

1  Published  by  request  of  the  American  Hunianitariau  League. 
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The  marked  physical  benefits  which  come  to  the  cadet  are 
the  result  of  persistent  training  in  the  gymnasium,  which  is  the 
necessary  adjunct  of  every  military  school.  Outside  of  war  sig- 
nificance, all  the  benefits  claimed  from  militarism  in  our  schools 
can  be  even  more  successfully  secure  through  the  medium  of  sj's- 
tematic  physical  education  in  the  various  grades  and  the  facilities 
of  a  fully-equipped  gymnasium  for  advanced  pupils,  including 
girls  as  well  as  boys.  .  .  . 

The  grace  of  the  cadet  is  due  to  the  gymnastics,  not  the 
drill.  Much  stress  is  placed  upon  "  obedience  to  commands  of 
superior  ofiicers."  Gymnastic  training,  under  the  German  and 
Swedish  systems,  gives  fine  opportunity  for  discipline  in  this 
direction.  The  actual  benefits  of  the  march,  and  being  manipu- 
lated in  large  numbers,  can  be  secured  under  a  competent  director, 
without  handling  arms,  or  suggesting,  even  remotely,  the  idea  of 
carnage.  .  .  . 

However  unquestioned  may  be  the  possible  contingencies  of 
any  nation  necessitating  bloodshed,  we  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
peace  when  we  usurp  the  true  object  of  the  public  schools  by 
introducing  such  agencies.  To  uniform  our  school-boys  by  law 
and  place  in  their  hands  the  implements  of  war  (no  boy  will  re- 
main satisfied  with  a  wooden  gun)  may,  in  these  days  of  long- 
neglected  physical  development,  mean  soldierly  bearing  and  the 
correct  handling  of  arms,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  lead  the  imagina- 
tion and  desire  towards  bloody  combat. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  experience  of  this  country  when  to 
be  an  American  citizen  meant  being  a  soldier,  involving  the  pos- 
sible sacrifice  of  home,  kindred,  and  life.  This  was  the  result  of 
circumstances  and  conditions  that  do  not  exist  to  day.  Duelling, 
the  once  popular  and  honorable  method  of  settling  diflBculties 
between  individuals,  long  ago  found  its  grave  with  other  buried 
barbarisms.  War,  which  is  duelling  on  a  larger  scale,  stands 
to-  day  upon  the  brink  of  the  same  fate.  The  trend  of  higher 
civilization  is  in  the  direction  of  humanitarian  means  for  settling 
diflferences  between  nations.  The  heterogeneous  character  of  this 
people,  with  conflicting  ideas  and  varying  customs,  as  well  as  the 
possible  chance  of  difficulties  with  foreign  powers,  will  doubtless 
make  a  limited  trained  military  force  always  advisable,  to  be 
utilized  in  emergencies  and  as  a  last  resort.  This  can  be  amply 
provided  for  through  the  medium  of  national  and  State  military 
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training-schools.  Our  public  schools  should  constitute  the 
nursery  of  citizenship.  Instead  of  drilling  these  on-coming  citizens 
in  the  art  of  warfare,  we  should,  in  these  enlightened  days,  teach 
them  the  doctrine  of  arbitration. 

The  idea  of  military  training  in  our  schools  grows  out  of  a 
fallacy.  The  boy  studies  the  pages  of  American  history  and 
imbibes  the  idea  that,  somehow,  war  and  patriotis7n  bear  synony- 
mous relation.  To  root  out  this  popular  fallacy — that  self-immo- 
lation at  the  cannon's  mouth  and  the  point  of  the  bayonet  is  the 
most  sublime  loyalty  which  a  man  can  express  to  his  country — 
rising  generations  must  be  taught  that  the  type  of  patriotism 
which  heaven  records  is  the  citizenship  which  seeks  the  greatest 
good  of  the  nation  in  time  of  peace.  This  is  citizenship  and 
patriotism  which  will  never  flinch  in  the  direst  extremity  of  duty. 

Frances  W.  IvEiter. 

the  effects  op  military  drill  on  boys. 

Dudley  A.  Sargent,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Henienway  Gym- 
nasium, Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  says  : 

My  principal  objection  to  military  drill  as  a  physical  exercise 
is  that  it  does  not,  to  any  extent,  meet  the  physiological  demands 
of  the  body.  ...  It  does  not  increase  the  respiration  and  quicken 
the  circulation  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  secure  the  constitutional 
benefits  that  should  accrue  from  exercise.  ...  I  dislike  to  take 
from  the  drill  one  of  the  strongest  attributes  that  has  commended 
it  to  parents  and  teachers,  but  unless  I  have  been  misled  in  my 
observations,  there  is  nothing  in  the  drill  itself  that  tends  to 
make  one  erect  or  graceful.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  prepared  to 
maintain  that  it  tends  to  make  him  stiff  and  angular  in  his  move- 
ments, as  well  as  to  droop  and  round  his  shoulders.  .  .  . 

After  taking  the  most  favorable  view  possible  of  military 
drill  as  a  physical  exercise,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  its  con- 
strained positions,  and  closely  localized  movements  do  not  afford 
the  essential  requisites  for  developing  the  muscles,  and  improving 
the  respiration  and  circulation,  and  thereby  improving  the  general 
health  and  condition  of  the  system.  We  must  further  conclude 
that,  in  case  of  any  malformation,  local  weakness,  or  constitutional 
debility,  the  drill  tends,  by  its  strain  upon  the  nerves  and  pro- 
longed tension  on  the  muscles,  to  increase  the  defects  rather  than 
to  relieve  them. 

Finally,  if  the  ultimate  object  of  the  drill  was  to  prepare 
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young  men  for  the  life  and  duties  of  a  soldier,  we  should  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  drill  itself  would  still  be  defective  as 
a  means  of  developing  the  chief  requisites  for  men  in  that  pro- 
fession. 

This  defect,  we  are  pleased  to  state,  is  recognized  by  the 
great  military  nations  of  Europe,  and  measures  are  taken  to  give 
all  the  recruits  from  three  to  twelve  months'  gymnastic  training 
to  develop  them  as  meji,  before  they  are  expected  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  soldier. — Extract  from  an  article  in 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  September,  1886. 

lyEVERETT  W.  Case,  Master  of  Dudley  School,  Roxbury,  Mass., 
says  : 

"  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  boys.  These  public  street  parades 
are  especially  evil  things,  I  have  known  three  or  four  boys  to 
faint  away  from  the  fatigue  and  excitement  on  such  occasions. 
Then,  again,  it  teaches  the  boys  to  look  forward  to  war,  and  to 
cherish  a  desire  for  fighting  which  is  not  desirable.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  after  twenty  centuries  of  religious  enlightenment,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  live  without  fighting  and  the  maintenance  of  stand- 
ing armies.  I  believe  in  fostering  a  love  of  nature  and  peaceful 
intercourse  between  one  another  among  school- children.  Boys 
should  be  taught  what  will  be  useful  to  them,  but  they  should 
not  be  taught  that  which  would  engender  a  desire  for  warfare. 
The  Ling  system  of  gymnastics  which  we  now  have  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  answers  every  purpose.  It  gives  the  school  plenty 
of  wholesome  exercise,  and  that  is  all  they  need," 

A  MILITARY  OPINION. 

It  is  further  urged  that  if  our  boys  are  drilled  in  school  they 
will  be  prepared  for  war.  On  this  point,  I  desire  to  quote  the 
words  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  F.  Edmands,  of  the  Boston 
Cadets, — 

"I  only  know  that  school-drill  injures  the  militia  service; 
and  I  never  saw  a  school  successfully  drilled, — that  is,  where  the 
play  was  worth  the  candle.  It  is  impracticable  to  teach  the  boys 
anything  more  than  the  manual  of  arms.  It  is  one  of  the  clearest 
cases  ever  invented  of  a  little  knowledge  being  a  dangerous  thing. 
Boys  like  it  because  they  are  aping  the  men  and  wear  flash 
clothes.  When  they  get  through  school  their  heads  are  so  swelled 
by  it  that  they  think  they  know  it  all,  and  are  unwilling  to  receive 
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any  military  instruction  of  real  value  to  themselves  or  to  the 
country. 

' '  How  about  the  physical  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
drill?" 

"  In  Boston  the  effect  of  school  drill  has  been  to  make  boys 
round-shouldered  and  narrow-chested.  I  never  saw  a  school 
company  well  set  up  in  my  life.  Except  a  few  of  the  larger  ones, 
the  boys  are  over-weighted  by  the  musket  they  are  obliged  to 
carry. ' ' 

"  Then  you  do  not  believe  the  drill  adds  much  to  the  value 
of  the  boy  as  a  subsequent  military  man  ?" 

' '  The  modern  drill  regulations  are  by  no  means  adapted  for 
work  in  schools  under  any  circumstances.  They  need  a  man's 
brains  and  muscles.  Every  time  I  tell  the  truth  about  the  matter 
I  generally  raise  a  storm  from  persons  illy  informed  upon  the 
subject,  and  from  the  boys,  whose  self-conceit,  engendered  by  this 
drill,  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  arguments  against  its  further 
practice." 

MILITARY  DRILL  FOR  BOYS. 

We  are  glad  to  see  educators  and  clergymen  moving  against 
the  bill  to  make  military  drill  in  the  public  schools  compulsory. 
The  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education  passed  a  resolution  against  it, 
requesting  the  Brooklyn  members  of  the  Assembly  to  oppose  its 
passage.  In  defence  of  the  bill  it  is  urged  that  the  physical  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  regular  military  drill  would  be  valuable. 
But  physical  training  of  various  kinds  is  now  voluntarily  provided 
in  most  of  the  schools,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  prescribing 
the  particular  form  than  there  is  for  compelling  arithmetic  to  be 
taught  in  a  certain  way.  Moreover,  the  bill  is  mandatory  and 
would  entail  a  great  expense, — much  greater,  certainly,  if  it  were 
to  be  carried .  out  thoroughly  and  generally,  than  the  $100,000 
named  in  it.  But  the  gravest  objection  is  that  the  bill  springs 
from  the  same  senseless  and  brutal  war-spirit  that  is  making 
wreck  of  so  many  public  reputations,  and  continually  threatening 
to  embroil  us  with  other  nations.  What  its  promoters  really 
have  in  mind  is,  not  physical  exercise,  not  parades  and  displays, 
but  the  spreading  in  childish  minds  of  the  idea  that  fighting  is 
the  noblest  occupation  of  man,  that  we  are  all  the  while  exposed 
to  insults  and  aggressions,  and  must  be  ready  to  whip  all  creation 
on  call.  Now,  the  boys  have  too  much  of  this  idea  already.  It 
is  in  their  minds  that  the  furibund  patriotism  of  Lodge  and  Frye 
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finds  most  admiration, — in  fact,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  its 
only  admiration.  What  thej'  need,  together  with  their  fellow- 
juveniles  in  the  United  States  Senate,  is,  not  military  drill,  but 
instruction  in  good  manners,  in  the  arts  and  love  of  peace,  and  in 
ambition  to  make  the  country  decent  and  habitable  instead  of 
feared.  We  are  confident  that  the  humane  and  educated  senti- 
ment of  the  State  needs  only  to  be  appealed  to  in  order  to  show 
that  it  is  solidly  and  strongly  against  compulsory  drill  in  the 
schools. — From  Editorial  in  Nezc  York  Nation,  April  ii,  1895. 

W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D.,  says: 

In  drilling  children  by  military  discipline,  there  is  implanted 
in  them  the  spirit  born  of  the  character  and  associations  of  the 
drill,  the  spirit  of  the  soldier  who  is  trained  to  kill  and  to  destroy  ; 
there  is  developed  in  them  the  war  spirit,  the  spirit  of  murder. 
It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  drill  can  be  used  and  the  moral 
influence  of  its  associations  be  escaped.  Military  drill,  therefore, 
of  necessity  favors  and  fosters  ideas  and  practices  which  belong 
to  the  brute  and  barbaric  side  of  human  nature  rather  than  to 
the  cultured  and  civilized,  the  development  of  which  is  the  object 
sought  in  the  very  existence  of  the  school.  It  familiarizes  the 
young  with  the  idea  of  the  taking  of  human  life.  It  takes  for 
granted  a  series  of  terrible  fallacies  that  war  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  that  the  natural  state  of  man  is  hostility  to  his  fellow-man. 
It  sanctions  and  assumes  the  militarism  of  which  it  is  a  part  and 
for  which  it  is  training.  Disguise  it  as  we  may,  the  simple  fact 
is  "  that  the  primary  object  of  establishing  military  drill  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  is  a  professional  one, — that  is,  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  military  tactics  to  educated  young  men,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  of  service  to  the  country  or  community  in  case  of  war," 
and  to  prepare  the  rank  and  file  of  future  armies  in  the  primary 
and  elementary  schools  of  the  land.  .  .  . 

By  all  means  let  mind  and  body  be  developed  to  the  utmost, 
but  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  higher  purpose  in  all 
this  culture  than  mere  destruction  ;  that  the  human  race  has  richer 
possibilities  than  can  be  reached  on  the  field  of  conquest,  or  by 
wasting  its  energies  in  mutual  conflict ;  and  that  the  dash  and 
vigor  and  esprit  de  corps  developed  by  school  games  and  physical 
exercises  may  find  higher  spheres  of  action  than  the  battle-field, 
and  a  fitter  outlet  and  more  beneficent  achievements  than  an}'  that 
can  be  covered  by  the  term  "  Military.". 
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B.  O.  Flower  : 

Every  careful  student  of  human  life  knows  that  the  ideals 
and  thoughts  which  fill  the  horizon  of  childhood  color  all  after- 
life. If  during  the  formative  period  the  ideals  which  fill  the 
child's  mind  be  essentially  noble  and  humane,  if  he  be  taught 
that  his  mission  is  to  help  subdue  the  savage  in  man,  to  transform 
swords  into  ploughshares  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  become  a  savior  of  life  and  a  dispenser  of  happi- 
ness instead  of  a  slayer  of  his  brother  and  an  angel  of  darkness, 
he  will  grow  to  manhood  brave  but  gentle,  manly  but  loving.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  child  who  is  drilled  in  the  manual  of 
arms  has  constantly  before  him  the  hour  when  he  may  draw  the 
trigger  which  means  death  to  a  fellow- man  ;  he  comes  to  love  the 
sound  of  the  drum-beat,  and  learns  to  long  for  a  chance  to  shoul- 
der the  murderous  gun.  He  turns  to  the  lives  of  Alexander, 
Caesar,  and  Napoleon  ;  dreams  of  fame  through  slaughter,  of 
power  through  devastation  and  destruction,  fill  his  mind,  and  by 
coming  to  believe  it  is  legitimate  to  kill  his  fellow-men  when 
ordered  to  by  a  superior  officer,  the  highest  and  finest  elements 
in  his  mind  are  benumbed.  And  I  may  say  here,  what  I  most 
profoundly  believe,  that  there  can  never  be  an  approach  to  civili- 
zation so  long  as  the  child- mind  receives  military  drill,  for  the 
associations,  ideals,  and  dreams  which  necessarily  follow  in  the 
wake  of  warlike  instruction  are  so  at  variance  with  the  ideals 
which  alone  can  redeem  the  world  from  hate,  greed,  and  injustice, 
that  until  children  are  taught  to  entertain  a  profound  reverence 
for  human  life,  human  rights,  and  for  justice  in  its  broadest  sense, 
humanity  will  not  know  what  true  civilization  is. 


Protection  of  Food  from  Dust  Pollution.' 


N  many  cities  and  towns  it  is  the  custom  for  grocers, 
butchers,  and  other  venders  of  food,  to  expose  their 
wares  in  front  of  their  shops  and  stores.  Butchers 
very  frequently  make  an  unusual  exposure  of  meats 
to  the  dust  and  filth  of  the  street.  Grocers  expose 
on  the  side-walks  in  front  of  their  stores  dried  fruits,  smoked 
meats,  etc. 

Objections. — The  dust  that  floats  in  the  air  contains  a  great 

I  Issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Indiana. 
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deal  of  filth.  It  carries  pulverized  manure,  dried  catarrhal  and 
consumptive  sputum,  and  much  other  offensive  matter,  besides 
micro-organisms  of  all  kinds.  All  this  we  must  endure,  to  the 
evident  disadvantage  of  our  health,  when  we  walk  abroad  in 
cities  where  dust  is  not  kept  down.  It  is  not  well,  however,  that 
we  should  eat  dried  manure  and  dried  spittle  on  our  meat  and 
groceries,  even  if  cooked. 

IV/iai  to  do. — County  health  ofl&cers  are  hereby  directed  to 
issue  written  orders  to  all  butchers  and  venders  of  meats  not  to 
expose  outside  their  shops  carcasses  or  parts  of  carcasses  of  any 
animal  intended  for  food.  Neither  shall  dressed  meats  be  trans- 
ported through  the  streets  without  being  protected  from  dust. 

Grocers  must  be  ordered  not  to  expose  dressed  poultry,  nor 
uncovered  smoked  meats,  nor  uncovered  dried  fruits,  such  as 
apples,  peaches,  currants,  etc.,  nor,  indeed,  any  foods  which  may 
become  polluted  and  corrupted  by  dust  from  the  air  in  the  way 
above  described. 

J.  N.  HURTY, 
'   State  Health  Officer. 


Private  Disposal  of  Housebold  Garbage.' 


BY  D.  H.  GALLOWAY,  PH.G.,  M.D. , 

Chicago. 

NE  of  the  first  problems  which  engaged  my  attention 
on  taking  charge  of  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes's  Private 
Hospital  was  the  disposal  of  hospital  and  kitchen 
refuse. 

It  was  imperative  that  soiled  dressings  should 
not  be  put  with  other  garbage  to  be  hauled  about  the  city  and  be 
handled  by  many  persons.  Even  throwing  them  into  a  metallic 
vessel,  to  be  carried  from  room  to  room  and  to  be  handled  at  least 
once  more  when  the  vessel  was  to  be  emptied,  was  repugnant  to 
me.  That  ever-present  article, — at  once  a  nuisance  and  of  no  un- 
limited usefulness, — the  old  newspaper,  seemed  to  be  "  indicated." 

When  a  soiled  dressing  was  removed  from  a  wound  it  was 
immediately  rolled  up  in  a  newspaper  and  put  into  a  receptacle 
provided  for  the  purpose.    When  the  morning  dressings  were  all 


'  From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
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done  these  small  packages  were  made  into  large  ones  with  more 
paper,  and  in  this  way  conveyed  to  the  furnace-room.  All  repul- 
siveness  and  danger  were  thus  obviated.  This  led  me  to  con- 
trive a  way  to  dispose  of  all  hospital  and  household  refuse  which 
has  been  in  use  in  this  hospital,  with  perfect  satisfaction,  ever 
since.    It  is  simple,  inexpensive,  and  effective. 

I  require  that  all  garbage  of  whatever  kind  be  wrapped  into 
packages  with  newspaper  or  other  paper  as  the  butcher  wraps  up 
a  steak.  Tin  cans  and  other  non-combustible  material,  of  course, 
not  included.  A  wire  basket  drains  as  dry  as  possible  all  garbage 
containing  water.  When  the  furnace  is  not  in  use  it  is  prepared 
by  closing  all  registers  as  well  as  dampers  in  hot  air  pipes,  and 
opening  all  draughts.  A  small  amount  of  kindling  is  put  in  the 
furnace  and  on  this  the  packages  are  piled.  When  the  furnace  is 
full  the  kindling  is  ignited  and  it  is  left  to  itself.  Next  day  the 
furnace  will  be  found  empty  except  for  a  small  quantity  of  fine 
ashes.  Even  melon,  lemon,  and  orange  rinds,  cobs  and  husks  of 
green  corn,  potato-parings,  coffee-grounds,  etc.,  are  completely 
disposed  of  in  this  way.  Sometimes  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  light  a  newspaper  on  top  of  the  garbage  in  order  to  start  a 
draught  up  the  chimney,  but  ordinarily  there  is  no  trouble,  little 
heat,  no  odor,  and  no  smoke  is  noticed  about  the  building.  This 
applies  to  the  summer  when  the  furnace  is  not  in  use.  I  found 
it  a  little  more  difficult  in  winter,  and  once  I  thought  I  should  be 
obliged  to  give  it  up.  After  some  trials,  however,  I  found  the 
following  method  entirely  satisfactory.  Inthemorning  all  draughts 
are  opened,  the  fire  is  shaken  down  and  fresh  coal  put  on,  then 
the  packages  of  garbage  are  put  in  on  top  of  the  coal.  After  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  the  draughts  are  arranged  as  they  would  be  if  no 
garbage  had  been  put  in,  and  the  next  time  the  furnace  needs 
attention  the  garbage  has  disappeared.  After  putting  the  pack- 
ages in  the  furnace  they  should  never  be  broken  up  or  stirred 
with  a  poker.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  fuel  would  be  required,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Our 
family  consists  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  persons,  and  such  a  fam- 
ily will  make  a  large  amount  of  garbage  each  week  ;  yet  during 
the  entire  summer  I  did  not  use  altogether  a  dollar's  worth  of 
kindling.  Fruit-baskets,  berry-boxes,  and  other  readily  com- 
bustible material  furnished  most  of  the  fuel  necessary. 

This  method  has  been  in  use  in  this  hospital  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  in  that  time  absolutely  not  a  pound  of  garbage  has 
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been  put  into  the  street,  nothing  but  ashes,  tin  cans,  broken  glass, 
and  crockery.  The  secret  is  in  the  packages.  The  difference 
between  these  and  loose  garbage  in  the  matter  of  combustibility 
is  the  same  as  the  diflFerence  between  lump  coal  and  slack  coal, 
the  one  will  burn  where  the  other  will  extinguish  a  fire.  How 
to  dispose  of  the  garbage  of  cities  is  one  of  the  most  vexing  of 
the  great  economic  problems  of  this  age.  Burning  is  a  wasteful 
process  and  dumping  into  lakes  or  water-courses  is  disgusting 
and  at  all  times  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  community.  All 
refuse  organic  matter,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  should  be  re- 
turned in  some  form  to  the  soil  as  fertilizer.  It  is  a  mine  of 
wealth  wantonly  wasted.  If  given  an  opportunity,  nature's  lab- 
oratory would  transform  the  nauseous  stuff  and  return  it  to  us  in 
fruits  and  flowers  and  a  thousand  other  attractive  forms.  The 
present  method  of  disposing  of  this  vast  portion  of  nature's  labor  is 
a  heavy  draught  on  our  inheritance  which  must  sooner  or  later  be 
stopped  ;  unless  the  chemist  realizes  his  dream  of  making  animal 
food  in  the  laboratory  direct  from  the  inorganic  world. 

If,  however,  it  must  be  destroyed,  it  should  be  by  fire  and 
not  by  being  piled  up  in  great  dumps  to  breed  disease,  nor  thrown 
into  water  where  it  may  be  conveyed  to  great  distances  spreading 
pestilence  all  the  way.  If  it  is  to  be  burned,  then  the  nearer  the 
source  of  supply — the  household — the  less  offence  and  expense 
will  it  cause.  It  is  produced  in  greater  or  less  quantity  by  every 
family,  but  how  few  exercise  any  care  about  its  disposal.  It  is 
carried  into  the  street  or  alley,  thrown  into  a  wooden  box  and 
then  left  to  stew  and  rot  and  stink  until  the  scavenger  comes 
along  and  gathers  it  up.  Even  then  the  offence  is  not  removed, 
for  the  box  continues  to  emit  foul  odors  and  is  a  culture- ground 
for  all  sorts  of  disease-producing  germs.  Waste  paper  is  one  kind 
of  garbage  which  every  one  ought  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  without 
throwing  it  into  the  street.  Yet  I  have  literally  seen  hundreds 
of  newspapers  and  pieces  of  wrapping  paper  from  dry-goods  stores, 
groceries,  and  meat  markets,  the  last  covered  with  grease  and 
flies,  piled  about  a  large  flat-building  so  that  if  one  had  set  fire  to 
the  rubbish  it  would  have  seriously  menaced  the  building.  The 
tenants  in  such  buildings,  using  steam-heat  and  gas-ranges,  have 
no  facilities  for  burning  even  waste  paper,  but  there  is  always  a 
furnace  in  the  basement,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  con- 
veying to  the  furnace  and  there  burning  it.  Many  of  the  tenants 
of  these  large  buildings  make  a  practice  of  throwing  all  waste 
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paper  out  of  the  windows.  Tiiis  practice  is  anoflfence  to  the  rest 
of  the  community  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  A  few  arrests 
with  a  nominal  fine  of  a  dollar  and  costs,  and  due  notice  of  such 
arrest  and  fine  in  the  daily  papers,  would  greatly  stimulate  a 
healthy  public  sentiment  against  the  practice  of  throwing  rubbish 
into  the  street. 

One  very  windy  day  I  saw  a  woman  sweep  out  of  a  vacated 
store  enough  waste  paper  to  make  a  good-sized  wagon-load,  and 
this  paper  littered  the  street  for  a  mile  in  the  time  it  took  me  to 
ride  that  distance  on  a  bicycle. 

A  most  provoking,  because  unnecessary,  nuisance  is  the  rub- 
bish brought  by  the  wind  and  deposited  in  door-ways  and  passage- 
ways. Every  householder  who  has  any  regard  for  the  appearance 
of  his  lawns  must  gather  up  this  litter  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  only  the  person  who  gathers  it  up  can  form  any  conception 
of  its  great  quantity.  The  man  who  deliberately  throws  upon 
the  street  something  which  he  knows  another  must  go  straight- 
way and  pick  up,  exhibits  a  selfish  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
others  which  is  evidence  of  moral  degeneration  or  arrested  devel- 
opment. There  is  one  other  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion. Horses  are  driven  about  the  streets  dropping  filth  which  is 
dried  in  the  sun,  powdered  by  passing  vehicles,  and  blown  by  the 
wind  into  our  mouths  and  nostrils,  onto  our  tables  and  into  our 
food.  Why  not  require  that  every  horse  carry,  attached  to  its 
harness,  a  receptacle  into  which  the  dung  would  fall  ?  Such  a 
thing  could  be  of  leather  and  not  overly  conspicuous.  Would  this 
not  be  cheaper,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  considerations,  than  to 
hire  an  army  of  men  to  go  about  and  gather  it  up  ?  No  doubt 
this  will  bring  an  incredulous  smile  to  the  face  of  many  a  reader. 
People  are  prone  to  submit  to  anything,  no  matter  how  disgust- 
ing or  dangerous,  if  it  is  time-honored.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
because  an  evil  has  7iot  been  corrected  it  cannot  be  corrected.  A 
few  years  ago  the  bicycle  was  considered  an  interloper  upon  the 
streets,  which  were  held  sacred  to  the  horse.  In  a  few  more  years 
I  expect  to  see  the  tables  turned  by  the  bicycle  and  other  machines 
for  locomotion  and  transportation,  and  then  the  man  who  drives 
a  horse  will  be  compelled  to  take  some  such  precautions  as  men- 
tioned or  be  confined  to  certain  streets  or  alleys. 
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Hurl  Ball.  (Sclileuderball.) 


BY  S.   B.  WHITTINGTON, 
Soiillieru  Illiuois  State  Normal  University. 

GAME  that  lias  been  made  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
out- door  work  of  the  students  of  the  Southern  Illi- 
nois Normal  University  of  Carbondale  the  present 
term  is  hurl  ball. 

This  game  has  many  advantages.  It  allows  per- 
fect freedom  of  movement  and  is  practised  in  the  open  air.  The 
number  that  may  take  part  in  this  game  is  practically  unlimited. 
It  allows  the  weaker  and  less  muscular  to  participate,  and  it  is 
not  limited  to  the  "  heavy-weight "  element  of  the  class. 

Many  games  lose  much  of  their  force  for  school  purposes, 
because  they  are  adapted  to  but  a  limited  number  of  those  of 
much  the  same  size  and  strength.  In  this  game  the  sport  is 
often  much  heightened  by  the  inclusion  of  all  grades,  or  prac- 
tically so. 

It  is  played  with  a  leather-covered  ball  weighing  from  five 
to  ten  pounds.  It  has  a  rolled  hand-strap  attached.  (Medicine 
balls  with  hand-straps  are  just  the  thing.)  Those  16  years  or 
over  should  play  with  a  seven  or  eight  pound  ball.  For  boys 
below  this  age  five  pounds  will  suffice. 

A  field  (A,  B,  C,  D)  from  100  to  120  yards  long  by  50  yards 
wide  is  quite  sufficient,  and  it  may  be  played  upon  a  smaller 
field  than  this. 

Stakes  are  driven  some  fifteen  feet  on  either  side  of  the  centre 
(E,  E')  to  mark  the  starting  points.  At  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
grounds  are  placed  high  stakes  (F,  F')  with  flags  attached,  be- 
tween which  the  ball  must  come  to  score.  When  the  players  are 
divided,  they  take  their  stands  near  the  centre  between  the  start- 
ing marks  (E,  E')-  The  ball  is  given  by  lot  to  one  side  for  begin- 
ning, and  that  side  chooses  the  man  they  wish  to  run  from  any 
point  on  his  side  to  the  starting  line  (E,  E')-  When  the  ball  is 
caught  before  it  alights  the  ground  by  the  opposition,  the  catcher 
is  allowed  to  take  three  steps  towards  the  goal  at  his  front.  But, 
if  the  ball  alights  the  ground,  it  must  be  thrown  from  where  it  is 
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picked  up  and  by  the  one  who  picks  it  up.  Since  there  is  an 
immense  advantage  in  having  a  short  run  over  standing  and 
throwing,  it  puts  each  side  "  on  its  mettle"  to  do  good  catching. 
Now  it  must  be  understood  that  three  steps  are  to  be  taken,  no 
more,  no  less.  This  will  prove  an  interesting  and  valuable 
feature.  The  struggle  is  to  force  the  ball  by  good  catching  and 
throwing  beyond  the  opposition  to  alight  the  ground  between  the 
goals  (F,  F')and  beyond,  and  no  score  can  be  made  until  the  ball 


A  F  F'  B 

X  I  I  X 


E'x  xE 

E  X  xE' 


X  I  I  X 

C  F  F'  D 


alights,  it  must  not  roll  through  the  goal.  If  one  side  has  cov- 
ered one  point  in  doing  so,  it  is  well  to  change  sides  and  begin 
the  game  anew.  A  time  may  be  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the 
game,  which  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  teacher  beforehand,  who 
is  prompted  by  the  strength  and  age  of  the  pupils  and  the 
weather  prevailing. 

The  catching  is  done  in  the  arms  rather  than  in  the  hands. 
The  game  is  made  more  difficult  by  lengthening  the  field  or  b}- 
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placing  the  goals,  between  which  the  ball  must  pass,  closer  to- 
gether, or  by  doing  both.  In  a  recent  match  game,  when  forty 
men  were  playing,  twenty  on  a  side,  the  arrangement  of  men  on 
one  side  was  about  as  follows  :  eight  men  formed  the  front,  placed 
about  equal  distances  apart.  Back  of  these  and  between  were  the 
next  eight  men ;  and  still  back  of  these,  for  the  long  shots,  were 
the  four  remaining. 

It  is  a  nice  piece  of  work  to  place  each  man  where  he  can 
play  best  and  next  the  one  with  whom  he  can  play  best. 
A  great  advantage  is  gained  when  the  men  learn  to  move  in  a 
body  and  keep  the  same  relative  positions.  If  a  strong  play 
is  made  to  one  side  or  back  by  the  opposition,  and  the  whole 
body  moves  together  and  quickly,  it  is  by  this  good  position  of 
the  whole  body  to  resist  the  manoeuvres  and  skill  of  the  enemy. 
When  a  ball  goes  to  a  field  that  could  be  covered  b}'  two  or  more 
players  equally  well,  it  should  be  the  business  of  the  captain  to 
call  the  man  that  is  to  catch  it.  It  prevents  collisions  and  puts 
up  a  stronger  game. 

There  is  any  amount  of  opportunity  offered  for  quick,  deci- 
sive mind  action.  A  mental  exercise  of  no  mean  importance. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  this  game  includes  most  of  the 
good  properties  of  foot-ball,  without  the  objectional  features. 
We  have  played  it  at  this  school  frequently  and  not  the  slightest 
injury  was  done,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mother  boy  has 
taken  a  part,  has  taken  an  interest,  and  will  be  quite  a  man  when 
he  gets  home. 

I  do  not  see  any  objections  why  this  game  should  not  be 
played  by  girls.  In  fact,  they  do  play  it  with  zest  and  admirable 
skill.  A  lighter  ball  should  certainly  be  employed.  This  game 
is  one  of  the  most  favorite  German  national  games. 


Tlie  Prevention  of  Blindness.^ 


'HE  preparation  of  this  circular  is  the  result  of  repre- 
sentations made  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  by  two 
,    prominent  medical  societies  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
'    phia  at  different  times,  and  each  without  the  knowl- 
'  "  "  "       edge  of  the  action  of  the  other.    The  belief  upon 
which  it  is  based  may  therefore  be  said  to  represent  the  deliberate 
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opinion  and  judgment  of  the  medical  profession  at  the  present 
day.  The  facts  presented  are  drawn  from  the  communications 
above  referred  to,  but  they  may  be  found  abundantly  in  the  cur- 
rent medical  literature  of  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  an  argument  to  show  that  every  case  of  blindness  is 
a  money-loss  to  the  State,  or  that,  consequently,  every  case  of 
blindness  prevented  will  be  a  money-gain  to  the  State.  The 
following  facts,  therefore,  have  a  significance  to  the  political 
economist  quite  apart  from  their  bearing  upon  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  world's  total  of  sufiFering  and  privation. 

(1)  There  is  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  in  the  United 
States,  an  apparently  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  the  blind. 

(2)  A  large  percentage  of  the  blindness  is  due  to  the  disease 
known  as  purulent  ophthalmia  of  the  new-born. 

(3)  By  the  use  of  known  methods  this  could  be  very  materi- 
ally lessened. 

RAPID  INCREASE  OF  BLINDNESS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

When  we  compare  the  report  of  the  United  States  census  of 
1870  with  that  of  1880,  we  find  that  the  increase  of  population 
for  Pennsylvania  for  that  period  was  21.6  per  cent.,  while  the 
apparent  increase  in  blindness  for  the  same  period  was  119  8  per 
cent.,  showing  that  blindness  increased  over  five  times  more 
rapidly  than  the  population.  In  New  York  the  figures  are  even 
more  startling. 

In  the  second  place,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  blindness  is  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants,  or 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Fuchs  found  that  among  3204  cases  of 
blindness  collected  from  asylums  in  different  parts  of  Europe  23.5 
per  cent,  were  due  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  In  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia,  23.4  per  cent,  of  the  inmates 
are  there  as  the  result  of  the  same  disease. 

Horner  has  shown  that  among  100  blind  asylums  in  diflFerent 
countries  the  variation  was  from  20  to  79  per  cent., — average  33 
per  cent. 

Haussmann  gives  the  number  in  the  asylum  in  Copenhagen 
made  blind  by  this  disease  as  8  per  cent.,  in  Berlin  20  per  cent., 
in  Vienna  30  per  cent.,  in  Paris  45  per  cent. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Blind,  of  the  English  government,  published  in  1889,  30  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  institutions  and  7000  persons  in  the 
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United  Kingdom  have  lost  their  sight  from  this  cause.  Professor 
Magnus,  of  Breslau,  finds  that  no  less  than  72  per  cent,  of  all 
who  become  blind  during  the  first  year  of  life  are  rendered  so  by 
purulent  ophthalmia  ;  and  even  of  those  who  become  blind  before 
the  twentieth  year  of  life,  it  constitutes  as  much  as  23.50  per 
cent.  Looking  at  the  subject  in  another  way,  he  shows  that  of 
10,000  children  under  5  years  of  age,  4.28  are  blinded  by  puru- 
lent ophthalmia.  In  the  blind  asylums  of  Switzerland  the  pro- 
portion who  have  lost  their  sight  from  this  disease  is  26  percent. ; 
in  the  asylums  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Italy  about  20  per 
cent.  ;  while  in  Spain  and  Belgium  it  falls  to  about  11  or  12  per 
cent.  An  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  blindness  of  167 
inmates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  made  by 
Dr.  George  C.  Harlan,  of  Philadelphia,  developed  the  fact  that 
fifty- five  owed  their  affliction  to  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  that 
more  than  half  of  these  cases  occurred  in  infancy. 

Whenever  the  fact  is  demonstrated  that  a  disease  is  infec- 
tious, contagious,  communicable  from  person  to  person,  either  by 
direct  contact  or  through  the  medium  of  infected  articles,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  physician  and  the  sanitarian  to  discover, 
if  possible,  the  source  and  character  of  this  infectious  matter,  and 
to  devise  means  for  preventing  its  transmission. 

Ophthalmia  of  the  new-born  is  an  infectious  disease,  and  can 
only  occur  after  the  infectious  matter  has  come  into  actual  and 
somewhat  prolonged  contact  with  the  conjunctiva.  The  noxious 
matter  is  in  every  instance  derived  from  an  inflamed  vagina  (or 
urethra),  or  from  another  eye.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
infection  takes  place  from  the  vagina,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  disease  is  not  caused  by  the  secretion  of  a  specific  (gon- 
orrhoeal)  catarrh  only,  but  that  it  may  be  produced  by  the  secre- 
tion of  a  simple  leucorrhoea,  or  at  least  by  what  is  recognized  as 
such  clinically. 

As  regards  the  period  when  infection  occurs,  this  may  take 
place  either  during  or  immediately  after  birth,  or  at  some  subse- 
quent moment.  If  the  former,  the  disease  manifests  itself  by 
redness  and  puffiness  of  the  lids  at  from  the  second  to  the  fifth 
day  ;  if  it  does  not  appear  until  later,  infection  has  taken  place 
subsequent  to  birth.  This  may  happen  by  the  transferrence  of 
secretion  to  the  child's  eyes  in  various  ways,  as  by  the  hands  of 
the  attendant,  by  soiled  linen  or  sponges,  etc.  ;  but  the  lochial 
discharge,  as  such,  has  been  found  to  be  incapable  of  causing  the 
aflfection,  if  the  woman  be  free  from  inflammatory  disease. 
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The  discovery  of  the  gonococcus  has  led  investigators  to 
examine  the  secretion  of  purulent  ophthalmia  for  the  same 
organism, — and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  examined  it  has  been 
found  to  be  present  therein  also  ;  still,  different  observers  appear 
to  have  reached  results  not  entirely  in  accordance  as  to  the  rela- 
tive frequency  with  which  this  orgar^ism  is  present.  Cases  do 
occur  in  which  it  cannot  be  found.  Hence  the  attempt  has  been 
made  from  a  bacteriological  point  of  view  to  recognize  different 
forms  of  the  disease, — a  specific  form  and  simple  inflammatory 
forms.  As  stated  above,  the  secretion  of  simple  vagitial  catarrhs 
is  capable  of  causing  purulent  ophthalmia. 

Formerly  this  disease  was  attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
such  as  injuries  received  by  the  eyes  during  birth,  icterus,  chilling 
of  the  body,  or  intense  light,  but  these  views  are,  of  course,  no 
longer  entertained. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  710  one  should  become  blind 
from  this  disease ;  not  only  because  it  is  quite  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, if  this  be  instituted  from  the  beginning,  but  because  the 
disease  itself  can  be  prevented  in  most  instances  if  those  who 
have  the  care  of  mother  and  child  understand  the  nature  of  the 
aflFection. 

From  tlie  facts  and  figures  above  given  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  one-third  of  those  cvho 
are  now  blind  ynight  have  been  saved  from  this  calamity. 

It  will  at  once  occur  to  the  physician  that  if  unhealthy  dis- 
charges from  the  vagina  of  the  mother  are  the  cause  and  the  sole 
cause  of  this  affection,  it  is  his  duty  to  cure  all  conditions  pro- 
ducing such  discharges  during  pregnancy.  If  he  does  not  succeed 
in  this  he  can  at  least  render  them  harmless  by  washing  out  the 
vagina  with  a  disinfectant  solution  during  labor.  The  physician, 
however,  will  usually  be  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  and  will  also  be  competent  to  recognize  and  to  treat 
cases  of  the  disease  when  it  has  become  fully  developed,  and  thus 
prevent  its  termination  in  blindness.  Dr.  Schneidman,  in  a  recent 
paper  before  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  says  that 
"perfect  recovery  without  damage  to  the  cornea"  is  always 
attainable  by  prompt,  vigorous  treatment  and  assiduous  attention. 
Preventive  and  not  remedial  measures  are,  however,  the  subject 
of  this  circular. 

The  plan  now  adopted  by  scientific  physicians  is  that  known 
as  "the  Crede  method,"  from  the  name  of  the  physician  who  in- 
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troduced  it.  It  consists  in  first  carefully  washing  out  the  eyes  of 
the  child  with  pure  warm  water,  and  then  dropping  into  them 
one  or  two  drops  of  a  2-per-cent.  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
If  all  the  environments  of  the  child  are  hygienic  and  the  physi- 
cian is  sure  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane,  the  first  measure  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  ;  but, 
under  all  other  circumstances,  the  second  should  never  be  neg- 
lected. The  proof  of  the  good  results  of  this  simple  precaution 
is  overwhelming. 

Dr.  Lucian  Howe,  of  Buffalo,  has  collected  two  lists  of  cases, 
the  first  showing  the  result  obtained  and  published  by  different 
obstetricians  who  used  no  treatment  for  the  eyes  of  8798  children 
born  under  their  care.  Among  these  8.66  per  cent,  had  ophthal- 
mia in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  second  list  of  8574  shows  the  result  of  the  Crede  treat- 
ment. In  these  cases  there  were  only  0.65  per  cent.  In  the 
lying-in  hospital  of  Leipsic,  where  Crede  instituted  his  own 
method,  the  percentage  fell  from  714  to  per  cent.  The  ad- 
vantages of  Crede' s  mothod  have  been  recognized  by  its  official 
recommendation  in  Austria,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
in  this  country. 

In  view  of  these  incontrovertible  facts  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
all  physicians  who  are  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  nurses  and 
midwives,  under  whose  care  rather  than  that  of  the  thoroughly 
qualified  physician  these  cases  are  apt  to  occur,  to  impress  upon 
them  the  terrible  risks  incurred  by  neglect  of  cleanliness  in  this 
particular,  and  to  require  of  them  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  signs 
of  commencing  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  methods 
above  detailed. 

This  class  of  attendants  on  lying-in  women  should  not, 
however,  attempt  to  conduct  the  prolonged  treatment  of  a  case 
of  inflamed  eyes  of  the  new  born  infant  by  themselves,  but 
should  place  the  case  under  the  charge  of  a  physician  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  In  many  European  countries  this  is 
made  obligatory.  The  State  of  New  York  has  had  a  law  in 
operation  for  several  years,  requiring  midwives  and  nurses  to 
report  every  case  of  inflamed  or  reddened  eyes,  occurring  within 
two  weeks  after  birth,  to  some  legally  qualified  practitioner 
within  six  hours  after  discovery,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  or 
imprisonment  or  both. 
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Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  subject  and 
feeling  the  responsibility  which  rested  upon  it  to  use  its  author- 
ity for  the  diminution  of  this  serious  disability,  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1892  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BI.INDNESS. 

Whenever,  in  any  city,  borough,  village,  or  place  in  this 
State  having  no  health  authority  of  its  own,  any  nurse,  mid- 
wife, or  other  person,  not  a  legally  qualified  practitioner  of 
medicine,  shall  notice  inflammation  of  the  eyes  or  redness  of  the 
lids  in  a  new-born  child  under  his  or  her  care,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  person  to  report  the  same  to  some  legally  qualified 
practitioner  of  medicine,  within  twelve  hours  of  the  time  the  dis- 
ease is  first  noticed. 

The  above  regulation  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  Act 
of  June  26,  A.  D.  1895,  which  is  hereby  adopted  as  a  regulation 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  which  reads  as  follows  : 

AN  ACT 

For  the  prevention  of  blindness,  imposing  a  duty  upon  all  mid-  • 
wives,  nurses,  or  other  persons  having  the  care  of  infants,  and 
also  upon  the  health  officer,  and  fixing  a  penalty  for  neglect 
thereof. 

Whereas,  Statistics  compiled  in  this  country  and  Europe 
demonstrate  that  fully  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  blind  owe 
their  affliction  to  an  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  appearing  a 
few  days  after  birth  ; 

And  whereas,  lixperience  has  proved  that  the  inflamma- 
tion can  be  cured  and  the  eyesight  saved  in  the  majority  of 
cases  if  treatment  be  instituted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  ; 

And  whereas.  Destruction  of  the  eyes  and  blindness  are 
usually  the  result  of  delay  of  treatment  : 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
IN  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  so  enacted, 
That  should  one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant  become  inflamed  or 
swollen  or  reddened  at  any  time  within  two  weeks  after  birth,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  midwife  or  nurse,  or  other  person  having 
the  care  of  such  infant,  to  report  in  writing,  within  six  hours 
after  the  discovery  thereof,  to  the  health  officer  or  a  legally  quali- 
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fied  practitioner  of  the  city,  town,  or  district  in  which  the  mother 
of  the  child  resides,  the  fact  that  such  inflammation  or  swelling 
or  redness  exists. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  health  officer,  imme- 
diately upon  receipt  of  said  written  report,  to  notify  the  parents 
or  the  person  having  charge  of  said  infant  of  the  danger  to  the 
eye  or  eyes  of  said  infants  by  reason  of  said  condition  from  neglect 
of  proper  treatment  of  the  same,  and  he  shall  also  enclose  to  them 
directions  for  the  proper  treatment  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Every  health  officer  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  this  act 
to  each  person  who  is  known  to  him  to  act  as  midwife  or  nurse 
in  the  city  or  town  for  which  such  health  oflScer  is  appointed, 
and  the  secretary  of  State  shall  cause  a  suEBcient  number  of  copies 
of  this  act  to  be  printed  and  supply  the  same  to  such  health 
officers  on  application. 

Sec.  4.  Any  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  punishable  by  fine  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars,  or 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  or  both. 

Approved — The  26th  day  of  June,  a.d.  1895. 

Daniel  H.  Hastings. 

In  pursuance  of  the  purposes  of  the  above-cited  act  and  reg- 
ulation the  State  Board  of  Health  issues  the  following  form  as 
a  guide  to  health  officers  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned 
to  them  in  Sec.  2. 

HEALTH  OFFICER'S  NOTIFICATION. 

 l8<) 

To  

ko  .'  street. 

In  accordance  with  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  26,  1895,  for  the  "Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,"  it  is  my  dnty  to  notify  you  that  the  infant  reported 
as  having  swollen  or  reddened  eyes  at  your  residence  or  under  your  care  is 
in  great  danger  of  losing  its  sight  unless  the  following  directions  are  care- 
fully and  fully  complied  with  : 

DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  MIDWIFE  OR  NURSE. 

(1)  Gently  open  the  lids  and  wash  out  the  eyes  with  pure  lukewarm 
water  which  has  been  boiled,  using  a  clean,  soft  piece  of  old  linen  or  muslin 
or  a  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton,  not  a  sponge. 

(2)  Then  immediately  drop  into  each  eye  one  or  two  drops  of  a  2-per- 
cent, solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  appended  prescription  for  this  solu- 
tion may  be  cut  off  and  sent  to  the  apothecary. 
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(3)  Half  an  hour  later  wash  out  the  eyes  with  warm  salt  and  water  (a 
teaspoonful  of  table  salt  to  a  pint  of  boiled  water) ,  or  with  a  solution  of  boric 
acid  (ten  grains  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  boiled  water),  and  continue  this 
last  application  every  hour  or  two  until  the  eyes  are  well,  gradually  length- 
ening the  time. 

This  disease  is  very  catching  and  very  dangerous  even  to  grown-up  per- 
sons. Therefore  boil  or  burn  all  cloths  that  have  touched  the  eyes,  avoid 
kissing  the  child,  wash  your  hands  after  bathing  the  eyes,  and  allow  no  one 
else  to  use  the  same  basin. 

OFFICIAL  PRESCRIPTION  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

B;    Argent,  nitrat.  cryst  gr.  i. 

Aq.  destillat  

Ft.  solutio. 

SiG. — Drop  one  or  two  drops  into  each  eye,  once  only. 
Vox  external  use  only. 

 Health  Officer. 


Care  and  Managfement  of  Dairies.' 


O  building  shall  be  used  for  stabling  cows  for  dairy  pur- 
poses which  is  not  well  lighted,  ventilated,  drained, 
and  constructed. 

No  building  shall  be  used  for  stabling  cows  for 
dairy  purposes  which  is  not  provided  with  a  suitable 
floor,  laid  with  proper  grades  and  channels  to  carry  oS"  all  drain- 
age ;  if  a  public  sewer  abuts  the  premises  upon  which  such 
buildings  are  situated  they  shall  be  connected  therewith  and 
furnished  with  proper  sanitary  traps. 

No  building  shall  be  used  for  stabling  cows  for  dairy  pur- 
poses which  is  not  provided  with  good  and  suflficient  feeding 
troughs  or  boxes,  and  with  a  covered  water- tight  receptacle  out- 
side the  building  for  the  reception  of  dung  or  other  refuse. 

No  water-closet,  privy,  cesspool,  urinal,  inhabited  room,  or 
workshop  shall  be  located  within  any  building  or  shed  used  for 
stabling  cows  for  dairy  purposes,  or  for  the  storage  of  milk  or 
cream  ;  nor  shall  any  fowl,  hog,  horse,  sheep,  or  goat  be  kept  in 
any  room  used  for  such  purpose. 

No  space  in  buildings  or  sheds  used  for  stabling  cows  shall 
be  less  than  500  cubic  feet  for  each  cow,  and  the  stalls  therefore 
shall  not  be  less  than  four  feet  in  width. 

>  Adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Hcaltli  of  Indiana,  March  12,  1896. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  person  using  any  premises  for 
keeping  cows  for  dairy  purposes  to  keep  such  premises  thoroughly 
clean  and  in  good  repair  and  well  painted  or  whitewashed  at  all 
times. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  person  using  any  premises  for 
keeping  cows  for  dairy  purposes  to  cause  the  building  in  which 
cows  are  kept  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  to  remove  all  dung 
from  the  premises  so  as  to  prevent  its  accumulation  in  great 
quantities. 

Every  person  keeping  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  for 
sale  shall  cause  every  cow  to  be  cleaned  every  day  and  to  be 
properly  fed  and  watered. 

Every  person  using  any  premises  for  keeping  cows  shall 
cause  the  yard  used  in  connection  therewith  to  be  provided  with 
a  proper  receptacle  for  drinking-water  for  such  cows ;  none  but 
freih,  clean  water  to  be  used  in  such  receptacle. 

Any  enclosure  in  which  cows  are  kept  shall  be  graded  and 
drained  so  as  to  keep  the  surface  reasonably  dry  and  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  water  therein,  except  as  may  be  permitted 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  drinking-water  ;  no  garbage,  urine, 
faecal  matter,  or  similar  substances  shall  be  placed  or  allowed  to 
remain  in  such  enclosure,  and  no  open  drain  shall  be  allowed  to 
run  through  it. 

Any  person  using  any  premises  for  keeping  cows  for  dairy 
purposes  shall  provide  and  use  a  sufficient  number  of  receptacles, 
made  of  non-absorbent  materials,  for  the  reception  of  storage  and 
delivery  of  milk,  and  shall  cause  all  milk  to  be  removed  without 
delay  from  the  room  in  which  the  cows  are  kept. 

No  milk  shall  be  kept  in  ice-boxes  or  refrigerators  which  are 
in  anyway  connected  with  sewers  or  cesspools,  nor  shall  any  milk 
be  kept  in  the  same  compartment  of  any  ice-box  or  refrigerator  in 
which  meats  or  other  articles  of  food  are  kept. 

All  cans,  measures,  and  other  receptacles  for  milk  shall  be 
scalded  with  boiling  water  or  live  steam  daily  ;  they  must  not  be 
rinsed  in  cold  water  before  using,  for  the  water  may  not  be  pure 
and  some  of  it  remaining  in  the  vessels  may  contaminate  the  milk. 
All  milk-cans  coming  from  the  dairies  to  dealers  must  be  properly 
cleaned  as  above  before  returning  to  producer,  thoroughly  aired 
and  kept  turned  upsidedown  in  a  cool  place. 

All  milk  shall  be  strained  through  wire-cloth  strainers  and 
hall  be  cooled  to  fifty-eight  degrees  within  forty-five  min- 
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utes  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  In  winter  weather  said 
cooler  should  be  guarded  against  freezing.  The  milk  shall 
not  exceed  60°  F.  when  delivered  to  the  consumer  or  dealer. 

All  milk-cans  delivered  to  creameries  or  dealers  in  the  city 
shall  be  covered  with  air-tight  lids,  and  when  conveyed  in  open 
wagons  shall  be  covered  with  canvas  while  being  so  conveyed,  said 
canvas  to  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  washing. 

All  stripping  as  well  as  first  part  of  milk  shall  be  delivered. 
The  night's  and  morning's  milk  shall  not  be  mixed.  No  milk 
shall  be  delivered  that  is  taken  from  a  cow  that  has  calved  within 
twelve  days,  or  from  a  cow  that  will  come  in  or  calve  inside 
of  sixty  days. 

Cows  shall  not  be  fed  on  feed  which  will  impart  a  disagree- 
able flavor  to  milk,  or  upon  any  food  which  will  not  produce 
milk  of  a  standard  richness,  or  any  sour,  damaged  feed  or 
ensilage. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  having  charge  or  control 
of  any  premises  upon  which  cows  are  kept  to  notify  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  health  of  the  existence  of  any  contagious  or 
infectious  disease  among  such  cows  immediately  upon  the  discov- 
ery thereof,  and  to  thoroughly  isolate  any  cow  or  cows  affected, 
and  to  exercise  such  other  precautions  as  may  be  directed,  in 
writing,  by  the  said  secretary. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  owning  or  having  control 
of  cows  used  for  the  production  of  milk  for  sale  or  exchange  to 
submit  said  cows  to  the  tuberculin  test  for  tuberculosis,  on  the 
written  order  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  health. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  having  charge  or  control 
of  any  premises  upon  which  milk  or  cream  is  produced,  handled, 
stored,  or  distributed,  to  notify  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  health 
immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  any  case  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
croup,  diphtheria,  measles,  membranous  croup,  scarlet  fever, 
small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever,  or  any  other  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases  upon  such  premises.  No  milk  or  cream 
shall  be  sold,  exchanged,  given  away,  or  in  any  other  manner 
distributed  from  such  infections  premises  until  all  danger  of  spread 
of  disease  shall  be  removed  and  the  secretary  certifies  to  that 
effect.  No  person  who  attends  cows  or  milks  them,  or  who  has 
he  care  of  handling  of  vessels  for  the  sale,  storage,  or  distribu- 
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tion  of  milk  or  cream,  shall  enter  any  place  or  premises  wherein 
exists  any  of  the  diseases  mentioned  herein,  nor  shall  any  such 
have  any  communication,  direct  or  indirect,  with  any  person  who 
resides  in  or  is  an  occupant  of  such  infected  place.  Strict  clean- 
liness of  the  hands  and  person  of  milkers  and  those  engaged  in 
the  handling  of  milk  or  cream,  and  of  the  bodies  of  cows,  espe- 
cially of  the  udders  and  teats,  must  be  enforced  at  all  times,  to 
the  end  that  no  impurity  or  foreign  substance  may  be  added  to 
the  milk  or  cream,  such  addition  being  declared  adulteration  by 
the  statute. 

No  person  shall  add  water  or  any  other  foreign  substances  to 
milk  or  cream  offered  or  intended  for  sale  or  exchange.  Milk 
offered  for  sale  as  whole  milk  or  sold  as  such,  which  contains  more 
than  87  per  cent,  of  watery  fluid,  or  less  than  13  per  cent,  of  milk 
solids,  including  3.7  percent,  of  butter  fat,  is  prima  facie -w&i&r&d, 
and  such  watering  is  declared  an  adulteration  by  the  State  stat- 
utes, the  punishment  for  which  is  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  each  and  every  offence. 


Poisonings  by  Stale  Eg-g-s. 

Dr.  Cameron  has  reported  the  occurrence  of  vomiting  and 
purging  in  seventy-four  nuns  and  girl  pupils  in  the  boarding- 
school  attached  to  a  convent  in  Limerick,  following  a  dinner  at 
which  mutton  and  a  custard  composed  of  eggs,  milk,  corn-flour,  and 
sugar  were  eaten.  The  corn-flour  was  suspected  to  contain 
arsenic,  but  analysis  showed  it  to  be  free  from  poison  of  any  kind, 
and  to  be  of  good  quality.  The  sugar  also  proved  to  be  pure.  No 
other  constituents  of  the  meal  could  be  obtained.  The  vomit  and 
the  stools  were  intensel}'  green  from  the  presence  of  biliary  matter, 
but  careful  analysis  failed  to  disclose  the  presence  of  ordinary 
poison.  The  viscera  of  two  patients  who  had  succumbed  were 
also  examined,  and  no  poison  was  found.  Ptomaines  were  found 
present,  but  in  small  quantity.  The  milk  used  had  been  boiled, 
and  the  meat  was  above  suspicion.  The  eggs,  however,  were  not 
fresh,  and  one  presented  a  reddish-brown  color  and  was  thought 
to  be  bad.  Some  of  the  custard,  given  to  pigs,  induced  severe 
diarrhoea. — Dublin  Medical  Journal. 


All  subscriptions  to  "The  Annals  of  Hygiene"  are  taken  "until  ordered  discon- 
tinued," and  no  agent  has  authority  to  make  any  other  arrangement.  At  end  of  time  to 
which  subscription  has  been  paid  or  promised,  a  bill  for  a  year  in  advance,  with  return 
envelope,  is  seat,  and  if  journal  is  no  longer  wanted,  the  subscriber  should  mark 
"Discontinue"  on  the  bill  and  return  tons.  A  failure  to  so  return  bill  is  considered  an 
order  to  continue. 

Communications  Solicited. 
We  are  always  anxious  to  receive  short  communications — 500  to  looo  words — on  prac- 
tical subjects  pertaining  to  hygiene.  To  any  one  sending  us  an  acceptable  article,  we  will 
forward  The  Annals  of  Hygiene  for  one  year  free. 


Appendicitis. 

HILE  not  thoroughly  appropriate  for  a  popular  health 
journal,  yet  appendicitis  has  become  such  a  popular  dis- 
ease, and  occupies  the  public  mind  to  such  an  extent, 
that  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

We  are  impelled  to  write  these  words  because  we  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  the  dogmatic,  assertive  teaching  of  many 
surgeons  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  medical  treatment  of 
appendicitis,  and  that  all  cases  call  for  immediate  operative  inter- 
ference, is  a  dangerous,  damaging  doctrine,  that  should  not  go 
unchallenged. 

The  brickmaker  would  like  to  see  every  house  in  the  land 
built  of  brick  ;  while  the  lumber  dealer  is  honestly  satisfied  that 
wood  is  decidedly  preferable.  He  who  makes  terra-cotta  pipes 
believes  that  they  are  good  sewers,  while  he  who  deals  in  iron 
conduits  is  convinced  that  terra-cotta  is  no  good. 

We  are  all  swayed,  more  or  less,  by  prejudice,  and  prejudice 
always  sways  us  to  the  side  of  self-interest ;  this  is  not  intended 
as  a  reflection  upon  any  one  or  any  class,  it  is  merely  a  statement 
of  a  physiological  fact,  that  one's  judgment  is  generally  preju- 
diced towards  one's  own  interests  ;  not  always,  but  most  always. 

Of  course  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  surgeon  to  have  all  cases 
of  appendicitis  operated  upon,  and  he  honestly  and  sincerely 
argues  that  his  stand  is  not  inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  attend- 
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ing  physician,  the  number  of  whose  professional  visits  will  be, 
most  likely,  just  as  great  with  as  without  an  operation,  hence, 
he  can  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  called  in  to  operate, 
and,  seeing  no  reason  against  it,  he  honestly  and  logically  con- 
cludes that  the  operative  treatment  of  appendicitis  is  the  only 
treatment  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  some  cases  he  is  correct,  but  that  appendicitis  cannot  be 
cured  except  by  operation  is  ridiculous,  unscientific,  and  incor- 
rect, and  it  will  not  be  claimed  by  any  careful,  conservative 
physician.  There  is  a  medical  treatment  of  appendicitis,  and 
many  cases,  yes,  very  many,  have  been  cured  thereby  ;  we  have 
cured  them  ourselves,  and  so  have  many  other  physicians. 

We  would  warn  our  readers  against  the  man  who  dogmati- 
cally contends  that  nothing  but  operative  interference  will  cure 
this  disease. 

The  rational,  conservative  plan  is  to  undergo,  patiently  and 
perseveringly,  an  intelligent  course  of  medical  treatment,  and,  if 
this  fails,  then  to  carefully  consider  the  advisability  of  operation. 


Personality  in  tlie  Treatment  of  Functional  Nervous 

Diseases. 

IN  "  neurasthenia,"  or  "  nervous  prostration,"  so-called,  which 
we  have  come  to  regard  as  a  condition  directly  dependent 
upon  a  loss  of  balance  between  the  constructive  and  destruc- 
tive nutritional  processes  of  the  nervous  system,  the  chief  morbid 
element,  the  most  difficult  derangement  to  correct,  and  the  con- 
dition upon  the  correction  of  which  all  else  depends,  is  a  derange- 
ment of  mentality,  as  the  result  of  which  the  logical,  reasoning, 
analyzing,  judicial  powers  of  the  mind  are  subordinated  to  the 
more  purely  impulsive  or  emotional  mental  functions,  which  gain 
complete  mastery  of  the  individual. 

The  power  of  reasoning  is  the  highest  attribute  of  mentality, 
and  it  is  this  possession  that  suflfers  first,  that  is  first  placed  in 
abeyance,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  (but  a  fact  that  we  have  ob- 
served so  frequently  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  it  is  a  fact) 
that,  while  the  reasoning  powers  may  be  sound  and  logical  so  far 
as  everything  and  every  one  else  may  be  concerned,  they  are 
faulty  and  unreliable  in  connection  with  the  individual's  relations 
with  himself. 

To  illustrate:  while  the  victim  of  "nervous  prostration" 
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may  be  perfectly  capable  of  directing,  logically,  large  business 
interests,  and  of  managing  his  household  affairs  intelligently,  it 
not  infrequently  happens  that  he  has  utterly  lost  the  power  of 
logically  reasoning  upon  his  own  subjective  sensations,  so  that 
an  opinion  formed  by  himself  of  himself,  based  upon  some  sen- 
sation or  suggestion,  is  in  many  cases  not  only  absolutely 
faulty,  but  dangerous  to  health  and  antagonistic  to  recovery. 
We  would  have  it  clearly  understood  that  we  do  not  mean  that 
such  persons  are  hypochondriacs.  A  hypochondriac  is  one  who 
imagines  disease  for  which  there  is  no  foundation  ;  those  of 
whom  we  write  have  a  foundation  for  their  conceptions  ;  they  are 
not  well,  but  they  are  not  capable  of  correctly  estimating  the  sig- 
nificance of  their  symptoms;  they  are  not  "  cranks,"  by  any 
means  ;  they  are  really  sick,  but  they  have  false  conceptions  of 
the  gravity  of  their  condition. 

We  have  now  in  charge  a  large  merchant  whose  business  is 
conducted  with  singular  sagacity,  yet  who  becomes  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  has  incurable,  fatal,  organic  heart-disease 
whenever  windy  dyspepsia  caused  pain  or  discomfort  about  the 
heart  by  the  pressure  of  gases  against  this  organ. 

When  the  cause  is  removed  he  forgets  all  about  his  heart. 
This  man  is  not  capable  of  reasoning  logically  with  suggestions 
emanating  from  withia  and  yields  instant  obedience  to  any  faulty, 
illogical,  impulse  arising  from  these  suggestions.  Every  tale  of 
woe  that  reaches  the  ear  of  the  victim  of  nervous  prostration 
strikes  a  responsive  chord  and  suggests  a  similar  woe  to  him, 
because  of  the  loss  of  power  to  logically  reason  with  himself. 

The  victim  of  nervous  prostration  does  suffer  an  infinite 
variety  of  pains  and  aches  and  discomforts,  all  of  which  are  but 
functional  and  curable,  but  all  of  which  suggest  to  him  the  prob- 
ability of  serious,  incurable,  organic  disease,  all  of  which,  in 
turn,  become  realities,  because  of  his  inability  to  logically  strug- 
gle with  these  impulsive  suggestions  and  estimate  them  at  their 
true  worth. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  have  come  to  realize  that  "personality" 
is  the  most  potent  factor  ;  not  only  this,  but  that  it  is  an  absolute 
essential  in  the  treatment  of  functional  nervous  disorders. 

The  physician  who  cannot,  by  his  personal  influence,  awaken 
and  develop  the  dormant  logical  reasoning  powers  of  his  patient, 
will  fail  to  cure  his  cases  of  nervous  prostration,  no  matter  how 
intelligently  he  may  prescribe  drugs,  or  rest  cure,  or  massage,  or 
24 
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any  other  chemical  or  mechanical  agency  for  the  relief  of  this 
condition. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  those  who  have  achieved  repu- 
tation in  the  cure  of  functional  nervous  diseases  is  to  be  found 
in  their  personalities ;  they  are  endowed  with  attributes  that 
enable  them,  at  first,  to  supply  and  gradually  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  reasoning  powers  of  their  patients,  and  he  who 
does  not  possess  this  personality  had  better  not  undertake  such 
cases. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  specialist 
in  nervous  diseases  must  be  born  not  made,  since  he  must  possess 
attributes  which,  if  not  natural,  cannot  be  fully  acquired. 

Of  course,  accessory  chemical  or  mechanical  treatment  is 
of  great  assistance,  but  without  this  requisite  personality  nothing 
will  avail.    A  case,  briefly  recited,  will  make  this  idea  clear. 

A  gentleman,  aged  30  years,  has  been  told  he  has  spinal  dis- 
ease by  several  physicians,  is  wearing  a  steel  jacket  and  has  con- 
sidered himself  a  hopeless  invalid  for  one  year  past.  He  falls 
into  our  hands,  we  examine  him,  and  fail  to  find  any  organic  dis- 
ease ;  he  is  a  victim  of  so-called  "nervous  prostration;"  each 
day  develops,  for  him,  some  new  and  incurable  disease  ;  pain  in 
back  means  Bright's  disease  ;  a  little  dizziness  foretells  apoplexy  ; 
regurgitation  of  food  is  evidence  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  ;  mus- 
cular weakness  from  want  of  exercise  is  regarded  as  a  progressive 
paralysis  ;  restlessness  ;  inability  to  concentrate  his  mental  fac- 
ulties, convince  him  of  approaching  insanity.  He  was  not  a 
hypochondriac,  because  he  really  was  sick  ;  his  ailments  were 
not  imaginary,  but  his  symptoms  were  illogically  interpreted. 

Most  of  the  symptoms  of  which  he  complained  are  daily 
experienced,  without  comment,  by  many  persons,  but  owing  to 
the  disordered  state  of  his  reasoning  powers  they  were  allowed 
to  assume  undue  importance  until  they  mastered  him,  and  the 
imaginary  diseases  became  realities. 

Now,  while  drugs  might  help,  and  did  help,  to  cure  this 
man,  they  would  have  been  of  no  avail  without  the  concomitant 
development  of  his  logical  reasoning  powers,  so  that  he  would 
be  enabled  to  recognize  and  properly  appreciate  the  significance 
of  his  sensations. 

He  made  a  complete  cure  in  this  case,  but  only  by  a  per- 
sistent, patient  course  of  development  of  the  reasoning  faculties. 

As  the  result  now  of  much  experience  it  can  be  confidently 
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asserted  that  "nervous  prostration"  cannot  be  cured  by  drugs 
alone;  that  in  nervous  prostration,  the  essential  morbid  element 
is  a  perversion  of  the  logical  powers,  and  that  this  condition  can 
be  successfully  treated  only  by  those  who  are  endowed  with 
the  personal  characteristics  requisite  for  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  this  dormant  logical  reasoning  function. 


Xlie  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Consumption. 

A  I  AHE  medical  discoveries  which  were  expected  to  do  so  much 
I       towards  curing  consumption  are  either  disappoiutiug  to  local 
physicians  or  are  not  much  in  vogue  among  them. 

"  Out  of  the  406  deaths  in  Philadelphia  for  the  week  ending 
at  noon  yesterday  loi  were  caused  by  lung  troubles.  This  is  about  the  usual 
proportion,  which  in  the  large  Eastern  cities  is  generally  said  to  be  25  per 
cent,  of  the  total. 

"Some  of  the  discoveries  are  still  in  such  crude  form  that  the  doctors 
are  not  to  be  censured  for  not  using  them.  The  average  will,  therefore,  be 
kept  up.  It  is  a  frightful  average,  but  it  seems  to  hold  its  own  in  spite  of 
all  preventives  and  so-called  cures." 

The  above  quotation  is  from  the  Philadelphia  biquirer,  of 
recent  date,  and  will  well  serve  as  the  text  for  a  few  words  on  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  great  white  plague,  "pulmonary  ccn- 
sumption." 

Thomas  Carlyle  is  reported  to  have  described  the  population 
of  England  as  "consisting  of  about  39,000,000  persons,  mostly 
fools,"  and  just  so  long  as  fools  constitute  the  bulk  of  humanity, 
just  so  long  will  consumption  of  the  lungs  continue  to  ravage  and 
kill. 

Just  so  long  as  medical  men  and  others  look  for,  and  expect 
to  find,  a  specific  drugcwx^  for  consumption,  just  so  long  will  they 
be  disappointed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  ranks  of 
the  medical  profession  a  goodly  proportion  of  Carlyle's  fools  are 
to  be  found,  and  these  are  the  men  who  look  for,  labor  for,  and 
expect  to  find  a  drug  cure  for  consumption.  The  really  intelli- 
gent, thoughtful,  logical,  natural,  well-balanced  minds  of  the 
profession  regard  drugs  merely  as  adjuvants  in  the  cure  or  pre- 
vention of  consumption  ;  they  do  not  cast  them  aside  as  of  no  use 
at  all,  but  regard  them  as  valuable  aids,  in  so  far  as  they  may  re- 
lieve some  special  condition,  or  act  as  tonics  to  the  system  at 
large,  but  here  their  utility  ceases,  and  these  master-minds  never 
for  one  moment  seriously  entertain  the  idea  that  any  drug  can 
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ever  be  found  possessed  of  the  power  to  prevent  or  cure  con- 
sumption unless  the  causes  which  produce  the  disease  are  re- 
moved. 

Every  eflfect  must  be  the  result  of  a  pre  existing  cause  ;  con- 
sumption is  an  eflFect ;  what  is  the  cause  ? 

Whether  it  be  a  germ,  a  bacillus,  or  not,  we  care  not ;  whether 
it  starts  in  the  lungs  or  the  stomach,  we  care  not ;  because  we 
know  that  anything  that  lowers  the  vital  standard  predisposes  to 
the  disease,  and  that  everything  that  elevates  the  vital  standard 
tends  to  prevent  it. 

For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  have  a  few  moments  of  sanity  in 
our  discussion  of  this  questio-n,  and  let  us  bring  "common  sense" 
into  the  discussion.  L,et  us  reflect  upon  a  few  undoubted  pro- 
positions,— 

(1)  Pulmonary  consumption  (i)  Pulmonary  consumption 
is  practically  unknown  among  is  most  prevalent  in  crowded 
savage  and  barbarous  and  abo-  localities. 

riginal  people. 

(2)  Pulmonary  consumption  (2)  Pulmonary  consumption 
is  unknown  among  the  lower  is  notably  prevalent  and  fatal 
animals  in  their  native  lairs.        among  monkeys  when  placed 

in  confinement. 

(3)  Pulmonary  consumption  (3)  Pulmonary  consumption 
is  never  heard  of  in  the  steers  is  very  generally  found  in  cows 
of  Texas.  living  in  barns,  in  contact  with 

humanity;  it  is  extremely  prev- 
alent in  cows  that  are  "civil- 
ized," so  to  speak. 
Consumption  is  a  disease  of  so-called  civilized  life,  and  it  is 
not  found  among  those  who  live  the  wild,  original  life  of  nature; 
here  it  is,  in  a  nut-shell ;  reason  out,  to  its  ultimate  conclusion, 
what  this  means,  and  you  have  the  whole  secret  of  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  consumption.    When  Dr.  Dio  Lewis's  wife  was 
threatened  with  consumption  (her  family  disease),  did  he  fill  her 
up  with  drugs?    Not  a  bit  of  it.    H^e  put  her  to  "  sawing  wood," 
and  made  her  go  out  doors  in  all  kinds  of  weather ;  but  then  he 
wasacrank;  oh,  yes  ;  all  who  favor  "  common  sense"  are  cranks, 
in  the  estimation  of  Carlyle's  fools,  but,  all  the  same,  Mrs.  Lewis 
got  well,  and  is,  we  believe,  alive  and  well  to-day,  at  between  70 
and  80  years  of  age. 

The  editor  of  this  journal  has  cured  many  cases  of  consump- 
tion, and  prevented  many  others  that  were  imminent,  but  not  by 
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drugs.  Many  others  have  done  and  are  doing  the  same  thing, 
but  those  who  thus  preach  are  "cranks"  ;  well,  so  be  it ;  all  we 
"cranks"  can  do  is  to  preach  "  commo7i  sense,"  and  if  "  Carlyle's 
fools"  will  -aoX.  practise  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  fools. 

If  consumption  threatens, — that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  a  family 
predisposition  thereto, — it  will  not  develop  in  the  individual  in 
whom  a  normal  stomach  digests  good,  wholesome  food  ;  who  re- 
sorts to  intelligent  lung  exercise,  and  who  allows  himself  an 
abundance  of  oxygen. 

The  tripod  of  prevention  may  be  formulated  as, — 

(1)  Good  digestion. 

(2)  Pulmonary  exercise. 

(3)  OXYGEN. 

And  we  put  oxygen  in  great  big  letters  because  without  it  the 
other  two  requisites  are  impossible  and  inoperative. 

The  tripod  of  prevention  is  also  the  tripod  of  cure  in  all  cur- 
able cases.  But  are  drugs  of  no  avail  ?  As  specifics,  none  what- 
ever ;  as  adjuvants,  they  possess  the  greatest  utility. 

If  a  person  threatened  with,  or  in  the  early  stages  of,  con- 
sumption continues  to  live  a  life  favorable  to  the  development,  or 
progress,  of  the  disease,  no  drug  can  hold  it  in  check,  or  eradicate 
it,  but  should  he  so  modify  his  life  in  accord  with  "common 
sense,"  that  nature  can  have  a  chance,  then  drugs  will  prove 
most  valuable  aids  to  the  curative  and  preventive  powers  and 
efforts  of  nature.  Now,  we  have  the  whole  question  explicitly 
stated  in  these  few  words,  yet  "  Carlyle's  fool"  will  still  continue 
chasing  the  igiiis  fatuus  of  a  specific  cure,  millions  dying  in  the 
effort  to  accomplish  the  obviously  impossible  ;  to  live  in  opposi- 
tion to  natural  laws,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  drug  to  cheat  nature 
of  her  revenge.  Nature  is  not  one  of  "  Carlyle's  fools,"  and  he 
who  makes  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  he  can  hoodwink  her 
will  pay  a  fearful  penalty  for  his  folly. 


Impure  Water  and  Disease. 

IT  is  not  often  that  one  can  have  presented  so  graphically  the 
direct  relationship  between  impure  water  and  disease,  as  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  the  city  of  Chicago.     It  is  well  worthy  of 
careful  study,  constituting,  as  it  does,  a  most  convincing  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  pure  water. 


'Warming:  Bedclotlies. 

An  ingenious  use  of  electricity  is  to  warm  the  bedclothes. 
This  is  done  by  heating  a  system  of  wires  inside  a  double  quilt. 
The  current  can  be  regulated  at  will,  and  the  temperature  main- 
tained at  the  required  degree. 


A  Hindoo  Pliilosopber. 

A  Hindoo  who  had  murdered  his  wife  and  mother-in-law  at 
Bombay  was  executed  at  the  local  jail.  The  Hindoo,  before  he 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  discoursed  on  the  nothing- 
ness of  the  world.  The  present  age,  he  said,  was  full  of  falsehood 
and  fraud,  and  it  was  only  the  liars,  scandal-mongers,  and  deceit- 
ful who  could  command  honors,  riches,  and  abundance. 


Cating:  muskrat. 

Club  men  are  discussing  with  much  gusto  a  dish  which  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  usual  daily  luncheon  at  the  Merchants' 
Club,  on  Thursday,  says  the  Baltimore  Stm.  This  dish  was  a 
tempting  creation  out  of  muskrats,  prepared  by  that  epicurean 
genius.  Major  N.  S.  Hill. 

Some  who  could  not  overcome  the  prevailing  prejudice 
against  the  name  and  peculiar  smell  of  the  live  animal  did  not 
partake  of  the  dish.  Those  who  did,  however,  pronounce  it  a 
relish  as  delicate  as  any  bird  and  equally  as  nutritious. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  muskrat  was  the  cleanest  of 
animals  in  its  habits.  Its  custom  of  washing  its  food  and  its 
frequent  baths  were  cited  in  support  of  this  statement.  In  the 
old  days  of  plantation  life  the  flesh  of  this  animal  was  regarded 
as  a  great  treat. 

Dressed  for  cooking,  the  muskrat  weighs  from  one  to  two  and 
a  half  pounds.  It  may  be  stewed,  fricasseed,  or  broiled.  In 
preparing  the  animal,  it  is  essential  to  remove  the  skin  and  musk- 
bag  carefully.  When  this  is  done  no  evidence  of  its  characteristic 
odor  is  to  be  found  in  the  meat. 
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Gastroiiomical  Aritlimetic. 

Teacher. — "  Suppose,  Johnnie,  your  mother  cut  a  pound  of 
meat  into  eight  parts,  what  will  each  part  be?" 

Johnnie  Chaflle. — "One-eighth  of  a  pound." 

"  Correct.  Now,  suppose  she  cuts  each  eighth  in  two,  what 
will  each  part  be  then  ?" 

"  One-sixteenth  of  a  pound." 

"Just  so.     Now,  suppose  she  cuts  each  sixteenth  in  six 
pieces,  what  will  each  piece  be?" 
"  Hash  \r  — Texas  Sifter. 


Flavored  Stamps. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  suggests  that  some  day  the  following 
conversation  will  often  occur  in  our  post-offices  : 
"What  flavor,  please?" 

The  young  woman,  who  was  buying  postage-stamps,  paused. 

"  What  flavors  have  you  to-day  ?"  she  asked. 

The  clerk  ran^his  nose  rapidly  over  the  stock. 

"Ah,  we  have  strawberry,  pineapple,  sassafras,  lemon,  and 
crushed  fruits  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  latest  mixed  flavors." 

"  Well,  let  me  have  200  sarsaparilla  one-cents  and  fifty  twos 
in  crushed  raspberry." 

The  young  woman  stepped  aside  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
man  who  took  five  quinine  two  and  three  licorice  fives. 


Prefers  Beer  to  "Wine. 

A  curious  example  of  a  man  with  a  champagne  income  who 
rarely  drinks  anything  but  beer  is  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph,  of 
Austria. 

Even  at  the  grandest  state  banquets  at  the  court  of  Vienna 
he  is  served  with  his  favorite  beverage.  Pilsner  beer.  He  rarely 
drinks  wine  of  any  kind,  although  his  cellars  are  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  world.  But  the  emperor  is  not  a  heavy  beer-drinker, 
either. 

He  is  accounted  by  European  students  of  social  habits  as  one 
of  the  three  monarchs  who  have  made  intemperance  unfashion- 
able. The  others  are  Victoria  and  King  Humbert.  The  latter 
only  drinks  a  little  wine  diluted  with  water. 
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Physicians'  Beards. 

The  Nord  Medical  replies  to  an  article  on  this  subject  by  the 
Boston  Medical  Journal,  which  concludes  that  medical  men  should 
not  wear  beards  for  bacteriologic  reasons,  acquiescing  and  adding 
that  they  should  all  be  bald  also. 


Xo  make  House-Plants  Grow. 

To  make  house-plants  grow,  Professor  Boosof  says,  Sati^-'-te 
the  earth  around  them  every  day  with  the  coffee  left  over  at  break- 
fast. Five  or  six  drops  of  ammonia  to  every  pint  of  water  once 
a  week  will  make  them  flourish.  To  make  bulbous  flowers  blos- 
som, fill  a  flower-pot  half  full  of  quicklime  and  the  remainder 
with  good  earth,  plant  bulbs,  and  keep  the  earth  damp.  The  heat 
of  the  lime,  tempered  by  passing  through  the  earth,  will  cause 
the  bulb  to  send  forth  shoots  to  blossom.  The  colors  of  red  and 
violet  flowers  are  rendered  extremely  brilliant  by  covering  the 
earth  in  their  pots  with  about  one-half  inch  of  pulverized  char- 
coal. Charcoal  does  not  affect  yellow  flowers  at  all  in  this  way. 
— Popular' Science  News. 


A  Oood  Salt  Bath. 

It  does  not  cost  much  to  get  as  good  a  salt  bath  as  any  one 
needs  if  there  is  a  bath-tub  within  reach.  As  the  encyclopaedia  will 
show  salt  is  simply  salt  under  any  name,  differing  so  little  except 
in  the  matter  of  impurities,  that  whether  one  uses  sea  salt,  rock 
salt,  or  common  salt  does  not  matter  in  the  bath.  Sea  salt  makes 
a  longer  journey  than  the  others  to  reach  us,  and  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  travel,  is  advanced  to  a  much  higher  price  per  quart 
or  pound,  and  dispensed  over  Ihe  druggist's  counter  in  the  com- 
pact and  sightly  packages.  But  go  to  the  nearest  grocery  store 
and  buy  two  or  three  quarts  of  "ice-cream  salt,"  put  a  handful  or 
two  into  a  small  salt-bag  that  has  been  washed  until  the  name 
has  faded  from  it  (this  to  get  rid  of  all  coloring  matter),  tie  the 
bag  tightly  and  drop  it  into  the  bath-tub  half  full  of  water,  either 
hot  or  cold.  Shake  it  about  in  the  water  and  it  will  soon  dis- 
solve, and  your  bath  is  ready  for  you.  It  will  equal  any  "  sea-side 
hot  bath  pavilion"  in  good  effects,  and  you  will  save  dollars  on  a 
course  of  them. 
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Electrical  Alarm  for  Infants. 

According  to  a  French  journal,  an  inventor  has  devised  an 
electrical  arrangement,  which  consists  of  a  microphone  placed 
near  the  head  of  a  baby  in  its  cradle,  and  connected  to  a  sort  of 
relay  which  operates  an  electric  bell  placed  near  to  where  the 
nurse  is  asleep  ;  a  cry  from  the  child  will,  therefore,  cause  the 
bell  to  ring. — Popular  Science  News. 


Infant  Feedingf. 

Dr.  Cheney  {Occident  Medical  Times)  believes  that  mothers 
usually  feed  their  babies  too  often.  At  first  the  interval  should 
be  about  one  and  a  half  hours  ;  at  six  weeks  give  food  every  two 
hours ;  three  months,  at  every  three  hours,  and  at  six  months, 
give  every  four  hours,  and  keep  that  interval  from  then  on.  As 
to  the  manner  of  feeding,  he  says  we  all  have  seen  failures  in 
infant  feeding,  not  due  to  quality,  quantity,  or  irregularity,  but 
due  to  bolting  the  food.  We  cannot  do  so  ourselves  without  suf- 
fering thereby.  The  baby  is  usually  given  the  bottle  and  literally 
"swills' '  its  contents  down,  a  whole  bottleful,  which  is  the  source 
usually  of  the  indigestion.  The  nurse  or  mother  should  handle 
the  bottle  and  allow  the  baby  fifteen  minutes  to  drink  what  may 
be  in  it. 


Disinfection  of  Rooni-Dust. 

A  series  of  reports  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Miquel  has  been 
appearing  in  the  Anyiales  de  Micrographie.  Some  of  the  com- 
monly used  disinfectants,  such  as  phenol,  thymol,  sulphurous 
acid,  and  naphthalene,  are  shown  to  be  either  ineffectual  or  very 
expensive.  Carbolic  acid,  for  instance,  is  about  as  active  as 
alcohol  or  brandy,  and  less  so  than  vinegar.  The  vapors  of  acetic 
acid  are  very  active,  but  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use.  Essen- 
tial oils  appear  to  be  about  as  active  as  phenol.  Concentrated 
aldehyde,  in  weak  solutions  only  (i  to  2  per  cent.)  should  be 
used,  exposed  in  shallow  dishes  and  allowed  to  disengage  their 
vapor  slowly  for  several  days.  Another  good  plan  is  to  burn 
methyl  alcohol  slowly  in  lamps  surrounded  with  platinum  gauze. 
Very  penetrating  vapors  of  aldehyde  are  disengaged,  which  do 
not  alter  metals  or  the  colors  of  textile  fabrics,  while  efiicieutly 
disinfecting  the  dust  of  a  room. 
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Pocketful  of  Spoons. 

A  physician  recently  appeared  at  a  meeting  of  his  medical 
association  in  this  condition.  He  stated  that  he  had  accumulated 
them  at  the  houses  of  his  patients  and  measured  their  capacity, 
which  he  found  different  in  every  case,  ranging  from  two- thirds 
to  three  times  the  standard  capacity.  One  teaspoon  held  exactly 
five  times  as  much  as  another.  He  had  brought  them  to  serve  as 
a  warning  to  his  colleagues  in  ordering  their  medicines.— /ourna/ 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 


House-Ferns. 

To  be  successful  with  house-ferns  the  following  directions 
should  be  observed  :  Watch  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  pot 
and  only  water  your  fern  when  it  appears  dry.  Sword- ferns  re- 
quire comparatively  little  water,  while  umbrella-ferns,  for  instance, 
require  a  great  deal.  Take  any  possible  chill  off  the  water  by 
adding  a  trifle  of  hot  water.  Shower  the  ferns  thoroughly  once 
a  week,  and  in  warmer  weather  set  them  out- doors  during  a  warm, 
gentle  rain.  Be  careful  not  to  let  draughts  come  upon  the  plants. 
Be  sure  the  drainage  to  your  pot  is  good  and  that  each  pot  is 
large  enough  for  its  fern. 


Dr.  Jotinson  on  Women. 

Of  marriage  in  the  abstract,  Johnson  highly  approved. 
"Every  man,"  he  said,  "  is  a  worse  man  in  proportion  as  he  is 
unfit  for  the  married  state."  He  even  approved  of  a  man  con- 
tracting a  second  marriage,  and  considered  it  as  a  compliment  to 
the  first  wife.  He  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  had  once 
been  on  the  point  of  asking  Mrs.  Johnson  not  to  marry  again. 
She  might  well  have  granted  his  request  without  any  fear  of  being 
tempted  to  break  her  promise.  Johnson  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a 
man  being  unwilling  to  marry  a  pretty  woman  lest  he  should  have 
cause  for  jealousy.  "  No,  sir,"  he  said  ;  "  I  would  prefer  a  pretty 
woman,  unless  there  are  objections  to  her.  A  pretty  woman,  if 
she  has  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  can  find  a  readier  way  than  another, 
and  that  is  all."  He  had,  in  fact,  made  a  profound  study  of 
women  from  every  point  of  view.  And  yet,  as  Mr.  Craig  ob- 
serves, Johnson  never  took  women  quite  seriously,  and  would  not 
hear  of  their  assuming  an  equality  with  men,  either  in  mental  or 
bodily  pursuits. — Athenezum. 
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Abjuring:  Breakfast. 

A  number  of  feminine  brain-workers  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  can  do  better  work  by  going  without  breakfast, 
eating  only  a  slight  luncheon  and  making  six  o'clock  dinner 
practically  the  only  meal  of  the  day.  Many  of  those  who  have 
tried  it  declare  that  they  have  entirely  overcome  the  faintness 
that  they  felt  at  first,  and  that  they  are  able  to  put  their  faculties 
to  better  use  than  ever  before. 


Boiling:  "Water. 

Delmonico  once  said,  "Few  persons  know  how  to  cook 
water,"  and  he  gave  these  directions:  "The  secret  is  putting 
good,  fresh  water  into  a  neat  kettle,  already  quite  warm,  and  set- 
ting the  water  to  boiling  quickly  and  then  taking  it  right  off  to 
use  before  it  is  spoiled.  To  let  it  steam  and  simmer  and  evapo- 
rate until  all  the  good  water  is  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  lime 
and  iron  dregs  only  left  in  the  kettle, — bah  !  that  is  what  makes 
a  great  many  people  sick,  and  is  worse  than  no  water  at  all."  It 
was  Delmonico  who,  if  he  did  not  discover,  at  least  made  the 
hot-water  cure  popular,  for  it  was  a  favorite  prescription  for  which 
he  charged  his  customers  twenty- five  cents  and  gave  them  prop- 
erly-boiled water. 


Sea  Soup. 

The  discovery  that  the  sea  is  a  vast  brew  of  microscopic 
creatures  explains  how  fish  can  thrive  in  deep-sea  waters  where 
there  are  neither  vegetable  growths  nor  animal  forms  visible  to 
the  naked  eye. 

This  puzzled  students  of  fishes  for  a  long  time  and  they 
formed  many  curious  theories.  Great  shoals  of  herring  at  certain 
times  leave  the  coastwise  waters  and  disappear  in  the  apparently 
foodless  waste  of  the  sea,  yet  they  return  fat.  Certain  kinds  of 
whales  thrive  under  the  same  conditions. 

This  was  a  mystery  until  it  was  recently  settled  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  both  wales  and  herring  are  able  to  subsist  on 
the  microscopic  organisms  which  swarm  even  in  the  waters  of 
mid-ocean. 

The  sea  is,  in  fact,  a  great  nutritious  soup,  and  the  fishes  are 
in  it  and  like  it. 
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Toast  with  Tea. 

Toast  is  the  newest  and  most  intensely  correct  thing  to  serve 
with  afternoon  tea.  The  bread  should  be  toasted  to  an  even 
orange  brown,  crisp  but  mollified  by  butter  and  cut  into  squares 
and  piled  on  a  plate  and  covered  with  a  bowl  to  match. 


A  Mixed  Obituary. 

The  paper  was  late  and  the  make-up  was  dumping  matter  in 
the  forms  at  the  rate  of  a  column  a  minute.  Result :  The  first 
part  of  an  obituary  had  been  dumped  in  the  form  and  the  next 
handful  of  type  came  off  a  galley  describing  a  recent  fire.  It  read 
like  this  in  the  newspaper  :  "The  pall-bearers  lowered  the  body 
into  the  grave  and  it  was  consigned  to  the  roaring  flames.  There 
were  very  few,  if  any,  regrets,  for  the  old  wreck  had  been  an  eye- 
sore to  the  town  for  years.  The  loss  was  fully  covered  by  insur- 
ance. " — Newspaperdom. 


Insomnia. 

The  London  Lancet  presents  the  following  thoughts  respect- 
ing insomnia  : 

"  Insomnia  is  really  a  mere  symptom,  and  will  no  more  be 
treated  perse  by  the  intelligent  practitioner  than  the  eruption  of  an 
infectious  fever  or  the  diarrhoea  of  typhoid  fever.  The  great  duty 
of  the  medical  man  is  to  trace  it  to  its  causes  and  its  associations, 
and  to  deal  with  these.  If  it  follows  influenza,  it  must  be  re- 
garded, like  all  the  other  sequelae  of  that  protean  disease,  with 
some  patience,  but  with  much  conviction  that  it  will  yield,  sooner 
or  later,  to  sound  treatment.  A  very  important  point  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  insomnia  is  attended  with  pyrexia  or  otherwise, 
for  of  all  means  for  producing  restlessness,  and  marring  the 
night's  repose,  an  increase  of  two  or  three  degrees  in  the  temper- 
ature is  among  the  most  effective.  Apart  from  general  pyrexia,  it 
is  well  to  note  all  local  peculiarities  of  heat,  whether  in  the  direc- 
tion of  excess  or  defect, — cold  feet,  a  hot  head,  etc., — and  to  deal 
with  them  accordingly.  It  is,  of  course,  equally  important  to 
ascertain  any  error  of  function  that  can  reasonably  be  associated 
with  such  a  symptom.  Such  errors  may  frequently  be  found  in 
the  gastric  or  renal  or  hepatic  functions,  and  their  removal  will 
quickly  alter  the  whole  complexion  of  the  patient's  life  both 
by  night  and  by  day." 
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To  "Wash  "Windows. 

Dust  your  windows  carefully.  Provide  some  small  rags  and 
a  couple  of  large  ones  for  drying.  Put  a  gill  of  water  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  kerosene  oil  into  a  cup,  wash  with  the  small 
rags,  wipe  with  one  large  one,  and  polish  with  the  other. 

The  kerosene  is  also  useful  for  cleaning  mirrors,  etc.,  in  fact, 
all  kinds  of  glass  articles  take  on  a  new  lustre  and  brilliancy  when 
cleaned  with  this  common  plebeian  coal  oil.  It  leaves  no  odor, 
and  would  leave  no  suspicion  of  its  use  even  on  cut-glass  table 
wear. 


Deformities  found  in  Hod-Carriers. 

Golebiewsky  has  examined  the  spines  of  hod- carriers  obliged 
to  carry  from  eighty  to  ninety  kilogrammes  up  four  ladders,  five 
to  six  times  an  hour,  working  nine  hours  a  day,  and  has  described 
the  deformity  which  is  found  in  all  cases.  A  hod  was  carried  on 
the  left  shoulder,  and  a  dorsal  scoliosis  with  the  convexity  to  the 
left  was  developed,  with  an  elevation  of  the  left  shoulder,  com- 
pensatory torticollis,  neck  and  lumbar  scoliosis,  and  a  muscular 
hypertrophy  on  the  left  neck  and  back.  After  giving  up  the 
work,  this  hypertrophy  diminished.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
was  found,  and  in  many  instances  flat-foot. 


Fruit. 

Ripe  fruit  of  all  kinds  almost,  including  nuts,  are  attractive, 
delicious,  appetizing,  and  healthful.  Over-ripe  and  immature 
fruit  is  neither  appetizing  nor  healthful.  Since  so  much  is  said 
about  appendicitis,  a  great  many  persons  who  are  very  fond  of 
fruit,  and  who  need  it,  discard  its  use  through  fear  of  being 
attacked  with  this  affection.  The  disease  is  not  any  more  com- 
mon than  it  used  to  be.  It  is  only  more  generally  recognized, 
and  it  is  the  explanation  of  many  sudden  and  fatal  attacks  of 
peritonitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels, — the  causes  of  which 
were  unknown. 

Most  persons  who  discard  fruit  because  of  their  fear  of  ap- 
pendicitis use  the  pulpy  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
peaches  freely  and  confidently,  while  they  deny  themselves  the 
many  seeded  fruits,  such  as  raspberries,  blackberries,  strawberries, 
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grapes,  etc.  These  small  and  many- seeded  fruits  can  always  be 
eaten  with  impunity  if  taken  with  other  food,  especially  with 
bread,  potatoes,  and  such  glutinous  and  starchy  foods  as  afford 
a  covering  for  the  seeds.  It  is  surprising  what  sharp  and  rough 
and  indigestible  substances  will  safely  pass  through  the  whole 
intestinal  track  without  doing  any  injury  at  all,  if  plenty  of  pota- 
toes, bread,  or  oatmeal  is  eaten  at  the  same  time.  The  best  time 
to  eat  any  fruit  is  at  the  table  and  with  other  food. 

All  fruits  with  skins  on  should  be  washed  and  peeled  before 
eating,— especially  fruits  exposed  on  the  streets  and  where  dust 
and  flies  can  have  access  to  them.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger 
of  food  contamination  by  flies.  They  are  great  scavengers,  and 
are  not  at  all  choice  as  to  what  they  eat,  nor  where  they  step. 
They  pass  at  one  bound  from  an  infectious  carcass,  a  foul  ulcer, 
or  a  mass  of  diseased  sputum  or  reeking  filth  to  the  apple,  pear, 
or  peach,  and  with  dirty  feet  and  dirty  proboscis  run  over  it  and 
contaminate  it.  Hence  all  such  fruit  should  be  first  washed  and 
dried  and  then  pared,  if  possible.  Even  food  to  be  cooked  ought, 
for  cleanliness'  sake,  to  be  washed  if  cooked  with  the  skin  on. 

Fruit  is  rich  in  acids  that  are  grateful  to  the  stomach,  stimu- 
late the  salivary  secretion,  are  grateful  to  the  taste,  and  aid  diges- 
tion. It  is  foolish  for  persons  to  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of 
eating  fruit  through  fear  of  infection  by  microbes  or  appendicitis 
because  perhaps  one  in  a  million  persons  happens  to  get  a  seed  in 
the  "  appendix."  Fruits  are  among  God's  good  creatures,  grown 
for  the  delight,  enjoyment,  and  physical  benefit  of  rich  and  poor, 
prince  and  peasant. — Iowa  Health  Bidletiyi. 


Results  of  Municipal  Sanitation. 

Rev.  Dr.  Malcolm  M.  G.  Dana,  now  filling  Dr.  Storrs's  pulpit 
in  Brooklyn  for  the  summer,  in  a  recent  address,  thus  puts  the 
economic  value  of  municipal  sanitation  : 

"When  the  health  department  was  organized  in  New  York, 
in  1866,  the  death-rate  was  35.04  per  1000.  In  1868  it  had  fallen 
to  29.31.  In  twenty  years  more  the  rate  was  further  reduced  to 
26.20.  In  1893  the  rate  was  23.52,  and  in  1894  the  lowest  record 
was  reached  since  1814, — viz.,  21.05  per  1000  inhabitants.  The 
decrease  in  the  death-rate  for  twenty-five  years  of  5.89  per  1000 
represents  a  saving  of  over  3500  lives  annually,  and  of  over 
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80,000  lives  during  the  quarter  of  a  century.  Adopting  the 
English  valuation  of  each  life  at  $770,  and  the  social  capital 
saved  will  amount  to  $61,600,000.  Adding  further  to  this  the 
reduced  number  of  sick  cases,  usually  reckoned  at  twenty-eight 
to  each  death,  and  you  have  some  approximation  to  the  large 
amount  of  suffering  prevented  by  sanitation.  To  this  also  should 
be  added  the  pecuniary  benefit  resulting  to  the  laboring  class  by 
the  increased  exemption  from  expenses  incident  to  sickness  and 
death.  We  are  not  about  to  think  of  the  economic  results  of 
this  saving  of  life  through  municipal  effort.  It  stands  in  proof 
of  the  gains  accruing  to  the  most  exposed  of  the  population  by 
enforced  sanitary  improvements  by  the  municipal  authorities. 

"  England  reckons  that  the  lives  saved  through  the  lowered 
death-rate  from  what  it  was  between  1866-75  to  what  it  became 
in  the  period  reaching  from  1880-89,  amounting  to  856,804  ;  this 
represents  on  the  English  basis  of  the  per  capita  valuation  of  each 
life  a  social  capital  of  $650,000,000  saved.  In  ten  j'ears  England 
has  more  than  regained  the  sum  spent  in  fifteen  years  for  sanitary 
improvements,  though  the  average  annual  expenditure  has  been 
^42,000,000. 

"  Moreover,  statistics  show  that  sanitary  measures  afi"ect  the 
death-rate  for  persons  between  the  ages  of  i  and  2 1 .  The  eco- 
nomical gain  is,  therefore,  significant,  since  the  28  per  cent,  of 
those  who  might  have  died  during  that  age  period,  which  is  one 
mostly  non-productive,  were  tided  over.  Had  these  thus  saved 
died  at  the  age  of  20  or  thereabouts  the  community  would  have 
gained  no  recompense  for  the  expense  incident  to  maintaining 
them  during  these  non-productive  years. 

' '  In  France  it  is  estimated  that  if  vaccination  and  revaccina- 
tion  were  made  compulsory  and  if  towns  were  obliged  to  supply 
pure  water  to  their  inhabitants,  the  saving  of  life  would  amount 
to  between  25,000  and  30,000  persons  annually. 

"  While  in  Germany  onlj'  no  cases  of  small-pox  are  reported 
annually  as  fatal,  in  France  the  number  is  put  at  14,000.  Ideal 
social  conditions  are  reached  slowly  or  by  patient  efforts,  but  we 
are  steadilj"^  nearing  a  higher  morale,  and  the  city  of  the  future 
in  its  improved  condition,  its  wholesome  life,  its  ampler  oppor- 
tunities for  enjoj^ment  and  culture,  will  be  the  certain  evolution 
of  economic  and  regenerating  forces  now  at  work." — New  York 
Herald. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Hyg'iene  to  Observe  During:  Cholera  Hpidemics  or 
-wlien  in  Cliolera  Countries. 

BY  THOMAS  C.  CRAIG, 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States  Navy, 
Navy- Yard,  New  York. 

[HIS  becomes  quite  an  important  subject  when  we  reflect 
that  the  dread  disease  cholera  may  at  any  time  make 
,    its  appearance  in  our  country.    It  is  to  the  rigid  car- 
'    rying  out  of  certain  definite  and  fixed  rules  that  the 
spread  of  cholera  can  be  limited  and  the  disease 
stamped  out. 

(i)  There  are  certain  natural  agents  which  are  deadly  to  the 
growth  of  the  cholera  spirillum  ;  and  supplemental  to  these 
are  the  empirical  means,  which  man  employs,  to  destroy  this 
spirillum. 

These  two  means  combined  are  the  most  potent  agencies 
with  which  to  combat  the  cause  of  cholera.  The  natural  agents 
are  sunlight  and  desiccation  ;  the  empirical  agents  are  heat, 
chemicals,  and  cleanliness.  The  action  of  sunlight  is  in  itself 
quite  potent  in  destroying  the  cholera  germ.  It  is  not  the  direct 
heat  contained  in  the  rays  of  the  sunlight,  but  there  seems  to  be 
some  inherent  chemical  action  in  the  rays  of  light  by  which  the 
growth  of  the  cholera  spirillum  is  inhibited,  and  if  long  enough 
continued,  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  germ.  It  might  be  asked, 
then,  why  is  it  that  the  intense  sunlight,  which  we  generally  find 
in  tropical  countries,  does  not  completely  destroy  all  the  spirilla 
of  this  disease  ? 
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In  answer  it  may  be  suggested  tliat  the  spirilla  are  not  all 
subjected  to  sunlight ;  that  sunlight  does  not  penetrate  very  far 
into  water,  and  that  shade  is  abundant  in  the  tropics.  Recent 
experiments  by  a  German  investigator  have  shown  that  the  influ- 
ence of  sunlight  on  bacteria  extends  in  murky  water  to  about 
twenty  inches  below  the  surface.  Water  is  almost  the  sole  vehi- 
cle of  contagion  in  cholera.  With  poor  sewerage  and  drainage, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  contamination  of  the  drinking-supply. 
Deep,  dark  wells  or  reservoirs  form  excellent  incubators  for  this 
germ.  Sunlight  never  penetrates  these  ;  and,  moreover,  they  are 
seldom  or  never  cleaned  out  and  purified.  Persons  are,  either 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  unmindful  of  consequences  ; 
hence  the  discharges  from  cholera  cases  are  not  destroyed,  but 
receive  the  same  disposal  that  other  waste  does,  and  the  result 
is  contaminated  water-supply,  contaminated  vegetables,  and  con- 
taminated clothing,  and  contaminated  bedclothing. 

The  other  natural  agent,  which  is  deadly  to  the  growth  of  the 
cholera  spirillum,  is  desiccation.  This  agent  is  more  potent  for  the 
destruction  of  the  cholera  spirillum  than  the  first  one  mentioned, 
— viz.,  sunlight. 

The  cholera  germ  cannot  live  without  moisture.  In  this 
particular  it  widely  differs  from  most  other  of  our  pathogenic 
organisms.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vitality  of  many  patho- 
genic organisms  remains  almost  indefinitely  in  the  dried  condi- 
tion. In  witness  of  this,  I  instance  the  anthrax,  tubercle  bacillus, 
diphtheria  bacillus,  tetanus  bacillus,  etc.  Not  so  with  the  cholera 
spirillum. 

Desiccation  means  death  to  it.  It  requires  moisture  in  order 
to  live.  A  drying  for  twenty- four  or  forty-eight  hours  destroys  it. 
This,  to  my  mind,  explains  why  certain  of  our  vegetables,  as,  for 
example,  the  potato,  beet,  turnip,  etc.,  grown  in  fields,  where 
cholera  discharges  may  have  been  used  as  a  fertilizer,  are  often 
innocent  of  carrying  the  infection.  When  these  vegetables  are 
dug  up,  they  are  exposed  to  the  sunlight  and  sun  heat,  and  their 
outside  quickly  dries.  It  is  this  desiccation  which  kills  the  cholera 
spirillum.  If  all  of  our  contaminated  reservoirs  and  wells,  con- 
taminated vegetables,  contaminated  clothing,  and  contaminated 
bedclothes  could  be  thoroughly  dried  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
they  would  become  free  from  the  contagium,  and  the  further 
spread  of  the  disease  checked.  When  these  two  natural  agencies 
are  combined,  we  get  a  very  high  and  potent  factor  for  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  cholera  spirillum.  These  agencies  are  always  at  hand, 
are  perfectly  harmless,  and  by  their  use  much  could  be  done  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  cholera.  Now  as  to  the  empirical  means. 
Chief  of  these  is  heat. 

The  thermal  death- point  of  the  cholera  spirillum  is  far  below 
that  of  boiling  water,  hence,  how  easy  it  is  to  destroy  this  spiril- 
lum by  simply  boiling  our  drinking  water.  One  reason  why 
more  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  do  not  annually  die  of  cholera 
is  the  fact  that  they  never  drink  any  unboiled  water.  They  do 
not  do  this  for  any  hygienic  reasons,  but  for  the  fact  that  their 
custom  is  to  drink  tea  ;  and  as  it  is  boiled  in  its  preparation, 
it  becomes  sterilized,  or,  in  other  words,  all  the  germs  are 
killed,  among  these  being  the  cholera  germ,  should  the  water 
contain  any.  It  is  for  this  reason  many  of  the  Orientals  escape 
this  disease. 

The  next  means  that  empiricism  has  taught  us  to  use  is  acids 
and  chemicals.  Long  before  the  cause  of  cholera  was  known,  it 
was  found  that  acid  lemonade  was  useful,  during  cholera  epi- 
demics, to  guard  against  the  disease.  In  his  work  on  "  Thera- 
peutics," Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  under  the  article  on  acidum  sulphur- 
icum,  says,  "  It  has  been  employed  with  advantage  in  cholera, 
and  a  remarkable  series  of  observations  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Curtain  at 
least  furnish  good  reason  for  further  testing  its  powers  as  a  prophy- 
lactic against  this  disease. 

"  The  facts  recorded  by  Dr.  Curtain  are  as  follows  :  A  very 
severe  epidemic  of  the  disease  ceased  in  the  insane  department  of 
the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  within  twelve  hours  after  the  lunatics 
were  all  put  upon  the  free  use  of  sulphuric  acid  lemonade  ;  the 
only  new  case  after  this  being  in  a  man  who  refused  to  use  the 
prophylactic. 

"  Two  days  after  the  use  of  the  sulphuric  acid  was  stopped, 
two  new  cases  occurred,  and  the  epidemic  was  again  arrested  by 
the  use  of  the  acid.  In  the  surgical  wards  of  the  hospital  depart, 
ment,  the  acid  was  used  from  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  ; 
and  these  wards,  although  in  no  way  isolated,  were  the  only  parts 
of  the  institution  un visited  by  the  disease."  Could  any  evidence 
be  more  strong  than  that  just  quoted  ?  Clinical  observation  had 
thus  demonstrated,  many  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  cholera 
spirillum,  that  sulphuric  acid  lemonade  was  effectual  in  arresting 
a  threatened  epidemic  of  cholera.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is 
of  prime  importance  in  our  laboratory  work,  for  we  find  that  the 
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cholera  spirillum  is  very  particular  about  its  food.  This  germ 
will  not  grow  in  an  acid  culture  medium.  The  culture  medium 
must  be  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  or  its  effects 
will  be  fatal  to  the  growth  of  this  germ.  Hence  we  see  that  acids 
are  almost  prophylactics  against  this  germ  ;  and  for  this  reason  all 
of  our  drinks  in  a  cholera  country  should  be  acid.  Most  of  our 
fruits  are  acid,  and  hence  many  of  them  are  excellent  adjuvants 
to  use  in  order  to  guard  against  cholera.  Chief  among  these  are 
lemons  and  oranges.  Thus  we  see  that  either  the  mineral  or  veg- 
etable acids  are  useful  to  use,  in  order  to  prevent  infection  by  the 
cholera  spirillum. 

Chemicals,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  mercuric  chloride,  calx 
chlorinata,  liquor  sodii  chlorinata,  milk  of  lime,  ferri  sulphas, 
etc.,  also  destroy  the  cholera  spirillum,  and  thus  become  useful 
agents  in  the  prevention  of  cholera,  and  in  promoting  clean- 
liness. 

(2)  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  confine  the  disease  within 
certain  limits,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  dealt  with,  and  to  prevent 
its  spread.  An  effective  quarantine  is  the  only  way  to  do  this. 
A  slipshod,  go  as  you  please,  or  an  accommodating  quarantine 
is  more  dangerous  than  none  at  all.  Perfect  control  of  patients, 
and  all  infected  material,  areas  of  infection,  vehicles,  means  of 
travel,  merchandise,  water  supply,  etc.,  is  the  first  requisite  for 
the  quarantine  or  health  officer.  If  this  can  be  secured,  an 
outbreak  of  cholera  is  quickly  mastered,  and  the  disease  easily 
eradicated. 

Clothing,  bedding,  carpets,  furniture,  and,  in  fact,  anything 
which  has  become  soiled  by  the  discharges  from  cholera  cases, 
should  be  taken  charge  of  by  a  competent  person,  and  he  should 
prevent  any  one  from  coming  in  contact  with  them,  until  they  are 
freed  from  all  source  of  contagion.  The  idle,  the  curiosity- 
seekers,  and  untried  and  untrained  persons  should  be  prevented 
from  coming  in  contact  with,  or  mingling  among,  persons  infected 
with  cholera.  By  these  means,  the  quarantine  or  health  ofiicer 
can  the  more  effectually  confine  an  outbreak  of  cholera  to  a  small 
area,  and  thus  the  more  certainly  stamp  it  out. 

(3)  Disinfection.  By  this  is  meant,  the  means  taken  to  secure 
the  destruction  of  the  living  organism,  which  would  propagate 
the  disease,  which  it  is  the  object  to  eradicate.  In  the  case  of 
cholera  this  should  be  comparatively  easy,  since  the  spirillum  is 
not  tenacious  of  life.    Employing  sunlight,  desiccation,  acids. 
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and  chemicals  accomplish  this  object.  All  contaminated  clothes, 
bedclothes,  syringes,  basins,  etc.,  and,  in  fact,  all  articles  which 
have  been  soiled  by  the  discharges  from  cholera  patients,  should 
be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
(one  to  twenty),  or  should  be  exposed  to  dry  heat  at  100°  C.  for 
an  hour.  If  this  is  not  possible,  then  the  articles  should  be  boiled 
in  water  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  in  either  case  making  sure  that  the 
heat  penetrates  to  all  parts  of  the  mass  alike. 

Under  other  circumstances  soaking  them  in  a  i  :  500  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride  would  answer  just  as  well. 

Soiled  bedding  should  be  burned  in  a  furnace,  and  soiled 
furniture,  soiled  floors,  soiled  bedsteads,  and  soiled  walls  should 
be  washed  with  a  i  :  500  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  and 
afterwards  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  heat. 

The  patient  himself  should  be  well  bathed  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  acetic  or  citric  acids,  and  afterwards  put  on  clean  linen, 
and  then  be  removed  to  a  clean  apartment.  The  disinfection  of 
the  discharges  of  cholera  patients  is  probably  the  most  important 
matter  in  this  connection.  Before  they  are  finally  disposed  of, 
they  should  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  strong  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  or  mercuric  chloride,  these  quantities  should  be  twice 
the  volume  of  the  faeces,  and  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  before  being  thrown  away.  Mix- 
ing strong  sulphuric  acid  with  the  discharges  is  yet  better  to 
disinfect  them.  Even  after  this,  care  should  be  exercised  not  to 
throw  them  where,  by  perchance,  they  could  drain  into  a  water- 
supply. 

(4)  What  personal  precautions  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  cholera?  It  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  say  that  no  case  of 
cholera  has  ever  arisen  without  the  cholera  spirillum  having 
gained  entrance,  in  a  living  state,  to  the  alimentary  canal  by  the 
mouth. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  qualified  my  statement  by  say- 
ing, in  a  living  state.  Of  course,  no  dead  germ  could  do  any 
harm,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this,  it  is  usually 
necessary  for  the  living  germ  to  gain  entrance  to  the  alimentary 
canal  by  way  of  the  mouth  and  stomach  in  order  to  give  rise  to  a 
case  of  cholera.  The  interior  of  the  stomach  is  always,  normally, 
in  an  acid  condition,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  prevents  many  cases 
of  cholera. 

The  cholera  spirillum  having  been  taken  into  the  stomach 
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meets  the  gastric  juice;  and  as  we  know  acids  are  fatal  to  this 
germ,  it  is  but  a  comparatively  short  time  before  all  the  spirilla 
of  this  disease  are  killed.  They  pass  on  into  the  alimentary  canal, 
but  they  are  harmless,  because  they  have  been  killed  by  the  gas- 
tric juice.  A  year  or  more  ago,  a  celebrated  professor  in  Germany, 
whose  writings  on  hygiene  we  have  all  read,  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
the  cholera  spirillum  being  the  cause  of  cholera.  He  even  went 
so  far,  to  prove  his  assertion,  as  to  drink  water  impregnated  with 
the  cholera  spirillum. 

He  did  not  contract  the  disease.  Why  ?  Because  his  gastric 
juice  killed  the  spirilla  before  they  reached  his  alimentary  canal ; 
and  hence  they  were  harmless.  I  would  venture  the  assertion 
that,  had  he  introduced  that  same  infected  water  into  his  alimen- 
tary canal  by  way  of  the  rectum,  the  result  would  have  been  far 
diflFerent,  and  that  to  day  he  would  have  been  either  dead  or  a 
strong  advocate  in  opposition  to  his  own  theory.  Under  certain 
conditions,  the  interior  of  the  stomach  becomes  alkaline  for  a 
short  time. 

The  regurgitation  of  the  bile,  or  a  catarrhal  condition  having 
been  set  up,  or  the  imbibing  of  large  quantities  of  water  may  so 
dilute  or  neutralize  the  gastric  juice,  as  to  render  its  action  on 
this  germ  feeble  or  delayed.  It  is  these  cases,  more  particularly, 
which  are  the  subjects  of  cholera.  Hence  it  is  that  in  cholera 
countries  we  should  keep  our  digestive  organs  in  prime  condition, 
avoiding  all  those  things  which  are  liable  to  cause  a  change  in 
the  normal  acid  condition  of  the  stomach.  All  drinking  water 
should  be  boiled  ;  all  vegetables  should  be  thoroughly  cooked  ; 
all  food,  including  meats,  bread,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that 
passes  our  lips,  should  first  be  heated,  certainly  to  the  boiling- 
point  of  water.  Even  our  butter  should  be  heated,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool.  Ice  should  not  be  put  into  our  drinking  water, 
but  the  water  should  be  put  into  clean  bottles,  and  these  placed 
in  contact  with  the  ice.  The  whole  point  is  this, — do  not  eat  or 
drink  ajiythiyig  which  has  not  beeti  recently  subjected  to  at  least  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water. 

An  acid  wine  would  certainly  be  safer  to  use  than  beer,  but 
the  safest  drink  of  all,  and  the  one  less  liable  to  do  harm,  is picre 
water.  Persons  who  are  working  around  where  cholera  patients 
are,  or  who  are  nursing  them,  or  physicians  who  are  attending 
them,  should  be  particular  to  thoroughly  disinfect  their  clothing 
and  hands  before  mingling  with  healthy  individuals. 
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(5)  How  can  we  avoid  contracting  cholera  ? 

This  will  largely  depend  on  following  out  the  rules  and 
directions  given  under  the  fourth  heading  of  this  article. 

But  granting  that,  for  the  average  person,  he  cannot  be  sure 
about  the  purity  of  the  water  and  other  necessary  food. 

Under  this  head  it  will  be  best  to  allude  to  these  things  under 
two  divisions, — viz.,  food  and  drink.  All  food  should  be  thor- 
oughly cooked  ;  avoiding  all  green  uncooked  vegetables,  such  as 
lettuce,  celery,  onions,  radishes,  cucumbers,  etc.,  and  such  fruits 
ar>  strawberries,  cherries,  grapes,  etc.;  these  being  such  as  are  put 
into  the  mouth  whole,  without  the  skins  or  outer  coverings  being 
removed.  Along  with  these  I  would  certainly  place  most  of  our 
commoner  fruits,  such  as  watermelon,  cantaloupe,  banana,  peach, 
etc.,  especially  if  they  were  cut  in  sections  by  any  one  other  than 
oneself. 

Over-ripe  or  under- ripe  fruits  should  be  avoided,  on  account 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  troubles  likely  to  arise,  and  thus  lead  to 
an  abnormal  condition  of  either  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal, 
and  thus  predispose  to  the  propagation  of  the  cholera  spirillum, 
by  furnishing  an  alkaline  culture  field.  As  a  routine  practice,  it 
is  a  good  rule  always  to  acidulate  the  drinking  water,  or,  as  more 
palatable,  to  use  a  lemonade.  In  case  lemons  or  limes  cannot  be 
obtained,  a  substitute  can  be  made  of  citric  acid,  and  in  case  this 
latter  cannot  be  procured,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  added  to 
a  tumblerful  of  water  and  sweetened,  make  a  fairly  good  acid 
drink. 

Where  none  of  these  acids  can  be  procured,  vinegar  could 
be  used,  and  in  case  this  cannot  be  had,  then  drink  hot  tea  or 
coffee.  Avoid  ice-cream,  soda  water,  ginger  ale,  sarsaparilla 
drinks,  beer,  etc.  Avoid  fatigue  and  all  enervating  exercises,  as 
these,  by  lowering  our  "vital  resistance,"  may  predispose  to  the 
development  of  the  cholera  spirillum,  once  it  has  gained  access  to 
the  body. 

In  case  of  contamination  of  the  water-supply,  especially  of  a 
large  city,  where  immense  reservoirs  are  used,  the  only  thing  for 
an  individual  to  do  would  be  to  thoroughly  sterilize  all  the  water 
he  used,  either  for  cooking,  drinking,  or  bathing. 

The  question  of  the  purification  of  a  large  volume  of  water 
has,  indeed,  many  difiiculties  to  overcome.  The  source  of  the 
infection  can  be  corrected,  but  the  question  of  emptying  a  large 
reservoir  brings  up  the  query.  What  will  the  people  do  for  water, 
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while  you  are  disinfecting  the  reservoir  ?  This,  of  course,  will  be 
impracticable,  unless  a  town  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  a 
double  supply,  or  two  reservoirs,  so  that  while  one  supply  is 
being  purified,  the  other  will  furnish  the  water,  and  it,  in  turn, 
could  then  do  duty  while  the  other  one  is  being  cleaned  and  puri- 
fied. The  contamination  of  the  water-supply  of  a  community 
should  be  seduously  avoided,  for  no  greater  calamity  could  possi- 
bly befall  any  one,  than  to  have  their  drinking  water-supply  con- 
taminated with  the  cholera  spirillum. 


Xlie  Xherapeutic  Value  of  Bxercise. 


BY  RANDOLPH  FARIES,  M.D., 
Director  of  Physical  Education  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

HERAPEUTICS  is  the  most  essential  branch  of  medi- 
cine, because  it  treats  of  the  application  of  remedies 
and  the  curative  treatment  of  diseases.  There  is  not 
a  single  physician  who  will  deny  that  exercise  exerts 
a  tremendous  power  over  the  body ;  and  its  thera- 
peutic value  in  a  great  many  diseases  is  equal  to  if  not  greater 
than  that  of  drugs.  When  scientifically  prescribed, — and  by  sci- 
entifically I  mean  from  a  medicinal  stand-point, — it  is  capable  of 
producing  results  which  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  patient. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  prescribed  empirically,  the  results  may  be 
such  that  a  shattered  and  maimed  condition  of  the  physique  will 
remain  ever  after,  and  in  extreme  cases  death  may  follow.  The 
advantage  the  physician  possesses,  in  prescribing  exercise  as  a 
remedial  agent  for  his  patient  instead  of  a  drug,  is  that  he  is 
using  a  natural  means  which  is  physiologic  in  its  character  to 
overcome  the  diatheses  of  the  body  and  cure  the  diseases  of  it ; 
while  if  he  were  to  employ  drugs  he  would  be  using  an  unnatural 
force  and  one  usually  employed  to  change  pathologic  conditions 
to  those  of  a  physiologic  or  natural  state.  The  potency  of  exer- 
cise is  measured  not  simply  by  prescribing  it,  but  by  prescribing 
it  intelligently, — that  is,  by  using  it  when  needed  and  adding  to 
it  any  auxiliary  means,  such  as  drugs,  pure  air,  proper  and  nutri- 
tious food,  suitable  clothing,  bathing,  water,  either  mineral  or 
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pure  in  its  nature,  ventilation,  and  sunlight.  When  prescribing 
exercise  the  doctor  should  consider  heredity,  idiosyncrasies,  age, 
sex,  strength  of  constitution,  previous  diseases,  and  injuries  ; 
also  habits  and  temperament,  and  should  add  to  these  everything 
which  pertains  to  bodily  hygiene.  Few  persons  know  the  symp- 
toms of  exercise  when  it  is  doing  good,  and  still  fewer  recognize 
the  symptoms  which  are  the  prodromes  to  overwork  and  exhaus- 
tion, whereafter  disease  frequently  follows.  The  symptoms  of 
exercise,  when  correctly  applied,  will  be  increase  of  appetite, 
increase  in  bodily  weight  (training  and  persons  with  a  great 
amount  of  adipose  tissue  excepted),  bright  color  of  skin,  the 
heart-beats  are  regular  and  full,  there  is  an  increase  in  pulmonary 
capacity,  the  normal  sounds  will  be  clear  and  distinct,  the  mus- 
cles contract  more  readily  and  become  harder,  will-power  is 
strengthened  if  the  exercise  be  a  voluntary  one,  the  nerves  re- 
spond to  stimuli  more  quickly,  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
assimilate  food  more  readily,  accomplishing  bodily  construction 
with  little  or  no  waste  of  energy,  sleep  is  of  the  soundest  and 
most  refreshing  kind,  and  the  cornea  will  present  a  glassy,  bright 
appearance.  If  the  exercise  prescribed  be  doing  harm,  the  symp- 
toms will  be  just  the  opposite  of  those  when  good  is  resulting, 
and  we  find  the  appetite  impaired  or  lost,  bodily  weight  is  de- 
creased, the  skin  blanched  or  pale,  the  cardiac  impulse  is  dimin- 
ished in  force  and  may  be  irregular,  hypertrophy  with  dilatation 
and  even  valvular  disease  may  follow,  the  pulmonary  air  cells 
become  very  much  distended,  if  the  exercise  be  one  that  has 
called  upon  the  lungs  to  any  great  extent,  a  slight  vesicular 
murmur  can  be  heard  upon  auscultation,  and  if  the  exercise  has 
been  one  calling  for  repeated  strain  one  will  hear  a  slight  bron- 
chial rale,  the  lungs  may  become  emphysematous  which  may 
lead  to  phthisis,  the  muscles  do  not  contract  quickly  nor  to  their 
fullest  extent,  they  become  flabby  and  have  a  doughy  feel,  a  dis- 
inclination to  work  comes  on,  which  diminishes  will-power,  the 
disposition  will  become  irritable,  the  nerves  respond  to  stimuli 
less  quickly,  food  is  badly  assimilated  throughout  the  body,  sleep 
is  supplanted  by  restlessness  and  wakefulness,  and  the  cornea  has 
a  dull  appearance. 

Many  physicians  prescribe  exercise,  never  dreaming  that 
they  are  already  adding  coals  to  the  fire  of  the  disease  for  which 
they  prescribed  it.  For  example,  one  physician  will  tell  a  patient 
who  is  suffering  from  brain  overwork  to  take  riding  lessons,  for- 
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getting  that  mental  operations  are  required  to  learn  to  sit  prop- 
erly and  guide  the  animal  at  first ;  another  will  advise  bicycle- 
riding  which  also  requires  mental  effort.  From  this  we  learn 
that  no  voluntary  movement  should  be  prescribed  for  a  person 
suffering  with  mental  trouble,  and,  in  fact,  one  may  be  compelled 
from  the  strength  of  constitution  of  the  patient  to  begin  his  or 
her  treatment  by  first  insisting  upon  a  rest  in  bed. 

There  is  nothing  which  will  add  to  the  usefulness  of  a  life 
and  be  so  great  a  protection  from  disease  as  exercise  properly 
indulged  in.  By  what  mechanism  does  exercise  manifest  its 
value  as  a  therapeutic  agent?  By  bringing  into  play  the  organs 
of  movement, — namely,  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  the  nerves  and 
muscles,  which  stimulate  every  part  of  the  human  frame  by 
sending  new  blood  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body  and  carrying 
old  away.  Let  us  analyze  the  therapeutic  value  of  exercise  in 
reference  to  brain  overwork  brought  about  by  study,  over- 
anxiety,  and  the  many  moral  responsibilities  one  constantly 
encounters.  When  the  intellectual  organs  are  taxed  for  a  long 
period  the  brain  is  kept  active,  nervous  changes  are  manifesting 
themselves  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  in  the  brain-cells,  waste 
products,  especially  urates  and  uric  acid,  are  produced,  combus- 
tion increases  the  cerebral  temperature  by  sending  more  blood  to 
the  part,  the  strain  upon  the  nervous  mass  gradually  but  surely 
becomes  too  great  and  nervous  exhaustions  of  all  sorts  follow, 
and,  alas,  when  it  is  too  late,  insanity  overtakes  the  student. 

Prescribe  an  involuntary  exercise  and  what  will  be  the 
result  ?  The  blood  will  be  drawn  from  the  brain  to  the  part  em- 
ployed because  wherever  there  is  movement  there  we  shall  find 
the  blood  flowing  in  greater  quantities  ;  and  in  this  way  we 
deplete  the  overcharged  blood-vessels  in  the  cerebral  mass,  and 
in  so  doing  have  decreased  the  temperature  of  the  brain  ;  further, 
we  have  changed  the  place  of  the  production  of  waste  materials, 
and  in  this  way  have  rid  the  brain  of  being  exposed  to  their 
toxic  effects,  moreover  the  life  and  death,  or  production  and 
destruction,  of  the  brain-cells  have  been  diminished,  on  account 
of  a  smaller  amount  of  blood  going  to  the  brain  and  no  cerebral 
energy  is  expended  because  the  exercise  is  automatic  and  calls 
for  no  stimulation  of  the  will.  The  additional  point  gained,  as 
to  the  therapeutic  value  of  an  involuntary  exercise,  is  that  we 
have  eliminated  the  action  of  the  brain  and  have  thus  conserved 
just  so  much  nervous  energy,  because  the  spinal  cord  takes  the 
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place  of  the  brain  and  the  blood  goes  to  this  part  of  the  nervous 
system  in  greater  quantities  instead  of  going  to  the  brain. 

Take  another  use  of  exercise  and  apply  it  to  the  brain  where 
we  find  a  need  for  it  by  stimulating  the  motor  centres  through  the 
will  in  cases  of  infantile  palsies,  so  that  we  may  get  the  child  to 
endeavor  to  use  its  limbs  and  frequently  we  overcome  this  dis- 
ease, in  a  great  measure,  by  using  exercise  in  conjunction  with 
diflferent  kinds  of  apparatus.  If  the  surgeon  would  not  give  up 
in  despair,  in  reference  to  these  cases,  but  endeavor  by  one  means 
or  another  to  get  the  child  to  use  its  will-power  I  am  sure  more 
numerous  and  more  satisfactory  would  be  the  results.  The  diffi- 
culty often  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  child  is  not  shown  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  amount  of  movement  she  or  he  has. 
More  attention  should  be  paid  to  developing  the  child's  will- 
power to  work  in  harmony  with  the  organs  of  movement  and 
especially  the  muscles,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  have  its  own  way 
and  rebel  against  doing  anything  which  will  cause  it  to  exert  all 
the  energy  it  has  to  move  the  affected  parts  ;  by  so  doing  I  am 
sure  the  child  would  learn  to  use  the  affected  part  with  a  great 
deal  of  advantage. 

Nervous  maladies  are  found  everywhere,  and  the  evil  results 
are  too  well  known  by  the  physician  to  need  any  discussion. 
Could  the  myriads  of  men  and  women  who  suffer  with  nervous 
diseases  only  know  the  therapeutic  value  of  exercise,  they  would 
exercise  enough  to  bring  their  shattered  bodies  back  to  a  state  of 
good  health,  and  would  not  drag  through  their  daily  work  and 
care  eagerly  waiting  for  bedtime  to  arrive.  Some  will  say  I  have 
exercised  and  it  has  done  me  no  good.  Alas  !  it  is  too  true  ;  but 
why  ?  Because  no  medicinal  examination  has  been  sought,  no 
advice  from  a  physician  has  been  asked  for,  no  laws  of  bodily 
hygiene  have  been  followed,  nothing  but  spasmodic  work  has 
been  taken,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  exercise  has  been 
taken  too  violently,  too  soon  after  eating,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  an  empiricist,  or,  still  worse,  under  no  guidance  at  all. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  exercise  also  holds  a  high  place  in 
the  public  hygiene  of  our  land.  Constantly  great  changes  are 
being  made  in  the  study  of  medicine,  changes  which  are  for  the 
better  and  which  are  of  priceless  value  to  our  nation,  everywhere 
sound  judgment  is  beginning  to  assert  itself,  and  the  question  of 
exercise  is  now  recognized  as  holding  a  most  important  thera- 
peutic value  throughout  our  land.    The  leading  educators  have 
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beeu  convinced  of  the  value  of  exercise  when  therapeutically 
applied,  and  have  given  it  its  proper  place  in  the  curriculum  in 
the  institutions  with  which  they  are  connected. 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  his  excellent  little  work,'  shows 
conclusively  how  greatly  exercise  influences  bodily  change,  and 
says:  "Above  all,  educational  wants  are  limited  in  kind  and 
degree,  and  the  physical  man,  woman,  and  child  are  what  the 
growing  state  most  needs.  This  is  because  nature  must  have  a 
good  foundation  to  start  with,  or  man's  mental,  moral,  spiritual, 
physical,  and  social  being  will  be  as  naught.  If  you  give  nature 
but  half  a  chance  and  apply  exercise  judiciously  to  her  needs, 
she  will  with  little  trouble  and  without  detriment  so  adjust  her 
springs  of  action  that  a  most  healthful  physique  will  follow.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  apply  exercise  wrongly  to  nature,  her  laws 
will  remain  the  same,  and,  instead  of  being  able  to  change  her 
laws,  one  will  find  that  the  laws  change  the  person  who  tries  to 
take  exercise  by  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  trouble 
will  positively  ensue  which  will  leave  the  body  weakened  forever. ' ' 

Exercise  modifies  every  tissue  in  our  bodies,  and  the  result 
of  the  modification  will  be  for  good  or  evil  accorSing  to  the 
judiciousness  or  injudiciousness  with  which  we  apply  it.  It  has 
long  been  known  by  physiologists  that  function  makes  the  struct- 
ure of  every  organ  and  tissue  we  possess,  which  is  simply  saying 
that  the  body  adjusts  itself,  or  the  difi"erent  parts  which  control 
it,  by  applying  movements  to  its  different  parts.  The  integrity 
of  an  organ  or  tissue  depends  upon  the  persistence  of  function, 
and  it  is  through  this  persistence  that  we  see  muscles  kept  strong 
and  healthy,  the  internal  organs  undergoing  changes,  joints 
modified  and  becoming  easily  moved,  ever  changing  in  structure, 
and  the  brain  strengthening,  enlarging,  and  modifying  its  con- 
volutions. If  muscular  tissue  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
repose  too  long,  we  find  its  fibres  weakened  because  they  become 
clogged  up  with  fat  and  other  materials,  the  muscle  will  atrophy, 
and  this  influence  will  be  felt  by  adjoining  muscles.  Besides  this, 
we  find  the  joints  are  affected  and  their  movements  are  retarded, 
because  they  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  muscular  action,  and 
in  extreme  cases  where  there  is  a  want  of  action  the  bones 
become  ankylosed, — in  other  words,  they  are  ossified,  and  an 
iratnovable  articulation  is  the  result.  Is  not  the  therapeutic 
value  of  exercise  beyond  measure  in  such  cases  when  we  know 

>  Wear  and  Tear,  or  Hints  for  the  Overworked,  p.  9. 
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that  a  joint  may  regain  its  function  and  the  mobility  of  it  be 
re  established  by  usiug  it  either  actively  or  passively  ?  Surely  no 
one  will  deny  this  value. 

Further,  let  us  see  what  exercise  does  for  the  heart  and 
lungs.  One  must  understand  what  the  heart  is  and  what  the 
luugs  are  before  being  able  to  realize  what  a  powerful  efiFect  exer- 
cise has  upon  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  heart  is  a  muscle 
and  the  lungs  are  the  organs  of  respiration,  composed  chiefly  of 
elastic  tissue,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  pair  of  bellows.  Exer- 
cise enlarges  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  makes  them  more 
elastic,  they  become  firmer  and  stronger,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
change  that  the  blood  is  driven  more  energetically  through  the 
blood  vessels  to  the  different  parts  of  our  body.  A  strong  heart 
has  an  especial  influence  over  our  lungs,  because  it  sends  the 
blood  with  greater  force  to  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  relieves 
us  more  quickly  of  breathlessness  by  modifying  the  passive  pul- 
monary congestion,  which  is  a  concomitant  of  certain  exercises. 
The  lungs  are  benefited  by  exercise  by  having  their  air-cells 
brought  into  action,  causing  them  to  expand  and  thus  increase  in 
size  and  strength. 

Further,  the  functional  changes  which  occur  during  exercise, 
when  scientifically  applied,  must  be  regulated  by  the  nervous 
system,  which  is  the  agent  that  governs  every  organic  function 
in  our  whole  body.  Should  there  be  any  disturbance  in  the 
nervous  system,  we  immediately  find  the  various  organs  suffering 
as  to  their  function, — eg.,  the  slightest  injuries  to  the  nerves, 
spinal  cord,  or  brain  will  produce  contractions,  convulsions, 
atrophies,  and  paralyses  of  muscles  ;  the  diff"erent  glands  will  be 
affected,  and  the  heart  and  lungs  will  also  suffer.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  the  whole  nervous  system  may  be  strengthened  by 
exercise,  just  as  muscles  are  ;  by  this  I  mean  the  number  of  cells 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  be  enlarged  by  exercise,  and 
the  nerve-fibres  themselves  may  also  be  enlarged  in  just  the  same 
way  that  muscular  fibres  are.  What  the  limit  of  increase  may  be 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  these  structures 
are  enlarged,  b2cause  we  know  that  persons  increase  as  to  their 
will-power,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  nervous  vibration 
taking  place  in  the  cerebral  cells,  produced  by  difi'erent  kinds  of 
stimuli. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Luys,  in  his  work  on  "The  Brain,"  has 
proved  that,  after  a  limb  had  lost  its  function,  certain  parts  of 
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the  gray  matter  underwent  atrophy,  which  was  due  to  defective 
action  of  the  motor  cells  ;  hence,  if  such  an  action  can  cause 
a  want  of  development  in  these  cells,  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude 
that,  exercise  can  increase  the  size  and  development  of  these 
cells,  and  since  the  brain  is  directly  connected  with  the  spinal 
cord  and  the  spinal  cord  with  the  nerves,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
the  same  development  would  take  place  in  these  tissues.  It  is 
a  well-established  fact  that  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are 
developed  by  men  who  use  their  arms  and  legs  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. We  also  know  in  idiots  the  convolutions  are  very  poorly 
developed,  and  in  some  instances  they  are  nearly  smooth  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  brains  of  men  who  in  life  were  on  an  intel- 
lectual plane  much  above  the  average  of  their  fellow-men,  show 
convolutions  of  a  most  emphatic  character.  These  conclusions 
point  decidedly  to  the  fact  that  will-power  may  be  strengthened 
by  exercise,  because  the  person  who  is  capable  of  undergoing 
systematic  exercise  puts  himself  or  herself  through  a  discipline 
which  constantly  requires  volition  to  come  into  play,  and  the 
very  habituation  to  work  produces  greater  energy  of  will  power, 
which  is  productive  of  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  force  in  the 
nature  of  the  person  exercising  ;  and  not  infrequently  the  moral 
force  thus  produced  changes  a  man  from  an  immoral  to  a  moral 
being,  because  it  is  through  his  exercise  that  he  has  developed 
the  qualities  of  precision,  perseverance,  courage,  decision,  fore- 
thought, self-control,  patience,  endurance,  unselfishness,  and 
many  other  qualities.  Again,  we  not  infrequently  find  persons 
whose  very  soul  engages  in  the  exercise  they  indulge  in,  and 
this  appeals  to  their  spiritual  nature.  Hence  it  is  but  fair  to 
conclude  that  exercise  also  has  a  spiritual  influence  upon  man- 
kind. So  often  do  we  find  persons  averse  to  taking  exercise, 
because  they  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  of  its  abuses, 
while  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  its  uses.  They  have  heard 
of  one  person  dying  from  consumption  brought  about  by  exer- 
cise, another  from  heart-disease  from  the  same  cause,  a  third 
from  ruptures  of  various  sorts,  a  fourth  from  too  long  a  walk, 
and  so  on  ;  and  they  are  right  in  their  belief, — that  is,  that  the 
trouble  was  started  by  exercise,  but  in  how  many  cases  did  the 
person  seek  the  advice  of  a  physician  at  the  outset  ?  Not  one,  I 
venture  to  say. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  exercise  exerts  a  great  influence 
upon  cell-life,  and  we  find  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cells  of 
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all  kinds  produced  and  destroyed  by  exercise.  Exercise  not 
only  increases  cell-production,  as  I  have  already  alluded  to,  but 
it  also  gives  greater  vitality  to  every  cell  in  our  bodies  when 
scientifically  applied.  Protoplasm  is  cleansed  and  recleansed, 
produced  and  reproduced,  by  exercise,  by  being  purified  while 
in  the  blood,  and  hence  a  better  tissue  results,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  nervous,  muscular,  elastic,  or  osseous ;  and  especially  so 
when  everything  pertaining  to  bodily  hygiene  is  added.  More- 
over, more  bodily  energy  is  acquired,  and  it  is  also  of  a  more 
lasting  nature  when  exercise  has  been  used  properly,  instead  of 
being  abused  as  it  is  in  many  cases.  The  metabolic  changes 
which  are  brought  about  by  exercise  are  the  very  conditions 
which  sustain  the  equilibrium  throughout  our  bodies.  The  selec- 
tive power  of  the  cell  is  made  more  manifest  according  to  the 
integrity  of  the  mass  of  protoplasm  supplying  it.  Anything 
that  interferes  with,  injures,  or  alters  the  blood-current  will 
change  the  normal  relations  between  the  flow  of  blood  and  the 
tissues  supplied,  and  here  we  find  metabolic  changes  concerned, 
because  they  depend  upon  blood-supply  and  tissue  change.  If 
we  use  exercise  judiciously  we  may  by  it  bring  a  perverted  tis- 
sue back  to  the  normal  and  re-establish  a  function  which  seemed 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  lost,  and  if  not  lost  at  least  greatly 
impaired.  Metabolic  changes  are  affected  in  many  ways, — e.g.,  by 
a  general  atonic  condition  of  the  vasomotor  system,  atheroma  of 
blood-vessels,  a  paretic  state  of  the  trophic  nerves,  a  feeble  con- 
dition of  the  heart  and  by  a  lack  of  exercise  itself.  If  we  apply 
exercise  to  the  foregoing  condition  we  may  so  tone  up  the  system 
that  the  existing  trouble  will  disappear,  or  at  least  be  so  greatly 
benefited  that  no  evil  result  will  follow,  which  would  have  fol- 
lowed had  exercise  been  omitted. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  anaemia  and  leucocythaemia  are 
characterized  by  changes  in  the  blood,  which  are  traceable  to  a 
disordered  metabolism,  and  these  diseases  may  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  exercise,  especially  if  nutritious  food,  attention  to 
hygiene,  and  some  of  the  preparations  of  iron  be  added.  Gout, 
rheumatism,  Bright's  disease,  consumption,  heart-diseases  of  all 
kinds,  all  kinds  of  deformities  due  to  muscular  action,  such  as 
lordosis,  scoliosis,  talipes  calcaneus,  talipes  equino-valgus,  tali- 
pes varus,  talipes  equinus,  talipes  valgus,  hollow  chests,  round 
shoulders,  drooping  shoulders,  a  condition  where  one  carries 
the  head  forward  and  downward,  feeble-minded  children,  hepa- 
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tic  and  gastro-intestinal  troubles  may  be  treated  by  exercise. 
The  value  of  exercise  in  gout  and  rheumatism  manifests  itself  by 
driving  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  in  this  way  all 
the  tissues  which  are  contaminated  with  an  excess  of  urates  and 
uric  acid  are  bathed  with  new  blood  which  carries  these  waste 
materials  to  the  kidneys  for  elimination  from  the  body.  In 
Bright' s  disease  the  kidneys  themselves  may  receive  such  a  thor- 
ough washing  by  the  blood  that  the  patient  may  receive  no 
end  of  benefit ;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  in  prescribing 
exercise  for  one  suffering  with  this  malady,  least  too  great  an 
action  should  be  called  for  by  the  kidneys  in  the  elimination  of 
waste  products. 

Exercise  for  consumptives  may  be  either  active  or  passive. 
When  it  is  active, — that  is,  if  the  patient  indulges  in  it  himself, — 
he  should  always  do  so  under  the  direction  of  a  physician  so  that 
the  disease  may  be  benefited  instead  of  aggravated.  If  passive, 
— that  is,  by  the  treatment  of  massage, — it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  too  much  rubbing  and  too  long  a  stance  will  often  be  more 
productive  of  harm  than  of  good.  The  course  a  person  suffering 
with  weak  lungs  should  pursue,  if  engaging  in  active  exercise, 
should  consist  of  breathing  exercises  which  are  productive  of 
long  inhalations  and  exhalations,  movements  of  all  kinds  should 
be  indulged  in,  but  these  should  always  keep  pace  with  the 
amount  of  strength  possessed  by  the  patient,  exercise  should  be 
taken  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  bathing  should  be 
taken  carefully  and  judiciously.  The  only  rule  to  go  by  in  bath- 
ing is  to  take  the  bath  one  has  been  accustomed  to  all  their  life. 

Weak  hearts  and  heart-diseases  are  benefited  by  exercise 
just  as  other  muscular  tissue  ;  but  greater  care  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  the  heart  because  its  anatomy  is  much  more  complex  and 
its  nervous  mechanism  much  more  delicate  and  intricate  than 
that  governing  other  muscles  in  general ;  and  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  of  rest  and  action  that  the  other  muscles  are. 

In  the  application  of  exercise  to  deformities,  the  actions  of 
the  muscles  causing  the  deformities  should  be  known,  and  also 
those  muscles  which  act  antagonistically,  because  it  will  be  found 
that  the  latter  are  the  ones  whose  action,  when  properly  under- 
stood and  used,  will  correct  the  existing  trouble.  Further,  the 
physician  when  using  any  group  or  groups  of  muscles  to  over- 
come a  deformity,  no  matter  whether  it  be  a  spinal  curvature,  a 
hollow  chest,  or  one  of  the  many  forms  of  deformed  feet,  should 
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always  bear  in  mind  that  the  development  of  muscular  tissue  and 
stamina  is  slow  and  will  often  take  months  and  even  years  to  effect 
a  cure,  and  hence  he  should  never  despair  if,  after  an  apparently 
fair  trial,  he  has  failed.  The  deformity  will  be  corrected  if  the 
physician  only  has  the  determination  to  stick  to  his  work. 

Feeble-minded  children  are  greatly  benefited  by  exercise,  be- 
cause it  not  only  increases  the  vital  activity  of  all  the  tissues  in 
their  bodies  by  increasing  the  blood-supply  of  every  part,  but  also 
because  exercise  may  be  prescribed  which  is  extremely  simple  at 
first  and  which  may  be  made  more  difficult  each  day  until  the 
mind  of  the  child  is  receiving  the  severest  kind  of  discipline,  in 
fact,  a  discipline  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  that  received  by  any 
study  it  may  pursue  in  school ;  in  such  a  case  the  exercise  should 
always  be  a  voluntary  one.  In  a  case  where  a  child  is  suffering 
from  brain  overwork  which  leads  to  nervous  debility  and  exhaus- 
tion, if  an  absolute  rest  is  not  essential,  theexerciseshould  always 
be  an  involuntary  one  or  one  that  does  not  require  mental  opera- 
tions, and  even  then  the  physician  should  have  the  symptoms  of 
fatigue,  overwork,  and  exhaustion  at  his  finger-ends  so  that  he 
may  not  be  censured  for  doing  the  child  more  harm  than  good, 
and  in  order  that  he  may  recognize  them  the  moment  they  appear 
so  as  to  discontinue  the  prescribed  course  the  child  is  taking. 
When  the  above  precautions  are  not  observed,  we  frequently  find 
a  pseudo-typhoid  fever  resulting,  and  in  some  cases  a  fever  pre- 
sents itself  which  resembles  intermittent ;  if,  however,  the  exer- 
cise be  stopped  these  will  disappear. 

When  exercise  is  prescribed  for  liver  and  digestive  troubles 
one  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  a  most  accurate  account  of  the 
constitutional  effect  they  are  producing  upon  the  patient  and 
should  immediately  employ  any  drug  in  his  possession  to  conjoin 
with  exercise,  and  after  the  case  is  well  under  way  the  drug 
should  be  discontinued,  but  the  patient  watched  very  carefully  ; 
n  this  way  much  valuable  time  will  be  gained  in  curing  the  case. 
In  gastro-intestinal  troubles  we  find  the  appetite  failing  because 
the  walls  of  these  organs  are  suffering  from  paresis,  the  muscular 
coats  lose  their  irritability,  in  consequence  of  which  the  functions 
suffer  and  hence  the  organs  grow  weaker.  Exercise  will  over- 
come this  when  correctly  prescribed. 

Obesity  is  a  condition  brought  about  by  a  defective  dissimi- 
lation of  fat,  and  if  exercise  be  correctly  used,  adding  to  it  the 
proper  kind  of  diet,  it  can  be  easily  remedied  ;  in  this  way  the 
26 
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patient  builds  up  muscular  tissue  and  improves  his  or  her  condi- 
tion by  getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  adipose  tissue.  Exercise  is 
of  extreme  importance  in  regulating  the  nutrition  in  our  body  and 
is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  health.  It  also  tends  to 
bring  every  condition  of  our  bodies  to  a  state  of  equilibrium 
whereby  health  is  obtained  and  maintained. 


Intellectual  Work  and  L.ongfevit>-. 


BY  JAMES  J.  WALSH,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Philadelphia. 


[HE  impression  prevails  generally  that  a  life  devoted  to 
intellectual  work  is  usually  not  a  long  one.  The 
assumption  seems  to  be  that  the  drain  upon  vital 
nerve  force,  of  years  of  continuous  intellectual  effort, 
exhausts  nature's  store  of  energy  before  its  appointed 
time.  When  scientific  men,  for  instance,  are  taken  off  between 
their  50th  and  60th  year,  the  explanation  at  once  suggests  itself 
that  it  was  devotion  to  scientific  work  that  brought  on  their  early 
demise. 

"  Not  work  but  worry  that  kills,"  some  one  has  well  said,  in 
contradiction  to  this  impression,  and  the  necrological  list  for  the 
last  year  or  two  of  men  eminent  in  scientific  medical  circles  forms 
an  interesting  commentary  on  the  question  at  issue. 

Louis  Florentin  Calmeil,  M.D.,  the  distinguished  French 
specialist  in  psychological  medicine,  died  March  11,  1895,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  97.  For  seventy-five  years  he  has  been  doing  work 
in  medicine  and  the  allied  sciences  that  has  kept  his  name  promi- 
nently before  his  contemporaries  at  least  in  France. 

Baron  Felix  Hippolyte  Larrey,  the  distinguished  French  mili- 
tary surgeon,  after  whom  iS  named  the  amputation  of  election  at 
the  shoulder,  died  October  7,  1895,  at  the  age  of  87.  He  had 
gone  through  the  exhausting  labors  of  hospital  service  in  the 
Crimea  and  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  had  served  a  campaign  in 
Algiers,  and  had  lived  through  the  troublous  times  of  1848  and 
187 1  in  France,  and  yet  was  hearty  to  the  last. 

Alphonse  Guerin,  another  distinguished  French  surgeon,  was 
78  when  he  died  last  year. 
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The  worry  and  sense  of  responsibility,  almost  necessarily 
incidental  to  their  work,  does  not  seem  to  shorten  the  lives  of  sur- 
geons, for  three  distinguished  German  surgeons,  one  English,  and 
one  Scandinavian  all  died  last  year  at  advanced  ages. 

Wilhelm  Meyer,  the  discoverer  of  adenoid  vegetations  in  the 
pharynx,  died  at  Copenhagen  in  June,  at  the  age  of  81. 

Franz  von  Reid,  at  Jena,  also  died  in  June,  aged  85.  Many  an 
American  student  of  surgery  abroad  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  remembers  cordially  the  kindly  old  professor. 

Adolphe  von  Bardeleben,  the  professor  of  surgery  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  died  September  24,  aged  76. 

Karl  Thiersch,  to  whom  the  world  owes  so  much  for  his 
improvements  in  the  technique  of  skin-grafting,  died  April  28, 
in  lyeipsic,  where  he  had  been  so  long  professor  of  surgery,  at  the 
age  of  73. 

Nor  do  men  who  devote  themselves  continuously  to  scientific 
investigation  along  certain  lines  in  medicine  seem  to  pay  for  fame 
in  shortness  of  life. 

Karl  Ludwig,  the  distinguished  professor  of  physiology  at 
L,eipsic  since  1865,  and  for  ten  years  before  that  in  Vienna,  and 
whose  whole  life  has  been  a  series  of  the  most  patient,  pains- 
taking, and  laborious  investigations  (we  may  add  also  most  suc- 
cessful), died  April  26,  aged  79. 

Professor  Felix  Hoppe  Seyler,  who  died  August  12,  at  the 
age  of  70,  had  been,  for  many  years,  the  most  distinguished  in- 
vestigator in  physiological  chemistry  alive,  and  many  a  student 
has  gone  to  the  University  of  Strasburg  because  of  the  fame  of 
his  name. 

When  Huxley  died,  June  29,  he  was  past  70,  and  his  had 
been  a  life  typically  full  of  patient,  arduous  investigation,  solid, 
rational,  scientific  teaching,  and  brilliant,  if  not  always  orthodox, 
and  original  writing. 

Pasteur  was  73,  and  worked  on  till  the  end.  From  the  time 
in  the  early  fifties,  when  drunk  with  the  wine  of  the  joy  of  dis- 
covery, he  staggered  up  against  a  fellow-student  in  the  Rue 
d'Ulm  with  the  words,  "  Jeviensde  faire  une  grande  decouverte" 
(I  have  j  ust  made  a  great  discovery);  he  was  coming  from  his  labo- 
ratory where  he  had  just  demonstrated  the  right  and  left  polar- 
izing properties  of  the  two  varieties  of  tartaric  acid  crystals,  up  to 
the  day  almost  of  his  death,  few  lives  have  been  filled  with  more 
persistent  or  more  arduous  work.    What  a  glorious  catalogue  it 
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makes,  studies  in  wine,  vinegar,  parasites  of  silkworms,  beer, 
chicken  cholera,  anthrax  rabies.  Any  one  of  them  seemingly  a 
life  work,  yet  each  taken  up  in  succession,  the  problems  in  it 
solved,  and  then  on  to  the  next. 

He  lived  longer  than  most  men,  beyond  the  span  assigned 
by  the  Psalmist,  and  would  probably  have  eaten  his  heart  out  in 
morbid  impatience  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  spend  time  in  idle 
leisure. 

Our  own  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  a  type  of  an  ex- 
tremely busy  man,  accomplishing  the  supposed  impossible,  suc- 
ceeding at  literature  and  in  the  most  exacting  of  the  professions, 
and  yet  living  to  be  85. 

We  would  be  tempted  to  conclude  after  a  list  like  that  of  the 
deaths  in  one  year  that  the  ideal  state  of  life  for  those  who 
desired  longevity  was  that  of  a  successful  surgeon  or  scientific 
investigator.  The  conclusion  would  have  much  more  truth  in 
it  than  the  prevailing  impression  as  to  the  brevity  of  their  lives. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that,  given  a  certain  amount  of  vital 
energy,  its  conservation  will  be  best  studied  by  orderly,  regular, 
and  constant  employment  at  some  work  that  is  at  once  absorbing 
in  itself  and  satisfactory  in  its  results.  Work  of  itself,  when  not 
excessive,  is  a  tonic  and  stimulant  rather  than  a  depressant  of 
vital  energy.  Intellectual  work,  instead  of  being  incompatible 
with  the  full  cycle  of  allotted  life  to  the  organism,  is  rather  an 
additional  factor  in  securing  the  completeness  of  life  by  rounding 
out,  developing,  and  satisfying  the  higher  faculties. 


Xlie  Microbe  of  Luxury. 

BY  LAURA  J.  WILSON, 
St.  Paris,  Ohio. 

UR  "around  the  world"  temperance  organizer,  Miss 
Jessie  Ackerman,  tells  us  of  many  interesting  sights, 
and  makes  American  daughters  feel  that  "  we  are 
blessed  among  women." 

She  has  been  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  at  the  table 
of  the  lowly,  and  through  it  all  lives  to  record  upon  her  finger- 
tips the  contented,  happy  woman.  In  two  countries,  Siam  and 
Alaska,  woman's  fate  is  most  cruel  ;  it  is  but  little  wonder  that 
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the  heatlieu  mothers  often  yield  to  the  impulse  and  strargle  tl  e 
bab}-  girls,  that  they  may  escape  life  with  its  hard  burdens. 

When  we  read  ^nd  the  mind  dwells  ttpon  these  Oriental 
countries,  we  feel  greatly  oppressed.  But  half  the  art  of  living 
is  in  the  art  of  forgetting,  so  we  shut  it  out  and  forget. 

Goethe,  the  son  of  warm-hearted,  home-loving  Germany, 
dwelt  much  upon  the  cultivating  of  contentment. 

Contentment  to  find  joy  in  a  quiet  moonlight  scene,  the 
blowing  of  the  night  wind,  or  see  great  beauty  in  the  mass  of 
fleecy  clouds  piled  up  in  the  west  for  the  resting  of  the  sun. 

All  nature  tries  in  her  simple,  humble  way  to  alleviate  the 
trials  and  sadness  of  man. 

The  strong  heart,  the  cultured  heart,  needs  not  the  hand  of 
art  and  luxury  to  bring  the  thrill  of  happiness  and  contentment. 
They  want  nature  around  and  overhead,  and  in  the  places  they  call 
home  must  be  faces  who  plainly  show  the  fact  that  the  body  is 
more  than  raiment  and  the  life  is  more  than  meat. 

We  talk  of  high  tarifi"  as  good  for  the  people,  and  bemoan 
the  fact  that  we  are  forced  to  see  the  law  removed,  believing  this 
removal  to  be  the  cause  of  much  national  discontent. 

Let  high  tariff  rule  or  free  trade,  the  worm  still  lives,  for 
much  of  this  surging  unrest  comes  from  the  disease  of  luxury. 

Humanity  thinks  more  of  the  raiment  than  of  the  body,  and 
life  was  given  that  they  might  feast. 

The  banker's  wife  rides  out  in  her  victoria,  coachman,  foot- 
man, and  prancing  bays.  She  may  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  patricians  of  the  land,  or  there  may  be  the  scent  of  other 
days. 

In  her  gorgeous  silks  and  cape  of  many  colors  she  shines 
forth  to  be  admired,  and  become  the  pattern  of  the  poor,  tired 
shop  girl,  who  has  already  a  mistaken  idea  of  happiness.  The 
banker's  wife  not  only  appeared  vulgar,  but  so"wed  the  seed  of 
luxury  and  discontent  in  hearts  that  earn  their  daily  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  are  thus  tempted  to  spend  it  in  cheap 
finery. 

While  I  would  not  restrict  the  wardrobe  of  a  woman  to 
gowns  of  a  matter-of-fact  cut,  I  would  have  the  rich  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  A  woman  has  no  more  right 
to  wear  rich  laces  and  flowers  upon  the  street  of  a  city  than  has 
her  husband  to  appear  at  his  store  or  office  in  an  evening  suit 
and  lavenders. 
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Let  the  street  suit  be  of  a  becoming  color  and  neat  fit,  reserv- 
ing the  dainty  tea-gown  and  rich  satins  for  home  and  evening 
wear. 

Not  a  more  irritating  sight  ever  comes  to  my  eyes  than  a 
round-shouldered  creature  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion, — fashion 
that  requires  a  sacrifice  four  times  a  year,  while  beauty  stands 
quivering  in  the  background. 

Bring  out  the  curves  and  shine  up  the  skin  of  the  body.  For 
with  pride  of  body  comes  refined  and  simple  ideas  of  dressing. 
Also  new  health  that  will  help  destroy  this  microbe  disease  of 
luxury  and  the  restless  fever  discontent. 

Let  us  as  American  women  make  the  next  "  around  the 
world"  missionary  have  good  cause  to  say,  In  America  I  find  so 
many  women  who  think  their  homes  are  built  exactly  right,  who 
think  their  husbands  are  kinder  than  their  sweethearts,  who  think 
that  to  a  great  extent  they  make  their  own  joys,  and  other  people 
send  the  sorrow.  A  strong  antidote  for  this  sorrow  thrown  into 
woman's  heart  is  to  cultivate  contentment  with  one's  surround- 
ings, after  everything  has  been  done  to  better  them.  A  study  of 
the  laws  of  thrift  and  health.  It  is  most  pleasant  if  we  awaken 
in  the  night,  a  rain-storm  beats  against  the  earth,  that  a  neat  roll 
of  bank  bills  may  be  called  ours.  On  the  other  hand,  we  almost 
grow  to  hate  the  gaudy  hat  that  in  the  store  had  such  an  air  of 
elegance.  Be  we  rich  or  poor,  let  us  remember,  though  we  live 
in  the  valley  of  sorrow,  that  if  we  are  worthy  of  better  days  they 
will  come.  But  bear  in  mind  that  in  every  gentle  wind  that 
fans  the  brow  are  found  millions  of  microbes.  This  one  microbe 
is  peculiar  to  the  brain  of  woman,  causing  a  shrivelling  of  the 
pocket-book,  acidity  of  temper,  and  a  crop  of  envy. 

Taken  all  together,  it  is  a  disease  that  is  to  be  avoided,  for  it 
will  surely  kill  the  flower, — the  little  flower  contentment. 


The  First  Chocolate  Drinker. 

Coff'ee  was  introduced  into  Venezuela  from  Arabia  by  the 
Franciscan  monks,  but  cocoa  was  indigenous  to  the  soil  and  was 
used  in  large  quantities  by  the  Indians  for  food  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery.  It  was  not  liked  by  the  Spaniards  at  first,  but  was  in- 
troduced in  France  by  the  Franciscans,  who  were  always  enter- 
prising, and  the  French  cooks  at  once  adopted  it  into  great  favor. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  is  said  to  be  the  first  chocolate  drinker  of  any 
fame,  and  to  have  set  the  fashion  of  using  it. — Chicago\Rccord. 
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Contagfion  in  School-Books. 


BY  R.  W.  STRONG, 
Belmond,  Iowa. 


VERYBODY  should  be  protected  from  diseases  so  far 
as  possible,  and  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose  should  be  given  great  credit 
therefor. 

The  Legislature  of  Iowa,  at  its  last  session, 
adopted  a  law  which,  if  followed,  will  undoubtedly  prove  disas- 
trous to  many  school  children  in  the  State.  It  provides  that 
school-boards  may  buy  school-books  at  wholesale  and  furnish 
them  free  of  cost  to  the  scholars,  said  books  to  be  left  at  the 
school-house  and  used  from  generation  to  generation  until  worn 
out. 

State  superintendent  Sabin  favors  the  measure  and  says,  "  It 
is  believed  that  if  districts  will  take  action  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  this  provision,  the  percentage  of  attendance  at  school 
may  be  materially  increased,  and  the  usefulness  of  our  schools  to 
all  the  children  greatly  enhanced." 

I  believe  it  is  a  dangerous  measure.  In  most  schools  there 
are  children  who  have  various  diseases,  and  it  does  not  seem  just 
or  proper  that  these  should  handle  books  and  then  pass  them  to 
healthy  children. 

To  the  tax-payers  the  law  will  cheapen  the  price  of  books, 
but  economy  should  not  prevail  in  such  a  case,  where  the  lives  of 
so  many  children  are  placed  in  jeopardy. 

[The  warning  uttered  by  the  author  of  this  paper  should  be 
heeded  ;  the  books  that  have  been  used  by  a  child  who  suffers 
from  any  contagious  disease  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  ;  this  is 
a  hygienic  dogma  about  which  there  should  be  no  difference  of 
opinion. — Editor  Annals  of  Hygiene.] 


Cholera  in  Egypt. 

There  were  one  thousand  and  thirty-four  cases  of  cholera  re- 
ported in  Cairo  since  last  October,  but  of  the  entire  number  there 
was  not  a  single  one  among  Europeans. — Medical  Record. 
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Xbe  Value  of  Respiratory  0>miiastics  iu  IVIaintaiu- 
iug:-  tlie  Iiiteg^rity  of  tlie  L,uu{>:^s,  and  am  au 
Aid  iu  tlie  Xreatmeut  of  Diseases 
of  these  Org^aus.' 


BY  EDWARD  O.  OTIS,  M.D., 
Boston, 

Medical  Director  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Union  Gymnasium  ;  Visiting  Physician  to 
the  Free  Home  for  Consumptives. 


N  the  difierentiation  of  medical  work  and  the  minute 
attention  which  is  accorded  to  each  organ  of  the  body, 
the  function  of  respiration  seems,  in  a  measure  at 
least,  to  have  escaped  the  careful  attention  granted 
the  other  vital  processes.  One  consults  his  physician 
and  is  interrogated  by  him  to  see,  for  example,  if  his  kidneys  are 
acting  properly  or  his  heart  is  in  order  ;  if  his  digestion  is  well 
performed  and  his  diet  correct ;  or  his  hepatic  secretion  normal ; 
but  frequently  neither  thinks  to  ask  if  the  breathing  is  adequately 
performed, — a  function  which  is  of  such  vital  importance,  not 
only  for  the  integrity  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  itself,  but  for  the 
well-being  and  health  of  the  whole  body.  Upon  the  eflBcient  per- 
formance of  this  act,  we  know,  depends  largely  the  condition  of 
the  circulation,  assimilation,  and  excretion,  as  well  as  the  process 
of  combustion,  the  greater  or  less  completeness  of  which  depend- 
ing also  upon  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  the  respiratory  act. 
And  further,  so  far  as  the  lung  tissue  itself  is  concerned,  it  re- 
sponds very  delicately  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used  or  disused. 
Full  and  free  respiration  of  pure  air  strengthens  the  pulmonary 
tissue  and  nourishes  it  with  well-oxygenated  blood  ;  its  vitality 
is  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  its  work,  exactly  as  is  the  case 
in  muscular  activity  ;  the  resisting  force  of  the  lung  tissue  is  also 
increased.  On  the  contrary,  inadequate  and  partial  respiration, 
such  as  so  many  persons  of  sedentary  habits  and  in-door  occupa- 
tions are  accustomed  to,  throws  into  disuse  more  or  less  of  the 
lung  tissue  and  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  respiratory  function. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  nutrition  becomes  defective  and  the 
tissue  weakened,  becoming  an  inviting  soil  to  disease  and  the 

•  Read  before  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  February  lo,  1896  ;  from 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  ■ 
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bacillus.  The  deprivation  of  the  pulmonary  exercise  furnished 
by  the  articulation  of  words  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  frequency 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  among  deaf  mutes,  and  I  can  readily 
believe  it.  Among  the  inmates  of  the  Consumptives  Home 
almost  all,  with  the  exception  of  teamsters,  were  of  in-door  occu- 
pations, which  meant,  as  a  rule,  insufficient  respiration. 

"There  is  no  apparatus,"  says  Lagrange,  "  where  we  can 
verify  in  a  more  striking  manner  the  law  that  '  action  makes  the 
organ'  than  in  the  respiratory ;  no  organ  is  so  rapidly  modified 
as  the  lung  in  accommodating  itself  to  the  more  active  working 
which  is  demanded  of  it."  We  all  know  that  it  is  the  apices  of 
the  lungs  which  offer  the  least  resistance  to  the  invasion  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  because  they  are  the  portions  of  the  organ 
which  remain  habitually  inactive  in  the  inadequate  breathing  of 
sedentary  life.  Time  and  again  have  I  heard  the  click  or  rale  at 
the  apices  of  the  lungs  on  full  inspiration  in  examining  candidates 
for  the  gymnasium,  which  indicated  that  this  portion  of  the  organ 
was  ordinarily  inactive,  and  never  have  I  detected  it  when  the 
person  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  deep  inspirations. 

This  question  of  proper  respiration  becomes  one  of  exceeding 
and  especial  importance  to  the  person  of  sedentary  habits  and 
occupation,  which  is  the  condition  perforce  of  a  large  proportion 
of  our  city  population.  The  little  round  of  the  city  dweller's  life 
is  one  of  limited  movement  and  slight  bodily  activity.  A  short 
walk  frequently  comprises  all  the  exercise  he  takes,  and  even  this 
is  often  "  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance." 
The  modern  elevator,  even,  is  often  a  curse  in  disguise,  for  walk- 
ing upstairs,  which  Sir  Andrew  Clark  was  so  fond  of  prescribing 
for  his  patients,  is,  I  believe,  an  excellent  form  of  exercise  as  well 
for  the  respiration  as  the  heart.  Indeed,  when  one  reflects  upon 
it  he  will  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  life  and  its  results 
of  the  sedentary  individual,  who  takes  little  or  no  exercise  and 
eats  and  perhaps  drinks  too  much,  and  the  stall-fed  ox  or  the 
paic  de  foie  goose  ;  in  both  cases  over-feeding  and  inactivity  are 
the  causes  which  lead  to  fat  deposition  and  infiltration  of  the 
organs  with  a  continual  surplus  of  the  products  of  incomplete 
combustion.  Now  the  lungs  suffer  from  this  abnormal  life  quite 
as  much  as  the  liver  and  other  organs  ;  the  lung  tissue  is  only 
partially  and  inadequately  brought  into  play,  and,  consequently, 
poorly  nourished.  The  supplementary  respiratory  muscles  are 
rarely  or  never  called  upon  to  do  their  important  part  in  the  act 
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of  respiration,  and,  in  consequence,  they  atrophy  and  become  in- 
capable of  action,  like  any  other  disused  muscle  of  the  body.  As 
time  goes  on  the  portion  of  the  lungs  which  takes  part  in  respira- 
tion becomes  more  and  more  reduced,  and  a  large  number  of  pul- 
monary vesicles  become  inactive.  Whenever  such  a  person  is 
called  upon  to  undergo  any  unusual  exertion,  like  ascending 
several  flights  of  stairs,  climbing  a  mountain  or  riding  a  bicycle, 
he  finds  his  breathing  embarrassed,  he  suffers  from  a  "  thirst  for 
air,"  for  the  air-cells  in  use  cannot  furnish  the  necessary  oxygen. 
On  the  contrary,  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  such  exercise  as 
calls  into  play  the  reserved  pulmonary  vesicles,  then  these  cells 
are  always  ready  to  perform  their  function  whenever  any  unusual 
exertion  is  demanded.  And  further,  even  in  a  state  of  repose 
these  so-called  reserved  cells  take  part  in  respiration  ;  one's 
"ordinary"  lung  capacity  is  large,  as  I  have  frequently  proved 
by  the  spirometer  ;  the  respiration  is  slower  and  fuller,  and  finally, 
this  fuller  respiration,  introducing  a  larger  amount  of  oxygen, 
produces  a  better  hsematosis  and  increases  the  general  activity  of 
the  organic  functions. 

Now  good  breathing  came  naturally  to  man  in  his  original 
state,  for  he  was  intended  to  be  an  active  animal — to  run  and 
climb,  to  bend  and  twist  his  body,  to  stretch  and  extend  his  arms, 
and,  in  brief,  use  all  his  muscles  ;  and  as  long  as  he  followed 
nature  in  this  respect  his  lungs  had  full  play  and  the  respiratory 
muscles  were  maintained  in  a  state  of  efiicienc3\  So-called  civili- 
zation, or  at  least  city  civilization,  has  so  modified  all  this  that 
one's  life  has  resolved  itself  into  a  mental  hunt  for  subsistence 
rather  than  an  active  bodily  one.  The  natural  life  with  its  bodily 
activity  has  become  an  artificial  one  of  more  or  less  bodily  immo- 
bility, and  what  nature  unconsciously  did  to  promote  and  main- 
tain proper  respiration  must  now  be  done  by  conscious  effort  and 
artificial  methods,  like  gymnastic  and  athletic  exercises  and 
training.  True,  a  man  could  live  in  tolerable  health  in  this  inac- 
tive condition,  only  half  filling  his  lungs,  if  he  were  always  sure 
of  remaining  in  it,  but  he  never  knows  when  an  emergency  may 
arise  which  will  require  the  respiration  which  well-trained  lungs 
can  only  give,  be  it  an  unwonted  exertion,  an  acute  disease,  or 
exposure  to  a  tubercle  bacillus  when  the  nutrition  happens  to  be 
poor  or  the  system  depressed.  And  further,  the  sen.'eof  physical 
well-being  is  much  greater  when  the  respiratory  tide  is  full  and 
strong,  as  the  experience  of  all  of  us  will  testify  after  some  exer- 
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cise  which  makes  large  demands  upon  the  "  wind,"  as  bicycling, 
for  instance.  As  the  late  lamented  Baron  Posse  has  so  well  said, 
"  To  breathe  well  means  to  live  well,  to  live  longer,  and  to  live 
better." 

Having  then  determined  the  necessity  of  full,  free  respiration, 
what  are  the  means  to  obtain  it  ?  First,  there  are  the  indirect 
ones,  in  the  form  of  general  exercise,  gymnastics,  athletics,  and 
all  forms  of  muscular  exertion,  provided  it  is  energetic  enough. 
Of  course,  the  result  is  obtained  by  a  greater  demand  for  oxygen 
and  a  greater  production  of  carbonic  acid,  which  requires  more 
energetic  respiratory  activity.  Now  these  are  applicable  not  only 
to  those  in  ordinary  health  but  as  well  to  those  who  suflfer  from 
some  pulmonary  lesion,  but  at  the  same  time  are  capable  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  muscular  effort, — bronchitics,  the  emphysematous 
in  the  intervals  of  the  acute  attacks,  convalescents  from  pneu- 
monia and  pleurisy,  and  the  tuberculous  when  not  febrile. 

The  following  case  is  an  illustration  of  the  beneficial  effect  of 
breathing  exercises  in  pulmonary  disease.  Miss  C,  the  head 
nurse  of  the  Consumptives'  Home,  contracted  while  in  service  a 
pleuritic  effusion  of  the  right  chest,  presumably  tubercular.  The 
fluid  filled  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  cavity.  Aspiration  was  per- 
formed several  times  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  could  sit  up, 
breathing  exercises  were  instituted.  The  absorption  of  the  re- 
maining fluid  and  the  expansion  of  the  lung  were  prompt,  and  the 
process,  I  believe,  was  materially  hastened  by  the  persistent  use 
of  the  respiratory  exercises. 

The  general  exercises  which  are  good  for  increasing  the 
respiratory  power  are  very  numerous,  as  we  know.  Walking, 
however,  I  do  not  consider  a  very  valuable  one.  "A  person  who 
only  works  and  walks, "  as  a  recent  writer  on  bicycle  exercise 
says,  "  hardly  ever  fills  his  lungs."  There  is  swimming,  tennis, 
rowing,  bicycling,  skating,  golf,  running,  jumping,  hand  ball, 
mountain  climbing,  going  upstairs,  the  cure  de  terrains  of  Oertel, 
dancing,  singing,  reading  aloud,  free-hand  classwork  in  the  gym- 
nasium, and  rope-jumping.  I  was  recently  told  by  one  conversant 
with  the  training  of  boxers  that  rope-jumping  was  a  common 
form  of  exercise  with  them  for  increasing  the  "  wind."  All  ex- 
ercises which  bring  the  legs  into  violent  action  are  especially 
good  for  the  respiration,  on  account  of  the  number  and  size  of  the 
muscles  employed.  Secondly,  there  are  the  direct  or  local  res- 
piratory exercises,  those  especially  devised  for  training  and  de-- 
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veloping  the  respiratory  muscles  aud  lungs.  Now  these  direct 
lung  exercises  are  also  applicable  not  only  to  the  well  but  to  those 
who,  from  pulmonary  lesion  or  general  bodily  weakness,  are  un- 
able to  undergo  the  more  active  general  exercises,  for  they 
increase  the  efficiency  of  respiration,  without  increasing  the  need 
of  respiration,  creating  the  "  thirst  for  air."  Of  course,  all  exer- 
cise is  interdicted  to  those  suflfering  from  acute  inflammation,  tie 
febrile  state  or  serious  haemorrhage. 

These  especial  pultnoaary  exercises  are  simple  and  yet  effi- 
cacious :  Standing  erect  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  or  wherevt r 
there  is  pure  air,  with  the  hands  on  the  hips,  and  taking  long, 
deep  inspirations  and  slow  expirations,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chest  and  filling  up,  so  to  speak.  This  alone,  done  several 
times  a  day,  will  often  materially  increase  the  lung  capacity,  as  I 
have  frequently  verified.  "Numerous  observations,"  says  La- 
grange, "prove  that  it  is  enough,  voluntarily  to  take  a  certain 
number  of  deep  breaths  every  day,  to  produce  in  a  short  time  an 
increase  in  the  circumference  of  the  chest,  which  may  amount  to 
two  or  three  centimetres." 

In  these  breathing  exercises  the  rhythm  can  be  varied 
according  to  the  following  schedule  : 

(1)  Slow  and  long  inspiration  and  expiration. 

(2)  Inspiration  and  expiration  long  and  quick. 

(3)  Slow  and  long  inspiration,  and  long  and  quick  expiration. 

(4)  Long  and  quick  inspiration,  and  slow  and  long  expiration. 

(5)  Short  inspiration  and  long  expiration. 

(6)  Long  inspiration  and  short  expiration. 

(7)  Short  inspiration  and  expiration. 

(8)  Inspiration  by  two  or  three  stages  or  jerks,  and  expiration  long. 

(9)  Inspiration  long  and  expiration  by  stages  or  jerks. 
(10)  Inspiration  and  expiration  b}'  stages  or  jerks. 

In  all  these  exercises  one  should  breathe  through  the  nose  only. 

Then  there  are  the  various  arm  movements  with  their  modi- 
fications, in  connection  with  the  deep  breathing,  slowly  raising 
the  arms  to  a  horizontal  position  and  then  over  the  head  until 
the  hands  meet,  slowly  and  deeply  inspiring  while  performing 
the  movements,  and  expiring  while  lowering  the  arms,  thus  the 
supplementary  respiratory  muscles  of  the  chest  and  shoulders  are 
brought  into  action. 

Raising  the  arms  and  then  carrying  them  back  and  down, 
describing  a  movement  of  circumduction.    Standing  erect  and 
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straightening  up  and  finally  rising  upon  one's  toes,  deeply  inspir- 
ing during  this  movement.  Extending  the  arms  in  a  horizontal 
position  and  carrying  one  of  the  legs  back  so  as  to  offer  a  large 
base  of  support  to  the  body.  Lying  on  the  back  horizontally 
upon  the  floor  or  a  table  and  raising  the  arms  backward  and  over 
the  head  while  inspiring ;  if  lying  upon  a  narrow  table,  the  arms 
can  describe  a  circle  about  the  head.  The  exercises  with  wands 
or  bar-bells,  which  demand  rather  more  exertion,  perhaps,  than  the 
free-hand  movements.  In  the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics 
there  are  almost  an  innumerable  variety  of  respiratory  exercist.=, 
most  of  which,  however,  are  but  modifications  and  combinations 
of  a  few  simple  movements,  and  most  of  them  can  be  performed 
without  apparatus.  Then  there  are  the  gymnastic  devices  and 
apparatus  for  increasing  the  lung  capacity  and  developing  the 
respiratory  muscles  ;  the  so-called  "chest- developers"  and  "lung- 
expanders";  the  "  chest-weights"  and  "  quarter-circle";  the  high 
parallel  bars  and  travelling  rings  ;  and  the  heaving  movements 
of  the  Swedish  gymnastics,  which  are  usually  exercises  of  hang- 
ing and  climbing  by  means  of  rings,  bars,  ladders,  and  poles. 

Renzi  describes  the  following  apparatus  for  prompting  deep 
respiration,  which  he  makes  use  of  with  beneficial  results  in  his 
clinics  as  well  as  in  his  private  practice.  To  two  hooks  in  the 
wall  are  attached  cords,  and  to  these  a  cross-bar  much  like  a  fly- 
ing trapeze  ;  the  height  of  the  bar  is  adjusted  to  the  height  of  the 
patient.  This  cross-bar  is  seized  by  the  patient  with  outstretched 
arms,  who  leans  forward,  forming  a  curve  with  his  body  ;  the  two 
points  of  support  being  the  hands  on  the  bar  and  the  toes  on  the 
floor.  In  this  position  of"  the  body  the  patient  is  forced  to  take 
deep  inspirations  whereby  the  thorax  is  much  expanded.  The 
standing  position  is  then  resumed,  and  the  thoracic  muscles  re- 
laxed, when  a  deep  inspiration  is  practised.  These  two  move- 
ments are  performed  alternately  from  twelve  to  twenty  times  a 
minute. 

If  the  patient  is  too  sick  or  too  feeble  to  take  any  of  these 
various  exercises,  either  free-hand  or  with  apparatus,  he  can  be 
given  passive  respiratory  exercise,  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
Sylvester  method  for  producing  artificial  respiration.  Sitting 
upon  a  bench  or  stool  and  leaning  upon  the  chest  of  an  attendant 
standing  behind  him,  the  arms  are  raised  above  the  head  syn- 
chronously with  inspiration.  With  the  lowering  of  the  arms  and 
pressure  against  the  sides  forced  expiration  is  produced.  This  can 
also  be  practised  in  the  recumbent  position. 
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Although  the  movemeats  of  inspiration  are  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  respiratory  act,  yet  expiratory  exercises  have  their 
place.  These  are  generally  passive,  like  the  act  itself.  One  which 
Lagrange  especially  notes  is  the  following  :  The  subject  lies  flat 
upon  the  abdomen  on  the  floor  or  a  bench  and  raises  his  head  and 
shoulders,  thus  contracting  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  vertebral 
column.  In  this  attitude  the  abdominal  muscles  are  stretched  and 
prevented  from  contracting  and  pulling  down  the  chest  walls.  In 
this  position  forced  expiration  is  practised.  In  emphysema  espe- 
cially, expiratory  movements  are  useful ;  these  can  be  simply 
direct  pressure  upon  the  chest  walls,  with  various  manipulations 
of  the  thoracic  muscles,  or  a  peculiar  Swedish  movement  also 
noted  by  Lagrange  ;  it  has  for  its  object  the  mobilization  of  the 
semi-ankylosed  chest  wall,  which  is  a  condition  existing  in  chronic 
emphysema.  The  patient  is  seated  astride  a  narrow  bench  or 
his  legs  are  held  and  two  attendants  seizing  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders rotate  the  trunk  upon  its  axis,  alternately  from  right  to 
left  and  left  to  right,  the  object  being  to  mobilize  the  verte- 
bro-costal  articulations  and  to  restore  movement  to  the  chest 
walls. 

Besides  all  these  methods  of  respiratory  exercise  there  are 
certain  machines  or  apparatus  devised  by  Zander  and  Nycander. 
Some  excite  deep  inspiration  by  passive  movements  for  raising 
the  ribs,  others  render  the  expiration  more  complete  by  compress- 
ing the  ribs  through  the  use  of  girths  or  straps  which  compress 
the  thoracic  walls  at  the  moment  when  the  lungs  empty  them- 
selves of  air.  The  latter  machines  are  said  to  render  great  service 
in  pulmonary  emphysema,  where  the  expiration  is  always  labo- 
rious and  incomplete. 

Finally,  we  have  massage  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  which 
the  Swedish  physicians  always  prescribe  at  the  same  time  that 
active  and  passive  gymnastic  movements  are  given.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  number  of  exercises  available  to  produce  better  respi- 
ration are  very  numerous  and  varied,  but  the  underlying  principle 
is  simple, — namely,  to  bring  into  more  vigorous  play  the  muscles 
which  expand  the  thorax,  and  at  the  same  time  excite  deep,  full, 
free  breathing  ;  to  bring  the  vital  force  of  the  lungs  to  its  max- 
imum. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  exercises  of  the  thoracic 
muscles  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  increase  in  that  cavity 
must  at  the  same  time  be  coincident  with  deep  breathing  ;  the 
amplitude  of  the  respiratory  movements  must  be  increased  ;  the 
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lungs  must  push  out  from  within  as  well  as  the  thoracic  muscles 
pull  from  without.  Once  having  established  a  proper  respiration 
by  the  use  of  some  of  the  simple  respiratory  exercises  and  de- 
voting a  few  minutes  to  it  every  day,  the  habit  of  full  and  deep 
breathing  is  formed  even  when  one  is  in  a  state  of  repose.  And 
further,  one  is  fortifying  himself  against  the  possibility  of  disease 
of  the  lungs  by  thus  maintaining  the  pulmonary  tissue  in  an 
active,  healthy,  and  well-nourished  condition  ;  and  there  is  no 
portion  of  the  apices  which  from  insufficient  use  and  poor  nour- 
ishment is  a  menace  to  the  individual  by  offering  a  fitting  soil  to 
a  wandering  bacillus.  In  convalescence  from  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy  with  effusion,  the  importance  of  expanding  and  revivi- 
fying, as  soon  as  possible,  the  lung,  whose  functional  capacity  has 
been  diminished,  and  whose  nutrition  has  been  depressed,  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  As  lyagrange  truly  says,  "  In  all  the 
inflammatory  maladies  of  the  lungs  there  persists  a  tendency 
to  stasis  and  passive  congestion,  to  correct  and  obviate  which 
no  means  is  more  efficacious  than  very  ample  and  deep  inspi- 
ration." 

When  the  border  line  has  been  passed  and  incipient  phthisis 
has  been  developed,  respiratory  exercises  are  a  most  important 
and  precious  means  for  restoring  the  weakened  lung  tissue  and 
increasing  its  resisting  power.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the  high 
altitude  treatment  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  one  is  compelled 
to  breathe  fully  and  deeply  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  amount 
of  oxygen. 

In  every  well-arranged  plan  of  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, where  any  exercise  at  all  is  allowable,  pulmonary  gym- 
nastics, carefully  arranged  and  adapted  to  the  strength  and  con- 
dition of  the  individual,  should,  I  believe,  be  embraced.  In  the 
famous  sanitariums  abroad,  where  such  excellent  results  are  ob- 
tained, they  play  an  important  part  in  the  treatment.  We  may 
in  the  future  obtain  a  serum  product  which  will  accomplish  all 
that  was  hoped  for  from  tuberculin  ;  but  one  must  not  forget  that 
large  numbers  of  consumptives  are  now  being  cured  and  restored 
to  usefulness  by  means  of  the  persistent  application  of  nature's 
remedies, — sunlight,  abundant  alimentation,  continuous  out-door 
life,  hydrotherapy,  and  good  breathing.  The  vis  medicatrix  nalurcs 
may  not  always  give  brilliant  and  rapid  results,  but  when  intelli- 
gently employed,  it  is  a  method  which  rarely  disappoints  either 
the  confiding  physician  or  trusting  patient. 
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ROM  remotest  antiquity  to  the  present  time  topics 
relating  to  the  disposal  of  dead  bodies  have  been  uni- 
versally interesting.  No  subject  has  been  more  care- 
fully considered  from  all  points  of  view,  and  yet  it  is 
not  inconsistent  with  facts  to  state  that  no  material 
advancement  as  to  methods  of  preservation  or  final  disposition 
has  been  made  over  those  which  were  practised  more  than  twenty 
centuries  ago.  Indeed,  there  is  a  growing  belief  in  the  public 
mind  that  to  return  to  the  custom  generally  in  vogue  previous  to 
the  Christian  era  (cremation)  would  solve  many  perplexing  prob- 
lems with  which  sanitarians  are  not  unfamiliar. 

Anciently,  in  Egyptian  countries,  where  the  surrounding  at- 
mospheric conditions  were  favorable,  the  dead  bodies  of  human 
beings  were  embalmed  and  the  mummified  remains  indefinitely 
preserved.  The  Jewish  nations  entombed  their  dead  in  rock- 
bound  receptacles  called  sepulchres.  In  Greece  and  Rome  the 
practice  of  cremation  obtained,  while  it  appears  that  we  probably 
owe  to  the  ancient  Chinese  the  origin  of  the  common  method  of 
the  present  date, — viz.,  that  of  interment  or  earth-burial. 

For  ages  this  absorbing  subject  has  been  surrounded,  modi- 
fied, and  in  various  ways  influenced  among  people  of  all  classes, 
conditions,  and  climes  by  vexatious  questions  relating  for  the 
most  part  to  sentimental,  religious,  sanitary,  and  medico-legal 
considerations. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  in  the  briefest  manner 
consistent  with  intelligent  description,  to  invite  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  some  questions  which  have  especial  reference  to  the 
two  last-named  considerations. 

According  to  early  chronological  records,  no  branch  of  art 
was  cultivated  in  higher  degree  than  that  of  the  embalment  of 
the  Roman  corpse.    Affection  and  superstition,  always  the  great- 
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est  motive  powers  of  the  world,  together  with  the  prevalent  fan- 
ciful ideas  of  death  and  subsequent  everlasting  life,  all  combined 
to  give  the  greatest  prominence  to  the  extraordinary,  elaborate, 
and  costly  methods  which  were  employed  in  the  remote  periods 
of  civilization  for  the  preservation  of  dead  bodies,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  kept  uninterred.  As  to  means  and  methods,  they 
were  chiefly  evisceration  and  cleansing,  salting  and  bituminiziiig, 
the  insertion  in  the  emptied  three  great  cavities  of  antiseptic 
balms  and  spices,  desiccation  by  favorable  atmospheric  sur- 
roundings and  the  subsequent  bandaging  with  expensive  muslin 
and  linen  fabrics,  painting,  gilding,  and  marking  of  the  hermeti- 
cally sealed  cases  provided  for  their  final  reception, — all  of  which 
consumed  a  period  of  time  amounting  to  seventy  or  seventy-five 
days.  The  final  result  of  this  process  of  mummification  was  to 
render  the  body  as  inoflfensive  in  a  sanitary  sense  as  a  block  of 
wood  or  stone,  and  specimens  of  the  remains  of  ancient  kings 
and  noblemen  have  been  discovered,  and  are  on  exhibition,  who 
lived  and  flourished  at  various  epochs  from  4000  years  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  when  the  opposition  of  the  priests  inhibited  the 
custom  and  caused  the  complete  decadence  of  the  art  and  its  con- 
sequent abandonment,  until  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  suggested  an  easier,  less  costly,  and  quicker  method  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  desired  purpose. 

The  great  anatomist  and  surgeon,  William  Hunter,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  practised  the  injection 
of  essential  oils  through  the  principal  arteries  for  the  preser- 
vation of  anatomic  subjects,  but  it  was  not  until  about  the 
year  1835  that  antiseptic  solutions  were  used  in  this  manner 
for  the  purpose  of  embalming,  when  the  custom  was  inau- 
gurated, simultaneously,  it  is  said,  by  Drs.  Lauth,  of  Stras- 
burg,  Franchini,  of  Naples,  and  Gaunal,  of  France.  Various 
substances  were  then  used,  as  chloride  and  sulphate  of  alumina, 
arsenic,  zinc,  and  mercury, — the  preservative  powers  of  which 
had  been  established.  Since  that  time  to  the  present  date  nearly 
every  substance  known  to  have  properties  in  any  degree  antisep- 
tic when  applied  to  animal  tissues  has  been  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  it  would  be  quixotic  to  attempt  the  enumeration  of  the 
various  formulas  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  proposed. 
It  is  perfectly  proper  to  state,  however,  that  taking  the  customs 
and  achievements  of  the  people  of  ancient  times  in  this  regard 
for  a  standard,  the  modern  practice  of  embalming  has  been  stead- 
27 
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ily  retrograding  in  skill  and  usefulness  by  being  placed,  without 
legal  control  or  restriction,  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
ordinary  undertaker,  who  is  ignorant  in  most  instances  of  the 
principles  involved.  The  practice  of  injecting  the  blood-vessels 
has  undergone  of  late  a  degenerative  change.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  hasty  and  superficial  manner  in  which  this  operation  is 
now  performed,  circumstances  are  too  frequently  encountered 
which  are  a  menace  alike  to  the  welfare  of  society  in  general  and 
to  public  sanitation,  and  it  is  the  special  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  call  attention  thereto,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  endorse- 
ment of  this  great  and  influential  organization  to  the  effort  which 
has  been  and  is  being  made  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  regulate 
the  practice  by  legal  enactment,  to  be  followed,  it  is  hoped,  by 
every  other  State  in  the  Union. 

I  presume  there  are  very  few  men  of  experience  present  who 
will  not  join  me  in  asserting  that  the  method  of  embalming  at 
present  in  use  by  the  so-called  funeral  director  is  not  worthy  of 
the  name.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  :  theoretically, 
and  practically,  in  some  cases,  one  of  the  principal  arterial 
branches  of  the  body  (usually  the  brachial  near  the  elbow  bifur- 
cation) is  exposed  and  laid  open  with  questionable  .skill,  and  a 
variable  quantity  of  one  of  the  innumerable  fluids  (which  almost 
invariably  contain  in  composition  one  or  more  or  all  of  the  prep- 
arations of  mercury,  arsenic,  zinc,  and  carbolic  acid)  is  pumped 
by  means  of  a  syringe  into  the  artery,  supposedly  in  a  direction 
that  the  blood  naturally  flows. 

More  often,  and  almost  invariably  in  remote  districts,  this 
process  is  carelessly  modified,  so  that  the  operation  consists  in 
.simply  pumping  the  liquids  into  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cav- 
ities through  a  trocar,  and  also  by  means  of  rubber  tubing  into 
the  rectum  and  per  oravi  into  the  stomach.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  result  of  this  is  to  preserve  the  body  in  a  sanitary  and  pre- 
sentable condition  for  ceremonial  purposes  previous  to  burial. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  proper  injection  of  the  blood- 
vessels is  carefully  done  with  the  required  anatomic  skill,  such  a 
result  could  be  achieved  with  satisfaction,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
when  done  in  the  incomplete  and  unscientific  manner  just  re- 
ferred to,  the  preservative  effect  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  kz7,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  ordinary  precautions  commonly  practised  by 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  themselves,  the  corpse  would  in  most 
instances  become  a  public  nuisance  in  high  degree  before  the 
final  disposition. 
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The  growing  tetidency  to  this  careless  and  superficial  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  undertaker,  without  legal  regulation  to 
obviate  it,  is  the  doorway  to  an  enormous  and  systematic  decep- 
tion,— a  commercial  fraud,  in  fact,  as  a  comfortable  fee  is  charged 
for  the  service.  To  illustrate,  I  will  not  attempt  to  burden  my 
remarks  by  citing  numerous  examples,  which  might  readily  be 
done,  but  will  simply  mention  one  familiar  case  which  is  well  in 
point,  because  it  was  an  instance  where  inutility  was  abundantly 
demonstrated  when  every  facility  was  oflFered  and  the  conditions 
were  unusually  favorable.  I  refer  to  the  notable  case  of  the  late 
General  Grant,  whose  lamented  death,  although  for  a  long  time 
previous  an  anticipated  event,  was  a  national  calamity.  It 
would  naturally  be  supposed  that  in  such  an  instance  extraordi- 
nary precautions  would  be  taken  to  preserve  the  remains  for  the 
elaborate  and  extensively-planned  ceremonies  incident  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  presumably  the  body  was  embalmed,  and,  doubtless, 
with  the  best  skill  obtainable.  A  few  days  later,  when  the  funeral 
train  reached  Albany  on  its  way  from  Mount  Macgregor  to  the 
final  resting  place  at  now  famous  Riverside  Park,  a  countless 
multitude  of  interested  and  admiring  people  were  shocked  to 
observe  that  no  semblance  of  the  well-known  features  of  the 
distinguished  military  chieftain  was  recognizable.  Suggillations, 
together  with  many  other  evidences  of  rapidly-advancing  de- 
composition, were  apparent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  diligent 
eflfort  was  made  to  conceal  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  public  health  was  in  great  degree  endangered  by  the  unpleas- 
ant circumstances. 

This  is  typically  illustrative  of  frequent  occuirerces  of  the 
kind  in  common  observation,  and  I  am  led  thereby  to  feel  justi- 
fied in  declaring  that  there  is  a  strong  argument  apparent  herein 
in  favor  of  legislation  of  such  a  character  as  will  lead,  at  least, 
to  the  modification,  if  not  the  prohibition,  of  the  so-called  em- 
balming process,  which  in  a  great  proportion  of  instances  neither 
accomplishes  the  intended  purpose  to  prevent  putrefactive 
changes  with  their  attendant  odors  and  appearances,  nor  properly 
conforms  to  the  common  principles  in  public  health  administra- 
tion. 

The  other  phase  of  this  subject,  to  which  I  desire  to  call  at- 
tention, might  with  propriety  be  said  to  deal  rather  with  public 
morals  than  with  public  healthy  but  it  seems  that  no  apology  is 
due  for  the  reference,  as  those  two  titles  so  closely  merge  into  each 
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other  in  practice  as  to  suggest  that  the  medico-legal  aspect  comes 
properly  within  the  scope  and  purview  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  this  organization. 

A  case  whicti  I  here  quote  from  one  of  my  previous  papers' 
will  also  serve  as  a  type  in  illustration  : 

Mr.  E.  A.  P.,  a  medicine  vender,  aged  about  75  years,  a 
short  time  after  marrying  his  third  wife,  died  with  somewhat  ob- 
scure symptoms  after  an  illness  of  seven  days.  Some  time  after 
his  burial,  suspicion  was  arou.sed  on  the  part  of  his  relatives  that 
his  death  was  not  the  result  of  natural  causes,  and  an  investi- 
gation was  instituted.  I  was  employed  by  the  authorities  to 
exhume  the  body  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  actual  cause 
of  death.  The  body  was  found  to  be  partially  decomposed. 
The  viscera  of  both  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  were 
carefully  removed  and  properly  prepared  for  subsequent  chemic 
analysis,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  the  presence  of 
poisons. 

The  analysis  demonstrated  unmistakably  the  presence  in  the 
materials  examined  of  arsenic,  mercury,  and  zinc  in  large  and 
lethal  quantities.  About  this  time  I  was  informed  in  a  casual 
manner  that  the  body  had  been  embalmed  by  the  undertaker 
who  had  charge  of  the  interment,  and,  upon  inquiry,  it  was  as- 
certained that  such  was  the  case.  The  body  had  been  treated  in 
the  following  manner  :  A  so  called  embalming  fluid  was  injected 
into  the  principal  artery  of  both  arms,  and  openings  were  made 
into  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  walls,  through  which  a  quantity 
of  the  same  liquid  was  thrown  into  each  of  these  great  cavities. 
Inquiry  was  made  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  liquid  as  to  its 
composition.  They  admitted  that  it  contained  in  solution  the 
chloride  of  zinc  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  but  denied  the  pres- 
ence of  arsenic  in  any  form.  A  sample  of  the  fluid  was  then 
procured  and  analyzed.  The  analysis  revealed  that  it  contained, 
beside  other  unimportant  ingredients,  the  very  salts  and  com- 
pounds found  in  the  remains, — those  of  arsenic,  mercury,  and 
zinc, — the  revelation  of  and  testimony  upon  which,  together  with 
other  suspicious  facts,  were  to  be  relied  upon  by  the  prosecuting 
officers  to  constitute  the  corpus  delicti  in  the  action.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  to  determine  whether  these  poisons  were  intro- 
duced into  the  body  before  or  after  death,  and,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  case  was  dismissed  from  the  courts  in  consequence, 

1  Transactions  Medical  Society  of  State  of  New  York,  i8S8. 
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although  after  a  subsequent  careful  re-examination  of  the  suspected 
tissues  by  cutting  them  into  fine  pieces  and  repeatedly  washing 
them  in  chemically  pure  water  until  all  traces  of  the  poison  were 
lost  in  the  washings,  and  the  remaining  substances  after  being 
dried  and  analyzed  still  showed  the  presence  of  the  metals  men- 
tioned, thus  indicating  probable  ante-mcrtetn  absorption,  no 
chemist  would  dare  to  express  a  positive  opinion  that,  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  the  case  was  one  of  ante-mortem  or  post-mor- 
tem poisoning. 

This  is  a  striking  example  of  cases  which  have  been  occur- 
ring in  great  numbers  in  recent  years  and  are  at  present  increas- 
ing in  frequency.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  venture  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  chemist  of  any  considerable  medico-legal  experience 
who  has  failed  to  meet  with  similar  instances,  and  the  subject  is 
now  receiving  the  careful  attention  of  many  lawyers,  judges, 
physicians,  prosecuting  officers,  and,  to  some  extent,  legisla- 
tors, with  a  view  to  the  enactment  of  such  laws  relating  to  the 
disposal  of  dead  bodies  as  will  insure  proper  protection  in 
this  respect  and  meet,  at  the  same  time,  the  requirements  of 
sanitation,  with  due  and  proper  regard  for  the  demands  of 
sentiment. 

The  menace  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  public  is  appar- 
ent in  the  premises  indicated  in  this  case,  and  I  feel  sure  that  its 
various  relations  will  be  at  once  appreciated. 

It  seems  that  no  one  can  fail  to  observe  the  opportunity  of- 
fered herein,  to  a  criminally  disposed  individual,  to  commit  and 
subsequently  cancel  the  crime  of  murder  by  poisoning, — it  simply 
being  necessary  that  he  should  make  sure  that  the  body  of  the 
victim  is  treated  in  the  manner  referred  to.  That  this  opportu- 
nity is  frequently  taken  advantage  of  at  the  present  time  is  a 
well  known  and  indisputable  fact  among  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  in  such  investigations,  and  I  might  consume  the  entire 
time  of  this  session  by  reference  to  cases  of  such  character 
which  have  come  within  my  knowledge  during  several  years 
past,  and  while  the  subject  of  relative  legislation  has  been  pend- 
ing in  my  State, 

Obscurity  of  symptoms  leading  to  confusion  as  to  diagnosis, 
lack  of  suspicion,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  perpetrator  is 
frequently  able  to  control  the  extent  and  character  of  the  medical 
attendance  ;  the  ease  with  which  a  careless  and  inefficient  under- 
taker may  be  procured  to  make  himself,  unwittingly,  a  particeps 
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criminis,  all  combine  to  favor  the  accomplishment  of  a  criminal 
purpose,  especially  if  it  is  the  result  of  intelligent  design  as  is 
generally  the  case. 

It  is  a  remarkably  suggestive  fact  in  this  connection  that 
between  the  years  1858  and  1892  not  a  single  case  of  murder  by 
poisoning  was  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  great  city  of  New  York. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  no  such  murders  were  committed  in 
that  city  for  a  period  of  about  thirty- five  years  ?  The  statistics  of 
London  and  Paris  showed  an  average  of  three  such  cases  yearly 
during  that  time.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  consequence  of  this 
pernicious  practice  of  embalming  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  establish 
the  innoce7ice  as  the  gidlt  of  persons  who  may  be  accused. 

By  the  toleration  of  the  law,  or  the  want  of  specific  legal 
direction,  this  practice  of  alleged  embalming  has  come  to  be  an 
enormous  offence  to  the  public  health  and  to  certain  other  public 
interests,  and  the  subject  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention. 
Ignorant  men  are  taught,  or  teach  themselves  to  believe,  that  the 
injection  of  a  quantity  of  irritant  metallic  poisons  in  solution 
into  the  interior  of  the  body  anywhere  is  sufficient  to  effect  pres- 
ervation and  secure  their  fee,  and  embalmment  secundum  ariutn 
is  now  practically  fast  growing  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this 
country.  Gallons  of  poisonous  solutions  are  pumped  into  bodies 
indiscriminately,  which  are  in  an  incredibly  short  time  imbibed 
by  other  bodies  in  cemeteries,  saturate,  and  are  absorbed  by  con- 
tiguous soils  and  streams,  and  also  wells  that  are  fed  by  subter- 
ranean waters  which  receive  the  percolations  of  graveyards  filled 
with  bodies  thus  treated.  For  example,  a  recent  examination  of 
the  waters  of  Scajaquada  Creek,  which  flows  through  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery  in  the  city  of  Buff"alo,  demonstrated  the  presence  of 
considerable  quantities  of  arsenic  of  the  kind  commonly  used  in 
the  prevalent  method  of  embalming. 

In  the  belief  that  hasty  treatment  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
preservative  effect  of  the  arsenical  solutions,  now  universally 
employed,  the  undertaker,  in  the  absence  of  proper  legal  require- 
ment to  the  contrary,  seldom  awaits  the  issuance  of  the  death 
certificate,  and  I  am  rarely  called  to  make  an  autopsical  exami- 
nation that  I  do  not  find  that  his  operation  has  preceded  and  in 
fact  superseded  mine. 

The  movement  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  controlling 
legislation  in  these  circumstances  began  in  1888,  and  was  the  out- 
come of  a  paper  which  the  writer  had  the  honor  to  read  before 
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the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  A  bill  with  pro- 
hibitive provisions  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Society,  and  its  Committee  on  Legislation 
was  directed  to  use  all  proper  means  to  effect  its  passage.  This 
bill  was  violently  opposed  by  the  State  Undertakers'  Association 
and  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  objection- 
able solutions  used.  Although  the  praiseworthy  object  of  the 
measure  was  so  far  appreciated  by  the  legislators  that  it  was 
passed  in  an  unusually  rapid  manner  to  an  advanced  parlia- 
mentary standing,  the  opponents,  by  superior  political  tactics, 
succeeded  in  preventing  its  being  placed  upon  its  passage,  and 
it  accordingly  died,  for  that  session,  in  the  committee-room. 
The  public  attention  was  attracted  to  the  proposition,  however, 
and  favorable  eff'orts  were  at  once  under taktn  by  many  eminent 
persons  who  readily  recognized  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
including  judges,  health  authorities,  lawyers,  chemists,  and 
physicians. 

Two  years  later  another  bill  was  introduced  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  the  penal  code.  This  was  not  so  sweeping  in 
character  as  to  the  prohibitive  restrictions  of  the  foimer  bill,  but 
permitted  of  embalming  by  "  the  injection  of  any  substance  into 
the  body  only  with  the  written  consent  of  the  attending  physician 
and  of  the  coroner  having  legal  custody  ;"  prohibited  "  the  injec- 
tion of  or  placing  upon  the  body  of  any  solution  containing 
arsenic,  zinc,  mercury,  or  carbolic  acid,  except  in  cases  of  persons 
dead  from  contagious  diseases  by  oflBcers  of  boards  of  health,  or 
for  the  preservation  of  bodies  for  dissection  in  legalized  medical 
colleges." 

This  bill  was  actively  advocated  by  a  large  number  of  the 
friends  of  the  reform,  and  able  addresses  were  made  at  the  hear- 
ings by  Professor  Withaus,  of  New  York,  Honorable  Tracy  C. 
Becker,  the  president  of  the  State  Bar  Association,  Professor 
Doremus,  Honorable  Clark  Bel^  Judge  Brady,  and  others.  The 
bill  was  favorably  reported  b-  the  committees  of  both  Houses  to 
which  it  was  referred,  but  owing  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  its 
opponents  in  the  lobby  it  failed  of  passage,  thus  demonstrating 
once  more  the  truth  of  the  expression  so  familiar  to  sanitarians 
that  "  politics  and  science  do  not  live  upon  the  same  street." 

The  measure  has  since  been  pending,  and  it  is  understood 
that  a  renewed  and  determined  effort  to  correct  the  evil  will  be 
made  during  the  coming  winter  with  great  prospect  of  success ; 
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as  the  sanitary  phase  of  the  subject  has  become  so  apparent  by 
the  abuse  of  the  practice  previously  referred  to  that  a  general 
regulation  of  the  disposal  of  dead  bodies  is  believed  to  be  most 
urgently  demanded. 

The  fact  that  this  association  has  very  pertinently  estab- 
lished a  standing  committee  for  deliberation  upon  topics  relating 
to  the  subject  under  consideration  is  regarded  by  the  friends  of 
this  reform  as  a  very  favorable  circumstance,  as  it  is  believed  that 
all  the  associated  important  and  vexatious  questions  relating 
thereto  will  be  considered  from  all  points  of  view,  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  committee,  and  that  without  doubt  the 
potent  influence  of  this  great  organization  may  be  secured  to 
bring  about  the  enactment  of  laws  with  uniformity  of  require- 
ment, covering  the  preparation  for  burial,  cremation, *and  trans- 
portation of  all  dead  bodies.  These  laws  should  have  an  intra- 
state, inter-State,  and  international  character,  and  I  beg  to 
remark  that  the  association  could  not  at  the  present  time  lend  its 
powerful  aid  to  a  project  of  vaster  or  more  salutary  importance 
to  the  public  weal. 

I  trust  sincerely  that  I  have  succeeded  by  this  hastily-pre- 
pared paper  in  presenting  the  legislative  part  of  my  subject  in  a 
sufficiently  comprehensive  manner,  so  that  the  way  may  seem 
clear  to  a  formal  reference  to  the  committee,  with  instructions  to 
report  a  formula  of  indorsement  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  associa- 
tion at  this  meeting. 

I  have  thus  far  said  nothing  concerning  the  innocuous  sub- 
stitutive methods  which  might  be  proposed  to  remedy  the  great 
evils  which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  expose. 
The  argument  most  commonly  advanced  by  the  so-called  funeral 
directors  in  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  restrictive  acts  pro- 
posed is  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  hard- 
ship of  relinquishing  the  use  of  the  arsenical  fluids  which  have 
been  depended  upon  so  long,  when  no  efficient  substitute  can  be 
proposed.  Every  chemist  present  knows  that  such  an  argument 
cannot  be  sustained.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  the  cheapness  of  these 
mineral  substances  in  solution  which  chiefly  recommends  them 
for  this  purpose.  These  fluids  are  supplied  for  not  to  exceed 
thirty  cents  per  gallon  by  the  manufacturers,  and  it  is  the  inter- 
esting difference  between  the  cost  of  one  or  two  gallons  hastily 
thrown  into  the  mouth  and  rectum  (as  is  now  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  ordinary  undertaker)  and  the  probable  $30 
fee  that  furnishes  the  motive  for  such  an  argument. 
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I  am  sure  that  every  scientific  gentleman  of  experience  in 
this  audience  will  join  me  in  the  assertion  that  at  least  a  score 
of  substances  might  be  mentioned  as  substitutes  which  have  far 
greater  preservative  power  than  the  mineral  substances  now  in 
use.  The  cost  would  doubtless  be  greater  in  the  case  of  most  of 
them,  but  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  slight 
reduction  in  the  profits  of  the  undertaker  would,  I  think,  be  tol- 
erated by  the  public.  Even  this  objection  would  in  due  time  be 
adjusted  by  commercial  competition  and  the  relations  of  demand 
and  supply.  It  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
no  substance,  whether  miscellaneous  or  otherwise,  would  properly 
meet  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  occasion  that  is  not  prop- 
erly applied  by  its  scientific  introduction  and  distribution  through- 
out the  entire  circulatory  system  of  the  body  ;  and  what  is  aimed 
at  in  the  proposed  restrictive  law  is  to  make  it  a  penal  oflFence  to 
do  anything  short  of  it,  along  with  certain  specifications  of  the 
materials  which  shall  be  used. 

It  seems  apropos  to  call  attention  at  this  point  to  a  recently- 
devised  burial  casket  which  is  designed  to  meet  some  of  the 
objections  which  can  sanitarily  be  urged  against  most  of  the 
receptacles  now  made  use  of  for  transportation  and  burial.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Hill,  of  Buffalo,  and  is  constructed 
entirely  of  glass  with  a  tapering  circular  opening  at  one  end 
only.  An  end  piece  with  grooved  edges  is  fitted  and  made  fast 
to  the  open  end.  In  lieu  of  a  description,  I  will  pass  a  perspective 
and  diagram  view  of  the  instrument  which  I  have  obtained  from 
the  inventor,  and  which  will  convey  an  excellent  idea  of  its 
apparent  merits.  The  caskets  will  weigh  from  twenty  to  sixty 
pounds,  according  to  size. 

It  may  be  claimed  for  it,  and  I  believe  not  extravagantly, 
that  it  is  superior  because  it  is  cheap,  light,  and  durable  ;  that  it 
can  be  completely  disinfected  without  trouble  and  can  be  made 
absolutely  air-  and  gas-tight ;  that  the  body  may  be  preserved 
for  ceremonial  purposes  and  transportation  a  reasonable  time 
without  embalming  ;  that  it  prevents  saturation  of  the  soil  and 
pollution  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  cemeteries,  pro- 
tects the  remains  from  action  of  soil,  water,  worms,  etc.,  and  that 
it  may  be  cremated  with  the  corpse. 

It  appears  that  this  would  solve  the  problem  presented  by 
the  paper  of  Dr.  GriflBth  at  the  Montreal  meeting,  as  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  contagion  from  it,  and  it  is  cheap  enough  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
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In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  state  that  the  principal  proposi- 
tions for  which  I  contend  in  the  foregoing  remarks  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  That  the  scientific  preparation  of  dead  bodies  has  de- 
graded in  recent  years,  to  the  extent  that  the  prevalent  system  as 
now  carelessly  practised  by  the  majority  of  undertakers  is  ineffi- 
cient, and  in  many  instances  unsanitary. 

(2)  That  it  constantly  leads  to  complications  in  criminal 
prosecutions,  and  entirely  precludes  the  possibility  of  accurate 
medico-legal  investigations, — thus  constituting  a  menace  to  the 
welfare  of  society. 

(3)  That  salutary  and  non- complicating  substitutts  for  the 
materials  employed  are  available,  and  that  thereby  the  abuse  of 
the  embalming  process  may  be  entirely  and  satisfactorily  cor- 
rected. 

(4)  That  the  great  importance  of  this  subject  merits  the 
careful  attention  of  this  association  through  its  Committee  on  the 
Disposal  of  the  Dead,  and  that  proper  legislation  for  restriction 
and  control  should  be  earnestly  demanded  in  the  interest  of 
public  sanitation  and  the  public  weal. 


Sanitation  in  Indiana.^ 

SCHOOLS. 

ULE  I.  No  person  affected  with  any  communicable 
disease  dangerous  to  the  public  health  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  any  public,  private,  or  parochial  school. 

Rule  2.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  into  any 
public,  private,  or  parochial  school  from  any  house 
or  building  infected  with  any  communicable  disease  dangerous 
to  the  public  health,  or  who  may  recently  have  been  affected  with 
yellow  fever,  small-pox,  cholera,  diphtheria,  membranous  croup, 
scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough,  measles,  or  typhus  fever  until 
first  presenting  a  certificate  signed  by  a  reputable  physician 
stating  that  all  danger  of  communicating  such  disease  is  past, 
and  said  certificate  is  approved  and  endorsed  by  the  health  officer 
in  whose  jurisdiction  the  person  may  reside. 

Rule  3.  Upon  proper  notification,  town,  city,  and  county 
boards  of  health  shall  exercise  especial  supervision  over  the 

1  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  town,  cily.  and  county  boards  of 
health  adopted  by  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health,  December  12,  1895. 
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location,  drainage,  water-supply,  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing 
(and  disposal  of  excreta)  of  the  schools,  school-houses,  and  all 
public  buildings  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  where  any  hygienic 
faults  exist  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  health,  upon 
notification  of  proper  authorities,  to  immediately  examine  the 
same  and  advise  such  changes  as  will  result  in  a  correction  of 
any  existing  defects. 

DISEASES  DANGEROUS  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Rule  4.  Whenever  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person 
having  charge  of  the  sick  in  his  or  her  family  or  having  charge 
of  any  one  residing  temporarily  therein,  shall  know  or  suspect 
that  such  persons  or  person  are  affected  with  cholera,  typhus 
fever,  yellow  fever,  small-pox,  diphtheria,  membranous  croup, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  other  communicable  diseases  dangerous 
to  the  public  health,  the  person  having  supervision  of  the  sick 
shall  immediately  give  notice  to  the  health  officer  within  whose 
jurisdiction  he  or  she  may  reside. 

Rule  5.  When  any  physician  shall  know  or  suspect  that 
any  person  whom  he  is  called  upon  to  visit  has  cholera,  typhus 
fever,  yellow  fever,  diphtheria,  membranous  croup,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  or  any  other  communicable  diseases  dangerous  to  the 
public  health,  such  physician  shall  immediately  give  notice 
(together  with  the  locality  and  description  of  the  case)  to  the 
board  of  health  within  whose  jurisdiction  he  may  reside. 

Rule  6.  No  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  con- 
trol of  any  child  or  children  shall  allow  or  permit  any  such  child 
or  children  to  go  from  any  house  or  building  infected  with  cholera, 
typhus  fever,  yellow  fever,  diphtheria,  membranous  croup,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  or  other  communicable  disease  dangerous  to  the 
public  health,  to  attend  any  church,  Sunday-school,  or  public 
gathering,  or  to  travel  in  any  street-car  or  public  vehicle,  vessel, 
or  steamer,  or  to  travel  or  to  appear  on  any  highway  or  street 
without  first  procuring  a  permit  from  the  board  of  health  or  its 
proper  officer. 

Rule  7.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  enter  or 
leave  any  house  or  building  infected  with  cholera,  typhus  fever, 
yellow  fever,  small-pox,  diphtheria,  membranous  croup,  scarlet 
fever,  or  any  communicable  disease  dangerous  to  the  public 
health,  to  attend  any  church,  public  meeting,  or  place  of  amuse- 
ment, or  to  travel  on  any  street-car  or  public  vehicle,  vessel,  or 
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steamer,  or  travel  or  appear  on  any  public  street  or  highway 
without  first  making  a  complete  change  of  clothing  and  procuring 
a  permit  from  the  board  of  health  exercising  jurisdiction. 

Rule  8.  No  person  who  is,  or  has  been  recently,  affected 
with  cholera,  typhus  fever,  yellow  fever,  diphtheria,  membranous 
croup,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  or  any  communicable  disease 
dangerous  to  the  public  health,  shall  be  permitted  to  travel  or 
appear  upon  the  public  streets  or  highway,  or  to  appear  in  any 
public  place  or  gathering,  or  to  travel  in  any  public  vehicle  or 
vessel  until  a  certificate  is  made  by  the  attending  physician  to  the 
board  of  health  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  case  occurs,  stating 
that  all  danger  from  contagion  by  reason  of  such  disease  is  past, 
and  such  certificate  is  approved  and  endorsed  by  said  board  of 
health. 

Rule  9.  Whenever  the  board  of  health  or  its  proper  officer 
shall  know  or  suspect  the  existence  of  any  communicable  disease 
dangerous  to  the  public  health  and  there  be  no  physician  in 
attendance,  or  should  any  physician,  while  in  attendance,  fail  or 
refuse  to  immediately  report  such  case  to  the  board  of  health,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  health  or  its  deputy  to  examine 
such  case  or  cases  of  alleged  communicable  disease  dangerous  to 
the  public  health,  and  act  as  required  by  the  rules  governing  said 
board  of  health  in  such  cases  of  communicable  diseases. 

RuivE  10.  In  all  cases  where  there  has  been  an  exposure  or 
a  suspected  exposure  to  small-pox  of  any  person,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  health  under  whose  jurisdiction  said  person 
may  be  temporarily  or  permanently  residing  to  quarantine  for 
fourteen  days  such  person  as  may  have  been  exposed,  or  suspected 
of  having  been  exposed,  to  small-pox,  and  to  advise  a  vaccination 
or  revaccination  of  all  who  may  have  been  thus  exposed.  It  shall 
be  the  imperative  duty  of  the  board  of  health  to  enforce  this  rule, 
and  in  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  by  said  board  of  health  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  rule,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  assume  charge,  and 
either  in  person  or  by  his  deputy  enforce  the  foregoing  rule.  All 
vaccinations  shall  be  made  with  non-humanized  virus,  the  only 
exception  being  that  during  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  should  a 
safficieat  quantity  of  bovine  virus  not  be  obtainable,  humanized 
vims  may  be  used  when  sanctioned  by  the  board  of  health  under 
wh)se  jurisdiction  said  epidemic  of  small-pox  may  occur. 

Rule  i  i  .    Whenever  a  physician  is  called  upon  to  attend  a 
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case  of  cholera,  typhus  fever,  yellow  fever,  small-pox,  diphtheria, 
raerabranous  croup,  or  scarlet  fever  (if  such  case  be  outside  of  the 
corporate  limits  of  any  city  or  town  and  where  there  is  no  organ- 
ized board  of  health),  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  placard  the  house  in 
which  such  disease  prevails  by  placing  a  flag  or  card  not  less  than 
twelve  inches  square  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  said  house  ;  the 
card  or  flag  to  be  procured  from  the  county  health  officer  on 
application.  When  the  disease  has  subsided  and  the  house  is 
disinfected,  the  physician  in  charge  shall  cause  the  flag  or  card 
to  be  removed.  When  the  above-named  diseases  occur  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  a  city  or  town  where  there  is  an  organized 
board  of  health,  the  health  oflBcer  when  duly  notified  shall  cause 
said  cards  or  flags  to  be  properly  placed  and  removed.  The  card 
or  flag  for  cholera  shall  be  black,  with  the  name  of  the  disease 
printed  in  white  letters.  The  card  or  flag  for  small-pox  shall  be 
red,  and  have  the  name  of  the  disease  printed  thereon.  The  card 
or  flag  for  diphtheria,  membranous  croup,  and  scarlet  fever  shall 
be  yellow,  with  the  name  of  the  disease  printed  thereon.  No 
person  shall  remove  or  cause  to  be  removed  (except  as  already 
provided)  any  such  card  or  flag  until  a  certificate  is  made  by  the 
attending  physician,  satisfactory  to  the  health  officer  in  authority, 
that  the  disease  has  subsided  and  all  danger  of  contagion  by  reason 
of  such  disease  is  passed,  and  that  proper  disinfection  satisfactory 
to  the  health  officer  has  been  accomplished.  Any  person  causing 
the  removal  (except  as  provided)  or  mutilation  of  said  card  or 
flag  before  a  proper  certificate  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
health  officer  in  authority,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  provided  in  section  9  of  an  act  passed  February  19, 
1891.  In  cities  and  towns  flags  or  cards  shall  be  provided  by 
city  or  to^vn  authorities,  and  outside  the  corporate  limits  of  cities 
or  towns  by  county  authorities.  Every  physician  attending  a 
case  of  small-pox,  diphtheria,  membranous  croup,  scarlet  fever, 
or  other  communicable  disease  dangerous  to  the  public  health, 
shall  use  every  reasonable  precaution  to  prevent  communicating 
the  disease  to  others. 

Rule  12.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  any  person  having 
charge  of  the  remains  of  one  who  has  died  of  small  pox  to  cause 
the  body  to  be  interred  within  twelve  hours  after  death,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  having  charge  of  the  remains  of 
those  who  died  of  cholera,  typhus  fever,  yellow  fever,  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  membranous  croup,  to  cause  said 
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remains  to  be  immediately  wrapped  in  a  sheet  saturated  with  a 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce 
of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  placed 
in  a  coffin  which  shall  be  securely  closed  and  the  coffin  not  to  be 
again  opened. 

Rule  13.  In  all  cases  of  death  from  cholera,  typhus  fever, 
yellow  fever,  small-pox,  diphtheria,  membranous  croup,  and 
scarlet  fever  the  funeral  shall  be  strictly  private.  No  public  or 
church  funeral  shall  be  held,  or  any  person  permitted  to  enter  the 
house  containing  the  remains  except  the  undertaker  and  his 
assistants  unless  by  permission  of  the  board  of  health. 

Rule  14.  The  room  in  which  there  has  been  a  case  of  con- 
tagious disease  dangerous  to  the  public  health  must  be  immedi- 
ately disinfected  following  the  recovery  of  the  sick  or  the  removal 
of  the  remains,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

All  surfaces  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  of  the  strength  of  one  part  in  1000  parts  of 
water.  The  walls  aad  ceiling,  if  plastered,  should  be  brushed 
over  with  this  solution,  after  which  they  should  be  whitewashed 
with  a  lime  wash.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  to  wash  away  all 
dust  from  window-ledges  and  other  places  where  it  may  have 
settled,  and  to  thoroughly  cleanse  crevices  and  out-of  the- way 
places.  After  this  application  of  the  disinfecting  solution  and  an 
interval  of  twenty- four  hours  or  longer  for  free  ventilation,  the 
floors  and  wood-work  should  be  well  scrubbed  with  soap  and  hot 
water,  and  this  should  be  followed  by  a  second  more  prolonged 
exposure  to  fresh  air,  admitted  through  open  doors  and  windows. 
School-books  or  books  from  a  circulating  library  shall  not  be 
taken  into  or  removed  from  any  house  during  the  prevalence  of 
any  contagious  disease  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  and  if  such 
books  have  been  in  such  houses  during  the  prevalence  of  said  dis- 
ease, tliey  must  be  destroyed  by  the  owner  or  library  authorities, 
or  be  properly  disinfected  before  being  returned  to  schools  or  put 
in  circulation. 

MARRIAGE,  BIRTH,  AND  DEATH  REPORTS. 

Rule  15.  City  and  town  health  officers  shall  record  in  a 
record  book  all  births,  deaths,  and  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  they  shall  monthly  turn  over  to  the  county  health 
officer  the  original  returns.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
health  officer  to  make  a  like  record  of  said  returns  in  a  record 
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book,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  return  the  original  reports  to  the 
health  officer  from  whom  received. 

Rule  16.  All  physicians,  accoucheurs,  and  midwives  in  this 
State  are  hereby  required  to  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  health  of  the  town,  city,  or  county  in  which  they  may  occur 
(within  five  days  thereafter)  all  births  and  deaths  which  may 
occur  in  their  practice.  Whenever  a  physician's  supply  of  the 
necessary  blanks  on  which  to  make  a  return  is  exhausted,  he  shall 
at  once  make  a  requisition  for  the  same  on  a  health  officer  within 
whose  jurisdiction  he  may  reside,  and  said  health  officer  is  hereby 
required  to  immediately  supply  the  demand. 

Rule  17.  It  is  hereby  ordered  that  each  county  health 
officer  in  this  State  shall,  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  the 
month  following  the  close  of  each  quarter,  make  his  quarterly 
returns  of  all  marriages,  births,  deaths,  and  diseases  dangerous 
to  the  public  health  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
on  blanks  prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Rule  18.  Whenever  any  birth  or  death  occurs  with  no 
physician,  accoucheur,  or  midwife  in  attendance,  then  such  birth 
or  death  shall  be  reported  to  the  town,  city,  or  county  health 
officer  by  the  householder  or  other  person  under  whose  observa- 
tion such  death  or  birth  may  occur.  All  such  reports  to  be  made 
within  five  days.  In  all  cases  of  death  where  a  coroner  has  held 
an  inquest  and  the  death  has  not  been  reported  by  a  physician, 
the  said  coroner  is  hereby  instructed  to  make  such  report  to  the 
proper  health  officer  as  soon  as  practicable  after  holding  such 
inquest. 

Rule  19.  All  persons  authorized  in  this  State  to  solemnize 
marriages  are  hereby  required  to  make  a  report  of  all  marriages 
solemnized  by  them  to  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  by  whom 
the  marriage  license  was  issued  in  blanks  furnished  by  such  clerk 
within  five  days  after  the  marriage  is  solemnized. 

Rule  20.  Secretaries  of  county  boards  of  health  are  hereby 
directed  to  cause  all  physicians  in  their  respective  counties  to  re- 
port to  them  all  deaths,  births,  and  diseases  dangerous  to  the  public 
health  on  such  blanks  as  are  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  distributed  on  application  by  said  county  health  officer. 

Rule  21.  In  case  any  person  feels  aggrieved  at  any  act  of  a 
health  officer,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  State  Board  in  session 
or  its  executive  officer,  but  pending  such  appeal  the  act  of  such 
health  officer  shall  remain  in  force. 
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Rule  22.  All  town,  city,  and  county  boards  of  health  shall 
cause  to  be  made  at  least  once  in  each  year  a  sanitary  survey  of 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
existence  of  conditions  detrimental  to  the  public  health,  including 
in  such  survey  stagnant  ponds,  imperfect  drainage,  sewerage, 
cesspools,  and  water-closets,  the  construction,  heating,  ventila- 
tion, plumbing,  and  disposal  of  excreta  of  all  public  buildings, 
prisons,  hospitals,  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  such  nuisances 
as  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 

Rule  23.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  health  authorities, 
officers  of  State  institutions,  police  officers,  sheriffs,  constables, 
and  all  officers  and  employes  of  the  State,  or  any  county,  city,  or 
town  thereof,  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  foregoing  orders,  rules, 
and  regulations. 

QUARANTINE. 

Rule  24.  No  common  carrier  or  other  person  shall  bring 
into  the  State  of  Indiana  any  person  sick  or  suspected  of  being 
sick  with  Asiatic  cholera,  small  pox,  yellow  fever,  typhus  fever, 
diphtheria,  membranous  croup,  and  scarlet  fever,  or  any  other 
communicable  disease  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 

Rule  25.  When  any  railway-car,  steamboat,  vessel,  or  other 
conveyance  coming  from  a  place  or  locality  declared  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  having  jurisdiction  as  being  infected  with 
cholera,  small-pox,  typhus  fever,  or  yellow  fever,  or  having  on 
board  any  person  or  persons  affected  with  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned diseases,  enters  any  part  or  place  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
such  railway-car,  steamboat,  vessel,  or  other  conveyance  and  the 
crew,  officers,  passengers,  baggage,  merchandise,  and  freight 
shall  be  subject  to  such  inspection  and  disinfection  as  may  be 
ordered  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Rule  26.  If  anj'  person  is  found  on  any  railway-car,  steam- 
boat, vessel,  or  other  conveyance,  who  is  sick  with  cholera,  small- 
pox, typhus  fever,  or  yellow  fever,  he  or  she  shall  be  immediately 
removed  by  the  health  authorities  within  whose  jurisdiction  such 
person  is  found,  and  isolated  and  properly  cared  for  until  the 
termination  of  the  disease,  and  the  necessary  expense  of  such 
isolation  and  care  (if  the  person  so  removed  is  unable  to  pay  the 
same)  shall  be  a  valid  claim  against  and  be  refunded  by  the 
owners,  agents,  or  assigns  of  the  railway-car,  steamboat,  vessel, 
or  other  coiveyance  from  zvhich  such  person  or  persons  were  re- 
moved. 
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Rule  27.  In  case  of  small-pox,  or  persons  reasonably  sus- 
pected of  having  been  exposed  thereto,  shall  be  removed  from 
such  railway-car,  steamboat,  vessel,  or  other  conveyance  and  be 
isolated  for  fourteen  days  from  the  last  exposure.  In  case  of 
typhus  fever,  all  persons  reasonably  suspected  of  having  been 
exposed  thereto  shall  be  removed  and  isolated  for  twenty-one 
days  from  the  last  exposure.  In  case  of  cholera  or  yellow  fever 
all  persons  reasonably  suspected  of  having  been  exposed  thereto 
shall  be  removed  and  isolated  for  five  days  from  last  exposure. 
The  clothing  of  persons  so  removed,  and  all  baggage,  luggage, 
freight,  or  merchandise  found  on  any  railway,  steamboat,  vessel, 
or  other  conveyance  on  which  there  is  any  person  sick  with 
cholera,  small-pox,  typhus  fever,  or  yellow  fever,  and  reaso7iably 
suspected  of  having  been  infected,  shall  be  at  once  disinfected  or 
destroyed,  and  such  railway-car,  steamboat,  vessel,  or  other  con- 
veyance shall  also  be  disinfected  as  required  by  the  board  of 
health  having  jurisdiction. 

RnL,E  28.  When  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  prevent  the  spread  of  cholera,  and  after  ten  days  notice, 
each  and  every  railway-car,  steamboat,  vessel  in  or  coming  into 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  used  for  the  transportation  of  passengers, 
shall  be  provided  with  means  satisfactory  to  said  board  of  health 
for  disinfecting  the  excreta  of  passengers  and  crews. 

RuivE  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  conductor  of  any  railway 
train,  and  the  master  of  any  steamboat  or  vessel,  to  immediately 
notify  by  telegram  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  at 
Indianapolis,  of  any  case  or  suspected  case  of  cholera,  small-pox, 
yellow  fever,  or  typhus  fever  occurring  on  board  such  train,  boat, 
or  vessel  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Rule  30.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  health  or 
other  health  authority  of  any  town,  city,  or  county  to  at  once 
furnish  the  State  Board  of  Health  with  a  true  copy  of  any  quar- 
antine orders  or  regulations  adopted  by  said  board  of  health 
authority,  as  against  any  foreign  State  or  any  municipality  or 
township  within  the  State  of  Indiana. 

PENALTIES. 

Rule  31.    Any  person  or  persons  failing  or  refusing  to 

comply  with  either  or  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  shall  be  subject 

to  the  penalties  provided  in  section  9  of  an  act  establishing  a 

State  Board  of  Health,  passed  February  19,  1891. 
28 
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ADDITIONAL  RUIZES  GOVERNING  THE  TRANSPORTATION 
OE  DEAD  BODIES. 

Rule  9.  Shipment  shall  not  be  granted  in  the  case  of  any 
one  dying  of  membranous  croup. 

Rule  id.  Permit  of  shipment  shall  not  be  granted  upon 
the  certificate  of  "  heart- failure"  alone,  but  in  every  case  the 
cause  of  said  "  heart-failure"  must  be  stated. 

All  rules  and  parts  of  rules  conflicting  with  these  rules  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Douglas  C.  Ramsey,  M.D.,  President. 
J.  N.  HuRTY,  M.D.,  Secretary. 


How  Awkward  It  will  be  in  1900. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  it  ?  A  great  problem  is  soon  to  occupy 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

In  four  years  the  sweep  of  time  will  carry  us  into  a  new  cen- 
tury, and  the  figures  which  indicate  the  century  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred will  be  exchanged  for  nineteen  hundred,  and  we  must  write 
it  1900. 

When  this  time  comes  can  we  abbreviate  the  year  in  writing 
and  printing  as  we  do  now  in  1896  ?  We  think  not.  If  we  may 
abbreviate,  how  shall  it  be  done  ?  How  will  this  look,  '  00  ?  Or 
this,  19'  ?  When  you  write  at  the  top  of  your  letter  to  the  editor, 
March  14,  '96,  it  looks  all  right ;  but  March  14,  '00,  will  not  be 
at  all  satisfactory. 

Did  you  ever  before  think  what  an  inconvenient  time  1900  is 
going  to  be  in  its  unabbreviatable  quality  ?  If  so,  just  consider 
how  lucky  your  stars  are  that  you  will  not  be  living  on  this  mun- 
dane sphere  in  2000. 


Fatig-ue. 

The  experiments  of  Masse,  of  Turin,  and  of  Michael  Foster, 
the  physiologist,  have  shown  that  the  sense  of  fatigue  is  due  to 
poisoning  of  the  cerebrum  by  the  products  of  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis. "The  blood  of  a  tired  animal  is  poisoned,  and  when 
injected  into  another  animal  causes  the  phenomena  of  fatigue." 
The  toxicity  of  the  blood  may  become  so  great  as  to  prove  fatal, 
as  was  shown  by  Foster,  in  rabbits  that  had  been  hunted  to 
death  — Dr.  Bartour,  in  American  Practitioner  and  News. 


All  subscriptions  to  "The  Annals  of  Hygiene"  are  taken  "until  ordered  discon- 
tinued," and  no  agent  has  authority  to  make  any  other  arrangement.  At  end  of  time  to 
which  subscription  has  been  paid  or  promised,  a  bill  for  a  year  in  advance,  with  return 
envelope,  is  sent,  and  if  journal  is  no  longer  wanted,  the  subscriber  should  mark 
"Discontinue"  on  the  bill  and  return  tons.  A  failure  to  so  return  bill  is  considered  an 
order  to  continue. 

Communications  Solicited. 
We  are  always  anxious  to  receive  short  communications — 500  to  1000  words — on  prac- 
tical subjects  pertaining  to  hygiene.   To  any  one  sending  us  an  acceptable  article,  we  will 
forward  The  Annals  op  Hygiene  for  one  year  free. 


Pan-American  IVIedical  Cong;ress. 


HE  Second  Pan-American  Medical  Congress  will  meet  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  on  November  i6,  17,  18,  and  19,  1896. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS. 

Enrolment. — In  order  to  be  properly  enrolled,  each  member 
of  the  congress  will  pay  to  the  treasurer  thereof,  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  the  sum  of  $5  gold. 

General  Sessions. — There  will  be  one  opening  session,  one 
closing,  and  one  intermediate  session  of  a  purely  scientific  char- 
acter. 

The  opening  session,  which  will  be  of  a  solemn  character 
and  presided  over  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation, 
besides  being  attended  by  the  members  of  the  congress,  will  also 
be  attended  by  the  members  of  scientific  societies,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  may  be  invited.  The  session  will  be 
opened  with  the  report  of  the  general  secretary. 

This  will  be  followed  by  a  speech  of  welcome,  pronounced 
by  the  president  of  the  congress. 

Two  members  will  then  speak  on  scientific  subjects,  and  they 
will  be  followed  by  a  speech  from  the  President  of  the  republic. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  scientific  speeches  should  be 
of  short  duration. 
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The  intervals  between  the  speeches  will  be  filled  up  with 
musical  performances. 

At  the  closing  session,  the  general  secretary  will  notify  the 
place  designated  by  the  congress  for  holding  the  third  meeting. 

The  treasurer  will  present  his  accounts  to  the  congress, 
showing  the  disbursements  made  of  the  funds  intrusted  to  his 
care. 

A  scientific  speech  will  be  delivered  and  a  short  speech  by 
one  representative  of  each  one  of  the  nations  attending  the 
congress. 

In  the  intermediate  session,  four  speeches  will  be  delivered 
on  general  matters,  by  persons  who  are  highly  distinguished  in 
medical  science,  and  who,  having  been  in  due  time  invited  to  do 
so,  have  accepted  the  commission  ;  one  of  these  speeches  being 
pronounced  by  a  Mexican  physician,  who  shall  be  invited  to  do 
so  by  the  Committee  of  Management. 

No  discussions  will  be  held  in  the  general  sessions. 

Sessions  of  the  Sections. — These  sessions  will  be  held  from  9 
to  12  A.M.  and  from  3  to  5  p.m.,  in  the  places  that  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Organizing  Committee.  They  shall  be  presided 
over  by  the  president  of  each  section,  alternating  with  the  vice- 
presidents  of  each  one  of  the  nations  that  are  represented  in  the 
respective  sections. 

The  person  who  may  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  of 
Organization  will  be  the  ex-officio  secretary  of  each  section,  and 
he  will  fill  his  post  alternately  with  the  secretaries  of  the  nations 
who  may  be  represented  in  the  sections ;  but  should  the  latter 
not  be  present,  their  places  will  be  supplied  by  the  president  in 
office. 

The  president  will  direct  the  discussion  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  will  decide  all  questions  that  may  arise, 
and  that  may  not  be  provided  for  in  these  regulations. 

The  ex-ojjficio  secretary  will  make  out  the  minutes,  and  for 
that  purpose,  besides  his  own  notes,  will  collect  those  of  the  sec- 
retaries who  ma}'  have  acted  in  the  section.  He  will  also  collect 
from  the  persons  who  may  have  spoken  the  written  extracts. 

All  questions  relating  to  the  debates  which  are  not  provided 
for  in  these  regulations  will  be  decided  in  accordance  with  gen- 
eral parliamentary  practice. 

The  voting  will  be  by  name  or  by  putting  the  question. 

Papers,  Extracts  thereof,  a?id  Disciissiotis  in  the  Sessions  oj 
the  Sections. — All  papers  will  be  presented  in  writing. 
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Each  aiithor  will  forward  to  the  secretary  of  the  Organizing 
Committee  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  before  the  first  day  of 
August  of  the  present  year,  an  extract,  not  exceeding  300  words, 
of  the  paper  to  be  presented  by  him.  These  extracts  will  be 
printed  in  English,  French,  and  Spanish,  and  will  be  distributed 
to  the  members  of  the  congress  before  the  session  in  which  they 
are  to  be  read. 

No  paper  will  be  announced  which  is  not  accompanied  by 
this  extract ;  but  the  authors  who  comply  with  these  conditions 
will  have  a  right  to  have  their  work  published  intact  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  congress. 

The  reading  of  the  papers  in  the  sessions  must  not  last  more 
than  twenty  minutes  ;  when  the  papers  are  so  long  that  they  can- 
not be  read  in  that  time,  the  authors  will  give  extracts  from  them, 
either  in  writing  or  by  speech  ;  but  they  will  be  published  intact 
in  the  transactions  of  the  congress  and  in  the  language  in  which 
they  have  been  written. 

The  extracts  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  will  be 
delivered  at  the  same  time  as  the  papers  to  the  secretary  of  the 
section  to  which  they  pertain. 

The  members  of  the  congress  who  may  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions in  any  section  will  present  their  speeches  in  writing  at 
the  termination  of  the  sessions  to  the  respective  secretaries  of 
such  sections,  and  they  will  also  be  published  in  the  transactions. 

The  papers  which  have  been  announced  for  reading  in  the 
order  of  the  day  in  each  section  will  serve  as  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion. In  such  discussions  no  speaker  will  be  allowed  to 
speak  more  than  once  and  for  five  minutes  ;  but  the  author  of  the 
paper  under  discussion  will  be  allowed  to  leply,  if  he  considers 
it  necessary,  in  one  sole  speech,  which  will  not  go  beyond  ten 
minutes. 

Auxiliary  Committees  in  the  Mexican  Republic. — These  com- 
mittees will  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Organization,  and 
will  be  composed  of  one  member  for  each  local  medical  society, 
or,  in  their  absence,  of  one  physician  for  every  centre  of  popula- 
tion. They  will  co  operate  with  the  Committee  of  Organization 
in  promoting  the  success  of  the  congress.  Said  committees  will 
be  appointed  during  the  first  months  of  the  present  year. 

Executive  Committee. — In  order  to  form  this  committee,  the 
Organizing  Committee  will  appoint  seven  members,  including  the 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  the  Mexican  representative  in 
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the  International  Executive  Committee,  and  such  members  will 
attend  to  everything  relating  to  the  business  of  the  congress,  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  that  they  may  adopt  for  that 
purpose. 

Dr.  Manuel  Carmona  y  Valle, 
Dr.  Rafael  Lavista, 
Dr.  Eduardo  Liceaga. 


Hydrophobia. 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  June  i,  1896. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor  : 

IF  you  deem  it  worthy,  and  it  be  not  a  departure  from  your  rules,  may 
I  ask  that  you  will  publish  the  enclosed  reply  to  a  notice  made  by  the 
New  York  Therapeutical  Review,  of  your  article,  commenting  kindly 
upon  my  article  upon  hydrophobia  a  short  time  since. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  T.  Walker. 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Edwards,  Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Hygiene. 

Thekindly  notice  of  my  article  on  113'drophobia  in  your  valuable  journal,  a 
short  time  since,  seems  to  call  forth  expressions  of  regret  from  the  New  York 
Therapeutical  Reviezu,  that  an  esteemed  contemporary  like  yourself  should 
have  had  a  word  of  approval  for  this  article  utterly  umvorthy  of  notice.  Now 
this  New  York  Therapeutical  Review  is  a  little  journal  published  in  the 
interest  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  at  the  small  price  of  tiventy  five  cents  per 
annum,  its  full  value,  as  I  suppose  all  will  agree,  presumes  to  criticise  an 
article  upon  a  subject  of  great  general  interest  in  this  unseemly  manner. 

Mr.  Editor,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  if  you  throw  a  stone  in  the  dark, 
at  random,  and  a  dog  howls,  you  may  conclude  some  dog  was  hit,  whether 
he  had  rabies  or  not. 

W.  T.  Walker, 
President  of  the  Lynchburg  Academy  of  Medicine. 


A  Warning:  to  Drugg^ists. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Hygiene. 

DEAR  SIR  :  A  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  medical  journals 
giving  a  formula  for  making  palatable  castor  oil. 
This  formula  is  patented  as  per  following  list  of  patents  : 

No.  410,940,  dated  September  10,  1889. 
No.  470,714,  dated  March  15,  1892. 
No.  470,715,  dated  March  15,  1892. 
No.  524,513,  dated  August  14,  1894. 
No.  524,514,  dated  August  14,  1894. 
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Aud  if  druggists  are  induced  to  prepare  this  article  themselves,  it  will  lead 
to  a  multitude  of  law-suits  like  those  instituted  in  the  "  Drive  Well"  case. 

Some  scheming  lawyer  would  like  to  take  up  this  case  for  one-half  the 
profits,  and  I  think  journals  should  warn  the  druggists  so  that  they  may 
not  be  caught  in  a  trap. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  J.  White. 


The  Daug-er  of  Allowing:  Dogs  to  L,ick  tbe  Face. 

The  story  is  told  in  La  Medecine  moderne  of  a  seamstress, 
of  Berlin,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  allowing  her  dog  to  lick  her 
face.  She  was  attacked  one  day  with  a  severe  inflammation  of 
the  right  eye.  Oculists  were  consulted,  but  their  treatment  was 
unsuccessful,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  inflammation  of  the  left 
eye  was  beginning  the  right  eye  was  enucleated.  In  the  enu- 
cleated eye  was  found  a  taenia  echinococcus,  which  the  dog  had 
probably  picked  up  while  licking  some  less  pleasing  object  than 
his  mistress'  face.  The  danger  of  the  transmission  of  parasites 
by  dogs  who  are  well-known  to  be  indiscriminate  in  choosing 
objects  for  the  exercise  of  their  tongues,  to  the  hands  and  faces 
of  their  masters,  would  seem  to  be  a  great  one.  It  is  surely 
remarkable  that  accidents  of  the  kind  related  happen  as  rarely  as 
they  do. — Boston  Medical  amd  Surgical  Jouryial. 


Poisoning  by  Flutes. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Smith,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Homoe- 
opathic Medical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  reports  several  cases 
of  "  flute-poisoning."  Grenadille,  or  cocus  wood,  has  for  many 
years  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  musical  instru- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  brilliant  and  powerful  sound,  which 
mellows  and  becomes  more  flexible  with  the  age  of  the  instru- 
ment. Dr.  Smith  says,  "  There  is  most  trustworthy  testimony 
from  Germany,  England,  and  America  to  the  fact  that  cocus 
wood,  and  no  other  material,  is  found  by  certain  susceptible  flu- 
tists capable  of  producing  serious  irritation  of  the  lip,  necessitat- 
ing the  use  of  a  crescent-shaped  silver  or  gold  lip-plate,  shellaced 
to  the  mouth-hole  or  embrasure."  The  author  describes  the 
malady  as  a  lip  excessively  swollen,  extremely  red,  with  large 
blotches  covered  by  vesicles.  Relief  is  had  by  the  application  of 
a  mild  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  water. — Popular  Science 
News. 


Backache. 

It  has  never  been  in  evidence  why  a  woman's  backache  should 
generally  be  attributed  to  pelvic  disease.  Men  have  backaches, 
and  they  are  not  uniformly  attributed  to  genito-urinary  trouble. 
It  seems  that  the  practitioner  might  treat  the  owner  of  a  backache 
as  a  patient,  not  as  a  woman. — Kansas  City  Medical  Index. 


^New  Process  of  Sterilizing:  Manuscripts,  Books,  etc. 

Articles  that  cannot  be  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  can 
be  treated  with  the  gas  formed  from  formic  aldehyde  by  a  new 
process,  described  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences, 
and  reported  in  full  in  the  Gazette  Medicate  de  Liege  of  Febru- 
ary 27.  The  gas  can  be  generated  in  another  room  and  brought 
in  through  a  tube.  This  process  avoids  the  inconveniences  of 
Hofmann's,  and  is  much  less  expensive. 


Sanitation  in  tlie  Sixteentli  Century. 

We  read  in  the  Ayinales  de  la  Societe  Medico-Chirurgie  de 
Liege,  February,  1896,  that  the  city  of  Lyons,  France,  possesssed 
a  bureau  of  health  three  hundred  years  ago,  which  was  a  model 
in  many  respects  to  the  most  advanced  products  of  our  own  cen- 
tury. Its  regulations  provided  for  the  declaration  of  contagious 
diseases,  disinfection  of  residence,  clothing  and  bedding,  and  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  disinfecting  materials  employed  com- 
prised some  of  our  best  modern  antiseptics, — sublimate,  arsenic, 
camphor,  and  various  essences.  Our  health  officers  will  envy 
those  of  that  day  when  they  know  that  they  were  so  supported 
by  the  authorities  that  they  could  enforce  their  regulations  with 
penalties  amounting  to  torture  and  even  death  in  times  of  epi- 
demics. "And  glory  to  our  sovereign  liege,  King  Henry  of 
Navarre"  for  his  royal  endorsement  of  such  measures  ! — -Journal 
American  Medical  Association. 
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Sweet  Peas  in  tlie  House. 

Sweet  peas  have  been  a  revival  of  our  grandmother's  favor- 
ite posy  and  have  been  much  grown  in  the  garden  through  the 
summer  months,  but  it  remained  for  a  woman  amateur  florist  to 
raise  them  in  her  window-boxes  in  the  winter.  She  has  twines 
ranged  up  the  panes,  along  which  the  bright  little  flowers  go 
wandering  till  they  make  a  screen  of  sweetness,  and  the  whole 
room  is  rich  with  their  delicious  fragrance.  It  is  strange  that 
this  has  not  been  attempted  before, — not  even,  to  any  extent,  in 
most  hot-houses. 


Xhe  Poplar- Tree  as  a  Ivigrhtnitig:  Conductor. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  trees  that  are  struck  by  light- 
ning shows  that  over  half  of  them  are  white  poplar.  From  this 
fact  scientists  conclude  that  the  poplar  has  some  value  as  a  con- 
ductor of  lightning.  This  being  the  case,  agriculturists  are 
advised  to  plant  these  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  their  farm  build- 
ings. An  additional  suggestion  is  the  attaching  of  lightning 
rods  to  two  or  three  of  the  tallest  of  these  trees.  This  will,  it  is 
stated,  almost  absolutely  insure  neighboring  buildings  against 
being  struck  and  destroyed  by  electric  storms. — Popular  Science 
News. 


Warm  Bath  for  Insomnia. 

According  to  Dr.  Eccles,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  sleep  is  very  efficient  if  properly  carried  out. 
The  bath  should  be  admini.stered  in  a  room  whose  temperature  is  65° 
to  70°  F.  The  patient  is  made  to  stand  with  his  head  over  the  edge 
of  the  tub,  and  his  head  and  face  are  then  rapidly  douched  with 
water  at  100°  F.  The  cooling  of  the  body  by  the  air  and  the  hot 
sponging  of  the  head  send  the  blood  to  the  head,  dilating  the 
vessels  of  the  entire  brain.  The  entire  body  is  then  immersed, 
except,  of  course,  the  head,  in  a  bath  of  98°  F.,  which  is  rapidly 
raised  to  a  temperature  of  105°  to  110°  F.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
patient  is  taken  from  the  bath,  wrapped  in  warm  flannels,  and, 
without  exertion  on  his  part,  taken  to  his  room.  The  blankets 
absorb  the  moisture  ;  in  his  room  the  night  clothes  are  put  on,  a 
warm  bottle  placed  at  his  feet,  and  possibly  some  warm,  liquid 
food  administered.  The  sedative  and  refreshing  result  is  often 
most  marked. — Medical  and  Surgical  Bulleiin. 
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Roman  Fe-ver. 

Roman  fever  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  From  650  in 
i88[,  the  deaths  from  malaria  ran  down  to  254  in  1891,  while 
for  the  last  five  years  the  average  has  been  149,  the  number  in 
1895  being  125.  These  figures  are  all  the  more  significant  in 
that  the  population  of  Rome  has  increased  from  300,000  to 
467,000  in  fifteen  years.  An  equally  remarkable  diminution  has 
taken  place  in  the  death-rate  for  all  other  infectious  diseases,  so 
that  Rome,  even  in  the  traditional  unhealthy  season,  is  one  of 
the  most  healthy  capitals  in  Europe. 


"Variety  in  Food. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  attention  is  paid  to  variety  in 
food,  even  in  families  where  a  great  deal  of  money  is  spent  on 
the  table.  lu  one  such  home,  the  other  day,  surprise  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  statement  that  another  housekeeper  had  provided 
a  new  dessert  for  every  day  in  the  month.  "  Where  could  you 
find  thirty  different  desserts?"  cried  one.  Now  it  has  been 
proven  that  one  may  have  a  dessert  for  every  day  in  the  year  if 
one  takes  trouble  to  get  it  up.  And  in  the  interests  of  the 
family,  one  should  make  a  little  effort  to  secure,  if  not  this 
extreme,  at  least  a  relief  from  the  current  monotony  in  food 
from  soup  to  cafe  noir. 


A  Spring-  Dinner. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  dinner-table  to  be  set  in 
"blossom  week,"  when  apple-blooms,  those  loveliest  of  all 
flowers,  may  be  obtained.  The  effect  will  be  found  most  cool 
and  restful,  as  v/ell  as  transcendently  lovely  in  its  coloring.  Have 
the  round  table  divided  into  sections  b}'  a  broad  pink  satin  rib- 
bon over  the  white  damask  cloth,  which  comes  from  a  shallow- 
basket  of  apple  blossoms  in  the  centre  and  separates  off  ecch 
couple  of  guests.  The  centre-piece  should  be  ?et  in  moss  and 
down  each  ribbon  should  be  laid  a  narrow  band  of  sniilax.  A 
small  silver  menu  stand  set  in  a  trail  of  the  blossoms  should 
stand  between  each  couple.  The  table  service  should  be  of  the 
thinnest  undecorated  white  china,  with  colorless  glass,  and  the 
only  color  in  the  flower  and  ribbon. 
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Xlie  New  "Woman. 

The  prize  offered  by  the  publishers  of  the  Geyitlewoman  for 
the  best  epigrammatic  definition  of  the  new  woman  was  awarded 
to  the  author  of  the  following  :  "  A  fresh  darn  on  the  original 
blue  stocking. "  Among  other  definitions  received  were  :  "  The 
old  maid  trying  to  be  the  young  man  ;"  "  Six  of  one  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  other  ;"  "A  creature  of  opinions  decided  and  skirts 
divided  ;"  "  One  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  lady  and  has  not  yet  at- 
tained to  be  a  gentleman  :"  "  Man's  newest  and  best  reason  for 
remaining  single;"  "Madam  become  Adam;"  "  Manishness 
minus  manliness." 


Food  and  Stimulus. 

Dr.  Samuel  Wolfe,  physician  to  Philadelphia  Hospital,  neu- 
rologist to  Samaritan  Hospital,  says,  "  It  was  late  on  Sunday 
night :  I  was  sitting  in  my  oflBce  alone.  I  became  aware  of  a 
stillness  unusual  for  even  that  quiet  hour.  I  turned  to  the  old 
grandfather's  clock  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  an  heirloom  and 
highly  prized,  by  the  way.  On  opening  the  panel  door  in  the 
case,  I  found  the  pendulum  still  swaying  regularly  from  side  to 
side,  but  not  with  its  full  range.  The  second  hand  on  the  face 
rocked  to  and  fro  with  perfect  regularity,  but  did  not  advance 
over  its  usual  circular  course.  The  great  weights  had  sunken 
as  far  as  the  fully  unwound  cord  would  admit.  I  neglected  to 
wind  the  clock  the  night  before,  the  accustomed  time  for  per- 
forming that  weekly  duty,  and  the  faithful  old  servant  had  ex- 
hausted— almost  exhausted — the  last  vestige  of  force  stored 
there  more  than  a  week  before.  The  food  material  had  been  all 
used  up.  I  thought,  will  the  winding  restore  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  to  its  full  degree  ?  Will  it  bring  back  the  tick  and 
movement  of  the  works  and  hands  ?  I  tried  it  and  waited.  The 
pendulum  and  second-hand  continued  their  weak,  purposeless 
movements,  but  they  gained  no  power.  They  became  even 
fainter.  There  was  the  force,  ready  to  act,  in  the  suspended 
weights, — enough  of  it  to  run  the  machinery  for  eight  days. 
The  weak,  dying  patient  had  been  fed  to  repletion,  but  nothing 
had  been  gained.  I  gave  the  pendulum  a  slight  push  ;  the 
familiar  tick  was  heard,  the  oscillating  hand  advanced ;  the 
clock  was  off  for  a  week's  run.  I  had  given  a  stimulus." — 
National  Board  of  Health  Magazine. 
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Paradise  Xuts. 

Nearly  3000  miles  up  the  mighty  Amazon  River,  in  South 
America,  flourishes  the  paradise  nut.  It  grows  on  a  high  tree, 
and  the  cap  containing  the  fruit  is  so  easily  broken  that  the  vast 
number  of  monkeys  and  other  nut-loving  animals  of  the  southern 
jungles  make  away  with  the  crop  quicker  than  Rhode  Island 
squirrels  can  stow  away  chestnuts.  So  the  paradise  nuts  are  the 
rarest  and  most  costly,  as  well  as  the  most  delicious,  that  are 
known  to  commerce.  There  has  just  arrived  in  Providence  a 
small  lot  of  paradise  nuts,  consisting  of  three  packages,  weighing, 
all  told,  180  pounds,  and  there  are  no  others  of  the  sort  in  this 
country.  The  shipment  was  by  way  of  Brazil,  Liverpool,  and 
New  York,  and  covered  a  distance  of  upward  of  15,000  miles. 


The  Hurry  Fever. 

The  hurry  fever  is  rife  in  homes  where  they  try  to  do  too 
many  things  without  thought  or  pain,  and  especially  without 
stopping  to  consider  how  many  of  these  things  are  worth  doing 
at  all. 

We  have  all  seen  such  households.  Hurry  to  breakfast, 
hurry  to  lunch,  hurrj^  to  dinner.  Hurry  to  bed  so  you  may  be 
up  early.  Hurry  to  fix  the  furnace  that  you  may  hurry  to  fill 
the  tubs,  that  you  may  hurry  to  wash  the  dress,  that  you  may 
hurry  to  go  to  the  party.  Hurry  up  that  we  may  hurry  down. 
Hurry  in  because  we  are  in  a  hurry  to  go  out.  Hurry  to  finish 
this  game  that  we  may  have  time  for  one  more.  Hurry  to  have 
the  walk,  for  you  must  hurry  ofi^  to  church  after  supper.  So  the 
fretful  household  hurries,  with  knit  brows,  compressed  lips,  and 
tense  nerve.s  from  bustling  morning  to  bustling  evening. 

It  would  be  a  fruitful  experience  and  a  shrewd  test  for  al- 
most any  one  to  see  by  actual  count  just  how  many  times  in  a 
day  he  uses  this  fretful  word  "hurry,"  and  how  many  of  these 
times  he  could  have  just  as  well  avoided  it. 


The  Paradox  of  Judging  Individuals. 

Many  people  have  a  genius  for  seeing  the  faults  in  others, 
but  there  is  one  peculiarity  about  this  faculty  which  will  be  an 
interesting  study  for  the  psychologist ;  it  is  the  tendency  to  criti- 
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cise  most  sharpl3'  those  faults  in  others  which  are  most  prominent 
in  ourselves.  In  other  words,  that  which  excites  our  greatest 
antagonism  is  the  duplication  of  our  own  traits.  It  would  be 
amusing,  if  it  were  not  disturbing  and  pathetic,  to  hear  people 
criticise  mercilessly  traits  in  others  which  everybody  recognizes 
as  being  the  special  possession  of  the  critics  themselves.  It  is 
pathetic  because  it  shows  how  little  we  know  about  ourselves, 
and  it  is  disturbing  because  it  suggests  to  the  listener  that  he 
may  be  doing  precisely  the  same  thing.  In  all  probability  he  is. 
So  little  do  we  know  ourselves,  as  a  rule,  that  when  we  see  parts 
of  ourselves  in  others  we  detest  them.  If  we  recognized  them  as 
being  in  a  sense  our  own  possessions,  we  might  not  like  them  any 
better,  but  we  should  surely  sympathize  with  their  possessors. 
If  there  is  any  common  experience  which  ought  to  draw  us 
together,  it  is  identity  of  struggle  and  temptation.  We  ought  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  who  are  fighting  the  same 
fight  which  we  are  fighting,  and  who  find  in  themselves  the  same 
tenieacies  to  evil  or  to  weakness  ;  and  yet  these  are  the  very 
people  from  whom,  as  a  rule,  we  withdraw  ourselves  most  en- 
tirely, and  upon  whose  shoulders  the  lash  of  our  criticism  falls 
most  mercilessly.  It  is  a  good  plan,  when  one  finds  that  he  is 
specially  irritated  by  certain  traits  in  another,  to  study  himself 
closely  in  order  to  discover  whether  those  very  traits  are  not  his 
own  characteristics. —  The  Outlook. 


LrOngevity. 

An  interesting  account  of  longevity  in  one  family  was 
recently  published  in  the  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  reports.  Mrs. 
B.,  born  in  1630  (five  years  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I).,  died 
March  13,  1732.  She  was  tended  in  her  last  illness  by  her  great- 
granddaughter,  Miss  Jane  C.,born  1718,  died  1807,  and  Miss 
Sarah  C,  born  1725,  died  1811.  A  great-niece  of  one  of  these 
two  ladies,  Mrs.  W.,  who  remembers  one  of  them,  was  born  in 
1803,  and  is  at  the  present  time  alive  and  well.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  facts  that  there  are  three  lives  only  to  bridge  over 
the  long  period  between  1630  and  1896,  and  that  there  is  at  present 
living  a  lady  who  personally  knew  Mi.ss  C,  who  had  nursed  a 
relative  born  in  1630.  The  last  lady  of  this  remarkable  trio  is 
hale  and  hearty,  and  has  just  successfully  undergone  an  operation 
for  cataract. 
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Xlie  Greatest  Railway. 

It  is  said  that  the  greatest  corporation  on  earth  is  the  Lon- 
don and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  of  England.  It  has  a 
capital  of  $595,000,000,  and  a  revenue  of  $6500  an  hour;  has 
2300  engines,  and  employs  60,000  men.  Everything  is  made  by 
the  company, — bridges,  engines,  rails,  carnages,  wagons,  and  an 
innumerable  lot  of  other  things ;  even  the  coal-scuttles  and 
wooden  limbs  for  the  injured  of  its  staff.  Repairs  to  the  per- 
manent way  cost  $130,000  a  month. — Popular  Science  News. 


Xlie  Dangfers  of  "  Made  I^ands"  of  Cities. 

The  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  January  15,  contains  a  sum- 
marized report  of  one  of  the  health  officers  of  an  eastern  district 
of  London,  on  the  unsanitar}'  conditions  of  houses  that  have  been 
built  on  ash -heaps  or  filled -in  ground. 

"The  medical  officer  of  health  for  Hackney  has  once  more 
called  attention  to  a  besetting  sin  of  jerry  built  houses.  In  a 
lately-issued  report  he  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  houses  in 
his  district  were  built  upon  a  layer  of  house  refuse,  which  in 
turn  rested  upon  a  bed  of  clay.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs 
naturally  leads  to  the  drawing  into  the  house  of  various  gases 
of  decomposition  and  of  other  components  of  ground  air.  This 
danger  has  been  discussed  in  our  own  columns  for  many  years 
past.  That  it  is  a  common  and  fruitful  source  of  disease  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  In  many  parts  of  the  suburbs  of  London 
it  is  a  constant  practice  of  the  enterprising  builder  to  fill  up  with 
ash  refuse  any  pit  that  has  been  quarried  for  stone,  sand,  or  other 
material.  He  then  proceeds  to  run  up  a  more  or  less  showy  villa 
on  this  green  mass  of  miscellaneous  animal,  vegetable,  and  min- 
eral stuff.  As  a  rule,  the  basement  is  not  provided  with  an  im- 
permeable concrete  flooring,  so  that  the  house  settles,  the  drains 
are  dislocated,  and  the  inside  of  the  house  becomes  permeated 
with  poisonous  ground  air.  The  remedy  is  simple.  No  new 
house  should  be  occupied  until  it  has  been  duly  inspected  and 
certified  as  properly  constructed  by  a  competent  sanitary  authority. 
At  present,  the  remedy  which  the  tenant  of  an  unhealthy  dwell- 
ing has  against  his  landlord  is  slow,  tedious,  and  uncertain.  The 
advent  of  some  searching  and  practical  domestic  legislation  would 
speedily  put  an  end  to  the  ghoulish  race  of  jerry-builders." 
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Xhe  "Wbale  Cure  for  Rlieumatism. 

It  is  reported  that  at  the  town  of  Eden,  a  place  in  Australia, 
which  stands  on  the  shores  of  Twofold  Bay,  there  is  a  hotel  where 
rheumatic  patients  congregate.  Whenever  a  whale  has  been  taken 
the  patients  are  rowed  over  to  the  works  in  which  the  animal  is 
cut  up,  the  whalers  dig  a  narrow  grave  in  the  body,  and  in  this 
the  patient  lies  for  two  hours  as  in  a  Turkish  bath,  the  decom- 
posing blubber  of  the  whale  closing  around  his  body  and  acting 
as  a  huge  poultice.  This  is  known  as  the  "whale  cure  for 
rheumatism. ' ' 


Nature's  Physicians. 

Youth  and  age  are  merely  relative  matters.  Many  young 
men  are  more  blase  than  their  fathers ;  and  there  are  girls  who 
are  more  worldly  wise  and  world-worn  than  their  mothers. 
When  an  old  lady  who  had  devoted  her  life  to  others  was  con- 
gratulated, at  the  age  of  87,  on  her  remarkable  vigor,  she  said, 
"  They  never  so  often  told  me  I  was  young  as  since  I  have  grown 
old."  The  writer  knows  a  lady  who  is  "  so  well  preserved"  that 
she  looks  almost  as  young  as  her  handsome  daughter,  who  is  en- 
gaged to  be  married.  "  How  does  she  do  it  ?"  To  some  extent  it 
is  done  for  her  by  the  vigorous  constitution  which  she  has  inher- 
ited from  a  long-lived  race.  Then  she  had  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing brought  up  simply  and  in  the  country.  The  roses  of  her 
youth  were  not  blighted  by  late  hours,  heated  ball-rooms,  and  in- 
digestible suppers.  In  disposition  she  is  amiable  and  sj^mpa- 
thetic,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  chief  reason  she  wears  so  well ;  for 
nothing  so  tends  to  keep  the  outward  appearance  young  as  the 
exercise  of  kindly  feelings.  Old  age,  then,  does  not  depend  on 
years  so  much  as  is  generally  supposed  ;  but  if  we  only  think  of 
years,  then  does  it  tap  us  on  the  shoulder  and  say  that  has  it 
come  to  keep  us  company  ?  This  varies  with  each  individual  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  life.  Aristotle  said  that  a  man  is  not  at 
his  best  until  45.  Other  writers  say  that  he  is  old  then.  The 
threescore  years  and  ten  of  the  Psalmist  have  been  adopted  by 
most  people  as  the  normal  standard ;  but  a  writer  on  longevity 
asserts  that  most  persons  are  old  at  63.  Some  people  acquiesce 
too  readily  in  old  age.  Instead  of  resisting  it,  they  make  "I'm 
getting  old"  an  excuse  for  mental  and  bodily  laziness.  Their  tem- 
pers become  grumpy,  and  they  allow  themselves  to  fall  into  the 
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boring  ways  of  an  old  fogy.  Others  err  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  will  not  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  getting  on  in  life, 
and  not  as  young  as  they  were.  So  they  make  themselves  ridic- 
ulous by  dressing  and  acting  in  a  juvenile  way.  They  take  lib- 
erties with  their  health,  and  play  games  for  which  they  have  nei- 
ther wind  nor  limb.  They  force  their  company  upon  youngsters, 
and  are  indignant  when  these  keep  them  at  a  respectful  distance. 
Few  understand  the  art  of  growing  old  gracefully.  Youth  can- 
not be  ours  always  ;  no  physician  can  keep  us  young  ;  but  there 
are  four  famous  doctors  who  can  keep  us  for  a  long  time  from  be- 
coming old.  Their  names  are  Temperance,  Exercise,  Good  Air, 
and  Early  Hours.  Many  people  do  not  believe  in  these  physi- 
cians, because  they  are  cheap,  unaffected  and  truthful ;  but  if  they 
were  more  generally  obeyed  old  age  would  stay  away  much 
longer,  and  when  it  came  would  be  far  less  burdensome. —  Wav- 
erley  Magazine. 


A  Famous  Cbocolate  and  Cocoa. 

Why  thoughtful  persons  drink  tea  and  coflFee  is,  to  us,  always 
a  matter  of  wonder.  The  desire  for  some  liquid  at  meals  is,  we 
believe,  the  expression  of  a  requirement  of  the  system,  but  why 
this  requirement  should  be  met  with  tea  (which  is,  unquestionably, 
a  poison),  or  with  coflfee  (which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  a  nutri- 
ment), when  we  have  chocolate  and  cocoa  ready  at  hand,  is,  we 
say,  incomprehensible.  Chocolate  is  an  excellent  food,  used  by 
many,  but  not  by  as  many  as  its  merits  warrant.  The  only  pos- 
sible objection  that  can  be  urged  against  chocolate  and  cocoa  is 
that,  when  not  properly  prepared,  they  are  indigestible. 

This  drawback  does  not  hold  good  when  we  use  the  chocolate 
and  cocoa  prepared  by  the  historical  house  of  Walter  Baker  & 
Co.,  of  Dorchester,  Mass. 

For  more  than  1 16  years  this  famous  old  firm  has  been  giving 
us  digestible  chocolate  and  cocoa ;  so  that  their  products  may 
truly  be  said  to.  form  the  standard  for  purity  and  excellence. 

Give  up  your  coflFee  and  tea  and  try  chocolate  ;  your  nerves 
will  bless  the  day  when  you  make  this  change. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,— Etiolog-y  and  Prevention 
and  Treatment  by  IIyg:ienic  Measures.^ 


BY  EDWIN         FEVRE,  M.D., 
Sidney,  Ohio. 

ULMONARY  tuberculosis,  commonly  called  con- 
sumption, has  come  down  to  us  from  remote  antiquity. 
,  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  civilization,  and  was 
■  unknown  among  the  Indians  of  our  own  country,  the 
'  negroes  of  Central  Africa,  the  inhabitants  of  Austra- 
lasia, or  among  the  Esquimaux  and  Laplanders  of  the  north 
until  carried  to  them  by  Europeans.  Its  geographical  distribu- 
tion is  now  coextensive  with  that  of  man  himself,  being  only  lets 
prevalent  in  the  cold  latitudes  and  in  the  altitudes.  It  is  the 
death-cause  of  one  sixth  of  mankind.  More  than  100,000,  pos- 
sibly 150,000,  persons  die  annually  of  this  disease  in  the  United 
States,  or  an  average  of  about  fourteen  for  each  hour  in  the  year. 
Thus  we  can  see  what  a  fell  destroyer  it  is,  and  how  important  to 
stop  its  ravages  in  every  way  possible. 

Consumption  was  known  to  be  an  infectious  disease  long 
before  its  definite  cause  was  known.  Villemin,  in  1865,  demon- 
strated its  infectious  nature  by  transferring  parts  of  organs  of 
man  and  animals  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  into  the  bodies  cf 
healthy  animals,  thus  causing  general  tuberculosis  in  the  animals 
experimented  on.    Later,  Charcot,  Aufrecht,  and  others  fed  ani- 


•  Read  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Miami  and  Shelby  County  Medical  Societies, 
at  Piqua,  Ohio,  June  4,  1896. 
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mals  with  parts  of  tubercular  organs  and  made  them  inhale  the 
dust  of  dried  sputum  from  consumptives,  with  the  result  of  pro- 
ducing tuberculosis  in  the  animals.  The  experiments  prepared 
the  way,  we  may  say,  for  the  genius  of  Koch  to  discover  the 
ultimate  cause  in  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  which  he  did  in  1882. 
This  he  was  able  to  do  by  a  process  of  staining  which  he  invented, 
enabling  him  to  see  these  germs  which  had  hitherto  escaped  de- 
tection even  with  high  magnification.  Further  experirrients  made 
by  Koch  and  his  colaborers  in  the  way  of  cultures  and  inocula- 
tions left  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  scientific  world 
that  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  is  the  cause  and  only  cause  of  tuber- 
culosis in  all  its  forms. 

This  germ  is  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  diameter  of  a 
red  blood-corpuscle  in  length,  and  its  breadth  is  about  one-fifth 
of  its  length.  It  usually  lies  slightly  curved  but  uniform  through- 
out, except  when  broken  by  intervening  spherical  spaces,  four  to 
eight  in  number,  supposed  to  be  spores.  These  are  said  to  be 
more  numerous  in  rapidly-developing  cases  and  absent  in  quiescent 
ones.  It  is  a  strict  parasite,  and  finds  its  favorite  soil  in  man  and 
other  mammals,  especially  the  cow.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  life, 
and  while  it  will  not  grow,  it  will  live  outside  of  the  body  for  a 
long  time.  Animals  are  said  to  have  been  infected  by  the  dried 
sputum  kept  under  unfavorable  conditions  for  186  days.  It  is 
quite  resistant  to  heat,  and  thrives  best  at  a  temperature  of  about 
100°  F.  Sunlight,  however,  is  fatal  to  it,  a  fact  which  has  great 
bearing  on  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  tubercular  diseases. 
It  is  invested  by  a  membrane  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  to 
dyes,  but  when  once  stained  strongly  resists  efforts  at  displace- 
ment. This  fact,  which  rendered  it  difficult  of  detection  at  first, 
when  once  understood,  makes  it,  by  a  system  of  double  staining, 
all  the  more  easy  of  discovery.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  trans- 
mitted chiefly  by  means  of  the  dried  sputa.  The  expectorations 
of  a  consumptive  are  often  almost  a  pure  culture  of  the  specific 
germ  ;  these  becoming  dry  are  wafted  about  by  currents  of  air 
and  on  floating  particles  of  dust  and  thereby  taken  into  the  lungs 
in  the  act  of  breathing.  There  are  other  modes  of  transmitting 
these  germs,  but  we  shall  not  consider  them  in  this  paper.  Much 
has  been  said  about  heredity  in  tubercular  disease,  and  many  still 
hold  to  the  belief  that  it  is  transmitted  in  this  way.  There  is, 
however,  no  positive  proof  of  this,  at  least  in  the  human  subject. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  is  largely  against  it.    The  fact 
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that  a  goodly  percentage  of  children  born  of  phthisical  parents 
become  tuberculous  early  in  life  is  no  proof  of  inheritance,  as  the 
possibility  of  infection  after  birth  must  always  be  admitted.  If 
less  were  said  about  heredity  and  more  about  the  communication 
of  consumption,  the  world  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

Predisposition  is  also  assumed  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
etiology  of  consumption .  We  have  heard  much  about  the  so-called 
phthisical  habitus, — a  certain  conformation  of  the  body  possessed 
by  certain  individuals  that  predestinates  them  to  tuberculosis. 
The  truth  is  perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Cohnheim,  that 
these  persons  are  already  the  victims  of  the  disease.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  individual 
predisposition  to  tuberculosis.  As  Whittaker  ^  very  tersely  says, 
"  Predisposition  is  probably  largely  a  matter  of  quantity  or  num- 
ber of  bacilli  inhaled.  Conditions  which  markedly  interfere  with 
nutrition  of  the  lungs  may  be  admitted  to  favor  the  growth  and 
retention  of  micro-organisms.  Thus  it  has  been  noticed  that 
individuals  in  whom  the  pulmonary  artery  is  small  easily  become 
victims  to  the  disease."  "A  man  may  have  weak  lungs  as  he 
may  have  a  weak  stomach,  weak  eyes,  or  a  weak  brain.  This 
weakness  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  predisposition  to  disease  of 
any  kind,  and  in  this  way  only  may  be  admitted  a  predisposition 
to  tuberculosis."  Knowing  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  lie  chiefly 
in  the  dissemination  of  the  dried  sputum,  an  effective  prophylaxis 
rests  largely  on  the  destruction  of  the  sputa  before  it  becomes 
dry.  The  germ  is  not  given  oflf  from  the  expectorations  while  in 
a  moist  state,  nor  from  any  moist  surface  as  on  the  breath  of  the 
patient,  but  it  is  only  when  the  expectorated  matter  becomes 
desiccated  that  the  germ  is  air-borne  and  an  element  of  danger. 
It  is  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  patient  and  his  friends  to  prevent 
this.  When  about  home  the  patient  should  use  pasteboard  cups, 
which  can  be  obtained  expressly  for  this  purpose,  or  cheap  paste- 
board boxes  can  be  utilized  which  are  certainly  within  the  reach 
of  all, — these  to  be  thrown  in  the  fire  before  the  sputum  becomes 
dry.  I  am  suspicious  of  the  use  of  spittoons.  The  difficulty  of 
keeping  them  clean  and  thoroughly  disinfected  is  sufficient  to 
render  their  use  of  doubtful  expediency  as  receptacles  of  tuber- 
culous sputa.  When  used  they  should  always  contain  a  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  or  other  disinfectant. 

On  going  from  home  the  patient  should  provide  himself  with 
handkerchiefs  of  Japanese  paper  or  with  cloths  which  can  be 
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burued  before  becoming  dry.  This  is  very  important  to  the  end 
that  the  sputa  may  never  pass  beyond  control  and  be  the  means 
of  infecting  others.  Great  care  should  also  be  taken  by  the 
patient  that  his  person,  clothing,  and  bedclothing  do  not  be- 
come soiled  with  the  sputum.  In  no  disease,  I  take  it,  is  absolute 
personal  cleanliness  so  important  as  in  this.  The  consumptive 
should  have  his  own  eating  and  drinking  utensils,  which  should 
be  separately  and  thoroughly  boiled  and  washed,  and  his  bed- 
clothing  and  linen  should  be  thoroughly  boiled  before  being 
washed.  By  a  faithful  observance  of  the  proper  precautions  a 
tuberculous  person  need  not  be  an  element  of  danger  to  those 
about  him,  and  yet  no  one  should  needlessly  expose  himself  to 
the  danger  of  infection.  Sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  a  con- 
sumptive should  not  be  permitted,  and  close  contact,  as  in  the  act 
of  kissing  and  even  handshaking,  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible. 

Statistics  show  that  a  large  percentage  of  nurses  and  servants 
who  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  these  patients  become 
infected.  In  1894  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health^  sent  out 
inquiries  to  all  the  physicians  of  the  State  concerning  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  consumption.  Of  the  iioo  who  replied,  274 
cited  cases  showing  communication  to  nurse,  relative,  or  friend, 
and  203  cited  cases  showing  communication  from  husband  to 
wife  or  wife  to  husband.  Marriage  is,  therefore,  a  fruitful  means 
of  spreading  the  disease,  and  is  to  be  discouraged  on  the  part  of 
tuberculous  people.  The  writer  wishes  to  enroll  himself  among 
those  who  favor  the  compulsory  notification  of  cases  of  consump- 
tion to  local  health  authorities.  Not  that  I  believe  these  people 
should  be  isolated  or  subjected  to  a  needless  quarantine,  but  that 
a  campaign  of  education  should  be  carried  on.  With  all  that  has 
been  said  on  this  subject,  there  is  yet  an  astonishing  amount  of 
ignorance  in  regard  to  it  among  the  masses.  If  these  cases  were 
all  known  to  health  authorities,  the  patients  and  their  friends 
could  be  informed  on  these  matters  which  certainly  are  to  them 
of  vital  importance,  and,  moreover,  in  certain  cases  which  would 
suggest  themselves  to  every  practical  sanitarian,  a  disinfection 
could  be  carried  out  which  would  prevent  houses  and  apartments 
from  remaining  centres  of  infection.  Osier  ^  cites  the  result  of 
an  investigation  made  by  Flick  in  one  ward  in  Philadelphia 
covering  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  prior  to  1888.  Less  than 
one-third  of  the  houses  in  the  ward  became  infected  during  this 
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period,  and  yet  more  than  one-half  of  the  deaths  from  consump- 
tion in  the  ward  in  1888  occurred  in  these  infected  houses.  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  preventive  measures  we  have  suggested 
are  harsh  and  over-exacting  on  this  class  of  sufferers,  but  should 
they  object  to  doing  those  things  which  are  manifestly  for  the 
good  of  their  fellow-men  and  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to 
them  ?  Moreover,  selfish  reasons  would  dictate  a  course  of  rigid 
prophylaxis  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  It  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  if  a  tuberculous  patient  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  germs  he  is  as  liable  as  any  one  else  to  inhale  these 
into  healthy  areas  of  his  lungs,  and  thus  add  fuel  to  the  flame 
that  is  already  consuming  him  ;  and  one  of  the  things  that  must 
be  carefully  avoided,  if  the  patient  hopes  to  recover,  is  the  possi- 
bility of  reinfection. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  discussion  of  curative  measures. 
My  topic  limits  me  to  the  discussion  of  the  hygienic  means  of 
cure,  and  I  must  say  that  I  approach  this  phase  of  the  subject 
with  all  the  more  pleasure  because  of  a  firm  belief  that  we  have 
in  these  measures  the  true  secret  of  cure,  if  a  cure  is  possible.  I 
am  not  here  to  say  that  medicines  have  no  place  in  the  therapy  of 
consumption.  I  believe  that  certain  remedies  in  the  way  of 
tonics,  nutrients,  and  germicides  are  of  value  and  in  many  cases 
do  good,  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  on 
them. 

Physicians  are  often  asked  the  question,  Is  consumption  a 
curable  disease  ?  To  this  I  would  answer  emphatically,  yes  ;  but 
a  cure  is  in  nearly  every  instance  the  result  of  hygienic  or 
climatic  treatment,  and  not  the  result  of  treatment  by  drugs. 
All  the  so-called  specifics  for  consumption,  including  Koch's 
tuberculin,  have  either  proven  a  signal  failure,  or  at  best  only 
applicable  to  a  limited  class  of  cases.  In  the  hygienic  measures 
we  have  the  true  secret  of  cure.  In  these  we  include  out  door 
life,  climate,  dietetics,  exercise,  bathing.  The  open-air  treatment 
of  consumption  is  not  of  recent  origin.*  We  find  its  merit  was 
recognized  even  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Galen,  and  to  day  it 
is  used  systematically  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Admit- 
ting, as  we  certainly  must,  that  a  house  life  is  favorable  to  the 
formation  of  tubercle,  conversely,  we  must  admit  that  an  open-air 
life  is  unfavorable  and  in  so  far  curative.  Numerous  sanitaria 
have  been  established  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  where 
the  patients  are  treated  on  the  open-air  plan. 
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At  these  places  patients  protected  from  extreme  and  inclement 
weather  are  made  to  remain  in  the  open  air  for  ten  or  twelve  hours 
each  day,  summer  and  winter.  It  is  claimed  that  good  results 
follow  this  plan  of  treatment,  and  that  a  marked  improvement  is 
often  noticeable  from  the  first  week.  While  open-air  treatment 
is  attended  with  good  results  in  almost  any  locality,  there  is 
almost  universal  testimony  to  the  effect  that  it  is  infinitely  more 
beneficial  if  carried  out  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
climatic  conditions  are  such  as  to  favor  a  cure  ;  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  discussion  of  climatotherapy,  to  which  we  wish  to  call 
your  special  attention.  A  mountainous  region  or  high  plateaus 
have  been  found  to  be  the  most  favorable  places  for  tuberculous 
people.  Consumption  is  known  to  be  a  very  rare  disease  among 
the  natives  of  elevated  regions,  like  our  Western  plateaus  or 
mountainous  regions  like  Switzerland,  and  it  was  early  discovered 
that  those  having  the  disease  received  marked  benefit  on  going 
to  these  elevated  regions. 

Indeed,  this  fact  was  known  and  recognized  centuries  before 
the  nature  of  the  disease  was  known.  So  long  ago  as  250  a.d.  , 
the  great  Celsus*  said,  "  As  soon  as  a  man  finds  himself  spitting 
and  hacking  on  rising  in  the  morning,  he  should  immediately 
take  possession  of  a  cow  and  go  high  up  into  the  mountains  and 
live  on  the  fruit  of  that  cow."  This  man  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  which  he  spoke,  but  he  did 
know  that  altitude  was  the  best  remedy. 

In  this  country,  probably,  the  conditions  favorable  to  a  cure 
are  best  met  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  within  the 
States  and  Territories  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Arizona.  We  have  within  this  vast  area  table-lands  varying  in 
elevation  from  3000  to  9000  feet  above  the  sea-level  with  an 
ozone-laden  air  that  is  exceedingly  rare,  dry,  and  free  from 
micro-organisms,  an  almost  constant  sunshine,  and  a  tempera- 
ture that  is  not  subject  to  extreme  or  rapid  changes.  These 
conditions  conspire  to  make  this  region  the  ideal  one  for  con- 
sumptives. If  we  were  asked  to  be  more  specific,  we  would  say 
that  probably  the  exact  climatic  conditions  most  favorable  to  a 
cure  are  to  be  found  on  the  table-lands  of  Northern  New  Mexico, 
whereon  are  located  the  cities  of  Las  Vegas  and  Santa  Fe.* 

The  secret  of  cure  by  a  residence  in  the  altitudes  is  to  be 
found  first  in  the  pure  aseptic  air  there  found.  Mountain  atmos- 
phere is  exceedingly  free  from  all  germ-life  and  as  well  from  all 
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floating  material  that  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  respiratory  organs, 
such  as  pollen,  fungi,  etc.  In  nearly  every  case  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  there  is  at  least  in  the  latter  stages  a  mixed  infection, 
just  as  there  is  in  other  infectious  diseases  we  might  name.  The 
micro-organisms  of  decomposition  and  pus-formation — the  so- 
called  streptococcus  and  staphylococcus — -come  in  to  intensify 
matters,  so  that  we  have  often  to  deal  more  with  a  septic  than  a 
tubercular  infection.  We  have  also  in  unfavorable  localities  the 
germs  that  produce  influenza,  pneumonia,  and  malaria  ;  these 
may  and  often  do  give  rise  to  complications  that  hasten  the  death 
of  the  patient.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  therefore,  why  the  alti- 
tudes, comparatively  free  as  they  are  from  germ-life,  should  be 
more  favorable  to  the  cure  of  a  disease  the  very  existence  of 
which  depends  on  the  presence  of  these  microbes. 

The  second  secret  of  cure,  no  less  important  than  the  first, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  due  to  elevation.  This 
causes  a  more  rapid  breathing  and  quicker  heart- action  leading 
to  increased  nutrition  of  the  lungs,  which  fortifies  the  cells 
against  the  invasion  of  the  bacilli.  Moreover,  the  rarity  of  the 
air,  together  with  the  low  degree  of  humidity,  causes  a  more 
rapid  dissipation  of  all  emanations,  including  the  sputum  from 
the  body,  and  thus  prevents  the  constant  danger  of  reinfection, 
with  which  we  have  to  contend  where  a  damp,  heavy  atmosphere 
prevails.  The  large  amount  of  sunshine  which  prevails  in  the 
altitudes  is  beneficial,  first,  because  sunshine  is  a  germicide,  but 
principally  because  it  enables  the  patient  to  be  almost  constantly 
out  of  doors.  Lastly,  in  accounting  for  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  a  residence  in  an  elevated  region  the  increased  amount  of 
ozone  there  found  must  not  be  forgotten.  Ozone  has  lately  been 
shown  to  be  an  almost  perfect  parasiticide.  Quite  recently,  we 
have  seen  reports  from  Germany  to  the  effect  that  a  number  of 
cases  of  tuberculosis  have  been  cured  by  the  injection  of  ozone 
and  cod-liver  oil.'  It  appears  that  a  means  of  preserving  ozone  in 
stable  form  has  been  found.  It  is  not  unfair,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  it  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  benefit  derived  in 
these  regions. 

There  is  almost  universal  testimony  to  the  fact  that  life  in 
the  altitudes  is  attended  with  benefit  to  tuberculous  patients, — 
causing  increased  appetite,  better  and  more  refreshing  sleep  ; 
strengthening  the  heart  and  circulation,  arousing  muscular  and 
nervous  energy,  and  a  greater  activity  of  the  skin.    Many  cases 
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even  well  advanced  are  either  cured,  or  at  least  held  in  abey- 
ance, so  long  as  the  patient  remains  under  these  favorable 
climatic  conditions. 

As  places  of  resort  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  most  worthy  of 
mention  are  the  Adirondacks,  in  Northern  New  York,  and  the 
Asheville  plateau  in  Western  North  Carolina.  Osier  speaks  well 
of  the  Adirondacks,  and  says  that  his  patients  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  going  to  this  region.*  At  the  Adirondacks  Cottage 
Sanitarium,  which  receives  patients  only  in  the  incipient  or 
early  stages  of  tuberculosis,  about  25  per  cent,  are  discharged  as 
"  apparently  cured,"  and  in  50  per  cent,  the  disease  is  arrested  or 
the  patient  improved. 

Asheville  has  long  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  as  a  medium 
high  altitude  resort,  with  an  equable  temperature  and  plenty  of 
sunshine  and  ozone.  Not  so  high  nor  so  dry  as  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain slopes,  it  yet  presents  climatic  conditions  which  are  favorable 
to  the  cure  of  pulmonary  disease.  Some  cases,  in  fact,  do  better 
here  than  in  the  high  altitudes.  Dr.  Karl  von  Ruck  ^  has  called 
attention  to  the  danger  of  sending  advanced  cases  or  those  with 
weak  hearts  to  the  very  high  altitudes,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  no  patient  with  serious  lung  or  heart  trouble  should  go 
suddenly  to  a  great  elevation.  Some  nervous  cases  likewise  do 
badly  in  the  high  altitude  resorts. 

Advanced  cases  and  such  as  do  not  do  well  in  the  mountains 
might  be  benefited  by  long  sea  voyages,  or,  better  still,  for  those 
who  could  afibrd  it,  would  be  a  residence  on  one  of  the  sea 
islands,  like  the  Bahamas  or  Bermudas.  The  air  of  the  high 
seas  is  very  free  from  micro-organisms  and  pregnant  with  ozone, 
and  in  the  mild  latitudes  is  favorable  to  the  phthisical  patient. 
The  former  practice  of  sending  these  people  to  Florida  or  the 
sea-coast  of  Southern  California  was  ill-advised,  and  should  be 
abandoned.  With  a  high  debilitating  temperature,  together 
with  a  damp,  heavy  atmosphere,  often  filled  with  malarial  poison, 
death  is  only  invited  at  these  places.  The  climate  of  Ohio,  bad 
as  it  is,  is  preferable. 

Wherever  the  patient  goes  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  a 
cure  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  in 
many,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  cases  an  absolute  cure  is  not  to  be 
expected.  The  disease  is  held  in  abeyance,  but  latent  foci 
remain  to  be  rekindled  on  a  return  to  a  less  favorable  climate. 
For  all  such  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  make  up 
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their  minds  to  live  in  a  climate  in  which  their  existence  is 
possible. 

As  second  in  importance  only  to  the  influence  of  climate  we 
would  place  the  matter  of  diet  in  the  management  of  a  case  of 
consumption.  As  long  as  a  patient  is  losing  weight,  a  cure  is 
not  in  sight.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  gaining  flesh,  re- 
covery may  be  hoped  for.  All  agree  that  a  gain  or  loss  in  weight 
is  the  most  important  symptom  on  which  to  base  a  prognosis  in 
this  disease.  Nutrition  must  therefore  be  kept  up,  if  within  the 
limit  of  possibilities.  This  is  often  difficult  in  view  of  the  great 
liability  to  derangement  of  the  stomach.  Nourishing  food  is 
one  of  the  first  requisites,  and  of  the  various  articles  of  diet  at 
our  command  milk  in  its  various  forms  occupies  easily  the  lead- 
ing place.  Often  the  patient  is  unable  to  get  sufficient  nourish- 
ment in  three  meals  a  day,  and  milk  should  be  given  between 
times.  Other  articles  of  diet  worthy  of  mention  are  meat,  fish, 
broths,  wines,  malt  extracts,  and  the  fat  emulsions.  Baruch,'"of 
New  York,  mentions  cream  cheese  and  steamed  rice  as  being 
of  special  value  in  the  dietary  of  consumptives.  In  some  cases 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  resort  to  rectal  alimentation. 

Exercise  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  treatment  of 
consumption,  and  to  be  of  service  it  should  be  intelligently  car- 
ried out  and  should  include  a  system  of  pulmonary  gymnastics. 
In  taking  exercise  the  patient  should  be  careful  not  to  go  to  the 
extreme  of  producing  exhaustion  or  shortness  of  breath,  and 
this  admonition  is  the  more  important  when  in  the  altitudes. 
The  amount  of  exercise  to  be  taken  must  be  regulated  by  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  While  some  can  indulge  in  horse-back 
riding  and  mountain  climbing,  others  must  be  content  with  a 
short  carriage  ride  or  a  walk  on  a  piazza.  When  there  is  great 
debility,  massage  should  take  the  place  of  active  exercise. 

Bathing,  accompanied  with  friction  and  exercise,  should  be 
practised  for  its  tonic  effect  and  as  a  stimulant  to  the  skin  and 
circulation.  In  short,  a  systematic  course  of  dietetics,  exercise,  and 
bathing  should  be  carried  out,  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  always  under  the  direction  of  a 
physician  capable  of  advising. 

To  sum  up  briefly  what  has  been  said  we  draw  the  following 
conclusions  : 

(i)  That  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  disease 
caused  by  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  and  that  it  is  transmitted 
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chiefly  by  means  of  the  dried  sputum  of  patients  suflfering  from 
this  disease. 

(2)  That  heredity  is  not  proven  and  that  individual  predis- 
position is  doubtful.  Exposure  to  infection  and  environment 
being  the  chief  factors  in  the  etiology. 

(3)  That  the  prophylaxis  of  the  disease  resolves  itself  largely 
into  the  destruction  of  the  sputa  before  becoming  dry, — best  done 
by  burning. 

(4)  That  there  is  no  specific  treatment  for  consumption,  but 
that  in  hygienic  and  climatic  measures  we  have  the  greatest  hope 
of  cure,  or  at  least  of  holding  the  disease  in  abeyance. 

(5)  That  the  climatic  conditions  best  adapted  to  cure  con- 
sumption are  an  atmosphere  rare,  dry,  and  free  from  micro-organ- 
isms, with  plenty  of  ozone  and  an  abundance  of  sunshine  ;  and 
that  these  conditions  are  best  met  in  this  country  in  the  altitudes 
of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado. 
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Bee  Sting^s. 

Liquid  ammonia  has  long  been  a  popular  remedy  for  the 
sting  of  bees.  A  correspondent  of  Nature,  however,  insists  that 
a  much  more  efiectual  antidote  is  a  mixture  known  as  ammoni- 
ated  tincture  of  quinine.  On  several  occasions  when  stung  by 
bees  he  found  that  the  quinine  mixture  would  give  relief  much 
quicker  than  ammonia  alone. — Medical  Age. 
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PREFACE. 

HEN  one  tries  he  can  nearly  always  find  facts 
seemingly  corroborative  of  any  preconceived 
theory,  because  a  fertile  mind  can  so  construe, 
twist,  turn,  and  interpret  facts  as  to  make  them 
seem  to  prove  anything.  I  say  this  without  mean- 
ing that  such  misinterpretation  of  facts  is  intentional ;  the  most 
honest  and  fair-minded  man  who  has  conceived  a  theory,  of  the 
correctness  of  which  he  is  convinced,  will,  so  to  speak,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  accept  only  such  facts  as  seem  to  prove  his 
theory,  disregard  or  pass  lightly  over  those  opposed  thereto  ; 
magnify  those  favorable  to  and  minimize  those  antagonistic  to  it 
until  he  becomes  honestly  convinced  that  his  theory  is  supported 
by  facts.  This,  unfortunately,  has  been  the  method  of  research 
in  matters  pertaining  to  medicine  too  frequently,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  mature  experience  has  so  frequently  demon- 
strated the  inutility  of  deductions  so  made. 

All  that  there  is  to- day  of  exact  science  in  medicine  has 
been  the  outcome  of  theoretical  reasoning  upon  bedside  experi- 
ence, while  the  history  of  our  art  is  crowded  full  of  the  wreckage 
of  brilliant  and  promising  discoveries  that  have  had  their  birth 
in  theory  and  their  confirmation  in  the  unconscious  distortion  of 
facts. 

My  apology  for  writing  these  articles  is  because  I  am  pre- 
pared to  offer  some  deductions  that  have  had  their  birth  in 
experience,  their  confirmation  in  theory,  and  their  crucial  test  in 
successful  application  for  many  years. 

Some  overly-scientific  minds  may  criticise  my  views  from  a 
scientific  stand-point ;  to  such  I  can  only  say  that  the  application 
of  these  views  does  cure  disease ;  that  facts  have  and  do  prove 
the  correctness  of  these  views,  and  that,  to  the  practical  man, 
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who  looks  for  practical  results,  if  science  and  experience  do  not 
lead  in  the  same  direction,  experience  will  be  the  more  satisfac- 
tory leader  to  follow  every  time. 

I  am  in  the  profession  of  medicine  to  cure  disease,  not  solely 
for  scientific  study,  and  when  I  find  a  means  of  cure  I  use  it  and 
•commend  it  toothers,  whether  or  not  it  may  meet  the  approbation 
of  the  ultra-scientific. 

I  do  not  claim  any  discovery  of  new  principles  or  facts,  but 
a  new  interpretation  of  well-established  truths  that  have  given 
me  and  will  give  others  most  satisfactory  results. 

Joseph  F,  Edwards,  M.D. 

1625  Pacific  Avenue, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

That  my  ideas  may  be  correctly  understood,  I  must  start  out 
with  the  fundamental  and  acceptable,  because  incontrovertible, 
proposition  that,  in  the  study  of  disease,  the  body  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  whole,  composed  of  many  parts,  each  and  all  inter- 
dependent, and  that  he  who  isolates  any  one  organ  or  part  and 
considers  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  is  not  only  unscientific 
in  his  method  of  procedure,  but  cannot  secure  the  best  results. 

"To  begin  at  the  end,"  so  to  speak,  I  will  at  once  assert  my 
belief  that  all  disease  has  its  origin  in  the  nervous  system  ;  that 
disease  is  never  confined  to  one  organ  or  part ;  all  parts  being 
more  or  less  implicated  (with  a  centre  of  greatest  intensity),  and 
that  the  only  rational  way  to  acre  disease  is  to  treat  the  nervous 
system. 

This  is  the  essence  of  my  idea,  the  correctness  of  which  I 
will  offer  facts  to  prove. 

To  be  consistent,  I  must  here  state  briefly  that  many  years 
ago  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  so  many  diseased  or  disordered 
conditions,  apparently  local,  would  yield  so  much  more  readily  to 
general  than  to  local  treatment ;  that  while  local  treatment  might 
relieve  for  the  time,  it  was  general  treatment  only  that  proved 
permanently  curative.  I  was  so  impressed  with  this  fact  that  I 
came  gradually  to  combine  general  with  appropriate  local  treat- 
ment in  all  disorders  whether  apparently  local  or  apparently  gen- 
eral, and  it  was  the  good  results  obtained  thereby  for  years  in  so 
many  cases  that  ultimately  impelled  me  to  look  for  a  theory  to 
explain  these  facts. 

Facts  first ;  theory  second  :  successful  application  of  this 
theory  third, — certainly  a  strong  and  convincing  chain. 
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I,et  us  clearly  understand  that  the  human  body  is  a  collection 
of  organic  matter ;  the  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  liver,  stomach, 
bowels,  spleen,  pancreas,  all  the  parts  and  organs  of  the  body  are 
collections  of  organic  matter,  all  essential  to  life  and  health,  but 
not  one  of  them  possessing  in  itself  the  power  of  life. 

The  heart  is  incapable  of  one  single  pulsation  ;  the  stomach 
and  bowels  are  not  in  themselves  capable  of  digestion  ;  not  one 
organ  can  of  itself  do  anything  ;  in  all  of  them  there  is  a  latent 
possibility,  so  to  speak,  but  in  none  of  them  an  inherent  poten- 
tiality. 

While  the  locomotive  engine  is  capable  of  being  made  to  move, 
it  is  utterly  unable  to  move  because  of  any  power  inherent  in  the 
machine  itself ;  if  left  to  itself  it  would  stand  still  forever  ;  so  the 
organs  of  the  body,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  be  dead  ;  they 
are  capable  of  function,  but  the  power  of  originating  or  of  main- 
taining function  does  not  belong  to  them. 

As  with  the  locomotive,  so  with  the  human  organs,  the 
latent,  dormant  power  of  function  must  be  aroused  into  activity, 
and  so  maintained  by  some  agency  from  without. 

This  agency  is  the  product  of  the  nervous  system. 

There  are  about  seventy  elements  in  nature,  and,  roughly 
speaking,  about  fifteen  of  these  elements  are  found  in  the  human 
body.  Now  for  a  proposition  :  if  these  fifteen  elements  are 
present  in  proper  amounts  and  relative  combinations,  we  must 
have  a  perfectly  healthy  human  body  ;  we  cannot  have  anything 
else  ;  if  this  proposition  is  granted  (and  it  cannot  be  fairly  denied), 
then  the  following  proposition  must  logically  follow, — namely, 
that  when  there  is  any  disease  or  disorder,  it  must  be  the  result 
of  a  deficiency,  or  of  an  excess,  or  of  a  faulty  or  unnatural  cotc- 
bination  of  these  elements.  Given  a  perfect  combination  of 
organic  matter  and  perfect  health  is  the  only  possible  condition  ; 
given  a  disease  or  a  disorder,  and  it  must  be  the  result  of  a  faulty 
combination,  because  with  a  perfect  combination  it  would  be  an 
obvious  impossibility.  This  is  a  fundamental  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  an  unquestionable  proposition. 

Perfection  of  function  means  health  ;  disease  or  disorder 
implies  faulty  function  ;  if  the  power  of  function  is  derived  from 
the  nervous  system,  then  the  measure  of  perfection  of  function 
will  be  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  perfection  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  this  statement  presupposes  an  integrity  of  the  organs, 
for  if,  for  instance,  the  heart  is  mechanically  damaged,  of  course. 
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it  is  incapable  of  perfect  function,  even  though  it  may  receive  the 
perfection  of  power  from  a  perfect  nervous  system.  But  if  we 
assume  sound  organs  and  a  perfect  nervous  system,  then  we  must 
have  perfection  of  health  and,  according  to  the  doctrine  that  we 
are  enunciating,  a  body  that  is  absolutely  proof  against  the  in- 
roads of  disease  ;  this  will,  doubtless,  be  granted  as  a  foregone 
conclusion,  but  wait  a  moment ;  I  further  contend  that  even 
though  every  organ  in  the  body  may  be  mechanically  perfect, 
and  capable  of  the  perfection  of  function,  yet  such  body  will  not 
be  a  healthy  body  unless  the  nervous  system  is  in  condition  neces- 
sary to  supply  these  organs  with  the  requisite  quantity  and 
quality  of  vital  force. 

To  make  my  meaning  very  clear,  let  us  take  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  disorders,  dyspepsia  or  indigestion.  Is  it  not  obvi- 
ously wrong  to  speak  of  dyspepsia,  and  to  treat  it  as  though  it 
were  an  entity,  as  though  it  were  a  disease  in  itself ;  no  matter 
whether  the  faulty  function  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  be  due 
to  a  deficient  secretion  of  digestive  ferments  or  to  a  deterioration 
of  their  quality,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  immediate  and  most 
obvious  cause  ;  the  real,  true,  fundamental,  though  remote,  cause 
must  be  looked  for  in  a  derangement  of  the  nervous  force  supplied 
to  the  organs  of  digestion,  for  if  this  force  is  perfect,  it  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  for  the  local  causes  to  exist. 

We  often  hear  dyspepsia  spoken  of  as  a  symptom  of  Bright' s 
disease  ;  let  us  trace  the  connection  ;  in  this  disease  the  kidneys 
are  incapable  of  completely  removing  waste  from  the  blood  ;  from 
this  impure  blood  the  digestive  organs  cannot,  of  course,  procure 
pure  and  efficient  digestive  ferments,  but  the  faulty  action  of  the 
kidneys  has  been  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  an  inefficient  quantity 
and  quality  of  nerve  force  furnished  to  them,  so  that  the  indi- 
gestion, or  dyspepsia,  must  be  traced  back  to  its  primal  cause  in 
the  nervous  system. 

Reflect,  for  a  moment,  on  the  folly  of  treating  dyspepsia  as 
an  entitJ^  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  directly  due  to  a  deficiency 
of  pepsin  in  the  gastric  juice  ;  that  this  deficiency  exists  because 
the  glands  of  the  stomach  lack  the  power  of  elaborating  it  from 
the  blood  either  because  of  a  functional  weakness  on  their  part, 
or  because  of  an  inferiority  of  the  blood  itself,  due  to  the  presence 
therein  of  impurities  that  the  kidneys  or  other  excretory  organs 
have  failed  to  remove.  The  physician  prescribes  pepsin  and  the 
dyspepsia  is  relieved,  but  it  is  relieved,  not  because  the  cause  has 
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been  removed,  but  because  pepsin  from  without  has  been  intro- 
duced to  do  the  work  of  the  stomach,  and  when  this  drug  is 
stopped  the  trouble  is  not  only  as  bad  as  before,  but  it  is  worse, 
for  the  following  reason  :  use  is  necessary  for  the  full  performance 
of  any  function,  and  any  function  not  in  use  gradually  evolutes 
into  a  condition  of  disability,  hence,  by  introducing  pepsin  from 
without  we  relieve  the  stomach  of  the  necessity  of  elaborating  it 
until  it  finally  becomes  unable  to  do  so.  Providing  there  is  no 
organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  the  obviously  rational  way  to 
cure  dyspepsia  is  to  treat  the  nervous  system  so  that  it  will  be 
capable  of  supplying  the  stomach  with  the  requisite  quantity  and 
quality  of  nervous  force. 

Even  where  there  is  organic  disease,  this  same  rule  will  hold 
good.  When,  owing  to  organic  disease,  the  constitution  of  an 
organ  is  changed  from  the  normal  to  an  abnormal  condition,  its 
capacity  for  healthy  function  is  lessened,  but  the  greatest  measure 
of  work  of  which  this  damaged  organ  is  capable  can  only  be 
secured  if  it  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  nervous  force. 

L,et  us  take  organic  disease  of  the  kidney, — Bright's  disease, 
for  instance  ;  the  various  forms  of  this  disease  consist,  essentially, 
in  structural  changes  ;  the  healthy,  normal,  tissue  of  the  kidney, 
capable  of  doing  its  full  measure  of  work,  is  gradually  replaced 
by  an  abnormal  tissue  not  capable  of  this  particular  work  ;  it  is  a 
nutritional  derangement ;  normally,  the  "  wear  and  tear"  should 
be  met  by  the  deposit  of  new  tissue  like  unto  that  which  has 
been  consumed,  but  it  is  not,  and  why  ?  The  kidney  has  no  indi- 
vidual vitality  ;  it  is  but  an  agency  through  which  the  power  of 
the  nervous  system  becomes  manifest ;  all  the  structural  changes, 
as  well  as  the  function  of  the  kidney,  are  possible  only  because 
the  kidney  is  supplied  with  nervous  force  ;  if  this  nervous  force 
were  perfect,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  abnormal 
structural,  or  nutritional,  changes  to  have  commenced  in  the 
kidney;  the  kidney  is,  in  reality,  an  automaton,  acting  only  in 
response  to  impressions  received  from  the  nervous  system  ;  if 
these  impressions  be  wholesome  ;  if  the  nervous  force  is  what  it 
should  be,  in  quantity  and  quality,  it  will  be,  obviously,  impossi- 
ble for  the  structural,  or  functional,  activity  of  the  kidney  to  be 
anything  other  than  normal. 

This  is  logical,  and  brings  with  it  the  indisputable  deduction 
that  organic  disease  of  the  kidney  must  have  its  origin  not  in  the 
kidney,  but  in  the  nervous  system,  and  that  to  relieve  the  sufiFerer 
we  must  treat  the  nervous  system,  not  the  kidney. 
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Again,  take  the  man  with  a  "  fatty  heart"  or  a  "fatty  liver," 
wherein  the  essential  feature  is  the  deposit,  or  formation,  of  fat 
instead  of  the  normal  tissue  of  the  heart  or  liver.  These  organs 
have  no  control  over  their  own  nutritional,  or  structural,  changes  ; 
if  they  had  been  supplied  with  good  nervous  force  this  deposit 
of  fat  could  not  have  taken  place  ;  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  anything  but  normal  heart  or  liver  tissue  to  havfe  found  its 
way  into  these  organs,  and  the  only  sensible,  rational  way  to 
retard  the  deposit  of  fat,  or  to  favor  its  removal,  is  to  supply 
these  organs  with  the  requisite  quantity  and  quality  of  nervous 
force. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Climate  of  New  lUexico.' 


BY  FRANCIS  W.  GALLAGHER,  M.D., 
Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 


^^HE  conditions  throughout  the  arid  regions  of  the 
^  Rocky  Mountains  generally  are  such  as  to  promote 
,  constructive  metabolism,  and  for  this  reason  are 
'  adapted  to  various  debilitated  states  of  the  system, 
but  it  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  many 
physicians  in  the  populous  centres  think  of  this  section  in  rela- 
tion to  any  except  tuberculous  cases  and  those  exhibiting  a  tuber- 
culous tendency.  This  article  will,  then,  only  consider  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  reference  to  the  amelioration 
or  cure  of  consumption  and  conditions  of  ill-health  favoring  the 
development  of  this  disease.  Let  us  briefly  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  what  attributes  of  climate  are  by  the  best  authorities  con- 
sidered essential  in  the  climatic  treatment  of  consumption  ;  and, 
secondly,  where  are  these  requisites  best  supplied.  The  climatic 
conditions  which  the  experience  of  years  has  confirmed  as  giving 
the  best  results  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis  are  atmospheric  dry- 
ness, altitude,  and  sunshine.  I  will  not  undertake  to  more  than 
state  this  proposition,  as,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  of  authority 
and  observation  attempts  to  dispute  it. 

Where  in  the  United  States,  then,  are  these  essentials  to  be 
found  in  the  greatest  bounty  ?    The  observation  and  experience 
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of  years  have  demonstrated  that  the  great  rainless  plains  and 
table-lands  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  alone  adequately  fulfil  the 
indications.  Anywhere  within  this  region  the  invalid  is  under 
infinitely  better  conditions  than  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  the 
valley  of  the  great  lakes,  but  in  this  vast  territory — an  empire  in 
extent — some  sections  seem  particularly  selected  by  nature  for 
the  rescue  of  organisms  attacked  by  the  bacillus,  and  I  would 
like  briefly  to  direct  attention  to  that  land  of  perpetual  sunshine, 
New  Mexico,  within  whose  boundaries  is  found  almost  every 
variation  of  climate  which  the  taste  and  physical  state  of  the 
health-seeker  may  suggest.  The  possibilities  of  New  Mexico  for 
recreation  and  health  are  scarcely  at  all  appreciated. 

Lying  within  easy  reach  of  busy  little  cities  and  comfortable 
and  home-like  villages,  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  stretch  chains  of  towering  mountains,  here  snow- 
capped and  there  clothed  with  picturesque  cedars  and  tall  pines, 
down  whose  rugged  sides  tumble  snow-fed  streams.  The  hunter, 
the  fisherman,  and  the  student  of  nature  in  her  solitary  moods  are 
each  here  afibrded  opportunity  according  to  his  kind.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  tuberculous  patient,  either  from  obstinacy  or  faulty 
diagnosis,  does  not  seek  change  of  climate  while  he  is  physically 
able  to  court  the  goddess  Hygeia  by  brook  and  mountain  trail, 
where  she  is  most  exuberant  in  the  bestowal  of  her  favors.  For 
such  the  towns  and  villages  must  suffice.  New  Mexico  has  many 
charming  places  where  every  comfort  is  easily  procured.  Indi- 
vidual taste  as  to  expense  and  social  surroundings  must  govern 
choice  of  location.  From  a  social  point  of  view,  the  larger  towns 
afford,  of  course,  greater  advantages. 

Las  Vegas  has  an  altitude  of  6500  feet.  It  is  a  busy  modern 
city  and  the  largest  town  in  the  mountain  country  between  Den- 
ver and  the  Texas  line.  It  is  in  the  area  of  least  rainfall,  and  its 
conveniences  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors  are  necessarily 
greater  than  those  of  any  town  within  the  territory  named.  Las 
Vegas  is  a  city  of  pleasant  homes,  and  many  people  of  means 
have,  because  of  its  salubrious  climate,  made  it  their  place  of 
residence.  There  is  winter  in  Las  Vegas,  and  snow,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  last,  but,  on  account  of  the  porous  and  sandy  soil 
and  the  dry  air  and  sunshine,  disappears  rapidly,  leaving  the 
streets  dry, — a  surprise  to  those  who,  accustomed  to  Eastern  ex- 
periences, associate  snow  and  sunshine  with  slushy  streets  and 
mud.  The  summers  here  are  delightful,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
30 
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spot  in  America  can  oflfer  a  July  and  August  to  compare.  With 
cloudless  skies,  delightful  coolness,  trees,  lawns,  and  flowers,  Las 
Vegas  needs  only  to  be  better  known  to  be  appreciated.  Six 
miles  of  mountain  ride  brings  one  to  the  famous  Las  Vegas 
Springs,  renowned  for  its  baths  and  the  excellent  quality  of  its 
waters  for  internal  use.  This  spot  has  been  called  the  Carlsbad 
of  America  by  an  eminent  chemist  who  analyzed  the  waters.  The 
hotel  accommodations  here  are  excellent. 

However,  from  any  other  than  a  social  aspect,  Las  Vegas  is 
no  better  than  other  towns  to  the  south.  Mention  may  be  made 
of  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  Socorro,  Las  Cruces,  and  others,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  reached  as  one  proceeds  south  along 
the  Rio  Grande. 

One  night  out  by  railroad  train  brings  one  to  Santa  Fe.  It 
is  situated  on  a  table-land  at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet.  It  is  a 
delightful  place  for  summer  residence,  and  for  many  cases  of  early 
lung  involvement  with  apex  infiltration  and  collapse  of  air- vesi- 
cles aflFords  the  condition  required  for  restoration  of  function.  The 
many  historical  associations  and  extant  monuments  of  Aztec  and 
early  Spanish  life  will  elicit  interest  and  help  to  make  the  time 
spent  here  entertaining  and  instructive. 

Not  far  from  Santa  Fe  lies  the  busy  little  city  of  Albuquerque. 
Its  elevation  is  5000  feet,  said  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  ideal 
elevation  for  the  best  development  of  the  human  form.  It  is  a 
city  with  all  modern  comforts  and  aflFords  first-class  entertainment 
for  visitors,  and  during  the  fall,  as  the  winter  farther  north  grows 
colder,  invalids  go  there  in  numbers  and  profit  by  the  many  ad- 
vantages it  offers. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Albuquerque 
lies  the  neglected  and  almost  unknown  Mexican  village  of  So- 
corro, which,  I  believe,  has  the  possibilities  of  the  finest  health 
resort  in  the  Southwest.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  plain  which 
slopes  from  the  base  of  the  Socorro  Mountain  a  mile  distant  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  water  supplying  the  town  comes  from  two 
hot  springs  in  the  Socorro  Mountain,  with  volume  sufficient  to 
supply  a  town  of  30,000  persons  with  water  for  household  use. 
The  water  is  free  from  mineral  ingredients  or  organic  matter,  and 
is  delightfully  soft.  The  elevation  of  the  town  is  4500  feet.  Only 
an  occasional  health- seeker  goes  to  Socorro,  because  its  advan- 
tages are  unknown,  and  it  aflfords  no  adequate  accommoda- 
tions.   Capital  will  some  day  discover  Socorro  and  its  excep- 
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tional  possibilities,  and  it  will  grow  to  be  for  all  the  West 
and  South  what  Colorado  Springs  is  to  certain  sections  of  the 
East. 

About  130  miles  south  of  Socorro  we  enter  the  beautiful 
Mesilla  Valley  and  its  capital,  Las  Cruces.  Las  Cruces  already 
has  a  reputation  which  brings  each  winter  many  health-seekers 
to  its  doors.  It  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  most  fertile  valley  at 
an  altitude  of  4000  feet.  It  is  already  quite  famous  for  the  abun- 
dance and  quality  of  its  fruits,  and  a  large  quantity  of  excellent 
wine  is  also  made  here  yearly.  It  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  win- 
ter point  in  the  Territory.  The  town  is  surrounded  at  some  dis- 
tance by  mountains  which  protect  it  from  the  winds,  and  winter 
here  is  a  long,  delightful  autumn,  which  permits  constant  out-of- 
door  country  life,  free  from  many  objections  incident  to  residence 
in  a  city. 

I  have  attempted  only  a  very  hurried  and  cursory  view  of 
New  Mexico  and  some  of  its  towns,  with  the  object  of  affording 
some  information  which  may  help  the  invalid.  I  wish  merely  to 
direct  the  attention  of  those  of  the  profession  who  may  be  seek- 
ing information  about  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  incomparable 
advantages  of  this  land  of  perpetual  sunshine,  and  particularly 
to  its  southern  half,  where  the  summers  are  pleasant  and  the  win- 
ters without  the  sting  of  the  colder  North  which  drives  the  inva- 
lid from  out-of-door  life  to  the  confinement  of  ill-ventilated  rooms. 
Other  States  and  Territories  have  their  distinguishing  qualities, 
but  New  Mexico  stands  unrivalled  as  nature's  great  sanatorium 
for  the  consumptive,  where  she  dispenses  with  the  hand  of  boun- 
tiful providence  those  blessings  of  altitude,  dry  air,  and  sunshine, 
without  which  the  climatic  treatment  of  consumption  would 
join  the  procession  of  rapidly-coming  and  rapidly-going  labora- 
tory failures. 


Arabian  Ideals  of  Beauty. 

The  perfect  woman,  according  to  Arabic  ideas,  should  have : 

Long— Back,  fingers,  arms,  and  limbs. 

Large — Forehead,  eyes,  and  lips. 

Narrow — Eyebrows,  nose,  and  feet. 

Small — Ears,  hands,  and  bust. 

Round — Head,  neck,  arms,  ankles,  and  waist. 

Red — Tongue,  lips,  cheeks. 

White — Skin,  teeth,  globe  of  the  eye. 

Black — Hair,  eyebrows,  lashes,  and  pupils. 
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Some  Ancient  Sanitary  and  Hyg^ienic  Rules.' 


BY  F.  OVERHOLT,  M.D., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


T  has  ever  been  the  struggle  of  "science,"  since  its 
birth,  to  search  for  something  new.  It  has  ever  been 
the  policy  of  "  dogma"  to  adhere  to  tradition. 

Science  is  always  searching  for  new  facts,  new 
theories,  and  new  plans,  and  is  constantly  changing 
the  order  of  things  in  an  effort  to  better  conditions. 

Dogma,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  pointing  to  the  record 
of  the  past  and  saying  that  the  fathers  knew  better  than  we,  hence 
we  should  follow  the  teachings  of  the  fathers. 

Science  is  showing  us  the  influence  of  germs  in  health  and 
disease  and  adding  to  that  knowledge  day  by  day.  Germs,  it 
says,  explain  all  phenomena  of  disease  except,  perhaps,  tumors, 
syphilis,  and  rheumatism,  and  it  is  likely  that  at  no  distant  day 
these  will  also  be  explained  on  that  hypothesis.  But  now  comes 
another  school  of  investigators,  who  insist  that  predisposition 
and  natural  resistance  to  disease-germs  form  a  large  element  to 
be  reckoned  with.  These  investigators  are  looking  to  heredity, 
atavism,  and  reversion  for  a  basis  of  predisposition  and  immu- 
nity. They  tell  us  that  the  new  growths  are  the  result  of  the 
atavistic  change  in  the  cells  whereby  they  take  on  the  character- 
istics and  functions  performed  by  the  particular  tissue  they  form 
a  part  of  in  its  more  primitive  state  ;  that  rheumatism,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  reversion  of  our  functions  of  metabolism  to  the  bird 
or  reptile  stage  of  our  development,  when  we  excreted  uric  acid 
instead  of  the  more  elaborate  product  of  our  more  highly- developed 
organism,  urea. 

Of  a  necessity  science  must  change  her  sanitary  rules  to 
meet  change  in  theory,  but  dogma  sticks  to  her  tradition  and 
insists  that  the  old  rules  were  established  by  a  higher  authority 
than  science,  and  must  be  right.  The  Jews  have  followed  the 
one  dogmatic  set  of  rules  in  matters  sanitary  and  hygienic  for 
6000  years.  The  results  arrived  at  and  the  mass  of  evidence  as 
a  result  of  this  action  cannot  be  ignored,  and  it  seems  to  me  can- 
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not  help  being  of  considerable  value  to  sanitary  and  hygienic 
medicine  if  approached  in  the  right  spirit. 

True,  the  rules  are  founded  on  anything  but  scientific 
grounds,  and  yet  many  of  them  can  be  defended  with  the  facts 
and  theories  of  the  very  latest  scientific  research.  The  Jews  claim 
greater  immunity  from  syphilis  and  tuberculosis,  and  a  less  per- 
centage of  sterility  than  other  races.  I  say  they  claim  it.  I 
don't  know  that  this  claim  rests  on  any  true  scientific  basis,  but 
it  is  reiterated  by  some  of  the  best  medical  authorities  we  have. 

One  of  the  lecturers  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  asserts 
that  no  Jew  or  Jewess  ever  has  been  known  to  suflfer  from  cancer, 
and  that  the  immunity  is  due  to  their  abstinence  from  swine's 
flesh  ;  but  this  explanation  cannot  hold  even  if  the  first  part  of  the 
statement  be  true,  for  the  Mohammedans  have  cancer,  and  they 
also  abstain  from  pork,  though  whether  they  are  as  often  attacked 
as  others  or  not,  I  have  no  information. 

The  essential  part  of  the  Jewish  law,  so  far  as  this  subject  is 
concerned,  has  to  do  with  circumcision,  the  rules  of  the  relations 
of  the  sexes,  the  sorts  of  food  allowed  and  proscribed,  and  the 
method  of  slaughter. 

The  male  Jew  is  circumcised  at  eight  days,  and  he  ascribes 
his  comparative  immunity  from  venereal  disease  largely  to  this 
cause. 

The  Jewess  is  forbidden  to  have  intercourse  until  seven  days 
have  elapsed  since  a  "  show"  of  blood.  This  rule,  I  am  told,  is 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  not  to  the  efiect  of  reducing  the  size  of 
the  family,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed  from  a  common  notion 
on  this  point.  "  If  a  woman  have  borne  a  man  child  then  she 
shall  be  unclean  seven  days,  and  she  shall  then  continue  in  the 
blood  of  her  purifying  three  and  thirty  days.  But  if  she  bear  a 
maid  child  then  she  shall  be  unclean  two  weeks,  and  she  shall 
continue  in  the  blood  of  her  purifying  threescore  and  six  days" 
(Lev.  xii.  2). 

Adultery  was  punishable  with  death  according  to  the  old 

law. 

A  Jew  may  eat  of  any  animal  which  has  a  cloven  foot  and 
chews  its  cud,  provided  it  has  been  properly  slaughtered,  or  of 
any  fish  that  has  fins  and  scales.  I  shall  now  quote  from  Levit- 
icus : 

"Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of  fat,  of  ox  or  of  sheep  or  of  goat" 
(vii.  23). 
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"  Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of  blood,  whether  it  be  of  fowl  or 
beast"  (vii.  26). 

"Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof  and  cheweth  the  cud  among 
the  beasts,  that  shall  ye  eat"  (xi.  3). 

"  Whatsoever  have  fins  and  scales  in  the  waters  in  the  seas 
and  in  the  rivers,  them  shall  ye  eat"  (xi.  9). 

"  Yet  these  may  ye  eat  of  every  flying  creeping  thing  that 
goeth  upon  all  four  which  have  legs  above  their  feet  to  leap  withal 
upon  the  earth"  (xi.  21). 

"Even  these  of  them  ye  may  eat :  the  locust,  beetle,  and 
grasshopper,  but  all  other  flying  creeping  things  which  have  four 
feet  shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you"  (xi.  22). 

"  And  these  are  they  which  ye  shall  have  in  abomination 
among  the  fowls ;  they  shall  not  be  eaten  :  eagle,  ossifrage, 
osprey,  vulture,  kite,  raven,  owl,  night-hawk,  cuckoo,  hawk, 
cormorant,  swan,  pelican,  stork,  heron,  lapwing,  and  bat"  (xi. 
13). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  the  Koran  says  in  this  connec- 
tion,— viz.,  "Ye  are  forbidden  to  eat  that  which  dieth  of  itself, 
and  the  blood,  and  swine's  flesh,  and  that  which  has  been 
slaughtered  or  killed  by  a  blow  or  by  a  fall  or  by  the  horns  of 
another  beast,  and  that  which  has  been  eaten  by  a  wild  beast." 

The  Jews  eat  nothing  that  has  been  shot  or  trapped  ;  in  fact, 
none  but  domestic  animals,  and  only  those  that  are  properly 
slaughtered.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  important  part  of  cur 
subject,  except,  perhaps,  the  proscription  of  pork, — namely,  the 
method  of  slaughter. 

A  Russian  by  the  name  of  Dembo  has  investigated  this  ques- 
tion, in  its  relation  to  cattle  more  particularly,  and  I  shall  quote 
quite  extensively  from  him.  Before  taking  up  Dr.  Dembo's  work 
I  will  quote  from  Professor  Dr.  W.  Preyer,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  :  "  As  I  have  declared  in  a  report  based  on  observations 
and  experiments  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  slaughter-house, 
the  method  of  shecJiita  which  is  practised  by  the  Jews  with  re- 
markable success  is  superior  to  all  other  methods  of  killing, 
because  it  is  the  safest  and  most  expeditious,  because  the  animals 
killed  by  it  are  subjected  to  the  least  amount  of  pain,  and  by  it 
the  removal  of  the  blood  is  efiected  in  the  most  complete 
manner." 

I  am  too  little  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  and 
with  the  Jewish  ritual  law  to  understand  why  they  have  for  cen- 
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turies  adhered  to  the  latter  with  astonishing  pertinacity  ;  but  that 
this  consistency  is  well  justified  from  the  stand-point  of  phys- 
iology, that  it  much  better  answers  the  humane  purpose  of  the 
protection  of  animals  than  the  uncertain  methods  of  the  Christian 
butchers,  and  that  it  is  better  calculated  to  further  the  well-being 
of  the  nation  than  the  other,  is  proved  and  established. 

Dr.  Dembo  claims  that  the  Jewish  method  of  slaughter  is 
more  humane,  more  hygienic,  and  more  economical  than  any 
other  method,  and  he  proceeds  to  prove  his  claim  in  a  lengthy 
monograph.  The  matter  of  determining  which  of  the  methods 
of  slaughter  is  most  humane  is  of  great  importance  and  is  gone 
into  at  considerable  length  by  Dr.  Dembo,  and  as  a  result  of  many 
personal  observations  in  the  slaughter-houses  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  he  concludes  that  the  Jewish 
method  is  most  humane,  because  consciousness  on  the  average  is 
lost  sooner  than  by  any  of  the  other  methods,  as,  for  instance, 
transfixion,  stunning  with  a  mallet,  with  a  pole-axe,  Bruneau's 
mask,  shooting,  or  the  neck  stab  ;  consciousness  is  lost  in  from 
three  to  five  seconds  by  the  first-named  method. 

Approaching  the  subject  from  a  hygienic  stand-point,  I  shall 
first  give  a  butcher's  reasons  for  using  the  Jewish  method  : 

"Because  it  combines  the  most  humane  treatment  of  the 
animal  with  the  greatest  safety  in  killing  it.  The  shechita  cut  is 
indisputably  the  most  rapid  and  safe  mode  of  slaughtering.  The 
fact  that  the  cut  is  made  with  a  sharp  knife,  which  occasions  no 
swelling  of  the  arteries  and  allows  a  great  outflow  of  blood  to 
take  place  in  a  few  seconds,  shows  this  to  be  the  most  rapid  and 
at  the  same  time  least  painful  mode  of  slaughtering,  for  the 
sharper  the  instrument  the  less  painful  the  cut.  Stunning  is 
attended  with  much  more  danger  and  too  often  with  much  more 
pain  to  the  animal. 

"  It  often,  when  the  hand  that  carries  it  out  is  not  a  thor- 
oughly practical  one,  results  in  torture  to  the  animal.  The 
slightest  movement  of  the  head  by  the  animal  at  the  moment  of 
striking  will  cause  the  blow  to  fall  wrong,  the  most  skilful 
slaughterman  being  unable  to  prevent  this,  and  no  matter  whether 
the  ill-falling  blow  cause  the  animal  pain  or  whether  it  be  only 
frightened  and  excited  to  movement  by  it,  the  result  in  any  case 
is  that  the  killing  is  protracted  and  made  more  diflBcult. 

"Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  the  stunning 
methods  are  unquestionably  more  advantageous  to  the  butcher, 
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for  every  stunned  animal  yields  a  greater  weight  of  meat ;  this  is 
because  the  blood  remains  stagnant  in  the  veins  as  the  result  of 
the  blows,  and  when  the  arteries  are  afterwards  cut  the  blood 
flows  out  very  slowly,  the  total  loss  of  blood  being  always  less 
than  in  the  case  of  throat-cutting  direct,  and  the  weight  of  meat 
consequently  greater.  But  the  consideration  of  the  few  pounds 
of  meat  less  by  the  Jewish  method  is  many  times  outweighed  by 
its  hygienic  advantages. 

' '  Every  animal  stunned  and  then  cut  must  afterwards  be 
washed,  especially  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  with  pure  water. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  water  has  the  worst  possible  eflfect  on 
meat,  especially  during  the  hot  summer  months,  when  a  great 
deal  of  meat  spoils  through  this  washing. 

"  The  meat  of  animals  killed  in  any  way  with  blows  is  also 
much  darker  and  always  softer  than  that  of  cut  animals,  the  flesh 
of  which  is  in  every  case  light  in  color,  free  from  blood,  and  firm. 
Every  animal  killed  by  the  cutting  method  is  clean  in  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  and  there  is  no  need  to  touch  the  flesh  there  or  else- 
where with  water.  The  flesh  of  cut  animals  is  as  firm  in  two 
hours  as  that  of  stunned  or  felled  animals  in  ten,  and  the  latter, 
indeed,  never  attains  the  firmness  of  the  former." 

Now  the  main  reason  for  the  better  bleeding  by  the  shechita 
method  is  that  during  the  whole  time  of  bleeding  the  nerve  cen- 
tres regulating  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  vessels  are  not  interfered 
with.  Whereas,  in  the  case  of  stunning  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  neck  stab  with  injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  as  in  all  other 
methods  depending  for  their  efiect  on  injury  of  the  brain,  the  case 
is  altogether  different,  since,  as  Koch,  Wittkowsky,  and  others 
have  proved  scientifically,  destruction  of  the  brain  causes  paralysis 
of  the  vasomotor  centres,  and  this  paralysis  in  its  turn  would 
entail  a  stoppage  of  blood  within  the  blood-vessels.  The  reason 
for  the  quicker  rigor  mortis,  greater  firmness,  and  hence  more 
pronounced  keeping  qualities  in  cut  meat  is  that  a  great  and 
rapid  loss  of  blood  promotes  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
meat  and  decreased  alkalinity  in  what  blood  remains  ;  or,  to  quote 
again  from  Dembo  :  ' '  Keeping  in  mind  that  the  blood  forms  an 
excellent  nutrient  medium  for  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life, 
that  germs  that  have  accidentally  found  their  way  into  it  multiply 
with  an  extraordinary  rapidity,  that  these  micro-organisms  cannot 
grow  in  acid  tissue  as  well  as  they  do  in  alkaline,  and  further 
remembering  that  in  the  Jewish  method  not  only  is  less  blood 
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retained  in  the  meat,  but  also  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  retained 
lessened  by  more  than  half  by  the  violent  convulsions,  and  finally 
that  the  same  convulsions  as  well  as  rapid  bleeding  considerably 
advance  and  promote  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  ;  considering 
these  facts  it  will  be  evident  that  no  doubt  whatever  can  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  micro- organisms  will  pro- 
ceed (all  other  conditions  being  equal)  much  more  slowly  in  the 
meat  of  animals  killed  in  the  manner  of  the  shechita  than  in  meat 
of  those  killed  by  any  other  method." 

From  an  economical  stand-point  the  stunning  methods  are 
more  advantageous  to  the  butchers  and  less  so  to  the  consumer, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  Jewish  method  is  more  advantageous  to 
the  consumer  and  less  so  to  the  butcher. 


The  Relation  of  Sex  to  Longevity.* 


BY  J.   M.   FRENCH,  M.D., 
Milford,  Mass. 


[HE  consideration  of  those  elements  in  the  individual 
which  influence  the  duration  of  life,  while  not  recog- 
nized in  that  narrow  view  of  the  physician's  calling 
which  looks  upon  him  merely  as  a  healer  of  the  sick, 
is  yet  an  essential  part  of  his  broader  and  more 
important  work,  the  physical  improvement  of  the  race.  No 
apology  is  therefore  needed  for  calling  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  branch  of  this  subject,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
to  be  of  general  interest,  since  the  desire  for  long  life  is  universal. 

Some  of  these  elements,  such  as  residence,  occupation,  diet, 
and  habits  of  life,  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  individual,  and  capable  of  being  modified  by  his 
intelligent  co-operation.  Others  are  wholly  removed  from  such 
control,  were  determined  before  his  birth,  and  are  incapable  of 
change.    In  this  class  the  element  of  sex  fills  an  important  part. 

An  investigation  of  this  subject  calls  for  a  consideration  of 
the  following  points  :  First,  as  to  the  facts.  To  what  extent  does 
the  average  duration  of  life  differ  for  males  and  females  ?  How 
does  the  mortality  of  the  two  sexes  compare,  both  as  a  whole  and 
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at  different  periods  of  life  ?  In  what  proportion  of  cases  do  males 
and  females  reach  advanced  life,  and  which  most  frequently 
attains  the  extreme  limit  of  longevity  ? 

Next,  as  to  conclusions.  Wherein  do  these  differences 
originate  ?  How  far  are  they  due  to  certain  peculiarities  inherent 
in  the  sexual  constitution  ?  How  far  to  the  physiological  and 
pathological  results  of  sexual  activity,  and  how  far  to  external 
conditions  incidental  but  not  essential  to  th^  one  sex  rather  than 
the  other  ? 

Let  us  consider  first  the  comparative  duration  of  life  in 
males  and  females.  According  to  the  English  life  tables  of  Dr. 
Farr,  which  are  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  total  population 
of  England  and  Wales  for  a  long  period  of  years,  the  expectation 
of  life  at  birth  of  males  is  39.91  years,  and  of  females,  41.85 
years  ;  at  10  years  of  age  the  expectation  of  males  is  47.05 
years,  and  of  females,  47.67  years;  at  30,  of  males,  32.76  years, 
and  of  females,  33.81  years  ;  at  50,  of  males,  19.54  years,  and  of 
females,  20.75  years;  at  70,  of  males,  8.45  years,  and  of  females, 
9.02  years  ;  and  in  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  expectation 
of  females  is  slightly  greater  than  that  of  males  at  all  ages.  This 
conclusion  agrees  with  that  of  observers  generally,  whenever  the 
whole  population  is  considered,  but  differs  materially  from  the 
results  of  those  life  insurance  companies  which  insure  both  sexes. 
This  is  shown  by  the  American  experience  tables,  compiled  from 
the  experience  of  thirty  American  companies.  These  show  a 
less  expectation  for  females  than  for  males,  in  all  but  nineteen 
years,  during  which  period  it  is  either  equal  or  slightly  greater 
for  females.  "This,"  says  Actuary  O.  B.  Ireland,  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  in  insurance  statistics,  "  is  presumably  because  the 
classes  of  women  whose  lives  are  offered  for  insurance  are  not, 
sanitarily,  a  fair  average  of  the  population  ;  and  because  of  the 
greater  difficulty  of  getting  a  medical  examination  that  shall 
truly  discriminate." 

Secondly,  let  us  examine  the  comparative  mortality  of  the 
sexes,  both  as  a  whole  and  at  different  periods  of  life. 

The  United  States  Census  for  1880  gives  the  average  death- 
rate  for  males  as  15.35,  and  for  females,  14.81. 

The  Massachusetts  Registration  Reports  show  that  the 
average  annual  death-rate  in  that  State  for  the  six  census  years, 
i860,  1865,  1870,  1875,  1880,  and  1885,  was  20.4  per  1000  for 
males,  and  19.4  for  females. 
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Certain  of  the  fraternal  benefit  orders  which  insure  both 
sexes  give  as  the  result  of  their  experience  conclusions  slightly 
at  variance  with  that  of  the  thirty  American  life  companies 
already  quoted.  Thus,  the  order  of  Chosen  Friends  has  37,644 
members,  of  whom  11,732  are  females.  Their  death-rate  for 
fourteen  years  averages  10.60  per  1000  for  males,  and  8.15  per 
1000  for  females.  The  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor  have  more 
female  than  male  members.  In  a  report  for  fifteen  years  they  say 
females  as  a  class  are  still  proving  to  be  better  risks  than  males. 
The  death-rate  each  year,  without  exception,  among  the  former 
has  been  less  than  that  among  the  latter.  The  American  Legion 
of  Honor  also  reports  a  balance  in  favor  of  females. 

Dr.  Farr's  English  life  tables  show  a  mortality  at  all  ages 
combined  of  23.3  per  1000  for  males,  and  21.5  for  females.  This 
proportion  does  not  hold  good,  however,  for  each  of  the  different 
periods  of  life  ;  for  from  10  to  35  the  mortality  is  greater  for 
females,  while  at  all  other  ages  that  of  males  is  greatly  in  excess. 
This  shows  plainly  the  unfavorable  effect  of  approaching  puberty 
and  the  early  years  of  childbearing  upon  the  mortality  of  females. 
Dr.  Block  gives  tables  compiled  from  the  vital  statistics  of  eleven 
different  countries  of  Europe,  in  which  the  average  results  corre- 
spond very  nearly  with  those  given  above,  although  in  some  par- 
ticular cases  they  differ  materially. 

Another  table  given  by  Dr,  Farr  shows  that  out  of  every 
1,000,000  persons  born,  511,745  are  males,  and  488,255  females  ; 
being  an  excess  of  4.81  per  cent,  of  males.  Of  these,  there  die 
during  the  first  year  of  life  83,719  males  and  65,744  females, 
leaving  at  i  year  of  age  an  excess  of  1.31  per  cent,  of  males; 
and  in  the  succeeding  years  the  numbers  dying  of  each  sex  are 
such  as  to  leave  at  8  years  of  age  an  excess  of  i  per  cent,  of 
males;  at  15,  an  excess  of  1. 18  per  cent,  of  males  ;  at  37,  of  2.08 
per  cent.  ;  at  50,  of  .93  per  cent.  ;  while  at  53,  there  is  an  equal 
number  of  males  and  females ;  at  70,  an  excess  of  8  per  cent,  of 
females  ;  at  80,  of  19  per  cent.  ;  and  at  90,  of  41  per  cent,  of 
females. 

A  table  given  in  the  Massachusetts  Registration  Report  for 
1890,  compiled  from  a  total  of  869,694  deaths  in  that  State  for  a 
period  of  twenty-six  years,  shows  that  from  birth  to  10  years  of 
age  the  male  death-rate  is  in  excess  ;  from  10  to  40  that  of  females 
is  in  excess  ;  from  40  to  50  they  are  about  equal  ;  from  50  to  70 
the  male  death-rate  is  again  in  excess ;  and  after  70  a  larger 
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actual  number  of  females  die,  though  a  less  proportion  of  the 
number  living  at  that  age. 

A  comparison  of  these  different  tables  enables  us  to  formulate 
the  following  general  conclusions,  subject  to  local  and  temporary 
variations  : 

(1)  From  birth  to  puberty  the  death-rate  is  higher  among 
males. 

(2)  From  puberty  to  the  menopause  females  have  a  higher 
death-rate  than  males. 

(3)  From  the  age  of  the  menopause  in  women  to  the  end  of 
life,  the  death-rate  is  higher  among  males,  although  after  the  age 
of  70  the  actual  number  of  female  deaths  is  greater,  as  more  have 
survived  to  reach  that  age. 

(4)  The  total  mortality  at  all  ages  combined  is  slightly 
greater  among  males. 

Thirdly,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  point  at 
issue, — namely,  the  proportion  of  males  and  females  reaching  old 
age,  and  also  the  extreme  limits  of  advanced  life. 

In  New  York  City,  out  of  27,003  deaths,  iii  were  of  per- 
sons over  90  years  of  age,  and  of  these  77  were  females  and  34 
males. 

In  Massachusetts,  out  of  a  total  of  391,484  deaths  from  1880 
to  1890,  there  were  203  at  the  reported  age  of  100  years  or  over, 
and  of  these  153  were  males  and  only  50  females.  Eight  out 
the  203  centenarians  had  reached  the  age  of  1 10,  and  of  these  6 
were  females  and  two  males  ;  and  the  oldest  of  all  was  a  female, 
who  had  reached  the  great  age  of  1 18  years. 

The  Lotidon  Monmig  Post  finds  that  1151  cases  of  octoge- 
narians were  reported  in  its  columns  in  a  single  year,  and  of  these 
646  were  females  and  545  males.  Above  the  age  of  80  the  pro- 
portion of  females  rapidly  increases,  so  that  at  the  age  of  100 
there  are  five  times  as  many  women  as  men. 

Dr.  Farr's  English  Life  Table,  No.  3,  states  that  out  of  males 
living  at  20,  i  in  3  reaches  70,  i  in  8  reaches  80,  and  i  in  70 
reaches  90  ;  while  of  females  living  at  20,  i  in  2f  reaches  70,  i  in 
6%  reaches  80,  and  one  in  49  reaches  90. 

Hufeland,  in  his  "Art  of  Prolonging  Life,"  lays  down  the 
diction  that  "  more  women  than  men  become  old,  but  men  only 
attain  to  the  utmost  limits  of  longevity."  The  first  part  of  this 
law  seems  to  be  amply  sustained  by  the  figures  we  have  given  ; 
as  to  the  second  part,  the  indications  are  opposed  to  his  conclu- 
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sions.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  however,  that  the  larger  proportion 
of  historic  instances  of  extreme  longevity — i.e.,  reaching  150 
years  or  more — are  of  males ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  but  very 
few,  if  any,  of  these  cases  can  be  considered  as  well  authenticated. 

The  investigations  of  Professor  Caesar  Lombroso  and  Wil- 
liam Ferrero,  as  detailed  in  their  recent  work,  "The  Female 
OflFender,"  while  not  coming  under  either  of  the  divisions  we 
have  adopted,  are  yet  pertinent  to  the  question  as  a  whole. 
"Women,"  they  conclude,  "  are  not  longer-lived  than  men,  but 
have  greater  powers  of  resistance  to  misfortune  and  deep  grief. 
This  is  a  well-known  law,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  female  crimi- 
nal, seems  almost  exaggerated,  so  remarkable  is  her  longevity 
and  the  toughness  with  which  she  endures  the  hardships,  even 
the  prolonged  hardships  of  prison  life.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  number  of  aged  female  criminals  surpasses  the  male  con- 
tingent. Some  denizens  of  female  prisons  have  reached  the  age 
of  90,  having  lived  within  those  walls  since  they  were  29.  Be- 
tween 1870  and  1879,  the  inhabitants  of  prisons  and  convict 
establishments  in  Italy  who  were  over  60  years  of  age  showed  a 
percentage  of  4.3  among  the  women,  and  3.2  among  the  men. 
Over  40  years  of  age  the  proportion  of  females  is  greater ;  under 
40,  of  males.  These  figures  show  how  many  more  female 
offenders  reach  advanced  ages  than  males,  and  prove  also  how 
the  women  stand  punishment  better.  For  among  male  criminals 
the  number  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life,  or  for  longer  periods 
of  time  than  ten  years,  is  far  greater  than  among  women." 

It  remains  to  consider  the  causes  which  lead  to  an  increased 
death-rate  of  one  sex  rather  than  the  other,  modify  the  mortality- 
rate  of  each  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  result  in  the  slightly 
greater  average  longevity  of  females. 

The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  an  original  and  funda- 
mental difference  of  constitution  and  vitality  due  to  the  element 
of  sex  per  se,  is  found  in  the  greatly-increased  death-rate  of  males 
at  both  extremes  of  life.  In  early  infancy  especially,  when  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  they  are  any  less  well  cared  for,  or  suffer 
from  a  more  unfavorable  environment  in  any  direction  than 
females,  it  is  found  that  males  die  in  so  much  greater  proportion 
than  females  that  the  excess  of  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  males  at 
birth  is  reduced  to  less  than  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  and  still  further  at  the  end  of  five  years.  As  old  age  comes 
on,  the  difference  in  the  environment  of  the  sexes  disappears,  the 
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conditions  of  childhood  recur  in  a  measure,  and  the  male  death- 
rate  is  again  largely  in  excess. 

Another  proof  of  the  same  fact  is  found  in  the  greater 
tenacity  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  female  members  of  the  criminal 
classes.  This  is  shown  under  unfavorable  environment,  and  con- 
clusively proves  her  to  possess  greater  innate  endurance  than  do 
the  male  members  of  the  same  classes. 

The  increased  mortality  of  females  from  puberty  to  the 
menopause  is  manifestly  due  to  the  sexual  organization  and  func- 
tions. It  is  not,  however,  due  entirely  to  either  the  physiological 
or  pathological  results  of  childbearing,  as  it  exists  to  some  extent 
in  all  classes  of  females,  whether  virgin  or  married,  fruitful  or 
barren.  Furthermore,  it  begins  at  the  first  approach  of  puberty, 
and  is  but  slightly  manifest  during  the  menopause  or  the  years 
immediately  preceding  it. 

Much  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  environment  of  the  sexes,  which 
differs  greatly  during  all  the  years  between  childhood  and  old 
age.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  women  in  the  main 
lead  lives  more  favorable  to  longevity  than  men.  They  are  less 
robust,  and  oftener  under  the  doctor's  care  ;  but  their  illnesses 
are  largely  functional  in  their  nature  and  of  a  kind  not  likely  to 
prove  fatal.  They  lead  more  quiet  and  regular  lives  than  men, 
are  less  inclined  to  indulge  in  dissipation  and  excesses,  and  have 
fewer  bad  habits  to  sap  their  vitality.  Especially  do  they  suffer 
less  from  the  effects  of  alcoholic  intemperance.  They  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  engage  in  any  single  hazardous  employment,  such  as  those 
connected  with  railroading,  electric  power  and  lighting,  mining, 
and  the  more  dangerous  branches  of  manufacturing.  So,  too, 
they  are  excluded  from  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  merchant 
marine  service.  They  are,  therefore,  less  exposed  to  death  from 
accident  or  violence.  Neither  do  they  suffer  in  an  equal  degree 
with  men  from  atmosperic  vicissitudes. 

On  the  other  hand,  women  suffer  more  than  men  from  im- 
pure air,  faulty  modes  of  dress,  confinement  in-doors,  and  lack 
of  proper  exercise  ;  and  hence  suffer  more  frequently  from  certain 
forms  of  disease,  notably  pulmonary  consumption,  disorders  of 
digestion,  and  maladies  of  the  reproductive  organs. 
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A  Case  of  Septicaemia  from  Sewer-Gas.' 


BY  ARTHUR  P.  PERRY,  M.D. 


RS.  A.  B.,  primipara,  aged  28  years,  was  delivered 
by  forceps  after  a  labor  of  twenty-four  hours.  The 
head  was  low  down  when  these  were  applied,  and 
the  child  was  easily  extracted,  no  violence  being 
done  to  the  mother's  parts.  The  usual  precautions 
were  observed  as  to  asepsis  in  the  instruments,  hands,  etc. ,  and  a 
post-partum  douche  was  given. 

Mother  and  child  did  well  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  the 
patient  had  a  chill,  with  a  temperature  of  103°  F.  There  was, 
however,  no  uterine  tenderness,  and  the  lochia  continued  to  flow. 
There  was  good  secretion  of  milk  and  no  trouble  with  the  nipples. 
A  thorough  examination  of  the  other  organs  failed  to  show  any 
cause  for  the  rise  in  temperature. 

This  had  continued  for  a  day  or  two  when  a  disagreeable 
odor  was  noticed  in  the  sick-room,  apparently  localized  about  the 
bed,  which  was  in  a  corner.  Careful  inspection  of  the  patient 
and  the  bed  did  not  disclose  the  source  of  it,  however. 

Suspecting  that  the  odor  might  come  from  a  dead  rat  in  the 
walls  or  floor,  I  urged  the  removal  of  the  mother  and  child  to 
another  room,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  husband  thought  that 
"the  place  was  good  enough"  for  his  wife,  and  could  not  be 
made  to  believe  that  there  was  any  harm  in  the  odor. 

Finally,  investigation  was  made  in  the  cellar  directly  under 
the  room  in  which  the  patient  lay,  and  here  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  found.  A  bath-room  was  situated  across  the  hall, 
just  outside  the  sick-room.  From  this  a  four-inch  soil-pipe  ran 
under  the  floor  and  through  the  underpinning  of  the  house  at  a 
point  under  the  head  of  the  bed.  After  passing  through  the  wall 
the  iron  pipe  terminated  some  two  or  three  feet  from  the  house  in 
an  earthen  pipe,  which  ran  about  twenty-five  feet  and  emptied 
into  a  cesspool.  This  earthen  pipe  was  much  larger  than  the 
iron  pipe,  and  at  the  joint  the  plumbers  had  merely  brought  the 
two  to  meet  each  other  and  run  cement  around  the  joint.  The 
frost  had  "heaved"  the  pipes  and  broken  the  connection,  allowing 

'  From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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some  of  the  contents  to  find  their  way  along  the  outside  of  the 
iron  one  and  into  the  cellar  directly  under  the  head  of  the  bed, 
and  even  that  side  of  it  on  which  the  patient  lay  most  of  the 
time. 

As  soon  as  this  was  discovered,  the  patient  was  removed  to 
another  room  at  a  safe  distance,  a  trained  nurse  was  engaged,  and 
recovery  began  to  take  place,  she  finally  being  discharged  well. 

The  pipe-connection  having  been  repaired  and  disinfectants 
used,  the  foul  odor  disappeared.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in 
building  houses  to  have  a  trap  in  the  soil-pipe  outside  the  house 
wall  and  easily  reached. 

In  Boston  the  law  requires  that  plumbers  shall  carry  the  soil- 
pipe  ten  feet  out  from  the  building,  and  this  is  usually  the  limit 
of  their  contract.  Earthen  pipe  is  somewhat  cheaper  than  iron, 
and  for  this  reason  connection  between  the  point  where  the 
plumber  leaves  off  and  the  sewer  is  nearly  always  made  with  this. 
It  is  unsafe  to  do  so,  however,  on  account  of  earthen  pipe  being 
60  easily  broken  by  frost,  settling  of  the  ground,  etc.  The  iron 
soil-pipe  should  be  carried  completely  into  the  sewer  or  cesspool, 
be  it  as  distant  as  may  be. 


Some  Remarks  on  tbe  History  of  the  Oreater 
Epidemics  of  tlie  Past,  and  tlie  lUanner 
of  Xransmission.^ 


BY  U.  O.  B.  WING  ATE,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and  Hygiene  in  the  Wisconsin  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

T  is  only  possible,  during  the  few  moments  allotted  to 
me  at  this  time  to  refer,  in  the  briefest  possible  man- 
ner, to  some  features  of  certain  epidemics  in  the  past. 
I  shall  only  consider  the  four  diseases  which  stand  at 
the  head  of  epidemics, — namely,  the  plague,  Asiatic 
cholera,  yellow-fever,  and  small-pox. 

I.  THE  BUBONIC  PLAGUE. 

This  is  a  disease  of  great  antiquity.  The  first  extensive 
epidemic  of  which  history  has  given  us  any  definite  account 

I  From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
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occurred  in  the  sixth  centur}',  is  described  as  "the  plague  of 
Justinian,"  and  is  said  to  have  persisted  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  emperor's  long  reign.  It  probably  originated  in  L,ower 
Egypt  in  the  year  542  a.d.  It  swept  with  increasing  fury  over 
Asia  Minor  ;  it  also  visited  Constantinople  with  the  result  that  for 
some  days  people  died,  so  it  is  related,  at  the  rate  of  10,000  daily. 
For  seventy  years  this  disease  raged  in  all  parts  of  the  then 
known  world,  and  its  victims  were  numbered  by  millions.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  it  appeared  under  the  name  of  the  "  black 
death,"  and  is  said  to  have  destroyed  13,000,000  people  in  China, 
24,000,000  in  other  Oriental  countries,  and  not  less  than  25,000,- 
000  people  in  Europe.  The  same  disease  is  classed  under  the 
head  of  "the  great  plague  of  London"  which  occurred  in  1665, 
when  the  total  number  of  deaths  is  placed  at  100,000.  The  same 
plague  occurred  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon  in  1720.  Its  last 
appearance  in  Europe  was  reported  to  be  at  Dalmatia  and  Turkey 
in  1840-41.  The  bubonic  pest,  however,  has  never  ceased  to 
exist  in  China,  showing  itself  more  or  less  frequently,  and  spread- 
ing from  there,  from  time  to  time,  to  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Asiatic 
Russia.  It  is  probable  that  for  the  past  fifteen  years  it  has  con- 
tinually existed  in  the  southern  part  of  China,  and  the  recent 
outbreak  there  shows  that  its  virulence  is  no  less  than  existed 
formerly.  According  to  the  official  reports  for  the  six  months 
from  February  to  July,  1894,  inclusive,  in  Canton,  which  has  a 
population  of  about  1,000,000  there  were  180,000  deaths.  The 
official  reports  from  the  city  of  Hong-Kong  up  to  August,  1894, 
showed  that  2504  deaths  occurred  from  this  disease  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  200,000.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  as  every  Chinese 
man  or  woman,  when  seized  with  it,  got  over  to  the  mainland,  if 
he  or  she  possibly  could,  the  actual  number  of  deaths  out  of  that 
population  was  probably  much  higher. 

The  death-rate  is  simply  enormous.  Yersin  places  it  as  high 
as  95  per  cent,  even  in  hospitals.  In  this  recent  outbreak  the 
disease  occurred  among  the  Chinese  principally,  more  especially 
among  women  and  children,  and  among  those  who  were  the  least 
able  to  resist  the  invasion  of  any  disease.  It  was  also  observed 
that  it  raged  worse  among  families  living  on  the  first  floor  of 
houses  next  to  the  ground,  and  that  those  living  on  the  water,  in 
many  instances,  escaped,  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  has  something  to  do  with  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 
31 
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From  the  investigations  made  by  Kitasato  and  Yersin,  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  bacillus  has  been  isolated  by 
them,  and,  thus  far,  they  have  been  unable  to  observe  that  the 
bacillus  has  any  spores.  It  is  claimed  that  the  bacillus  enters  the 
human  body  by  three  channels, — through  the  respiratory  and 
digestive  tracts  and  through  an  external  wound.  It  seems  to  be 
a  disease  of  poverty,  and  flourishes  best  in  over-crowded  localities 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  proper  ventilation,  personal  cleanliness, 
and  proper  and  sufiicient  diet.  It  is  a  typical  infectious  disease  ; 
a  filth  disease  caused  by  a  bacillus.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  been  and  can  be  transmitted  through  merchandise,  such  as 
rags  and  other  material,  that  may  be  shipped  from  one  place  to 
another.  Just  how  long  the  bacillus  may  live  under  certain  con- 
ditions does  not  seem  yet  to  have  been  demonstrated,  but  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  live  for  a  long  period  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. We  do  know,  however,  that  it  can  be  easily  destroyed  by 
the  degree  of  temperature  employed  in  disinfecting  by  live  steam. 
It  is  probably  transmitted  by  food,  drink,  and  air.  Like  cholera, 
it  has  followed  the  channels  of  commerce.  In  the  recent  out- 
break it  found  its  way  from  Yunan  along  the  southern  border  of 
Kwang-See  to  Pakhoi,  from  whence  it  travelled  northward  through 
the  Kwang-Tung  province  to  Canton.  From  the  latter  city  it  was 
readily  conveyed  to  Hong-Kong  by  persons  removing  while  actu- 
ally suffering  from  the  disease,  or  during  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion. It  only  requires  about  eight  hours  of  time,  by  steamer,  to 
pass  between  these  two  cities,  and  in  the  late  epidemic  it  was 
quite  common  to  have  several  deaths  occur  on  the  passage  between 
these  two  points.  According  to  Mr.  Rocher,  pigs,  goats,  rats, 
and  other  animals  die  in  great  numbers  before  man  is  affected, 
and  it  has  been  noted  that  a  high  mortality  exists  among  these 
animals  two  or  three  weeks  before  cases  of  plague  are  noted  in  the 
human  family.  Just  what  the  relationship  may  be  in  regard  to 
this  matter  is  a  question  not  yet  fully  worked  out  or  understood. 
Yersin  has  called  attention  to  the  results  of  his  autopsies  of  ani- 
mals, which  showed  that  many  dead  flies  are  found.  On  exami- 
nation of  their  bodies,  he  found  them  to  contain  the  plague 
bacillus,  and  an  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs  from  such  flies  caused 
death  within  forty-eight  hours  with  specific  lesions  of  the  disease. 
There  is  not  much  question  that  this  disease  may  be  carried  to 
any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  an  outbreak  in  any  locality 
should  be  watched  very  carefully  by  sanitary  authorities. 
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II.  ASIATIC  CHOLERA. 

The  history  of  epidemics  of  this  disease,  prior  to  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  is  so  imperfect  that  we  cannot 
depend  very  much  upon  it.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Sanscrit 
and  Chinese  writings  ;  it  is  also  spoken  of  by  Hippocrates,  Cel- 
sus,  Galen,  and  others,  but  we  do  not  find  a  clear  description  of 
it,  as  existing  epidemically,  prior  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
Since  then  it  has  occurred  as  an  epidemic  in  so  many  localities 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  name  them  all.  As  long  ago  as 
1768-71,  Soanerat  described  an  epidemic  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pondicherry  which  destroyed  60,000  lives.  In  what  was  then 
known  as  French  India  in  1780-81  it  also  prevailed,  and  we 
also  have  reports  of  epidemics  occurring  in  Madras  from  the 
years  1774-82.  The  first  really  famous  epidemic  dates  from 
Jessora  in  18 17,  although  it  has  been  proved  that  other  cholera 
epidemics  existed  in  India  prior  to  this.  In  1817,  in  Jessora,  a 
city  some  forty  hours  ride  northeast  from  Calcutta,  there  existed 
a  patient  who  had  been  seized  in  the  night  with  violent  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea.  A  local  Indian  physician  called  on  an  English 
physician,  Dr.  Robert  Tytler,  to  see  this  patient.  He  found  him 
moribund,  and  thought  at  first  that  it  was  a  case  of  poisoning, 
but  when  he  learned  that  some  seventeen  other  cases  had  been 
attacked  at  the  same  time  and  had  quickly  died,  he  came  to  dif- 
ferent conclusions.  This  was  a  case  of  genuine  Asiatic  cholera, 
and  so  rapidly  did  the  epidemic  spread  that  within  two  months, 
in  the  city  of  Jessora,  more  than  10,000  of  the  inhabitants  had 
died.  During  this  same  year  the  disease  prevailed  throughout 
the  whole  of  English  India,  reached  Calcutta  in  September,  and 
caused  a  heavy  mortality.  An  army  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sind  lost  within  a  short  time  764  officers  and  European  sol- 
diers and  about  8000  Sepoys.  In  the  first  year  the  number  of 
cholera  victims  is  given  as  600,000.  It  is  possible  that  this  num- 
ber is  somewhat  exaggerated,  as  statistics  under  such  circum- 
stances are  unreliable,  and  were  especially  so  at  that  early  age. 
Cholera  spread  over  all  of  Bengal  in  18 18,  and  it  is  reported  that 
in  Benares  15,000  persons  died  in  two  months.  Epidemics  spread 
northwardly,  then  westwardly,  then  southwardly  along  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  and  out  of  18,000  men  composing  General 
Hastings's  army,  stationed  between  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  gooo, 
or  50  per  cent.,  died  in  a  short  time.  In  1820,  Bengal  was  again 
severely  attacked  and  the  epidemic  penetrated  to  Cochin  China, 
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also  to  Canton.  In  182 1  the  disease  passed  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  and  spread  itself  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
whence  it  extended  into  the  interior  of  the  land.  It  soon  ap- 
peared in  Bagdad  and  other  places.  It  spread  also  towards  the 
East,  sowing  everywhere  the  greatest  destruction,  especially  in 
Borneo  and  Java  ;  the  latter  place  is  said  to  have  lost  100,000 
inhabitants.  In  1823,  Burmah  and  the  empire  of  China,  the 
latter  especially,  were  severely  attacked  with  cholera,  and  about 
this  time  it  showed  itself  for  the  first  time  on  Russian  soil.  It 
spread  in  a  westerly  direction  and  invaded  the  empire  of  Russia. 
In  1823  it  penetrated  the  very  borders  of  Europe.  In  the  fol- 
lowing three  years  cholera  made  but  little  progress  in  the  two 
threatened  divisions  of  the  earth,  Europe  and  Africa,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1826  the  hope  was  cherished,  says  Lebert, 
that  the  epidemic  was  near  its  end,  but  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  1827  it  appeared  with  renewed  intensity  in  Calcutta,  and  here 
is  mentioned,  for  the  first  time,  that  many  animals  also  showed 
the  influence  of  the  disease.  In  1830  its  advance  towards  the 
northeast  was  more  positive  than  before.  It  soon  again  extended 
on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  Orenburg,  which  had  been 
already  reached  in  the  last  months  of  1829,  was  again  attacked, 
and,  it  is  related,  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population  was  seized 
with  cholera. 

There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  mode  of  transmission  of 
this  disease,  inasmuch  as  in  times  past  it  seems  to  have  encircled 
the  world,  when  it  has  once  started,  before  the  pandemic  has 
ceased.  While  it  has  been  said  to  be  a  water-borne  disease,  there 
are  some  facts  which  hardly  coincide  with  this  theory,  for  we  find 
it  has  travelled  over  mountains  and  through  every  part  of  the 
known  world,  apparently  independent  of  water-courses.  Early 
in  183 1  it  appeared  in  Mecca  and  raged  with  great  violence  ;  later 
it  appeared  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo  ;  the  latter  place  is  said  to 
have  lost  30,000  people  by  it  in  the  first  months.  In  Egypt  the 
disease  penetrated  up  the  Nile  to  the  higher  regions  of  this  coun- 
try. Constantinople  was  also  attacked  within  this  year,  and 
Smyrna  was  seized  and  suffered  very  severely  from  it.  It  oc- 
curred in  the  same  year  in  various  parts  of  Russia,  and  on  August 
30  entered  Berlin,  where  it  caused  2500  deaths  among  200,000 
inhabitants.  In  the  northern  part  of  Germany,  at  this  time,  it 
was  observed  to  affect  chickens,  pigeons,  and  in  many  rivers  fish 
perished  in  great  numbers.    In  October  it  reached  England  and 
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soon  spread  over  the  islands  of  Great  Britain.  The  following 
March  it  reached  Paris,  where  it  raged  with  extraordinary  inten- 
sity, destroying  one- forty-third  of  the  whole  population.  About 
the  middle  of  1832  it  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  appeared  in 
North  America  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  travelling  quickly  from 
there  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  as  far  south 
as  New  Orleans.  In  1833  it  invaded  the  Mexican  States  and  was 
very  severe  in  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.  Since  that  time  the  his- 
tory is  familiar  to  nearly  every  one.  Its  home  is  well  known  to 
be  in  India,  where  it  is  constantly  present,  and  from  which  place, 
when  once  started,  it  spreads  to  all  parts  of  the  world  before  it 
stops.  It  reached  this  country  again  in  1848,  appearing  first  at 
New  Orleans,  and  again  in  1853-54,  extending  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  United  States.  The  next  great  epidemic  in 
Europe  persisted  from  1865  to  1874,  about  ten  years.  Europe 
then  enjoyed  a  complete  immunity  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  or 
up  to  1884.  In  1883  the  scourge  made  its  appearance  in  Egypt, 
where  in  three  or  four  months  it  occasioned  a  mortality  of  from 
30,000  to  50,000  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  autumn  of  1887  it 
made  its  appearance  in  the  port  of  New  York,  but  was  controlled 
by  prompt  and  efficient  measures  of  isolation  at  the  quarantine 
station.  It  again  appeared  at  the  same  port  in  1892,  where  it 
received  like  treatment.  The  epidemic  of  cholera  in  Europe  in 
1884-85  is  said  to  have  cost  France  15,000  inhabitants,  Spain 
180,000,  Austro- Hungary  4000,  Italy  50,000,  Malta  500,  making 
a  total,  approximately,  of  250,000  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

We  know  that  the  specific  germ  of  cholera,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  plague,  has  been  isolated,  and  the  value  of  the  discovery  of 
the  germs  of  these  two  diseases  cannot  be  over-estimated,  for  it 
enables  us  to  take  definite  precautions  to  prevent  an  introduction 
of  these  diseases  and  to  control  them  if  introduced.  But  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  concerning  the  habits  and  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  propagation  of  the  germ  of  cholera.  We  believe  we 
can  control  it  if  we  can  persuade  the  people  to  be  liberal  in  their 
appropriations  of  money,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  take 
the  requisite  precautions.  Then,  again,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  be  enabled  to  control  the  people  should  an  outbreak 
occur. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  my  subject,  I  wish  to  refer  to 
the  very  large  increase  of  diarrhceal  diseases  that  has  prevailed 
during  the  past  year,  and  especially  in  our  own  State.    The  idea 
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has  been  suggested  that  the  great  prevalence  of  diarrboeal  dis- 
eases is  indicative  of  approaching  cholera.  Is  it  possible  that 
such  conditions,  with  others,  may  favor  or  invite  this  disease,  and 
may  such  conditions  not  be  a  part  of  the  general  causation,  while 
the  germ  completes  the  cause  ? 

III.  YELLOW  FEVER. 

Haenisch  says,  "The  Antilles  were  probably  the  cradle  of 
yellow  fever."  According  to  Hirsch,  the  range  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  disease  over  the  earth's  surface  takes  one  of  the  low- 
est places  among  acute  infectious  diseases.  He  says,  further,"  If 
we  disregard  its  isolated  appearances  at  diflFerent  points  on  the 
western  shores  of  Europe  and  its  quite  recent  establishment  as  a 
prevalent  form  of  sickness  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of 
South  America,  there  remain  only  two  among  the  great  regions 
of  the  globe  to  form  the  seat  of  yellow  fever  ;  on  the  one  hand, 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  the  West  Indies  and 
part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa." 

The  earliest  history  of  yellow  fever  is  enveloped  in  obscu- 
rity. It  seems  to  have  originated  either  on  certain  islands  of  the 
West  Indies  or  on  vessels  sailing  from  those  points  to  certain 
points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  The  area  over  which 
it  has  spread  in  times  past  is  certainly  circumscribed.  That  the 
germ,  if  one  exists,  has  not  been  demonstrated  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  Sternberg.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  it  is  the  natural 
offspring  of  regions  and  places  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
putrefying  organic  matter  under  a  high  temperature.  The  per- 
sistence of  yellow  fever  aboard  ship  necessarily  involves  the  ques- 
tion as  to  its  direct  cause,  but  whatever  difierence  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  virus  of  yellow  fever,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  conditions  of  its  existence.  Decomposition 
of  organic  matter  under  certain  climatic  conditions  is  an  essential 
requisite.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  yellow  fever  could  only 
occur  during  certain  months  of  the  year,  from  April  to  Novem- 
ber. It  is  now,  however,  known  that  it  may  occur  during  any 
month  of  the  year  within  the  area  called  the  "yellow  fever 
zone." 

The  first  trustworthy  account  of  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever 
dates  from  the  year  1635,  when  it  prevailed  on  the  Island  of 
Gaudeloupe.    The  adjoining  islands,  Dominica,  Martinique,  and 
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Barbadoes,  were  invaded  a  number  of  times  in  the  fifty  years  fol- 
lowing. Since  then  it  has  occurred  on  the  Mexican  coast  and  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  During  and 
since  the  eighteenth  century,  yellow  ftver  has  also  frequently 
extended  up  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  the  highest 
points  reached  being  Halifax  and  Quebec.  It  appeared  in  the 
United  States  in  Boston  in  1693  ;  in  Philadelphia  in  1699  ;  in 
New  York  in  1702  ;  in  New  Haven,  Conn,  in  1742  ;  in  Norfolk 
in  1747  ;  and  first  made  its  appearance  in  New  Orleans,  where 
the  greater  epidemics  have  existed,  in  1796.  It  has  never  gained 
a  permanent  foothold  in  the  United  States,  having  always  been 
brought  from  its  source  in  the  West  India  islands  or  in  that  local- 
ity. It  is  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  greater 
epidemics  from  this  disease.  The  places  in  the  United  States  in 
which  they  have  occurred  are  numerous,  including  Boston,  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  Mobile,  Pensacola, 
Norfolk,  and  Baltimore.  The  more  important  epidemics  occurred 
as  follows  :  In  1783  in  Philadelphia  with  4040  deaths,  said  to  have 
equalled  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  ;  in  1797  in  Philadelphia 
with  1300  deaths  ;  in  1798  in  Philadelphia,  and  other  places  (in- 
cluding New  York),  with  5700  deaths.  In  1853  the  States  of 
Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Texas 
were  invaded.  The  deaths  in  New  Orleans,  during  this  epidemic, 
are  reported  to  have  been  7970.  In  186/  it  invaded  Texas  and 
Louisiana;  deaths  in  New  Orleans  3093;  in  Galveston,  Texas, 
1 150.  In  1873  the  States  of  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas  suflFered  severely,  and  in  1878  the  most 
extended  epidemic  in  the  United  States  occurred,  according 
to  Sternberg,  invading  133  towns,  chiefly  in  Louisiana,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  where  there  were  74,000  per- 
sons attacked,  with  15,934  deaths. 

It  has  been  frequently  transported  to  European  points  from 
its  source,  but  has  not  spread  extensively  at  those  points.  The 
fatality  has  varied  very  much  in  different  epidemics.  It  is  more 
fatal  to  persons  who  are  unacclimatized  than  to  others.  Among 
unacclimatized  adults  the  fatality  ranges  from  20  to  60  or  even  80 
per  cent.  No  race  is  entirely  exempt,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
negroes  are  decidedly  less  susceptible  than  the  white  race.  They 
are  less  liable  both  to  attack  and  to  death  in  the  event  of  attack. 
Both  the  attacks  and  deaths  are  more  numerous  among  males 
than  females.    This  is,  no  doubt,  largely  owing  to  the  greater 
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exposure  of  males,  and  to  their  habits,  especially  over-indulgence 
in  alcohol. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  transmission  or  mode  of  dissem- 
ination there  is  strong  ground  for  the  belief  that  it  is  a  microbic 
disease,  although  not  yet  demonstrated.  It  cannot  survive  cold 
weather,  and  the  first  one  or  two  frosts  destroys  its  vitality. 
Under  certain  conditions,  however,  it  can  be  carried  in  merchan- 
dise, vessels,  and  especially  where  there  is  a  lack  of  cleanliness. 
It  is  believed  to  be  easily  conveyed  in  old  vessels  that  are  under- 
going decay.  Just  how  this  disease  enters  the  human  body  is 
not  yet  known.  It  is  certainly  infectious,  and  the  poison  is 
claimed  to  be  as  specific  as  atropia  or  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  can 
be  transported  from  place  to  place  in  the  ordinary  vehicles  of 
travel  and  traffic,  and  in  the  bodies  or  baggage  of  men  and  women. 
It  seems  to  take  root,  however,  in  the  locality,  in  the  soil  as  it 
were,  and  to  be  contracted  from  the  environment  of  the  patient 
rather  than  from  the  patient  himself ;  the  locality  seems  to  remain 
infected  after  the  patient  has  been  removed,  for  weeks  and  even 
months.  There  is  a  very  important  circumstance  connected  with 
the  transmisrion  of  this  disease  which,  I  believe,  should  receive 
very  careful  attention  from  all  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
It  is  a  condition  which  exists  as  a  warning  in  other  diseases,  as 
has  been  referred  to  under  the  head  of  cholera.  It  was  first  men- 
tioned, so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  surgeon-general's  report  of  the 
Navy  Department  for  1873-74,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Wilson,  medical 
director  of  the  United  States  Navy,  under  the  head  of  "An  In- 
teresting Epidemic."  He  says,  "There  is  a  variety  of  yellow- 
fever  poisoning  which  seems  not  to  be  generally  understood  ;  at 
any  rate,  not  generally  insisted  on.  I  allude  to  the  numerous 
cases  of  light  febrile  disease  which  precede  the  development  of 
the  fully-formed  fatal  cases  of  yellow  fever,  usually  noticed  in  the 
first  cases  of  an  epidemic.  Every  writer  on  epidemic  cholera  tells 
us  of  the  numerous  cases  of  diarrhoea  preceding  the  epidemic,  but 
no  one  describes  these  numerous  cases  of  slight  febrile  disease, 
which  are  the  harbingers  of  the  yellow-fever  epidemic."  He 
then  goes  on  to  show  that  for  some  time  before  an  outbreak  of 
yellow  fever  they  had  a  large  number  of  these  febrile  conditions — 
some  diagnosed  as  mild  typhoid,  some  as  simple  fever,  etc.- — fol- 
lowed by  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever.  An  interesting  feature 
connected  with  epidemics  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  others,  is  the 
commercial  relation,  and  the  difficulty  that  sanitarians  have  in 
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impressing  upon  the  people  the  importance,  not  only  from  the 
stand-point  of  life-saving,  but  from  a  commercial  stand-point,  of 
controlling  these  outbreaks.  This  has  been  well  illustrated  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Choppin,  of  I^ouisiana,  in  describing  the  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  that  occurred  in  this  country  in  1878.  It  appears 
that  an  estimate  of  the  total  loss  to  our  country  from  this  epidemic 
was  made  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar  in  a  letter  to  Surgeon-General 
Woodworth,  in  which  he  places  the  cost  at  $175,000,000.  In 
New  Orleans  alone  there  were  estimated  25,000  cases  with  4500 
deaths,  and  the  cost  to  that  city,  based  upon  a  moderate  estimate, 
was  $12,072,500.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
by  its  commercial  interests  with  the  tropical  ports  from  which 
this  disease  was  brought,  amount  to  about  $1,500,000  per  year, 
while  the  loss  in  one  year  by  the  presence  of  yellow  fever  is  esti- 
mated at  over  $12,000,000.  Dr.  Choppin,  referring  to  the  quar- 
antine system,  which  is  impossible  to  make  perfect  on  account  of 
the  commercial  interests,  very  wisely  says,  "No  conditional 
quarantine  can  ever  be  made  effective,  because,  first,  of  the  laxity 
with  which  laws  are  unfortunately  executed  in  this  country,  and, 
secondly,  because  of  the  cupidity  of  the  commercial  men  having 
large  interests  at  stake,  who  will  always  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  evade  successfully  all  quarantine  laws  and  regulations."  Until 
people  can  be  educated  up  to  the  point  of  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  these  sanitary  measures,  we  can  never  expect  to  be  able 
to  control  epidemics,  and  they  will  occur  from  time  to  time,  for  it 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  people  must  learn  by  experience 
alone. 

IV.  SMALL-POX. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  this  subject, 
because  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  present  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  experience  that  I  have  just  quoted.  This  is  another 
disease,  the  essence  of  which  is  unknown  to  us,  as  you  all  know. 
We  do  have,  fortunately,  a  means  of  prevention,  which  is  not 
provided  for  positively  in  the  diseases  that  I  have  just  mentioned, 
that  of  vaccination.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  few  words,  to 
even  scan  the  history  of  small-pox.  The  earliest  records  of  its 
existence  are  to  be  found  in  Hindostan  and  China  very  many 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  has  invaded  all  parts  of  the 
world  from  the  earliest  history,  and  at  times  the  havoc  caused  by 
its  ravages  has  been  something  appalling.  One  of  the  earliest 
writers  was  the  Arabian,  Ahron,  who  practised  in  Alexandria  in 
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the  time  of  Emperor  Heraclius,  6io  a.d. ,  but  for  what  is  known 
of  these  writings,  and  others,  we  are  probably  indebted  to  Rhazes, 
physician  to  the  hospital  at  Bagdad,  who  died  about  923  or  930 
A.D.  He  was  the  first  to  distingui.sh  small-pox  from  mea.sles. 
Epidemics  from  this  disease  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
more  severe,  perhaps,  occurred  in  Iceland,  the  records  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  those  of  the  Danish  government ;  the  worst 
epidemic  of  all  occurred  in  1707,  among  a  population  of  somewhat 
over  50,000  it  carried  ofi  18,000.  In  Ireland,  where  the  lamp  of 
learning  burned  all  through  the  Dark  Ages,  we  find  that  this  dis- 
ease raged  to  a  great  extent,  and  a  very  interesting  chapter  might 
be  written  concerning  this  if  time  allowed.  Emerging  from  the 
Dark  Ages,  Vidus  Vidius,  1550,  incidentally  refers  to  it  as  attack- 
ing all  persons  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  and  Mercurialis,  born 
in  1530,  holds  that  almost  every  person  must  have  it  once.  Many 
others  at  this  time  used  similar  language,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the 
general  impression  that  every  person  born  into  the  world  was 
liable  to,  and  most  probably  would  at  some  time  have,  small-pox. 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane  is  credited  with  the  statement  that  "it  had  de- 
stroyed a  hundred  for  every  one  that  had  perished  by  the  plague. " 
George  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1802,  wrote  that  small  pox  was 
one  of  the  most  severe  and  dangerous  diseases  to  which  mankind 
is  subject. 

The  full  power  of  the  disease,  however,  can  only  be  seen  as 
we  learn  its  ravages  in  the  New  World,  among  unprotected  popu- 
lations. This  began  in  1507  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  was  so 
disastrous  that  whole  tribes  were  exterminated  ;  in  Mexico,  it  is 
related,  it  even  surpassed  the  cruelties  of  conquests,  suddenly 
smiting  down  3,500,000  of  the  population  and  leaving  none  to 
bury  them.  In  Brazil,  in  1563,  it  extirpated  whole  races  of  men. 
At  about  the  same  period,  in  a  single  province  in  Quito,  it  is 
related,  it  destroyed  upward  of  100,000  Indians.  In  Russia,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  Dr.  Alexander  Creighton,  physician 
to  the  emperor  in  181 2,  every  seventh  child  died  annually  of  the 
smallpox;  and  Colon  set  down  the  deaths  in  France  as  from 
60,000  to  72,000  annually.  This  was  before  vaccination.  The 
periodicity  which  existed  in  the  pre-Jennerian  times  is  interesting 
as  showing  that  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  caused  an  immunity 
among  those  attacked  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  live,  for  a 
certain  period  of  time,  and  there  is  a  relationship  between  this 
thought  and  vaccination  as  practised  at  the  present  day.  This 
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periodicity  diflFered  in  different  localities.  The  immunity  seemed 
to  be  exhausted  sooner  in  some  places  than  in  others,  and  may 
this  not  be  true  in  regard  to  vaccination  ?  Small- pox  first  mac'e 
its  appearance  in  the  United  States  in  Boston  in  1649,  and  from 
then  to  1792,  about  one  year  in  twelve,  it  was  epidemic,  while  in 
Vienna  from  1742  to  1759  it  was  epidemic  about  every  fourth 
year.  The  enormous  mortality  from  the  different  epidemics  in 
this  country  are  too  familiar  to  you  all  for  me  to  quote,  and  the 
mode  of  transmission  is  also  well  known.  The  great  prophylactic 
power  of  vaccination  in  small  pox  has  been  so  thoroughly  demon- 
strated in  our  present  outbreak  that  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  the  opponents  of  vaccination  have  a  single  thread  to  hang 
on.  For  a  time  being,  after  the  disease  exists,  with  the  large 
amount  of  vaccination  that  has  been  done,  small-pox  will  decline 
until  the  immunity  is  lost  by  time  and  the  future  generation 
comes  up  unprotected,  then  we  will  have  a  repetition  of  the  dis- 
ease. To  prevent  a  prevalence  of  small  pox  is  a  work  difficult  to 
perform,  for,  as  I  stated  before,  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
will  only  learn  by  experience.  We  are,  however,  very  much  bet- 
ter off  than  our  forefathers  in  respect  to  knowledge  pertaining  I0 
the  greater  epidemics.  We  now  know  some  of  the  potent  factors 
which  cause  certain  diseases  that  are  or  may  be  classed  as  epi- 
demic. While  the  people  are  slow  to  realize  the  invaluable  scien- 
tific discoveries  that  have  been  made  concerning  epidemic  diseases 
within  the  past  two  or  three  decades,  the  more  intelligent  por- 
tion is  beginning  to  understand  more  and  more  their  value,  and 
the  medical  profession  may  feel  encouraged  with  the  progress 
made. 


Relieving'  Cough. 

A  sudden  and  wearing  attack  of  coughing  often  needs  im- 
mediate attention,  especially  in  consumption  and  those  chron- 
ically ill.  In  an  emergency,  that  ever  useful  remedy,  hot  water, 
will  often  prove  very  effective.  It  is  much  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary cough  mixtures,  which  disorder  the  digestion  and  spoil  the 
appetite.  Water  almost  boiling  should  be  sipped  when  the  par- 
oxysms come  on.  A  cough  resulting  from  irritation  is  relieved 
by  hot  water  through  the  promotion  of  secretion,  which  moistens 
the  irritated  surfaces.  Hot  water  also  promotes  expectoration, 
and  so  relieves  the  dry  cough. —  The  Health  Magazine. 
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An  Object  Ivcsson  in  L.ongfevity. 

READERS  of  the  Annals  of  Hygiene  are  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  name  and  fame  of  William  Reynold  Salmon, 
M.R.C.S.,  of  Penllyn  Court,  Cowbridge,  Glamorganshire, 
South  Wales,  who  completed  his  io6thyear  on  March  i6,  and  died 
on  May  1 1,  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  known  individual  of 
indisputably  authenticated  age,  the  oldest  physician,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England,  and  the 
oldest  Freemason  in  the  world.  H  is  age  does  not  rest  upon  tra- 
dition or  repute.  He  was  the  son  of  a  successful  and  esteemed 
practising  physician  of  Market  Wickham,  Suffolk,  England,  and 
there  is  in  the  possession  of  his  two  surviving  relatives,  who 
cared  for  his  household  for  many  years,  his  mother's  diary,  in 
which  is  inscribed  in  the  handwriting  of  a  lady  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  under  the  date,  Tuesday,  March  i6,  1790,  a  prayer  of 
thankfulness  to  God  that  she  had  passed  her  "  tryall,"  and  that 
a  son  was  born,  who  she  hoped  "  would  prosper,  be  a  support  to 
his  parents,  and  make  virtue  his  chief  pursuit."  The  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  verified  this  record  many  years  ago,  and  it 
was  subsequently  again  authenticated  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Freemasons,  who  thereupon  enshrined  his  portrait  in  their  gallery 
as  the  oldest  living  Freemason.  The  Salmon  family  moved  to 
Cowbridge  in  1796,  so  that  the  doctor  had  lived  exactly  a  century 
in  the  lovely  and  poetic  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  in  the  very  heart  of 
500 
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which  Penllyn  Court  is  situated.  Here  on  his  io6th  birthday — 
a  man  of  over  middle  height,  with  still  long,  flowing  hair,  druid- 
ical  beard  and  moustache,  and  bushy  eyebrows — Dr.  Salmon  was 
visited  by  one  who  writes, — 

"  Seen  a  few  days  ago,  the  Patriarch  of  Penllyn  Court  was 
hale  and  hearty.  He  eats  well  and  sleeps  well  and  was  feeling 
better  than  he  had  felt  for  the  last  five  years.  On  that  day  he 
rose  at  noon,  dined  at  6,  and  retired  at  9.  Drank  two  glasses  of 
port  with  his  dinner,  but  did  not  smoke.  He  abandoned  his 
favorite  weed  at  the  age  of  90,  and  had  to  discontinue  his  drives 
over  his  beautiful  estate  in  his  looth  year.  One  day  is  much  the 
same  as  another,  for  he  gives  his  two  relatives  little  trouble  in 
attending  upon  his  wants.  Dr.  Salmon  has  not  discovered  the 
elixir  of  life,  for  the  shadows  of  life's  evening  are  stealing  slowly 
over  him.  He  cannot  move  about,  his  hearing  is  dulled,  and  the 
light  is  almost  shut  out  from  the  '  windows  of  his  soul.'  Let  us 
think  of  this  remarkable  man  waiting  for  death  uncomplainingly 
in  his  old-fashioned  mansion,  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  foliage 
and  the  broad  expanse  of  green  fields  that  he  loved  so  much  to 
roam  when  a  younger  man,  in  that  sylvan  Sleepy  Hollow  in  the 
Vale  of  Glamorgan." 

Eight  weeks  later,  he,  who  in  youth  had  been  "  the  youngest 
surgeon  in  the  army,"  died,  the  oldest  physician  in  the  world. 


At  Colleg^e  He  was  an  Atlilete." 

IN  large  type  these  words  form  one  of  the  head-lines  in  the 
biographical  sketch  of  the  late  ex-Governor  Russell,  of 
Massachusetts ;  a  man  who  dies  suddenly  when  only  39 
years  of  age  ;  who  dies  without  warning,  and  who,  to  all  appear- 
ances, should  have  lived  for  seventy-nine  years.  Such  cases  are 
constantly  occurring,  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  prominence  of 
the  victim  demands  our  special  attention. 

Excess  ;  excess  ;  excess, — will  we  ever  learn  what  excess 
means,  and  will  it  ever  be  the  fashion  to  avoid  excess. 

Vanderbilt  stricken  down  at  less  than  50  ;  the  eflFect  of  excess, 
of  excessive  wealth  ;  is  it  not  appalling  when  one  reflects  upon 
what  might  be  called  the  inherent  perversity  of  humanity  ;  the 
inherent  tendency  to  do  that  which  is  not  wholesome  ? 

The  way  of  the  reformer  is  not  an  easy  one  ;  he  who  does 
not  float  along  in  the  channel  of  fashion  has  a  stormy  voyage  ; 
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yet  what  else  can  he  do  ?  he  who  would  preach  health  and  long 
life  must  preach  against  many  of  the  mandates  of  fashion,  because 
they  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  health  and 
the  acquisition  of  longevity. 

In  this  one  question  of  college  athletics  many  serious  ques- 
tions arise.  We  are  perfectly  honest  and  desirous  of  being  fair 
and  impartial  when  we  assert  that  the  authorities  of  our  institu- 
tions of  education  are  either  wilfully,  or  ignorantly,  reprehensibly 
responsible  for  the  physical  ruination  of  many  young  men.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  verdict  of  enthusiastic  athletes  as  to  the 
value  of  athletics,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that,  as  practised 
to-day,  many  are  ruined  and  but  few  benefited  thereby. 

To  the  young,  immature,  enthusiastic  student  there  is  a  fas- 
cination about  college  sports  and  the  desire  and  effort  to  excel 
therein  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  not  to  be  easily  resisted  ;  but 
is  it  just  or  fair,  is  it  proper  that  those  to  whom  the  youth  of  our 
country  are  intrusted  should  allow  their  impulse  to  ruin  their 
health  ? 

We  are  not  fanatical  on  this  subject  ;  we  are  scientific ;  we 
know  that  use  means  healthful  exercise,  while  strain  or  excess 
means  abuse  and  damage  ;  we  know  that  college  athletics  are  not 
u'ie,  but  excess  or  abuse,  and  we  know  that  the  authorities  of  most 
of  our  institutions  agree  with  these  views,  but  tolerate  and  en- 
courage the  abuse  of  exercise,  because  such  is  in  accord  with  the 
fashion  of  the  day. 


Ivife  and  Death. 

HAT  is  Life  ?  What  is  Death  ?  From  time  immemorial 
these  two  problems  have  occupied  and  worried  the 
minds  of  the  thoughtful,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  till 
the  end  of  time,  without  any  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  the  in- 
timate cause  or  nature  of  either.  But  a  little  reflection  thereon, 
directed  into  the  proper  channel,  will  serve  a  useful  purpose,  as, 
from  this  reflection,  we  can  deduce  some  practical  suggestions 
calculated  to  preserve  health,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  produce  hap- 
piness. 

' '  Out  of  death  comes  life,  and  life  is  the  cause  of  death,  yet 
there  is  not  death"  is  the  seemingly  contradictory  text  that  we  shall 
take  for  our  meditation.  The  world  is  full  of  organic  matter  ; 
has  been  so  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  will  continue  to  be 
so  even  unto  the  end  of  time ;  this  we  must  accept  as  a  fact, 
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because  if  not  fidl  a  vacuum  must  exist,  or  has  existed,  or  will 
exist  in  nature,  and  this,  we  are  taught,  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility. 

If,  then,  the  world  is  now,  and  always  has  been,/?^// of  organic 
matter,  everything  that  has  existed,  exists,  or  will  exist  has  con- 
sisted, or  consists,  or  will  consist  of  aggregations  of  organic 
matter,  not  new,  but  that  has  been  present  for  all  time. 

If  this  same  organic  matter  that  has  existed  for  all  time 
has  constituted  all  organized  bodies,  we  must  infer  that  it  is  pos- 
sessed of  an  everlasting  activity,  or  vitality,  or  else  we  must  con- 
clude that  it  is  continually  dying  and  starting  again  into  life. 
Death,  as  we  understand  it,  implies  a  cessation  of  activity,  and  a 
cessation  of  activity  would  mean  an  interference  with  the  integra- 
tion and  disintegration  of  organic  matter  that  has  been,  and  is, 
and  forever  will  be  taking  place  ;  hence  from  this  point  of  view 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  death  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  death 
or  cessation  of  activity  of  organic  matter  ;  either  this  idea  is 
correct,  or  we  must  assume  that  organic  matter  has  the  power  of 
losing  and  regaining  activity,  an  assumption  not  in  accord  with 
our  accurate  knowledge  of  physical  phenomena. 

A  leaf  dies,  as  we  say,  but  the  organic  matter  of  which  this 
leaf  is  composed  does  not  lose  its  activity  ;  the  form  of  activity, 
familiar  to  us  as  life,  has  changed  into  another  form  of  activity, 
known  to  us  as  death  ;  but  organic  activity  is  present  all  the 
time.  The  living  human  body  is  integrating  and  disintegrating 
all  the  time ;  when  this  body  dies,  as  we  call  it,  integration 
ceases,  but  disintegration  continues ;  there  is  just  as  much 
activity  in  the  organic  matter  of  the  dead  as  of  the  living  body  ; 
and  the  matter  of  this  body  disintegrating  as  a  human  body 
integrates  again  as  some  other  organic  combination. 

So  from  the  beginning  of  time  organic  matter  has  been 
forming  itself  into  trees  and  fruits  and  flowers  ;  into  tigers  and 
bears  and  men  and  women,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  definite 
but  inscrutable  laws  ;  resting  for  a  time  in  certain  apparently 
definite  and  stable  combinations,  it  breaks  up  again  to  form  dif- 
ferent combinations,  and  so  on  ceaselessly  it  has  been  and  is 
doing  and  will  continue  to  do.  If,  then,  we  look  upon  organic 
matter  in  this  light,  it  will  help  us  to  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  laws  of  hygiene. 

The  elements  of  organic  matter  are  immortal,  because  they 
never  lose  activity  ;  out  of  the  disintegration  of  one  organic 
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compound  a  new  compound  is  formed  ;  the  functional  activity  of 
an  organic  compound  causes  its  disintegration  ;  hence  we  have 
explained  the  apparent  paradox  which  we  asserted  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  editorial. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  organic  matter  is  always  in  a  state 
of  activity,  the  nature  of  this  activity  varying  from  time  to  time 
under  the  influence  of  circumstances  and  surroundings.  Some 
activities  are  essential  for  human  life  ;  some  destructive  thereof ; 
hygiene  teaches  us  how  to  conserve  to  the  utmost  possible  limit 
the  activity  essential  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  organic  com- 
pound which  each  one  recognizes  as  his  own  body. 


WENTY  years  ago  we  knew  everything,  in  our  own  esti- 


l      mation  ;  each  year  we  know  less,  and  grow  more  willing 
to  learn. 

Just  at  the  present  moment  we  are  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
learn  why  some  doctors,  and  many  persons,  decry  the  free  use, 
internally,  of  water  in  fever. 

If  a  house  is  on  fire  we  deluge  it  with  water ;  why  not  do 
the  same  when  the  human  body  is  on  fire  ?  Fever  and  fire  are 
much  the  same  ;  they  both  result  from  combustion,  from  the 
union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  ;  if  water  is  inimical  to  flame,  why 
is  it  not  detrimental  to  fever? 

Some  physicians  do  advocate  the  external  use  of  water  to 
reduce  fever,  the  cold  bath  or  wet  pack,  but  deny  its  internal 
use  ;  is  there  any  rational  justification  for  this  denial?  We  do  not 
say  that  there  is  not  ;  we  are  seeking  information  and  invite  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject. 


Royal  Sand-wiclies. 

Theodore  Hook  was  a  great  wit,  and  very  ready.  He  was 
asked  to  write  something  about  the  death  of  the  king  and  queen 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands.    His  production  read  as  follows  : 

"  '  Waiter,  two  sandwiches,'  cried  Death, 

And  their  wild  majesties  resigned  their  breath." 


Water  in  Fever. 


A  :Ne'w  Kind  of  Sandwicli. 

Have  you  eaten  of  the  very  latest  dish  ?  I  say  latest  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  for  it's  a  dish  that  goes  with  the  mid- 
night Welsh  rarebit,  and  is  the  newest  and  best  sort  of  a  sand- 
wich. You  take  fresh  bread  and  perfect  butter.  Then  you  have 
some  fresh  roasted  peanuts — it's  the  fad  to  roast  them  yourself — 
ground  fine  in  a  coffee-mill.  Next  you  mix  the  ground-nuts  into 
a  paste  with  a  little  sherry  or  old  port,  spread  them  on  the  bread, 
and  there  you  have  the  sandwich  everybody  is  eating.  You  may 
substitute  mayonnaise  for  sherry,  or  add  a  drop  of  almond  essence, 
but  a  peanut  sandwich  you  must  have  if  you  are  to  follow  the 
fashion  set,  they  say,  by  the  wife  of  a  cabinet  member. —  Was/i- 
ington  Post. 


OliTe  Oil  in  tlie  Xreatment  of  Bruises. 

Instead  of  having  recourse  to  applications  of  arnica  tincture, 
camphor  spirits,  and  to  strong  compression  of  the  swelling  in  the 
treatment  of  light  bruises.  Dr.  G.  Auger  prefers  the  use  of  olive 
oil,  both  in  children  and  in  adults.  He  applies  the  oil  freely  to 
the  contused  parts,  and  rubs  the  latter  lightly  with  a  rag,  absorbent 
cotton,  or  with  the  fingers,  and  then  covers  the  bruise  with  a  com- 
press saturated  with  olive  oil. 

The  author  claims  that  this  treatment  gives  immediate  relief 
to  the  patient,  and  that  the  formation  of  a  bloody  protuberance  is 
often  prevented  ;  while  excoriations  and  superficial  wounds  which 
may  be  present  heal  very  rapidly. — American  Medico- Surgical 
Bulletiri. 


A  Case  of  Somnambulism. 

On  awaking  one  morning  recently  a  Dutch  farmer  of  Heeren- 
neen  (Drenthe)  perceived  with  astonishment  that  his  wife  was  no 
longer  in  bed  beside  him.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  lay  her 
shoes  and  in  another  her  clothing,  but  of  the  good  dame  herself 
not  a  trace  could  he  find  anywhere  about  the  premises.  Greatly 
alarmed,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  the  police,  and  all  day  long  there 
was  a  most  energetic  search  for  the  missing  housewife,  but  without 
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avail.  At  length,  towards  evening,  a  peasant  came  forward  and 
said  that  shortly  after  daybreak  he  had  seen  a  woman  in  her 
night-clothes  wandering  about  near  the  village  of  Bonenknype. 
At  the  time  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  an  apparition,  for  in 
the  uncertain  light  the  figure  had  a  most  unearthly  look,  but 
perhaps,  after  all,  he  was  mistaken.  Upon  hearing  this  tale  the 
farmer  at  once  started  off  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  finding  his  wife  at  the  house  of  her  sister,  which  is 
distant  three  leagues  from  Heerenneen.  The  wanderer  had 
arrived  there  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  a  dazed  condition  and 
half  dead  with  cold.  She  had  no  recollection  of  leaving  her 
home,  and  could  give  no  account  whatever  of  the  journey  she 
had  undertaken  in  such  extremely  light  marching  order.  Before 
reaching  her  sister's  place  she  had  to  cross  a  score  or  more  of 
narrow  bridges,  some  of  them  mere  planks,  and -was  likewise 
obliged  to  jump  several  formidable  ditches.  The  fact  that  under 
these  circumstances  she  escaped  an  accident  is  looked  upon  by 
the  simple  peasantry  as  wellnigh  miraculous,  but  seem  to  bear 
out  the  general  supposition  that  people  in  a  state  of  somnambulism 
are  able  to  perform  gymnastic  feats  which  they  could  not  attempt 
in  their  waking  moments. — Lo7idon  Lancet. 


Disease  in  tbe  Oernian  Army. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  were  recently  brought  out  in  a 
report  to  the  Reichstag  concerning  the  decline  of  disease  in  the 
German  army.  From  the  report  it  appears  that  since  1868, 
when  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  was  149  per  1000,  there 
has  been  a  steady  reduction  to  867  per  1000  in  1894,  or  42  percent., 
and  the  deatn-rate  has  gone  down  from  6.9  per  1000  to  2.4  per  1000, 
a  reduction  of  65  per  cent.,  which  means  a  saving  of  2200  men 
each  year.  This  remarkable  improvement  is  due  to  modern  im- 
proved hygiene  and  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  vacc'naticn  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years.  Small- pox  is  now  exceedingly  rare, 
and  has  caused  only  two  deaths  since  1873.  History  demon- 
strates that  the  most  devastating  army  epidemic  is  small- pox. 
In  the  French  army,  during  the  Franco  Prussian  war,  there  were 
23,400  deaths  from  this  disease,  while  in  the  German  army  there 
were  only  300  deaths.  The  campaign  of  1870-71  reversed  the 
time-honored  rule  that  disease  kills  more  than  the  enemy  :  26,000 
German  soldiers  fell  in  battle  and  14,000  by  disease. 
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A  Wonderful  Clock. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  mechanical  wonders  of  the 
world  is  a  clock  built  by  a  Russian  Pole  named  Goldfadon.  He 
was  at  work  upon  it  six  years.  The  clock  represents  a  railway 
station,  with  all  of  its  appointments  and  details  carefully  carried 
out.  On  the  central  tower  is  a  dial  which  shows  the  time  at  New 
York,  Loudon,  Warsaw,  and  Peking.  Every  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
station  begins  to  bustle,  telegraph  operators  click  their  machines, 
the  station-master  and  his  assistants  appear,  porters  bustle  about 
with  luggage,  and  a  miniature  train  dashes  out  of  a  tunnel  on 
one  side  of  the  platform.  All  the  routine  of  a  railway  station  is 
gone  through,  after  which  the  train  disappears  into  another 
tunnel,  to  reappear  at  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour. — Popular 
Science  News. 


A  Crying:  Bab^r. 

An  exchange  tells  of  a  method  resorted  to  by  Indian  mothers 
to  keep  babies  from  crying.  At  the  first  attempt  to  cry  on  the 
part  of  the  infant  the  mother  places  her  hand  over  its  mouth  and 
pinches  its  nose  so  that  it  cannot  breathe.  Naturally  it  stops 
crying,  and  in  an  instant  it  is  allowed  to  breathe  freely  again. 
This  operation,  repeated  persistently  whenever  the  baby  begins 
a  crying  spell,  soon  persuades  the  child  that  it  is  its  own  act — 
the  effort  to  cry — which  produces  the  uncomfortable  choking  fit. 
It  soon  decides  that  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle  and  stops 
its  wails. 

Now,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  doting  American  mother 
will  resort  to  this  heroic  measure  to  persuade  her  infant  that 
crying  is  superfluous  and  unnecessary,  but  will  she  perhaps  see 
the  moral  in  the  proceeding  ?  Herbert  Spencer  points  the  same 
in  his  essay  on  education,  when  he  advises  parents  to  follow  the 
methods  of  nature  in  their  correction  of  their  children.  A  child 
touches  a  hot  stove  and  his  finger  is  burned. 

He  does  it  again,  and  again  his  finger  is  burned.  Every  time 
he  tries  it  the  punishment  is  ready.  Probably  the  second  attempt 
cures  him,  and  never  again  while  he  lives  does  he  voluntarily  try 
the  temperature  of  a  piece  of  heated  iron  on  his  exposed  skin. 
It  is  not  the  violent  spasmodic  punishment  that  means  correction 
of  a  child's  faults.  Retribution  may  be  small  and  comparatively 
insignificant  if  it  is  absolutely  sure  to  follow  transgression. 
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It  is  the  persistent,  relentless,  and  not-to-be-escaped-from 
character  of  the  consequences  of  his  misdemeanor  that  impresses 
the  childish  mind  and  finally  convinces  him.  All  of  which  is 
with  apologies  to  Mr.  Spencer,  who  has  said  it  infinitely  better  in 
his  essay,  to  which  all  mothers  who  have  not  read  it  are  earnestly 
referred. — Philadelphia  Press. 


PIose-Bleed. 

A  physician  who  was  called  to  treat  an  obstinate  case  of 
nose-bleed  which  had  defied  the  skill  of  several  other  medical 
men,  tried  that  much-used  remedy,  hot  water,  with  good  effect. 
He  gave  a  foot-bath  with  water  almost  unbearably  hot.  The 
patient's  feet  were  put  in  the  water,  which  was  at  iio°  F. , 
and  then  as  she  became  accustomed  to  it  he  added  boiling  water, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  bleeding,  which  had  continued  for  sev- 
eral hours,  diminished  and  finally  ceased,  her  heart  beat  more 
firmly,  and  she  was  out  of  danger.  In  another  case  this  physi- 
cian used  the  same  remedy  in  a  persistent  case  of  vomiting.  This 
is  simple  treatment  and  is  well  worth  trying.  The  hot  water  is 
much  better  borne  when  the  feet  are  put  into  it  at  a  temperature 
not  too  high,  and  boiling  water  is  gradually  added.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  much  heat  can  be  borne  in  this  way. 


Neckties  as  Barometers. 

A  fabric  that  changes  color  under  varying  conditions  of  the 
weather  has  just  been  produced. 

No  practical  use  of  the  invention  has  yet  been  made,  except 
a  few  sample  neckties  which  the  inventor  has  distributed  among 
his  friends.  The  fabric  of  which  the  neckties  are  made  resembles 
a  coarse  linen.  When  the  weather  is  warm  and  fair  the  color  is 
a  dark  blue.  In  cold  weather  it  changes  to  purple.  The  ap- 
proach of  rain  is  heralded  by  pink,  and  snow  causes  the  necktie 
to  become  a  startling  green. 

The  invention  marks  a  new  era  in  fashions.  Shirts,  trousers, 
gowns,  and  other  articles  of  dress  can  be  made  of  the  material. 
The  invention  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  When  it  has  been  developed 
to  a  greater  extent  the  woman  of  fashion  can  array  herself  in  a 
blue  gown  in  the  morning.    By  noon  it  will  turn  to  a  mauve. 
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The  afteruoon  will  find  it  pink,  and  the  evening  some  other  color. 
As  a  labor-saving  institution  the  new  cloth  is  exceedingly 
valuable.  Thermometers  and  barometers  will  go  out  of  fashion. 
The  "city  man"  as  he  puts  on  his  shirt  in  the  morning  has  but 
to  glance  at  the  color.  If  it  is  purple,  he  wears  his  heavy  over- 
coat. If  it  is  pink,  he  takes  his  umbrella  under  his  arm.  When 
sails  are  made  of  chameleon  cloth  the  yachtsman  has  but  to 
glance  at  his  mainsail  to  know  what  kind  of  weather  is  coming. 


Pood  for  CoiiTalescents. 

Poached  eggs  may  be  given  to  convalescents.  In  poaching 
an  egg  separate  the  yolk  from  the  white.  Boil  the  white  first  by 
slipping  it  onto  the  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  coagulate 
drop  the  yolk  onto  the  white.  Poached  eggs  are  very  pretty  and 
digestible,  and  when  perfectly  prepared  are  very  palatable  The 
white  is  not  palatable  when  almost  raw,  and,  as  said  before, 
though  the  yolk  is  not  so  bad  when  but  partially  cooked,  it 
should  have  the  proper  consistency,  and  be  rightly  prepared  for 
the  sick.  Eggs  should  be  served  poached  or  boiled  ;  in  no  other 
form. 

Broiled  beef  pulp  might  be  mentioned  next.  I  do  not  mean 
Hamburg  steak,  but  simply  the  pulp  of  beef  broiled.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  the  taste  and  is  prepared  in  this  way  :  Take  a  pound 
of  raw  beef  from  the  round,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  scrape  across 
the  grain  until  the  pulp  is  scraped  from  the  fibres  ;  make  it  into 
small  cakes  and  broil  it  over  a  hot  fire.  When  thinly  spread  on 
delicate  slices  of  bread  it  is  very  palatable. 

Chicken,  game,  steaks,  and  chops  may  be  given  convalescents. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  broiling  steak  for  the  sick,  and  that  is 
the  English  way.  Three  chops  are  broiled,  placed  as  an  under, 
upper,  and  middle  slice,  and  the  middle  one  only  is  given  to  the 
patient. 

There  are  very  few  patients  who  cannot  be  given  ice  cream. 
People  who  are  ill  crave  such  things,  and  very  often  their  crav- 
ings are  a  proper  guide.  I  know  a  case  in  which  ice  cream  saved 
a  patient's  life.  Ice  cream  can  be  taken  before  anything  else  to 
a  patient  in  a  hospital.  Rice  may  be  given,  but  never  unless  it 
is  properly  cooked.  Never  give  any  one  who  is  sick  anything 
fried.  Never  try  a  beefsteak.  Fried  potatoes,  it  is  perhaps 
needless  to  say,  should  never  be  given  to  a  sick  person.  Very 
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often  an  invalid  desires  things  that  seem  absurd,  but  they  only 
seem  absurd  because  we  cannot  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
patient.  We  have  our  ideas  of  how  they  should  feel,  and  not 
their  ideas  of  how  they  do  feel.  Sometimes  their  desires  may  be 
just  what  the  system  needs. 

Above  all  things  serve  the  food  daintily  and  prettily  to  a  pa- 
tient. His  appetite  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  appearance  and 
manner  in  which  the  food  is  served,  and  nothing  can  be  too  good 
for  our  sick. — Pf actual  Medicine. 


^formal  Xoses. 

A  man  recently  consulted  us  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
spur  removed  from  his  septum.  Some  weeks  ago  he  was  in  a 
physician's  office  with  a  friend  who  was  having  nasal  treatment. 
From  curiosity  he  asked  the  doctor  to  examine  his  nose.  The 
doctor  did  so,  making  a  pencil  sketch  to  illustrate  the  presence 
of  a  large  spur  on  the  left  side.  Its  prompt  removal  was  strongly 
urged.  The  patient  informed  us  he  never  had  the  slightest 
trouble  with  his  nose,  and  yet  the  presence  of  this  outgrowth 
was  worrying  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  not  sleep. 
We  refused  to  remove  it,  although  we  were  assured  that  some 
one  would  be  asked  to  perform  the  operation.  A  London  writer 
says  that  an  examination  of  over  2000  dry  skulls  showed  that 
more  than  75  per  cent,  had  deflections  or  irregularities  of  the 
septum.  To  correct  a  deformed  septum  which  does  not  cause 
trouble  is  about  as  wise  as  to  extract  a  perfectly  sound  tooth 
which  has  never  caused  a  particle  of  pain. — National  Medical 
Review. 


How  to  Succeed  in  L,ife. 

Quite  as  important  to  success  in  life  as  continued  activity  is 
the  seizing  of  your  opportunities  when  they  come  to  you.  Many 
men  have  expressed  this  idea  in  many  ways.  Here  are  a  few 
such  expressions  which  have  been  gathered  together  : 

"The  truest  wisdom  is  a  resolute  determination,"  said  Na- 
poleon once,  and  his  career  was  an  exemplification  of  his  words. 

The  great  violinist,  Geradini,  being  asked  how  long  it  took 
him  to  learn  to  play,  replied,  "Twelve  hours  a  day  for  twenty 
years." 
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This  is  virtually  the  key-note  to  the  success  of  many  eminent 
men  in  all  lines.  Edison,  the  electrical  inventor,  expressed  this 
idea  with  regard  to  himself  when  he  said, — 

"Anything  I  have  begun  is  always  on  my  mind,  and  I  am 
never  easy  until  it  is  finished." 

Darwin,  the  great  scientist,  whose  theory  of  evolution  hss 
wrought  a  greater  change  in  the  views  of  thinking  men  than  any 
other  theory  that  has  been  broached  in  modern  times,  owed  much 
to  persistence.    He  was  almost  always  ill. 

"  For  forty  years,"  said  his  son,  "he  never  knew  one  day  of 
health."  Yet  during  these  four  decades  he  used  to  force  himself 
unremittingly  to  pursue  the  work  which  he  had  set  out  to  do 

Many  a  man  with  the  strongest  constitution  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  enormous  toil  performed  by  Darwin,  but  he 
stuck  to  it  with  a  patience  that  was  marvellous. 


Drive  out  Dust  and  be  Healthy. 

"Speaking  of  household  hygiene,"  said  an  earnest  young 
mother  the  other  day,  "the  more  interested  I  become  in  that 
question,  and  the  more  deeply  I  look  into  it  the  more  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe  that  an  amazingly  small  percentage  of  house- 
wives, even  in  this  enlightened  age,  have  the  faintest  knowledge 
of  it,  and  that  they  consequently  fail  altogether  to  practise  what 
I  call  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  arts  known  to  women.  I 
know  there's  a  vague  idea  among  reading  people  that  the  modern 
housewife  is  thoroughly  up  in  her  domestic  science  book,  but  if 
you  will  put  your  head  out  of  the  bedroom  window  of  any  city 
house,  or  country  house,  either,  for  that  matter,  these  spring 
mornings,  you'll  see  a  total  absence  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  of 
those  abodes  of  the  practice  of  the  first  principle  of  household 
hygiene,  which  consists  in  having  the  bedroom  windows  wide  open, 
pulling  every  piece  of  bedding  apart  separately,  and  placing  it  in 
a  position  where  the  air  may  pass  over  it  freely  and  carry  off"  the 
odors  that  have  collected  in  the  night. 

"Then,  too,  one  must  never  turn  the  mattress  at  first,  for 
that  imprisons  the  foul  air  and  retains  it  indefinitely,  but  it  should 
always  be  dislodged  from  its  regular  place  on  the  spring  and 
brought  a  little  nearer  the  windows  if  possible. 

"  The  pillows  should  be  placed  in  a  good  position  to  get  the 
air,  and  they  are  better  stripped  than  covered,  but  this  is  the  one 
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element  of  bedroom  hygiene  that  the  old-fashioned  house- 
keeper seems  to  understand.  She  knows  that  the  feathers  in  the 
pillows  '  die,' — that  is,  they  become  hard  and  packed,  if  not  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  air.  I  have  seen  some  women  try  to  effect 
a  compromise  in  the  matter  of  airing  their  bedrooms  by  hanging 
the  blankets  double  against  something,  but  a  measure  as  half- 
hearted as  this  is  of  little  use.  Bedclothing,  to  be  aired  properly, 
must  be  spread  out  singly,  and  the  oftener  it  goes  out  on  the 
clothes  line  the  better  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  sleeper. 

"'Makes  such  a  lot  of  extra  daily  work,'  you  say?  Of 
course  it  does,  but  what  doesn't  make  work  that  results  in  any 
sort  of  good  achievement  ?  Nothing  in  the  domestic  world,  at 
least.  The  lavish  spreading  out  of  bedclothing  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sweeping  necessary  because  it  dislodges  every  particle  of 
dust.  Bedrooms  kept  in  the  old  way  need  very  little  care,  be- 
cause, as  the  bedding  is  never  removed  and  the  air  never  ad- 
mitted, the  dust  stays  where  it  collects  and  where  it  can  do  the 
most  harm. 

"The  enthusiastic  household  hygienic  student  knows  that 
she  must  sweep  her  wall  thoroughly  once  a  week  with  a  soft 
brush  or  a  clean  cloth  pinned  securely  over  a  broom.  She  knows 
that  she  must  not  let  thick  dust  collect  on  the  backs  of  furniture, 
nor  on  the  ledges  over  the  doors  and  windows,  because  the 
inmates  of  the  room  are  constantly  taking  these  particles  into 
their  lungs.  She  knows  that  lightly  laid  bedroom  carpets  are  a 
menace  to  the  family  health,  and  that  all  bedroom  floors  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  at  least  once  a  week.  If  the  floors  are 
covered  with  matting  they  should  be  washed  in  salt  water,  but 
the  painted  floor,  with  small,  loose  rugs,  easily  shaken  and  puri- 
fied, is  most  desirable.  Wire  bed-springs  should  be  well  dusted 
weekly  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  where  the  under-side  of  the  bed 
is  of  wood  it  should  be  washed  frequently  with  ammonia  water, 
the  crevices  requiring  special  attention  and  frequent  drenching 
with  insect-poison.  Once  a  year,  at  least,  every  quilt  and  blanket 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  in  the  sunshine." — New 
York  Herald. 

Xlie  Reform  in  Sleeping'  methods. 

The  rampant  reformer  of  the  day  has  now  invaded  bedrooms. 
The  orthodox  fashion  in  making  up  the  beds  so  as  to  gently 
slope  towards  the  feet,  and  having  a  good-sized  pillow  or  two 
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under  the  head,  is  all  wrong.  A  prominent  French  doctor,  M. 
Villielm  Fischer,  is  responsible  for  this  statement.  He  asserts 
that  after  a  long  series  of  experiments  he  has  proved  conclu- 
sively that  to  sleep  in  a  bed  prepared  in  the  old-fashioned  way  is 
simply  to  induce  ailments  of  all  kinds.  He  advocates  a  complete 
reversal  of  things.  You  must  have  your  head  on  a  level  with  or 
lower  than  your  feet.  If  pillows  are  to  be  used,  they  must  be 
under  your  feet  instead  of  under  the  head.  The  results,  he 
claims,  will  be  amazing,  being  a  sure  cure  for  insomnia,  as  well 
as  a  preventive  for  the  nightmare.  Dr.  Fischer  says  further  that 
sleep  in  this  new  position  "will  always  be  intellectual,  because 
more  profound,  the  entire  nervous  system  ameliorated,  while 
people  inclined  to  lung  and  kidney  trouble  will  be  vastly  bene- 
fited by  sleeping  in  this  position."  To  prevent  any  inconveni- 
ence by  too  sudden  a  change  the  pillow  should  be  gradually  re- 
duced and  finally  placed  under  the  feet. — Science  News. 


Milk  as  an  Ag-ency  in  the  Conireyance  of  Disease. 

Dr.  Rowland  Godfrey  Freeman  contributes  an  elaborate  sta- 
tistical article  of  ten  pages  on  this  subject  to  the  Medical  Record, 
March  28,  and  concludes  with  the  following  recommendations  : 

(1)  Whenever  a  case  of  communicable  infectious  disease  is 
reported,  inquiry  into  the  source  of  the  milk- supply  should  be 
made. 

(2)  Milk  trafijc  should  be  separated  from  houses  where  peo- 
ple live.  The  dairy  building  should  be  at  least  one  hundred  feet 
from  either  the  house,  barn,  or  privy,  and  should  be  on  a  higher 
level  than  any  of  these,  and  should  have  a  pure  water-supply  of 
its  own.  At  this  dairy  building  all  the  dairy  work  should  be 
done,  including  the  cleansing  of  pails  and  cans. 

(3)  It  should  be  unlawful  for  any  one  who  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  sick  person  (when  this  sickness  is  not  positively 
known  to  be  non-contagious)  to  enter  the  dairy  building  or  barn 
or  to  handle  the  milk. 

(4)  All  men  connected  with  the  milk  traflSc  should  be  com- 
pelled to  notify  the  authorities  on  the  outbreak  of  any  disease 
in  their  respective  abodes,  and  to  abstain  from  their  work  until 
permission  to  resume  is  given  them  by  the  authorities  notified. 

(5)  Cities  should  accept  milk  only  from  dairies  which  are 
regularly  inspected  and  where  all  the  cows  have  been  tested  with 
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tuberculin  and  those  giving  the  characteristic  reaction  have  been 
killed  and  the  premises  disinfected. 

(6)  The  tuberculin  test  should  be  applied  to  all  cattle  and 
those  which  react  should  be  killed,  the  owner  being  reimbursed 
from  State  funds.  The  premises  on  which  such  tuberculous  cat- 
tle have  been  kept  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  All  cattle 
which  are  brought  into  the  State  should  be  quarantined  until  the 
tuberculin  test  has  been  applied. 

(7)  The  use  of  one  long  trough  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
many  cattle  should  be  avoided,  since  it  is  a  ready  means  for  the 
conveyance  of  pathogenic  germs  from  one  animal  to  another. 

From  the  excellent  regulations  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Health  for  the  sale  and  care  of  milk  I  take  the  following  im- 
portant rule  :  "  Milk  shall  not  be  kept  for  sale  or  stored  in  any 
room  used  for  sleeping  or  domestic  purposes  or  opening  into  the 
same." 

Undoubtedly  the  adoption  of  the  above  regulations  would  do 
much  in  reducing  the  amount  of  sickness  due  to  the  conveyance 
of  pathogenic  organisms  by  milk.  It  does  not  seem  probable, 
however,  that  any  regulations  can  entirely  eliminate  this  danger. 

I  would,  therefore,  add  one  word  of  caution  for  physicians 
who  order  milk  diet.  Use  some  sufficient  sterilizing  process,  so 
that  in  case  the  milk  supplied  contains  pathogenic  organisms, 
they  may  be  destroyed  before  the  milk  is  used  by  the  patient. 


Cats  and  Destiny. 

In  the  Tyrol  girls  who  are  fond  of  cats  marry  early. 

Ifitrainsona  Dutch  girl's  wedding-day  it  is  because  the 
bride  has  forgotten  to  feed  her  cat. 

If  it  rains  when  there  is  a  large  washing  on  the  line  in  Ger- 
many it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  house  mother  has  ill-treated  the 
cat. 

Throwing  a  cat  overboard  from  a  ship  will  cause  a  cyclone. 
A  person  who  despises  cats  will  be  carried  to  his  grave  in  a 
howling  storm. 

If  the  family  cat  lies  with  its  back  to  the  fire  there  will  be  a 
squall. 

If  a  cat  washes  herself  calmly  and  smoothly  the  weather  will 
be  fair. 

Bad  luck  will  follow  if  a  black  cat  crosses  your  path,  for  the 
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devil  prowls  about,  especially  at  night,  in  the  guise  of  a  black 
cat. 

To  dream  of  a  black  cat  at  Christmas  time  in  Germany  is  an 
omen  of  alarming  illness. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  believe  black  cats  cure  epilepsy. 

Three  drops  of  a  black  cat's  blood  is  said  to  be  a  cure  for 
croup. 

In  Scotland  they  used  to  cure  erysipelas  by  cutting  ofif  half  a 
cat's  ear  and  letting  the  blood  from  the  wound  drop  on  the 
diseased  part. 

In  moving  in  Scotland  the  family  cat  is  thrown  into  the  new 
house  before  the  family  enters,  in  order  that  it  may  absorb  any 
disease  or  curse  left  by  former  tenants. 

In  Ireland  the  cat  must  not  be  taken  to  the  new  house  by  a 
moving  family,  especially  if  water  has  to  be  crossed. 

A  cat  born  in  May  will  be  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  given 
to  catching  snakes  and  bringing  them  into  the  house. 

If  a  cat  sneezes  three  times  the  whole  family  will  soon  suffer 
from  influenza. 

In  Thibet  any  person  who  kills  a  cat  accidentally,  or  other- 
wise, will  have  the  sins  of  the  cat  transferred  to  him. — New  York 
World. 


Is  Harly  Rising:  Desirable? 

Is  it  best  to  see  the  day  dawn  ?  Really  the  old  principles  are 
disappearing.  We  believed,  ever  since  the  school  of  Salerno, 
that  in  order  to  be  well  it  was  necessary  to  rise  early  and  go  to 
bed  early,  and  now  a  savant  wants  to  prove  to  us  that  we  are  in 
the  most  dangerous  of  errors,  and  that  health  is  the  apanage  of 
those  who  get  up  late. 

It  is  true  the  promulgator  of  this  new  doctrine  brings  no  facts 
in  support  of  it.    He  affirms  as  in  the  days  of  "  Magister  dixit.'' 

We  think  that  so  fantastic  an  affirmation  should  be  refuted 
before  it  has  made  any  headway,  and  for  that  two  arguments  suf- 
fice. 

The  first  is  the  result  of  observation.  We  have  only  to  com- 
pare the  faces  of  those  who  turn  night  into  day  with  those  of  ac- 
tive people  who  get  up  at  reasonable  hours,  and  we  shall  see  on 
which  side  health  and  strength  lie.  Just  question  people  who 
have  passed  the  normal  limit  of  life,  as  was  done  yesterday,  when 
we  cross-examined  thirty  old  men  of  from  eighty  to  ninety- two 
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years  of  age  in  a  maison  de  retraite.  You  will  find  that  three- 
fourths  of  them  have  contracted  from  childhood  the  habit  of 
early  rising. 

The  second  argument  is  drawn  from  physiology.  Any  one 
who  needs  to  sleep  in  the  morning  when  he  went  to  bed  at  a  rea- 
sonable hour  is  already  an  invalid.  He  is  a  person  who  easily 
exhausts  his  reserves  and  has  difficulty  in  recuperating  them. 

Let  us  not  insist  further,  but  continue  to  rise  early  when  we 
have  energy  enough  to  do  so. — Nerv  York  Herald. 


Xlie  Profits  of  Beer. 

It  is  reported  in  London  that  the  brewery  business  of  Barclay 
&  Perkins  will  be  taken  by  a  company  with  a  capital  of  $30,- 
000,000,  which  is  about  double  the  present  capital.  This  fact  is 
interesting  not  only  as  indicating  the  profits  of  brewing  beer,  but 
as  showing  the  growth  of  a  successful  London  establishment  dur- 
ing the  last  century.  About  one  hundred  years  ago  the  brewery 
was  owned  by  Mr.  Thrale,  whose  wife  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Sam 
Johnson,  and  who  cut  an  eccentric  figure  in  fashionable  and  lit- 
erary circles  in  London  for  a  long  period  after  Dr.  Johnson's  death. 
The  trustees  of  Mr.  Thrale's  will  sold  the  brewery  for  $650,000, 
and  it  is  believed  that  Dr.  Johnson  opposed  the  sale  of  a  property 
which,  in  his  ponderous  phrase,  had  ' '  the  potentiality  of  wealth 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,"  and  which  Mrs.  Thrale  said  earned 
in  good  years  $75,000  to  $80,000. 


Painting-  ttie  Batb-Xub. 

The  bath-tub  will  be  less  trouble  to  keep  clean  if  it  is  painted 
with  enamel  paint.  This  may  be  purchased  already  mixed,  and 
the  least  skilful  woman  will  be  able  to  apply  it  satisfactorily. 

The  tub  should,  of  course,  be  kept  perfectly  dry  until  after 
the  last  coat  of  paint  has  been  applied.  The  walls  of  the  bath- 
room back  of  the  tub  and  washbowl,  if  they  are  not  tiled  or  of 
marble,  should  be  "papered"  with  linoleum  in  tile  patterns. 
This  will  permit  unlimited  splashing  of  water  without  damage. 
The  floor  may  well  be  covered  with  the  same  material. 

If  the  bath-room  has  not  been  equipped  with  wire,  soap,  and 
sponge- trays,  shelves  for  bottles,  hooks  for  clothes,  racks  for 
towels,  and  the  like,  there  is  no  time  like  the  days  of  spring 
house-cleaning  in  which  to  repair  the  omission. 
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Bi-Products  of  modern  Abattoirs. 

If  only  the  edible  portions  of  slaughtered  animals  could  be 
utilized,  meat  would  be  a  luxury  and  at  a  high  figure,  since  only 
about  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  animal  consists  of  products 
that  can  be  eaten.  The  utilization  of  the  waste  products  of  large 
abattoirs,  as  in  Chicago,  where  no  less  than  9000  steers,  1000 
calves,  15,000  hogs,  and  6000  sheep  have  been  received  in  a 
single  day,  becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  The 
market  value  of  the  bi-products  represents  an  enormous  sum,  and 
the  concentration  of  the  industry  permits  the  utilization  of  small 
products  that  a  butcher  would  allow  to  go  to  waste.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  slaughtering,  the  ox  is  killed  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer  on 
the  head.  The  jugular  vein  and  carotid  artery  are  cut,  permit- 
ting the  escape  of  the  blood,  which  is  collected.  When  cold  it 
coagulates.  The  fluid  portion,  containing  soluble  salts,  is  liber- 
ated. It  is  employed  for  sizing  paper.  The  best  qualities  of 
blood  are  used  in  refining  sugar.  The  sugar  contains  many  im- 
purities. When  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  water  and  pure  ox 
blood  and  heated,  the  albumen  of  the  blood  rises  in  a  scum,  and 
carries  the  impurities  in  suspension.  The  sugar  is  afterwards  fil- 
tered through  cotton  and  then  bone-black.  The  latter  is  also  a 
product  of  the  abattoir,  being  made  from  calcined  bones.  In- 
ferior qualities  of  blood  are  used  for  many  purposes,  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  buttons,  which  are  hard  to  distinguish  from  hard 
rubber  ones.  The  poorest  quality  of  blood,  mixed  with  other  bi- 
products,  is  used  as  a  fertilizer.  The  skin  is  converted  into  lea- 
ther. The  portions  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  etc.,  are  separated 
into  the  parts  that  go  into  the  drying-room,  the  portion  that 
enters  into  the  composition  of  fertilizers  and  also  that  which  is  to 
be  converted  into  oil  and  then  into  margarine  and  butterine. 
Residue  particles  of  meat  and  fat  are  collected  and  sold  to  manu- 
facturers of  axle-grease,  soap,  and  candles.  The  bladder  is 
cleaned,  inflated,  tied,  dried,  and  sold  to  manufacturers  of  mastic, 
snufi",  etc.  As  the  bladder  is  impermeable,  no  evaporation  occurs, 
hence  its  use  also  by  the  perfumer  and  druggist  for  covering  the 
corks  of  bottles.  The  guts,  which  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner, 
are  glued  together  end  to  end  and  used  in  breweries  for  lining 
pipes,  so  as  to  prevent  the  beer  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
metal.  The  intestines  are  also  prepared  for  gold-beaters'  use,  in 
which  alternate  layers  of  the  skin  and  gold  leaf  are  beaten  to 
about  one-ten-millionth  of  a  millimetre.    This  delicate  mem- 
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brane,  formed  from  the  external  membrane  of  the  large  intestines 
of  the  ox,  is  of  particular  value.  It  is  used  in  surgery  for  closing 
wounds  and  for  making  plasters.  Glue  is  made  from  the  coarser, 
and  gelatine  from  the  finer  parts  of  such  bi  products  as  parings  of 
skins,  the  ear,  a  portion  of  the  tail,  the  feet,  the  muzzle,  the  bones 
of  the  skull  and  jaws  and  the  interior  of  the  horns.  The  hair 
from  the  interior  of  the  ears  is  very  fine  and  used  in  making 
cheap  "  camers"-hair  brushes.  The  feet,  freed  from  the  horn, 
serves  for  the  manufacture  of  an  oil  used  to  dress  leather.  The 
horns  can  be  heated,  welded,  split,  colored,  moulded,  etc.,  and 
imitate  many  well-known  objects.  The  hair  removed  in  making 
glue  is  burned  in  a  closed  vessel  and  serves  for  the  manufacture 
of  ammonia,  used  extensively  in  refrigerating  machines.  Even 
the  undigested  food  in  the  stomach,  hay  and  Indian  corn,  is  com- 
pressed and  dried,  and  forms  a  food  known  as  "Texas  nut." 
The  young  calves  furnish  the  rennet  used  in  cheese,  etc.  The 
bile  (ox  gall)is  used  for  cleaning,  and  in  painting  and  binding. 
Large  quantities  of  excellent  fertilizing  material  are  produced 
from  miscellaneous  ofial.  The  same  bi-products  come  from  the 
hog  as  from  the  ox,  with  pepsin  and  bristles  in  addition. — Scien- 
tific American. 


Forbidden  Food  of  All  Nations. 

From  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  not  only  forbidden  fruit,  but  forbidden  meats  and  vege- 
tables. For  one  reason  or  another  people  have  resolutely  refused 
to  eat  any  and  all  kinds  of  flesh,  fish,  fowl,  fruits  and  plants. 
Thus,  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  strawberry,  the  quince,  the  bean, 
the  onion,  the  leek,  the  asparagus,  the  woodpecker,  the  pigeon, 
the  goose,  the  deer,  the  bear,  the  turtle  and  the  eel, — these,  to 
name  only  a  few  eatables,  have  been  avoided  as  if  unwholesome 
or  positively  injurious  to  health  and  digestion.  As  we  all  know, 
the  Jews  have  long  had  a  hereditary  antipathy  to  pork.  On  the 
other  hand,  swine's  flesh  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  This  fact  is  revealed  by  the  many  refer- 
ences to  pig  as  a  dainty  bit  of  food.  At  the  great  festival  held 
annually  in  honor  of  Demeter,  roast  pig  was  the  piece  de  resis- 
tance in  the  bill  of  fare,  because  the  pig  was  the  sacred  animal  of 
Demeter.  Aristophanes,  in  "  The  Frogs, ' '  makes  one  of  the  char- 
acters hint  that  some  of  the  others  "  smell  of  roast  pig."  These 
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people  undoubtedly  had  been  at  the  festival  (known  as  the  Them- 
ophoria),  and  had  eaten  freely  of  roast  pig.  Those  who  took  part 
in  another  Greek  mystery  or  festival  (known  as  the  Elusinia),  ab- 
stained from  certain  food,  and,  above  all,  from  beans. 

Again,  as  we  all  know,  mice  are  esteemed  in  China  and  in 
some  parts  of  India.  But  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Jews  abhorred  mice  and  would  not  touch  mouse  meat.  Rats  and 
field  mice  were  sacred  in  old  Egypt,  and  were  not  to  be  eaten  on 
this  account.  So,  too,  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  the  mouse  was 
the  sacred  animal  of  Apollo,  and  mice  were  fed  in  his  temples. 
The  chosen  people  were  forbidden  to  eat  "the  weasel,  and  the 
mouse,  and  the  tortoise  after  his  kind."  These  came  under  the 
designation  of  unclean  animals,  which  were  to  be  avoided.  But 
people  have  abstained  from  eating  kinds  of  flesh  which  could 
not  be  called  unclean.  For  example,  the  people  of  Thebes,  as 
Herodotus  tells  us,  abstained  from  sheep.  What  is  the  matter 
with  mutton  chops  ?  Then,  the  ancients  used  to  abstain  from  cer- 
tain vegetables.  Indeed,  the  Romans  sneered  at  those  Egyptians 
who  did  not  dare  to  eat  onions,  leeks,  or  garlic.  And  yet  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  were  superstitious  about  what  they  ate  or  what 
they  should  avoid  eating. 

In  his  "Roman  Questions,"  Plutarch  asks,  "Why  do  the 
Latins  abstain  strictly  from  the  flesh  of  the  woodpecker  ?"  In 
order  to  answer  Plutarch's  question  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  idea  of  the  peculiar  custom  and  belief  called  "totem- 
ism  "  There  is  a  stage  of  society  in  which  people  claim  descent 
from  and  kinship  with  beasts,  birds,  vegetables,  and  other  ob- 
jects. This  object,  which  is  a  "totem,"  or  family  mark,  they 
religiously  abstain  from  eating.  The  members  of  the  tribe  are 
divided  into  clans  or  stocks,  each  of  which  takes  the  name  of 
some  animal,  plant,  or  object,  as  the  bear,  the  buffalo,  the  wood- 
pecker, the  asparagus,  and  so  forth.  No  member  of  the  bear 
family  would  dare  to  eat  bear  meat,  but  he  has  no  objection  to 
eating  buffalo  steak.  Even  the  marriage  law  is  based  on  this 
belief,  and  no  man  whose  family  name  is  Wolf  may  marry  a  wo- 
man whose  family  name  is  also  Wolf.  In  a  general  way  it  may 
be  said  that  almost  all  our  food  prohibitions  spring  from  the  ex- 
traordinary custom  generally  called  totemism.  Mr.  Swan,  who 
was  a  missionary  for  many  years  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  thus 
describes  the  custom  :  If  I  were  to  ask  the  Yeke  people  why 
they  do  not  eat  zebra  flesh,  they  would  reply,  chijila, — i.e.,  "It 
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is  a  thing  to  which  we  have  an  antipathy,"  or,  better,  "  It  is  one 
of  the  things  which  our  fathers  taught  us  not  to  eat."  So  it 
seems  the  word  "  bashilang"  means  "the  people  who  have  an 
antipathy  to  the  leopard  ;"  the  "  bashilamba,"  those  "  who  have 
an  antipathy  to  the  dog,"  and  the"  bashilanlanzefu,"  "those 
who  liave  an  antipathy  to  the  elephant."  In  other  words,  the 
members  of  these  stocks  refuse  to  eat  the  totems  from  which  they 
take  their  names. 

The  survival  of  antipathy  to  certain  foods  was  found  among 
people  as  highly  civilized  as  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans.  Quite  a  list  of  animals  whose  flesh  was  forbidden 
might  be  drawn  up.  For  example,  in  old  Egypt  the  sheep  could 
not  be  eaten  in  Thebes,  nor  the  goat  in  Mendes,  nor  the  cat  in 
Bubastis,  nor  the  crocodile  at  Ombos,  nor  the  rat,  which  was  sa- 
cred to  Ra,  the  sun  god.  However,  the  people  of  one  place  had 
no  scruples  about  eating  the  forbidden  food  of  another  place,  and 
this  often  led  to  religious  disputes  and  bad  blood.  Among  the 
vegetables  tabooed  as  food  by  the  Egyptians  may  be  mentioned 
the  onion,  the  garlic,  and  the  leek.  Lucian  says  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Pelusium  adored  the  onion.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
Egyptians  used  to  swear  by  the  leek  and  the  onion.  Juvenal 
pokes  fun  at  those  who  thought  it  a  sin  to  eat  them.  He  ex- 
claims, "Surely  a  very  religious  nation  and  a  blessed  peace, 
where  every  garden  is  overrun  with  gods  !''  The  survivals  of  to- 
temism  among  the  ancient  Greeks  are  very  interesting.  Families 
named  after  animals  and  plants  were  not  uncommon. — New  York 
Post. 


Ag-es  of  tlie  Popes. 

Leo  XIII.  was  eighty-six  years  old  on  March  2,  and  is  in 
fairly  good  health.  Sixty  years  ago  his  physical  condition  was 
weak,  and  the  curious  prophecy  was  made  regarding  him  that  if 
he  did  not  die  before  he  was  thirty  he  would  live  till  he  was 
sixty,  and  that  if  he  did  not  die  then  he  might  live  to  be  a  cen- 
tenarian. 

Among  the  257  successors  of  St.  Peter  there  was  one  centen- 
arian and  at  least  four  nonagenarians.  Nineteen  or  twenty  of 
the  PontiSs  lived  to  be  eighty  and  about  fifty  died  between  the 
ages  of  sixty-five  and  seventy-  nine. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Tlie  Mission  of  tlie  Bicycle. 


BY  M.  BELLK  LINKMYER,  M.D., 
Superintendeut  of  flealth  for  the  Ohio  W.  C.  T.  U. 


HE  bicycle  craze  is  on  and  we  are  treated  to  rare  and 
racy  exhibitions  and  fantastic  doings  among  men  and 
women,  especially  women. 

We  see  women  so  exhilarated,  renewed,  and  in- 
toxicated by  this  new  fad  as  to  do  things  bordering 
on  the  verge  of  rashness  and  foolishness  ;  even  in  their  sleeping 
hours  they  dream  dreams  of  flying  through  the  air  past  sylvan 
glades,  through  bosky  shades,  and  on  and  on  through  town,  vil- 
lage, city,  and  country  in  kaleidoscopic  change.  They  get  to 
thinking  that  not  only  the  sidewalks,  but  old  earth  itself  is  their 
very  own.  Some  of  them — the  women,  I  mean — risk  life  and  limb 
to  outdo  their  male  comrades,  and,  for  their  pains,  get  their 
heads  broken.  Young  women  have  forgotten  their  little  crazes  over 
silk  and  wool  and  linen  and  go  ofi^  on  afternoon  excursions  with 
Tom  and  George  and  Charlie,  and  demure,  precise  old  ladies  fold 
their  hands  in  despair  and  moan,  "Where  are  our  girls  coming 
to  And  a  few  ladies  of  an  uncertain  age,  when  they  see  certain 
other  ladies  of  uncertain  age  flying  by  with  rosy  cheeks  and,  as 
it  were,  renewed  youth,  talking  like  girls  of  i6  with  their  male 
companions  of  i6,  or  thereabouts,  think  it  is  aw-ful  that  women 
should  lose  their  dignity. 

Poor  men  !    Some  of  them  look  on  in  a  jocular  mood  as  they 
see  flying  by  these  undignified  beings  donned  with  their  own 
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clothes, — cap,  necktie,  shirt,  pants,  and  all.  I  should  say  there 
are  a  few  exceptions, — modest,  astute  ladies,  but  far  more  dan- 
gerous withal ;  for  that  short  skirt  covers  up  a  pair  of  pants  of  the 
game  wholesome  and  stout  material.  This  is  only  to  let  you  down 
easy.  Remember,  oh,  men,  the  sins  of  your  grand-sires  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  !  how  with  an  unparalleled  vanity  they  wore  woman's 
furbelows,  her  ruffles  and  tucks,  her  curls  and  powder.  Truly, 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children.  Checkmate. 

Don't  be  too  hard  on  us.  You  know  the  slave  was  a  very 
tame  thing  when  under  bondage,  but  once  when  he  got  a  faint 
whiff  of  freedom's  air  he  was  a  new  being.  This  is  the  first  time 
these  spinsters  of  the  bike  ever  knew  what  a  delightful  thing  it 
is  to  breathe  like  you  fellows,  and  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  just  a 
leetle  bit  crazy  at  times.  I  always  wondered  why  it  was  man  went 
wild  and  crazy-like  at  political  conventions,  but,  I  think,  I  have 
solved  the  problem. 

The  Lord  gave  us  all  things  to  breathe  with, — men  take  Him 
at  His  word  and  use  them  to  the  remotest  corner. 

We  can't  say  that  of  women.    They  prefer  whalebone  to 

their  own  500  to  run  their  economy,  and  the  consequences  are  

Well,  they  are  so  fearful  and  so  many  I  will  leave  the  enumeration 
of  them  for  a  lifetime's  thought  and  work.  So  we  are  liable  to 
see  all  kinds  of  antics  until  the  modern  woman  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  increased  influx  of  the  life-giving  ether.  You  say 
this  is  a  very  roseate  view  of  bicycle-riding  by  women.  But 
while  we  hold  to  the  point  we  don't  deny  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  fair  ones  with  more  courage  than  discretion  break  their  hearts, 
while  others  break  their  heads,  and  still  others  drop  dead  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  That's  nothing  ;  it  is  only  the  old  story  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  repeated  over  again.  The  world  will  only 
have  a  few  less  fools  and  weaklings  in  it.  It  is  the  same  old, 
beaten  track  that  men  have  trodden  and  trampled  one  another 
down  sometimes  for  a  meaner  cause.  The  weaklings  go  down, 
but  the  strong,  the  brave,  the  true,  and  honest-hearted  have  kept 
right  on  with  a  sure  and  steady  pace. 

What  signifies  the  lives  and  health  of  a  few  women,  whose 
lives  are  for  the  most  part  filled  with  following  fads,  if  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  women  can  be  persuaded  from  sweet  experience 
that  this  life  is  indeed  a  life  worth  living,  abundant  in  fine  possi- 
bilities to  the  woman,  who  breathes  as  men  do,  with  every  lung- 
cell  doing  full  duty. 
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As  well  declare  against  the  horse  because  of  horse- racing  as 
declare  against  the  bicycle,  because  a  few  will  not  use  discretion. 
Many  recreations  and  amusements  are  right  in  themselves,  and 
sensible  and  decent  people  must  and  ought  to  wrest  them  from 
those  who,  whatever  they  do,  mar  the  sacredness  and  Tightness  of 
things  by  their  crazing  or  lewd  and  vulgar  bias. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  women,  in  order  that  the  Amer- 
ican race  shall  occupy  the  highest  pinnacle  of  physical  and,  conse- 
quently, mental  and  moral  status  among  nations,  shall  learn  to 
really  enjoy  physical  health  as  men  do  ;  with  a  true,  honest,  refined 
womanliness,  shall  exultingly  say,  I  am  healthy,  I  am  strong, 
I  am  happy.  A  woman  cannot  be  a  pleasant  bike  companion 
of  her  gentleman  friend  in  the  regulation-fashion  costume  of  to- 
day. As  a  consequence.  Dame  Fashion  gives  out  from  the  white 
city  her  propaganda  ;  it  is,  the  small  waist  is  no  more  en  regie. 

All  ladies  to  be  in  le  mode  must  have  their  waists  padded  to 
twenty-eight  inches. 

To  breathe  right  is  to  think  right.  Small  waist,  small  brain, 
and  one  cannot  help  but  think  in  a  narrow  circle  if  each  brain- 
cell  is  continually  bathed  with  deoxidized  blood,  which  is  the 
case  with  persons  of  weak  lung-action.  Mark  you,  on  account  of 
the  bicycle,  the  cigar  business  is  waning,  and  women  pay  less  at- 
tention to  toggery,  fancy-work,  and  other  crazes.  This  is  a  craze 
that  we  can  happily  put  up  with.  Perhaps  some  of  our  women 
can  be  induced  to  don  more  healthful  attire.  Perhaps  she  can 
approach  nearer  in  this  way  to  her  brother  man,  and  grow  to 
know  him  on  a  different  basis  from  that  of  a  lover  or  a  manufac- 
turer of  small  talk.  If  so,  then,  think  of  the  liberty  of  mind  and 
body  it  gives  ;  bicycle  clubs  with  girls  and  women  giving  a  report 
of  travels  by  wheel  through  France  and  Italy.  Such  liberty  has 
brought  to  man  his  ascendency  in  power  ;  the  same  cause  will 
bring  rich  results  to  women.  No  problem,  now,  is  more  fearful 
to  contemplate  than  the  chasm  of  life  that  separates  men  and 
women.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  deepest  misery  that  humanity  has 
to  contend  with.  These  inequalities  of  temper,  mind,  and  health 
must  be  levelled  to  bring  happiness  and  well-being.  The  mission 
of  the  bicycle  is  to  help  in  this  direction. 
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A  Few  "Words  for  "  Moderate  Drinkers." 


BY  LAWRENCE  IRWELL,  M.A.,    H  C.I.., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


T  is  not,  I  think,  generally  recognized  that  mostso-called 
"moderate  drinkers"  are  usually  ashamed  of  their 
"  moderate  drinking"  habits.  The  following  inci- 
dent is,  upon  that  account,  worthy  of  publication. 
Among  my  acquaintances  I  number  a  young 
lady  who  incessantly  complains  of  insomnia,  for  which  she 
seems  unwilling  to  consult  a  physician.  I  am  informed  that 
pulmonary  phthisis  appears  in  her  family  history  ;  but,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  she  does  not  present  the  phthisical  diathesis.  She 
is  a  "moderate  beer-drinker,"  having,  probably,  been  recom- 
mended to  drink  beer  by  some  lazy  or  ignorant  medical  practi- 
tioner, who  obtained  a  license  to  practise  medicine  when  the  laws 
of  New  York  State  were  in  a  shamefully  lax  condition. 

Having  heard  that  this  young  lady  had  eaten  melon  and 
onions,  and  washed  down  this  "food"  with  a  glass  of  beer, 
shortly  before  going  to  bed,  I  ventured  to  say  to  her,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  two  or  three  persons,  "  I  know  a  young  lady,  suffering 
from  sleeplessness,  who,  last  evening,  after  visiting  the  maiket 
in  company  with  a  young  gentleman,  ate  melon  and  onions  and 
drank  beer.  If  she  does  such  things,  what  right  has  she  to  ex- 
pect to  sleep  ?"  Now  comes  the  interesting  part  of  the  story. 
The  young  gentleman  in  question,  during  the  day  upon  which 
the  above  remarks  were  made,  accosted  me  in  a  perfect  fury  ;  he 
insisted  that  I  was  much  "too  free  with  my  remarks,"  and 
threatened  physical  chastisement  if  I  repeated  them.  Naturally 
enough,  I  was  terribly  frightened,  as  might  be  expected,  although 
the  idea  of  anybody  controlling  my  words,  whether  spoken  or 
written,  struck  me  as  both  novel  and  absurd,  since,  up  to  now, 
my  only  guiding-star  has  been  the  truth.  This  irate  young  man 
did  not  dejiy  the  truth  of  what  I  had  said ;  and  he  was,  of  course, 
far  too  angry  to  listen  to  me.  Now,  I  ask,  as  these  cases  occa- 
sionally occur  to  many  of  us,  what  was  the  boy  ashamed  of,  and 
what  was  the  young  lady  annoyed  at  ?  Was  it  the  eating  of 
onions  and  melon  at  night  ?    Oh,  no  ;  it  was  the  beer-drinking. 
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But  there  is  more  to  be  said.  The  young  man  in  question  pre- 
sents many  of  the  physical  and,  I  think,  all  of  the  mental  char- 
acteristics of  the  tuberculous  susceptibility  ;  and  while  I  know 
nothing  of  his  family  history,  I  think  it  probable  that  some  of 
his  near  relatives  have  died  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  In  his  case 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks,  in  any  quantity  whatever, 
is  positively  injurious,  as  modern  physiology  has  unquestionably 
proved, — to  say  nothing  of  statistics. 

Let  me  urge  my  readers  who  take  beer  or  wine  regularly 
every  day — or  almost  every  day —  to  consider  the  following  ques- 
tions. Can  it  be  right  to  do  anything  that  one  would  not  like 
the  whole  world  to  know  ?  If  we  do  not  wish  others  to  know 
that  we  drink  alcoholic  beverages  in  quantity,  conversationally 
called  moderate,  does  it  not  follow  that  it  is  wrong  to  drink 
them  ?  Everybody  must  put  his  or  her  own  construction  upon 
the  word  "  wrong,"  as  this  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  the  discus- 
sion of  ethics.  If  there  is  any  fallacy  in  the  logic  of  my  questions, 
I  should,  indeed,  be  pleased  to  learn  where  it  is. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  summon  the  poor  boy  at  the  police  court 
for  threatening  personal  violence.  I  know  very  well  how  often 
the  phthisical  diathesis  is  accompanied  by  mental  disorders,  and 
I  make  due  allowance.  But  a  repetition  of  his  silly  vaporings 
would  probably  cause  me  to  take  some  serious  step. 

I  have  written  these  few  lines  in  the  hope  that  the  little  in- 
cident which  I  have  related — trivial  enough  in  itself — may  per- 
haps cause  some  "  moderate  drinkers"  to  reflect  for  a  few 
moments, — yes,  for  a  few  moments. 


Ratlis  and  Bathiugf. 


BY  PROFESSOR  DELOS  FALI., 
Albion,  Mich., 
Member  of  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health. 


|HE  man  who  complacently  boasted  that  "  water  had 
not  touched  his  back  for  forty  years"  still  lives.  He 
enjoys  comparatively  good  health,  and  apparently  is 
destined  to  live  on  to  a  good  old  age.  He  would  not, 
however,  be  held  up  as  an  example  of  what  may  be 
brought  about  by  simply  neglecting  the  bath,  but  rather  he 
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would  at  once  and  by  every  one  be  roundly  condemned  as  a  prod- 
uct of  some  dark  age  and  not  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  the 
present.  Still  it  is  true  that  many,  all  around  us,  differ  only  in 
degree  from  this  man  in  the  estimate  which  they  place  upon  the 
value  and  the  necessity  of  the  bath.  Only  a  comparatively  few 
fully  appreciate  the  need  of  a  frequent  and  thorough  cleansing 
of  the  entire  outer  surface  of  the  body.  Regular  bathing,  so  far 
as  the  people  of  this  country  are  concerned,  is  a  habit  of  quite 
modern  adoption. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  complex  apparatus  aflFected  by  the 
bath  and  the  enormous  amount  of  work  which  is  carried  on  when 
this  apparatus  is  allowed  to  do  its  work  perfectly.  If  the  reader 
will  examine  the  palm  of  his  hand  carefully  with  a  common 
pocket  lens,  he  can  see  the  mouths  of  many  "  pores,"  as  they  are 
called.  They  are  the  openings  or  mouths  of  the  perspiratory 
ducts  leading  from  the  perspiratory  or  sweat-glands.  These 
glands,  situated  as  they  are  on  the  under  side  of  the  true  skin, 
have  as  their  proper  function  the  elimination  from  the  blood  of 
certain  impurities  and  to  cast  these  impurities  out  of  the  system. 
They  constitute  one  of  the  three  important  sets  of  organs  of 
excretion,  and  aid  the  lungs  and  kidneys  in  carrying  on  this  verj'^ 
important  step  of  the  nutritive  process. 

What  organs  of  the  body  are  more  important  than  these? 
Does  liver  or  stomach,  do  the  kidneys  or  lungs  stand  more  vitally 
connected  with  our  life  or  welfare  than  the.se?  We  think  not. 
They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body  and  in  incredible  numbers. 
They  are  of  dififerent  sizes,  ranging  from  one-fifteen-hundredth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  one-sixtieth  of  an 
inch  under  the  arms.  The  tubes  leading  from  these  glands  are 
about  one-seventeenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  perfectly  straight 
in  the  true  skin,  but,  curiously  enough,  when  they  enter  the  rough 
scarf  skin  their  course  is  tortuous  or  spiral.  On  every  square 
inch  of  the  hand  there  are  at  least  twenty-five  hundred  of  these 
perspiratory  ducts.  They  are  each  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  tubing  on 
each  square  inch  is  about  fifty-two  feet.  Through  this  tubing 
waste  matter  is  flowing  constantly  day  and  night.  This  is  for 
one  square  inch  on  the  surface  of  the  hand.  If,  now,  we  reckon 
twenty-five  feet  as  the  length  of  these  tubes  on  the  average  for 
each  square  inch  of  the  entire  body,  and  2500  square  inches  as 
the  surface  of  the  body  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  a  simple  arith- 
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metical  process  gives  the  very  remarkable  result  of  an  aggregate 
length  of  at  least  twelve  and  a  half  miles  of  sewerage. 

What  is  the  material  and  how  much  of  it  passes  out  of  these 
sewer  mouths  ?  We  answer  that  between  two  and  three  pounds 
of  waste  matter,  consisting  of  water,  alkaline  salts,  and  urea,  is 
thus  thrown  off  every  day.  While  the  liquid  portion  of  this 
evaporates,  the  solid  material  is  left  upon  the  skin,  and  thus,  if 
the  skin  is  moderately  active,  forms  a  layer  which  may  be  likened 
to  varnish  or  sizing. 

Such  considerations  will  at  least  make  the  reader  thoughtful 
as  to  the  necessity  of  frequent  baths.  What  the  character  of  the 
bath  should  be  and  how  to  adapt  the  time  and  temperature  of  the 
bath  to  the  particulars  of  the  system  existing  at  the  time  of  tak- 
ing the  bath  are  matters  equally  important,  and  should  be  scien- 
tifically understood  before  they  are  put  into  practice. 


Heredity  as  a  Social  Burden.' 


BY  A.  W.  WILMARTH,  M.D., 

First  Assistant  Physician,  Norristown  Hospital  for  the  Insane  ;  I,ate  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, Pennsylvania  Institute  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

Norristown,  Pa. 


T  may  appear  a  waste  of  time  to  place  before  you 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  heredity  as  a  large  factor  in 
the  production  of  those  nervous  diseases  on  which  I 
wish  to  speak  briefly  to-day.  My  reason  for  doing  so 
is  twofold.  The  existence  of  heredity  as  such  a  fac- 
tor has  been  occasionally  denied  by  men  of  such  position  that 
their  opinion  must  carry  weight,  even  though  they  are  opposed 
by  the  majority  of  the  thinking  men  who  have  given  this  matter 
their  attention.  The  exi.stence  of  heredity  appears  thoroughly 
established  by  statistics  which  have  been  most  carefully  compiled 
and  verified.  Moreover,  the  great  number  of  these  defectives, 
and  the  vast,  ever-increasing  expense  of  their  maintenance,  as 
well  as  their  harmful  influence  on  society  at  large,  can  only  be 
realized  in  this  way. 

1  From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Read  in  the  .Section  on 
state  Medicine,  at  the  Forty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  5  to  8,  1896. 
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The  three  forms  of  disease  which  are  most  liable  to  make 
their  victims  dependent  on  society  by  rendering  self-support  im- 
possible, or  their  society  dangerous,  are  epilepsy,  insanity,  and 
imbecility.  In  dealing  with  heredity  in  connection  with  these 
three  forms  of  nervous  disturbance,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
each  condition  to  exactly  reproduce  its  kind.  The  law  of 
heredity  is  that  each  characteristic  in  the  parents  tends  to  repro- 
duce itself  in  the  offspring.  Characteristics  derived  from  one 
parent  may  be  overcome  by  the  influence  of  the  other,  and  may 
even  reappear  a  generation  farther  on,  or  be  permanently  obliter- 
ated. The  three  above-named  conditions  are  all  simply  evidence 
of  degenerative  changes  of  the  nervous  centres,  dependent  for 
their  form  on  the  portion  of  the  brain  attacked,  and  the  age  at 
which  they  develop.  Brain  trouble  occurring  early  in  life  occa- 
sions imbecility  ;  later,  insanity  ;  while  epilepsy  may  complicate 
either  condition  or,  rarely,  occur  independently.  Almost  any 
lesion  or  trophic  change  in  the  brain  may  occasion  one  or  more 
of  these  manifestations  of  disturbed  nervous  action. 

Let  us  look  first  at  epilepsj'^  as  an  inherited  neurosis.  The 
statistics  being  more  accurate  than  in  the  other  two  diseases,  for 
the  reason  that  its  symptoms  are  unmistakable,  and  thus  friends 
can  neither  deceive  themselves  or  others  in  regard  to  its  exist- 
ence. Even  in  uncomplicated  epilepsy,  if  the  spasms  are  at  all 
frequent,  the  sufferer's  power  of  self-support  is  lessened,  if  not 
entirely  destroyed,  and  he  becomes  a  burden  on  friends  or  the 
general  public.  Echeverria,  after  ten  years'  careful  research  in 
tracing  the  oflFspring  of  epileptics,  has  published  the  most  valua- 
ble statistic  on  this  subject  that  I  have  yet  found.  Excluding 
all  cases  which  could  not  be  fully  verified,  he  found  that  62  male 
and  74  female  epileptics  begot  553  children  whose  life  histories 
were  as  follows  ;  22  were  still-born  ;  195  died  in  infancy  from 
spasms  ;  78  lived  as  epileptics  :  18  lived  as  idiots  ;  39  lived  as 
paralytics;  45  lived  as  hysterical;  6  had  chorea;  11  were 
insane  ;  7  had  strabismus  ;  27  died  young  from  other  causes  than 
nervous  disease  ;  105  were  healthy.  Excluding  the  last  there 
divisions  we  have  414  out  of  553  who  either  died  in  utero  or  were 
affected  with  nervous  disease.  Could  a  more  convincing  story  be 
told  ?  He  concludes  that  the  marriage  of  epileptic  women  to 
non  epileptic  men  is  more  liable  to  result  in  neurotic  offspring 
than  when  the  conditions  are  reversed.  He  quotes  i  case  when 
2  epileptics  married,  out  of  5  offsprings  2  died  of  infantile  con- 
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vulsions,  I  from  hydrocephalus,  i  lived  an  epileptic,  and  i  was 
said  to  be  bright.  Of  his  136  original  cases  87  had  parents  with 
either  insanity  or  epilepsy,  while  in  46  cases  epilepsy  had 
existed  through  three  generations.  One  woman  had  epilepsy 
from  puberty  to  her  marriage,  which  demonstrates  that  marriage 
may  benefit  epileptics,  but  of  4  children  born  afterwards,  2  were 
epileptic  and  one  paralytic.  Dr.  Knight,  of  Lakeville,  Conn.,  in 
an  address  before  the  American  Conferences  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  quotes  a  case  where  an  epileptic  mother  bore  15  chil- 
dren. Eight  died  in  infancy,  2  were  fairly  teachable  imbeciles, 
2  were  epileptics,  and  3  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  secure  hus- 
bands and  thus  risk  the  multiplication  of  their  kind.  Dr.  Landon 
C.  Gray  tells  of  an  epileptic  woman  who  bore  9  children,  7  of 
which  died  of  infantile  convulsions. 

I  studied  the  records  of  500  epileptics  at  the  Elwyn  (Penn- 
sylvania) School  for  the  feeble-minded  during  my  residence  there 
as  medical  officer.  Of  these,  149  were  very  incomplete.  In  the 
remaining  351  I  found  neurotic  disease  in  108  families  on  the 
father's  side ;  in  106  on  the  mother's  side  ;  in  22  instances  on 
both  sides,  or  236  families  in  all.  In  19  other  families  some  neu- 
rosis existed  in  brothers  or  sisters,  but  was  not  acknowledged 
farther  back.  From  my  personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
families,  I  am  sure  that  strict  truth  and  the  power  to  see  "  them- 
selves as  others  see  them"  would  swell  those  figures  considerably. 
Insanity,  imbecility,  and  epilepsy  with  56,  58,  and  71  cases  re- 
spectively, figure  most  prominently  in  this  array  of  epileptic 
inheritance,  chorea,  paralysis,  etc.,  forming  the  remainder. 

The  heredity  of  insanity  is  not  so  evident,  nor  is  it  so  cer- 
tainly transmitted  to  offspring,  especially  in  neurosis  of  the  same 
form,  as  is  epilepsy.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  fact  that  many  cases  of  insanity  are  the  direct  result  of  ex- 
cesses, or  other  causes  occurring  in  adult  life.  The  transmitted 
effect  manifests  itself  more  frequently  in  childhood  or  infancy, 
and  epilepsy  or  imbecility  results.  Or,  possibly  we  may  find  that 
incurable  perversion  of  the  moral  nature,  aptly  termed  "moral 
imbecility,"  which  furnishes  so  much  contention  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  regarded  and  punished  as  depravity  or  treated  as  a 
congenital  absence  of  the  faculty  of  moral  control.  A  smaller 
number  reach  mature  years  before  coming  into  their  inheritance 
of  misfortune  and  are  classed  as  insane,  and  occasionally  repro- 
duce the  parent  malady  with  singular  exactness.    Savage,  the 
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eminent  English  authority,  states  the  matter  very  concisely  as 
follows:  "  Heredity  produces  some  insanity,  but  is  more  likely 
to  produce  either  mental  defect  or  special  and  unusual  forms  of 
muscular,  sensory,  mental,  or  moral  disorder."  Nearly  every 
systematic  observer  admits  heredity  as  an  etiologic  factor  in  in- 
sanity, and  while  the  most  conservative  statistics  place  the  aver- 
age from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  observed,  others  place  it 
higher,  and  Kestevan  says,  "The  most  influential  of  causative 
conditions  is  heredity,  and  it  is  the  most  commonly  suppressed 
by  the  friends."  The  truth  of  the  last  statement  at  least  is  in- 
disputable. I  wish  to  particularly  emphasize  the  influence  of 
heredity  in  imbecility  and  idiocy  for  the  following  reasons.  They 
are  the  legitimate  oifspring  of  nearly  every  form  of  neurotic 
taint.  Their  extent  and  baneful  influences  are  not  realized  by 
any  one  who  has  not  given  the  subject  very  careful  study.  The 
census  reports  for  1890  and  the  natural  increase  would  bring  their 
number  to  between  90,000  and  100,000.  This  is  far  below  the 
real  number.  So  slow  are  parents  to  publish  their  children  to 
strangers  as  feeble-minded  that  the  late  Dr.  Kerlin,  of  Elwyn, 
Pa.,  investigated  the  matter.  Out  of  195  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  his  school  in  1880,  178,  or  60  per  cent.,  could  not  be 
found  on  the  census  enumerator's  list.  How  far  this  may  apply 
throughout  the  country  we  can  only  surmise,  but  mothers  are 
much  the  same  everywhere,  and  are  not  willing  to  publish  their 
children's  defects. 

There  are  two  conditions  in  parents  which  figure  largely  in 
the  production  of  feeble-mindedness  in  children,  tendency  to  neu- 
rotic disease  and  inebriety.  These  conditions  are  associated  with 
the  greatest  frequency.  Dr.  Beach,  of  England,  states  that 
drunkenness  is  found  in  the  ancestry  of  38  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
parents  of  idiots  (using  the  term  idiot  in  its  broadest  sense).  The 
Fourth  Conference  for  the  Care  of  Idiots  in  Germany  agreed  that 
inebriety  was  the  principal  cause  of  idiocy.  In  this  country  the 
Association  of  Medical  Ofiicers  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded agreed  unanimously  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  imbecility 
is  due  to  the  transmitted  effects  of  alcohol,  and  counselled,  as  did 
the  German  Conference,  more  stringent  legal  restriction  of  its 
sale.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  regard  to  these  conclusions, 
that  we  cannot  draw  too  close  a  line  between  the  habitual  inebri- 
ate and  the  neurotic,  for  one  class  merges  into  the  other  and 
makes  the  distinction  between  cause  and  effect  a  difficult  study. 
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A.  cloud  of  witnesses  testify  to  the  transmission  of  neurotic  taint 
in  one  or  more  of  its  many  forms,  to  produce  the  multitude  of 
imbecile  and  idiot  children  whose  large  aggregate  number  and 
marked  increase  is  shown  by  every  census.  The  largest  and 
most  complete  studies  on  this  subject  have  been  made  by  Dr. 
Barr  in  this  country  and  Drs.  Beach  and  Shuttleworth  in  Eng- 
land. The  work  of  these  gentlemen  is  too  well  known  to  make 
any  doubt  of  the  great  care  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  their 
tables,  or  the  accuracy  of  their  results,  possible. 


Barr. 

Beach. 

Shuttleworth. 

.  1044 

1080 

1200 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

lusauity  and  imbecility  .  . 

.  38.02 

22.71 

20. oS 

•  21-55 

36.85 

Incomplete. 

Total  

•  59-57 

59-56 

If  we  accept  the  aggregate  totals  of  Barr  and  Beach,  which 
are  nearly  alike,  we  have  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  families  with 
more  than  one  victim  of  nervous  disease.  These  figures  fairly 
illustrate  the  results  of  other  observers.  We  cannot  go  much  into 
detailed  cases,  but  I  would  like  to  quote  Dr.  Ireland  in  illustrating 
the  persistence  of  this  tendency  to  produce  offspring  of  low  grade 
in  some  cases.  He  cites  an  instance  where  four  illegitimate 
feeble-minded  children  were  born  to  one  defective  woman  from 
four  different  fathers.  In  another  instance,  under  my  own  care, 
was  a  little  idiot  boy  with  the  well-formed  but  lax  and  useless 
muscles  in  certain  regions,  which  usually  accompany  the  cerebral 
condition  known  as  microgyria.  His  mother,  a  robust,  high- 
grade  imbecile  with  no  apparent  physical  defect,  came  to  see  him. 
She  had  married  again  and  bore  in  her  arms  another  idiot  child 
very  similar  to  his  half-brother.  A  local  physician  assured  me 
that  they  were  certainly  the  children  of  different  men,  the  second 
husband  not  having  come  to  that  region  until  after  the  birth  of 
the  first  child. 

Such  is  the  evidence  that  tendency  to  nervous  degeneration 
or  instability  descends  from  generation  to  generation,  broken  or 
interrupted  perhaps  by  infusion  of  stronger  elements,  reappearing 
a  generation  further  on.  What  is  their  number  and  to  what 
extent  do  they  affect  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  public  ? 
Of  epileptics,  Dr.  Knight,  who  has  given  their  care  much  study, 
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estimated  that  in  1892  there  were,  in  this  country,  19,000.  They 
almost  invariably  drift  into  imbecility,  dementia,  or  other  form  of 
insanity,  and  are  cared  for,  if  cared  for  at  all,  under  these  heads. 
Some  children  recover,  but  adults  very  rarely.  They  are  ever 
liable  to  injury,  which  prevents  their  following  many  forms  of 
employment.  They  are  free  to  marry  if  they  can  find  a  mate, 
and  there  are  very  few  who  set  out  earnestly  on  that  quest  and 
are  not  very  particular,  who  do  not  succeed  ;  and  they  leave  as  a 
legacy  to  the  public  more  epileptics.  When  subject  to  attacks 
of  epileptic  mania  no  class  of  the  insane  are  more  dangerously 
violent. 

The  number  of  the  insane  in  the  country  will  hardly  number 
less  than  100,000.  Probably  there  are  more.  It  would  be  diflS- 
cult  to  ascertain  the  total  cost  of  their  support.  We  will  look  at 
the  approximate  cost  in  the  two  largest  States  which,  in  1890, 
contained  about  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
which  will  furnish  some  guidance  to  the  possible  expense  in  the 
whole  country.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  1894,  there  were  8616  insane 
in  institutions  of  all  kinds,  of  which  number  6342  were  in  the 
six  State  hospitals  and  the  private  hospitals  at  West  Philadelphia 
and  Frankford.  These  6342  insane  represented  an  expenditure 
of  nearly  ^1,500,000.  The  care  of  less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
State's  feeble-minded  added  ^150,000  to  this  large  total.  New 
York  spent  in  1893,  for  the  care  of  her  insane  in  public  hospitals 
and  for  a  small  proportion  of  her  imbeciles,  over  $2,500,000. 
Carry  out  this  ratio  throughout  the  country  and  the  amount 
would  be  startling.  The  bulk  of  the  insane  are  in  asylums,  for 
public  safety  demands  this.  Where  are  the  feeble-minded,  who 
are  found  in  European  countries  to  outnumber  the  insane,  and 
probably  would  here  if  properly  enumerated  ?  Not  one- tenth  are 
cared  for  in  institutions.  The  remainder  are  in  almshouses  where 
their  proper  care  is,  in  many  cases,  doubtful.  Many  are  in  homes 
where  they  monopolize  their  mothers'  time  and  care,  and  else- 
where, where  they  are  teased  by  children,  abused  by  the  vicious, 
and  live  a  strange  life  among  their  own  people,  with  whom  they 
have  little  in  common.  From  the  highest  grades  of  imbeciles 
are  recruited  the  ranks  of  petty  criminals,  prostitutes,  and  tramps, 
who  marry  early  and  often,  and  who  reproduce  with  the  fre- 
quency of  animals.  OflBcers  in  reformatory  institutions  are  be- 
coming impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  majority  of  the  younger 
criminals  are  permanently  lacking  in  the  higher  mental  traits, 
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without  which  the  development  of  moral  character  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible.  The  growth  of  the  burden  on  the  industrious 
of  supporting  the  helpless  and  the  worthless  may  be  better  real- 
ized when  we  find  that  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Correction  expended  nearly  $8,500,000  in  1880  and  nearly 
$16,500,000  in  1890,  although  the  population  in  that  decade  in- 
creased less  than  20  per  cent.  Do  you  realize  that  the  tax-payer 
may  support,  during  a  life  of  ordinary  duration,  members  of 
three  generations  of  these  defectives  ?  The  remarkable  increase 
in  numbers  in  a  family  line  of  defectives  and  incapables  may  be 
best  illustrated  by  quoting  two  instances.  One,  founded  on  the 
report  of  Miss  Schuyler,  president  of  the  New  York  Charity  Aid 
Society,  of  "  Margaret  the  Mother  of  Criminals,"  and  progenitor 
of  a  family  of  paupers,  beggars,  prostitutes,  and  criminals, 
which  finally  became  a  race  of  700.  Their  family  vigor  was 
largely  preserved  by  intermarriage  with  fresh,  vigorous  families 
of  ruffians,  and  some  of  the  women  bore  at  least  twenty  children, 
among  which  were  numbered  insane,  epileptic,  and  imbecile.  I 
would  quote  briefly  from  Dr.  Barr's  exhaustive  article  on  the 
influence  of  heredity  on  idiocy,  the  record  of  the  family  known 
as  the  "Tribe  of  Ishmael,"  where  the  descendants  of  one  un- 
clean, neurotic  man,  traced  through  many  years,  "  multiplied  by 
consanguineous  marriages  into  250  families,  numbering  some 
5000  individuals,  whose  continuous  criminal  record  has  poured 
over  the  Northwest  a  flood  of  imbecility  and  crime."  Nor  do 
these  instances  stand  alone.  It  is  the  salvation  of  society  that  at 
a  certain  stage  of  nervous  retrogression  nature  appears  to  check 
further  increase  by  making  the  most  defective  sterile  and  short 
lived. 

The  cost  of  human  life  through  the  insane  each  year  is  very 
large.  Professor  White,  late  of  Cornell,  places  the  number  of 
homicides  in  the  country  last  year  at  over  10,000.  How  many 
of  these  are  due  to  insanity  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  but  almost 
daily  we  read  of  suicides  preceded  too  often  by  the  death  by  vio- 
lence of  one,  two,  or  even  five  or  six  people  under  circumstances 
which  appear  hardly  consistent  with  normal  mental  balance.  So 
frequent  have  such  afiairs  become  that  only  when  some  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  standing  becomes  the  victim  do  they  excite 
more  than  temporary  local  interest  or  arouse  us  to  the  danger 
which  may  be  very  near  us. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  afi'airs  is  a  subject  which  demands 
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earnest  thought  and  radical  measures  for  relief.  The  evil  is  so 
widespread,  so  thoroughly  grafted  in  the  every  day  life  of  society 
that  to  think  of  its  immediate  or  entire  suppression  would  be 
folly.  It  is  time  to  attack  the  evil  in  some  quarter.  We  cannot 
expect  relief  from  purely  medical  means.  No  more  hopeless  dis- 
ease exists  among  the  more  common  maladies  than^epilepsy  in 
the  adult.  The  relatively  small  number  of  "recoveries"  in  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  would  be  diminished  if  we  subtracted  the 
number  who  are  committed  to  recover  from  alcohol,  and  other 
such  cases  who  go  out  only  to  find  their  way  back  to  some  hos- 
pital later.  Officers  of  institutions  for  imbeciles  no  longer  look 
for  restorations  to  normal  brain  power  in  large  numbers,  and  even 
in  such  cases  as  leaye  the  institutions  there  is  a  fear  that  their 
places  may  shortly  be  claimed  by  their  children.  He  knows  that 
the  chief  value  of  his  work  lies  in  the  knowledge  that  the  high- 
grade  imbecile  is  safer  and  the  low-grade  and  idiot  more  comfort- 
able than  he  could  be  made  at  home.  That  he  has  relieved 
other  children  of  association  which  would  work  harm  and  no 
good.  He  has  relieved  the  family  of  an  expense  which  deprived 
the  other  members  of  their  due  and  the  mother  of  a  burden  often 
too  great  for  her.  More  than  this,  by  enabling  one  person  to  care 
for  perhaps  five  of  these  children,  five  families  have  been  able  to 
turn  their  entire  efforts  to  ordinary  social  duties  unhampered  by 
such  a  burden  as  an  imbecile  child.  Moreover,  defective  imbecile 
children  should  become  the  wards  of  the  State  until  the  danger 
of  childbearing  is  past.  It  is  not  so  important  with  males.  I 
need  not  explain  why  girls  with  strong  animal  passions  and  low 
mental  or  moral  powers  need  such  care. 

It  seems  strange  that  our  marriage  laws  should  be  so  lax. 
The  marriage  of  the  unfit  goes  on  unhindered.  The  epileptic 
may  marry  his  kind  and  reproduce  more  of  his  kind.  The  drunk- 
ard, from  a  body  thoroughly  diseased,  may  cause  any  number  of 
defective  children  to  become  public  wards  to  be  supported  by  the 
more  self-respecting  and  industrious.  There  is  no  legal  prevent- 
ive against  the  man  whose  father  and  grandfather  have  been 
insane,  and  who  has  been  at  some  time  insane  himself,  from 
marrying  a  woman  similarly  afflicted  and  charging  the  bill  to  the 
public.  The  lunacy  law  of  Pennsylvania  expressly  provides  that 
a  patient  while  still  insane  may  go  home  for  stated  periods  to 
resume  all  his  family  relations.  It  is  time  for  a  radical  change 
in  this  condition  of  things.   The  excellent  example  of  New  York 
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should  be  followed  in  other  States,  and  more  accommodation 
provided  for  mentally  and  morally  incapable  women  and  girls. 
More  stringent  marriage  laws  should  be  enacted  and  enforced. 
The  need  of  some  such  law  was  most  strongly  impressed  upon 
my  mind  during  my  frequent  observations  of  the  mothers  of 
feeble-minded  children,  so  many  of  whom,  though  not  feeble- 
minded, were  surely  close  to  tbe  line.  So  many  had  a  different 
name  from  their  child's,  from  remarriage.  Possibly  the  fathers 
were  the  same,  but  this  was  not  so  evident.  In  one  winter,  out 
of  five  children  who  died  consecutively,  four  of  the  mothers  had 
contracted  a  .second  marriage.  One  woman  who  was  said  to  be 
the  mother  of  six  microcephalic  imbeciles,  and  had  two  of  them 
in  our  care,  once  visited  us  and  announced  her  intention  of  con- 
tracting another  marriage.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  a 
mother  who  has  had  a  microcephalic  child  is  liable  to  have  any 
successive  children  similarly  marked. 

So  long  as  this  evil  continues  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can 
stop  the  constant  increase  of  this  class.  Such  marriages  should 
be  legally  prohibited.  While  women,  in  every  way  fitted  to  fill 
the  post  of  wife  and  mother,  hesitate  before  the  responsibilities 
such  a  position  entails,  these  women  should  not  be  allowed  to 
assume  such  duties  as  they  can  never  properly  fill,  at  so  great  a 
public  cost,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  animal  instinct  or  a  pros- 
pect of  support.  Such  a  law  would  not  be  unjust.  The  right  of 
society  to  control  all  powers  which  militate  against  the  general 
good  ought  not  to  be  denied,  and  such  a  law  judiciously  applied 
would  work  no  material  hardship  and  interfere  with  no  one's  just 
rights.  The  marriage  of  an  epileptic  is  a  crime.  It  is  almost 
absolutely  sure  to  result  in  the  birth  of  human  beings  foreordained 
to  a  lifetime  of  suffering. 

On  whom  does  the  responsibility  of  righting  these  wrongs 
fall  more  heavily  than  upon  ourselves.  No  one  understands  so 
well  as  we  how  surely  the  fruit  follows  the  seed  in  these  matters, 
and  no  one's  word  would  have  the  same  weight  in  moulding  pub- 
lic opinion  to  force  proper  legislation  to  this  end.  The  marriage 
of  the  unfit  should  subject  the  perpetrator  to  punishment  as  surely 
as  would  any  other  offence  against  the  public  peace  and  morals. 
The  whole  body  of  the  intelligent  public  would  agree  with  us  in 
this  matter.  The  clergy  would  endorse  such  a  move,  perhaps 
excepting  a  few  who  are  entirely  unworthy  of  the  vocation  they 
have  assumed,  who  disregard  the  divine  warning  that  the  conse- 
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quence  of  the  father's  sins  shall  surely  descend  to  the  children, 
and  cheerfully  assist,  for  a  marriage  fee,  in  perpetuating  the 
evil. 

These  two  measures,  of  providing  safe  and  comfortable  homes 
for  the  weak  and  preventing  in  some  measure  marriage  among 
those  who  can  only  perpetuate  and  increase  human  suffering, 
poverty,  and  crime,  fall  far  short  of  fully  solving  the  question, 
but  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  practicable,  and  furnish,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  radical  method  of  presently  reducing 
this  class  to  its  minimum  number,  for  it  truly  attacks  the  evil 
at  the  root.  We  cannot  abolish  human  weakness  and  sin,  but 
we  can  deprive  it  of  the  seal  of  the  State  and  the  Christian 
church. 


Pasteuriaii  Treatment  of  Rabies,— Misleading 
Statistics. 


BY  CRESSY  L.  WILBUR,  M.D., 
Divisiou  of  Vital  Statistics,  Department  of  State,  I,aiisiiig,  Mich. 

^^^^pfHERE  is  much  scepticism  existing  in  the  medical  pro- 
j1\J|^^  >    fission  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  Pasteurian  treat- 
9^|[^  ,    ment  of  rabies,  even  to  the  extent  of  denying  the 
'    actual  existence  of  the  disease  or  its  presence  in  many 
~^  "  "       of  the  cases  treated  and  in  some  of  the  deaths  ascribed 
to  it.    Ou  the  other  hand,  among  the  laity,  and  among  many 
well-informed  professional  men,  the  Pasteurian  method  for  the 
prevention  of  hydrophobia  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  what  pre- 
ventive treatment  can  accomplish  and  its  results  as  well-nigh 
perfect.    In  a  recent  discussion  before  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society,  referring  to  the  antitoxine  treatment  of  diphtheria,  a 
member  said,  "The  mortality  in  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  in 
New  York,  has  been  reduced  but  lo  per  cent.   Now  the  beneScial 
effects  of  a  true  specific  [italics  of  original]  can  be  seen  in  the 
wonderful  reduction  in  the  mortality  from  hydrophobia  produced 
by  Pasteur's  inoculations, — namely,  from  80  or  90  per  cent,  to  2 
or  3  per  cent." 

Such  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  method  is  fostered,  at  the 
first  glance,  by  the  statistics  given  to  the  world  by  the  Pasteur 
"  institutes."    Hydrophobia,  once  developed  suflBciently  for  diag- 
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nosis,  is  considered  an  invariably  fatal  disease.  Persons  bitten 
by  rabid  animals  are  commonly  regarded  as  doomed  to  certain 
death  unless  "saved' '  by  the  preventive  inoculations.  The  state- 
ment, therefore,  that  a  large  number  of  persons  bitten  by  animals 
known  or  supposed  to  be  rabid  have  been  treated  at  a  certain 
"  institute' '  during  a  given  period  of  time,  and  that  an  incredibly 
small  number,  generally  about  one-half  of  i  per  cent.,  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease,  is  supposed  to  reflect  great  credit  upon 
the  efficacy  of  the  treatment,  and  to  be  equivalent  to  saying  that 
a  large  number  of  valuable  lives  has  been  saved  thereby. 

The  fallacy  of  the  argument  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the 
liability  to  hydrophobia  and  death  is  very  great  among  the  class 
of  patients  treated  by  the  "  institutes."  Probably  not  over  5  or 
10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated,  at  the  most  liberal  estimate, 
would  have  ever  had  hydrophobia  if  no  treatment  had  been  given 
them.  Indeed,  were  accurate  statistics  available,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  death-liability  would  be  considerably  under  5  per 
cent.,  perhaps  only  2  or  3  per  cent.  In  substantiation  of  these 
conclusions  let  us  examine  the  latest  statistics  of  the  parent 
institute  at  Paris. 


STATISTICS  OF  PASTEUR  INSTITUTE,  PARIS,  1886-95. 


Years. 

Persons  Treated. 

Deaths. 

Mortality,  Per  Cent. 

1886 

2671 

25 

■94 

1887 

1770 

14 

•79 

1888 

1622 

9 

•55 

1889 

1830 

7 

•38 

1890 

1540 

5 

•32 

1891 

1559 

4 

•25 

1892 

1790 

4 

.22 

1893 

1648 

6 

•36 

1894 

1387 

7 

•50 

1895 

1520 

2 

•13 

1886-95 

17.337 

83 

.48 

Note. — Of  the  1520  cases  treated  in  1895,  1263  were  natives  of  France, 
and  257  were  foreigners. 


Of  the  126J  natives  of  France  zvho  ivere  inoculated  during  the 
year  i8g^,  how  rnany  would  have  died  without  treatment  9  How 
many  deaths  from  hydrophobia  actually  occurred  in  France  dur- 
ing the  year  1895  ?  Unfortunately  1  have  no  answer  for  the  latter 
question,  although  I  have  sought  the  statistics.    It  appears  to  be 

34 
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strangely  difficult  to  obtain  a  statement  of  deaths  and  death-rates 
from  hydrophobia  in  France  for  a  series  of  years,  inspection  of 
which  would  quickly  answer  the  question  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
Pasteur's  method.  In  response  to  a  request  for  such  information 
addressed  to  the  Bureau  de  la  Statistique  GSnerale  de  France,  I 
received  not  the  data  I  required,  but  the  statistics  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute  given  above,  which  are  quite  a  different  matter.  No 
data  relative  to  France  will  be  found,  moreover,  in  the  statistics 
from  Italian  sources  quoted  in  the  following  table  : 


DKA.TH-RATKS  FROM  HYDROPHOBIA  PER  1,000,000  LIVING 
POPULATION. 


Country. 

Periods  of  Years. 

Deaths  per  1,000,000 
Population. 

( ( 

1858-60 

.0 

1861-65 
1866-70 

•4 

.8 

1871-75 

2.0 

( t 

1876-80 

1.8 

1881-85 

1.2 

1886-90 

0.6 

1887-91 

I  t 

2 

3 

ft 

3 

3 

x(=3?) 

1890 

2-3 

Note — Rates  for  England  are  from  the  registrar-general's  report  for 
1894;  those  for  Ireland,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Belgium  are  from  Cat^se  di 
Morte  Statistica  degli  Anni  1891  e  1892,  p.  62,  published  by  the  Italian 
government. 


The  death-rate  for  France  from  this  disease  is  only  conjectural. 
It  is  a  fair  assumption,  however,  that  it  is  not  greater  than  those 
of  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Austria,  or  three  per  million.  If  it  were 
only  as  high  as  England's  rate,  or  about  one  per  million,  then 
there  would  die  in  France  annually  from  hydrophobia  about  forty 
persons.  Three  times  this  number,  or  120  deaths  from  hydro- 
phobia per  annum,  corresponds  to  the  assumed  maximum  rate 
for  France  of  three  per  million.  Now  this  number  is  only  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  persons  treated,  so  the  death  liability  would 
only  be  one  in  ten,  supposing  that  all  persons  bitten  in  France 
were  treated  at  the  institute  and  that  no  deaths  occurred  in  per- 
sons refusing  or  unable  to  be  inoculated.    Both  of  these  supposi- 
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tions  are  very  favorable  to  the  Pasteurian  method.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  death-rate  from  hydrophobia  has  probably  not  been 
entirely  wiped  out,  even  if  greatly  reduced.  If  diminished  one- 
half,  then  the  death-liability  of  the  cases  treated  would  become 
about  5  per  cent.  Out  of  the  17,000  cases  treated  since  1886, 
only  some  850  to  1700  would  have  been  liable  to  die  from  hydro- 
phobia if  untreated,  and  the  actual  mortality  of  about  eighty 
represents  a  reduction  in  the  fatality  of  from  90  to  95  per  cent. 

We  may  understand  these  statistics,  then,  by  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  claimed  reduction  in  mortality  to  .5  percent,  is 
not  from  a  possible  death-liability  of  high  degree  in  the  patients 
treated,  but  only  from  a  probable  percentage  of  fatality  ranging 
from  5  to  10  per  cent.,  or  even  less.  Such  a  reduction  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  congratulation,  and  redounds  to  the  permanent  glory 
of  the  immortal  discoverer.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
method  of  presentation  of  the  statistics  of  these  "institutes" 
should  seem  to  sanction  claims  that  every  student  of  general  vital 
statistics  knows  to  be  exaggerated  ;  that  the  true  merits  of  an 
eflfective  and  beneficent  method  of  treatment  should  be  belittled 
in  the  sight  of  the  medical  profession  by  a  system  of  advertising 
more  worthy  of  the  Keeley  "institutes"  than  of  the  reputation 
of  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  exact  science  as  Louis  Pas- 
teur. Reckless  exploitation  of  the  terror  felt  by  people  generally 
of  the  terrible,  but  exceedingl)'  rare,  cases  of  genuine  rabies  may 
lead  to  excellent  financial  returns  from  these  institutions,  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  the  unreasonable  fear  induced  may  not  cause 
at  least  as  much  suffering,  if  not  nearly  as  many  deaths,  in  ner- 
vous individuals,  susceptible  to  suggestion  and  greedy  devourers 
of  the  horrors  of  the  newspapers  in  regard  to  ' '  deaths  from  hydro- 
phobia" (many  of  them  proving,  on  investigation,  to  be  cases  of 
mistaken  diagnosis),  as  the  cure  actually  relieves. 

We  must  look  for  final  judgment  in  the  matter  to  the  testi- 
mony of  impartial  mortality  statistics.  If  the  death-rate  from 
hydrophobia  in  France,  or  any  other  country,  shows  a  steady  re- 
duction with  the  use  of  the  Pasteurian  inoculations,  and  one  that 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  some  other  eflScient  cause,  such  as  the  en- 
forcement of  muzzling  laws,  dog  taxes,  etc.,  then  the  value  of 
the  Pasteur  treatment  will  have  been  conclusively  proved.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  can  comfort  ourselves  with  the  practical  deduc- 
tion that  the  whole  subject  of  hydrophobia  is  quite  insignificant 
from  a  sanitary  life-saving  point  of  view.    Death  from  lightning- 
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stroke  is  much  more  common,  and  when  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween the  greatest  mortality  from  hydrophobia  and  that  of  any 
of  the  infectious  diseases  subject  to  restriction  by  boards  of  health, 
the  impropriety  of  diverting  public  funds  or  the  attention  of  sani- 
tary officials  from  the  important  preventable  causes  of  deaths  to 
the  service  of  hydrophobia  restriction  becomes  apparent.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  economy.  The  chance  of  saving  one  life 
by  the  treatment  of  ten  or  twenty  persons  bitten  by  alleged  rabid 
animals  at  Pasteur  institutes  cannot  be  weighed  for  a  moment 
with  the  lives  that  the  same  amount  of  money  would  save  if  pro- 
perly applied  by  an  enlightened  board  of  health  to  the  restriction 
of  consumption,  or  diphtheria,  or  typhoid  fever,  or  measles,  or 
scarlet  fever,  or  whooping  cough,  any  one  of  which  list  of  diseases 
causes  hundreds  or  thousands  of  deaths  for  every  one  caused  by 
hydrophobia. 

Speaking  of  the  comparative  mortality  of  hydrophobia  and 
lightning  reminds  one  of  the  good  Army  Chaplain  Schmelzle, 
whose  labors  as  a  sanitarian  have  been,  perhaps,  quite  too  much 
neglected  in  these  latter  days.  He  had  given  his  attention  to 
the  prevention  of  each  of  these  causes  of  death.  His  feelings, 
upon  being  exposed  during  his  memorable  journey  to  Flatz, 
through  the  laxity  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  to  the  danger  of 
hydrophobia  are  well  depicted.' 

"  In  Vierstadten,  nothing  of  importance  presented  itself,  ex- 
cept— to  my  horror— a  dog  without  a  tail,  which  came  running 
along  the  town  or  street.  In  the  first  fire  of  passion  at  this  sight 
I  pointed  it  out  to  the  passengers,  and  then  put  the  question, 
Whether  they  could  reckon  a  system  of  medical  police,  well  ar- 
ranged, which,  like  this  of  Vierstadten,  allowed  dogs  openly  to 
scour  about  with  their  tails  wanting  ?  '  What  am  I  to  do,'  said 
I,  '  when  this  member  is  cut  away,  and  any  such  beast  comes 
running  towards  me,  and  I  cannot,  either  by  the  tail  being  cocked 
up  or  being  drawn  in,  since  the  whole  is  snipt  off",  come  to  any 
conclusion  whether  the  vermin  is  mad  or  not?  In  this  way,  the 
most  prudent  man  may  be  bit,  and  become  rabid,  and  so  make 
shipwreck  purely  for  want  of  a  tail-compass.'  " 

From  which  brief  extract  it  appears  that  the  learned  cate- 
chetical professor  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  the  diagnosis  of 
canine  rabies  that  is  not  generally  understood  at  present,  and 


'  Army-Chaplain  Schmelzle's  Journey  to  Flatz,  by  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  trans- 
lated by  Thomas  Carlyle. 
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further  must  be  recognized  with  regret  the  loss  to  science  and 
sanitary  progress  that  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  "  Schmelz- 
lean  method"  for  the  prevention  of  rabies  is  little  in  use  at  the 
present  day, — nay,  that  we  have  even  yet  no  reliable  statistics  in 
regard  to  its  efficacy. 


The  "Vitality  of  Disease-Gernis. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Edwards,  Editor  Annals  of  Hygiene  : 

'T  is  impossible  to  keep  too  coustantly  before  the  public  the  fact 
that  the  germs  of  infectious  disease  are  often  extremely  long- 
lived  and  capable  of  resisting  great  extremes  of  temperature. 
This  is  the  case,  perhaps,  with  regard  to  scarlet  fever  to  a 
greater  extent  than  with  regard  to  most  other  infections.  The 
instance  which  follows  occurs  in  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  H. 
Garey,  County  Medical  Inspector  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  Somer- 
set County.  It  is  important  as  regards  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
germs  preserved  their  vitality,  the  material  which  harbored  them,  and  the 
efforts  at  their  destruction  which  had  been  made. 

Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  room  for  the  following  extract  in 
the  Annals  of  Hygiene, 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

Benjamin  Lee,  M.D., 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  of  Pennsylvania. 

EXTRACT 

From  the  report  of  Dr.  H.  Garey,  County  Medical  Inspector  to  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania. 

"In  regard  to  scarlet  fever  we  have  had  .sporadic  cases  of  a 
mild  form  and  some  that  were  malignant.  There  were  cases  in  a 
light  form  in  Somerset,  Rockwood,  Meyersdale,  Berlin,  and 
Downey.  There  were  six  cases  in  two  families  near  Downey.  I 
mention  these  because  of  their  origin. 

"Two  years  ago  a  child  died  from  scarlet  fever  about  four 
miles  from  Downey.  The  cradle  in  which  the  child  died  was 
afterwards  sold  at  public  sale  and  purchased  by  parties  having 
knowledge  of  the  death  of  the  child.  They  brought  the  cradle 
home  and  placed  a  babe  of  8  months  in  it  to  sleep.  In  about 
ten  days  a  rash  came  out  over  the  child  which  made  it  quite  sick. 
I  was  called  to  see  the  case  and  informed  them  that  it  was  a  case 
of  scarlatina.  They  were  much  surprised  as  there  had  been  none 
in  the  neighborhood  for  two  years.  This  brought  out  the  history 
of  the  cradle.    They  had  washed  the  cradle  at  least  six  times 
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with  hot  water  and  did  not  think  any  germs  could  live  after  two 
years'  time  and  different  ablutions.  The  babe  recovered,  and 
another  boy,  aged  2  years,  took  the  fever,  then  the  mother,  next 
the  aunt,  who  had  been  helping  to  care  for  the  children,  then  the 
grandmother,  aged  60  years.  After  her,  the  father  of  the  chil- 
dren. All  had  it  in  a  severe  form,  but  all  finally  recovered. 
There  were  no  other  cases  in  the  neighborhood  before  or  after,  as 
I  took  the  precaution  of  keeping  persons  away.  This  case  shows 
how  the  infection  can  and  does  remain  in  clothing  and,  as  in 
this  case,  in  wood,  after  repeated  washings  and  after  two  years' 
time,  as  there  was  no  opportunity  to  have  contracted  it  from  any 
other  source." 

Hyg-iene  versus  Drugs.' 

Read  in  the  Section  on  State  Medicine,  at  the  Forty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ainer- 
ican  Medical  Association,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  5  to  8,  1896. 


BY  C.  F.  ULRICH,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


HE  American  people  have  been  called  a  medicine-tak- 
ing nation.  If  the  quantity  of  drugs  prescribed  by 
physicians,  the  masses  of  patent  medicines,  the  bar- 
rels of  so-called  home  remedies,  such  as  teas,  decoc- 
tions, infusions,  and  other  monstrosities,  swallowed 
by  the  American  people,  were  ascertained,  collated,  arranged,  and 
published  in  a  book,  it  would  strike  the  reader  dumb  with  aston- 
ishment. The  fact  that  any  human  body  can  survive  the  injection 
of  such  an  endless  variety  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral 
poisons  as  are  poured  into  the  patient  and  unresisting  stomach, 
and  thence  distributed  throughout  the  various  channels,  acting 
upon  the  digestive  organs,  the  circulation  and  the  nervous  system, 
proves  that  man  is  indeed  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  made," 
and  has  much  greater  powers  of  resistance  than  we  would  believe 
possible. 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  individual  has  what  is  commonly 
called  a  cold,  which  may  be  catarrh  of  the  pharynx,  the  tonsils, 
the  larynx,  the  trachea,  the  bronchi  ;  it  may  even  be  an  incipient 
pneumonia.  This  person  tells  his  or  her  suffering  to  a  neighbor, 
the  neighbor  replies,  "  Oh,  I  had  that,  and  I  took  such  and  such 

>  From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
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medicine."  Immediately  the  article  is  procured  and  taken. 
Another  one  comes  in,  hears  the  tale  of  woe,  and  recommends 
something  else,  this  also  is  duly  swallowed.  By  the  time  the 
gauntlet  of  the  whole  neighborhood  has  been  run,  and  the  entire 
catalogue  of  the  domestic  and  the  proprietary  pharmacopoeia 
has  been  exhausted,  the  patient  has  either  recovered  by  virtue  of 
his  good  constitution  in  spite  of  the  horrible  dosing,  or  the  disease 
has  progressed  to  a  dangerous  stage.  In  the  former  case,  the 
wisdom  of  the  neighborhood  gossips  or  the  excellence  of  this  or 
that  patent  medicine  is  lauded  to  the  skies  ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  doctor  is  called  in  and  is  told  they  have  given  the  patient 
everything  that  everybody  recommended,  and  having  failed,  they 
now  call  him  in  to  try  his  skill.  Thrice  happj'^  is  the  poor  doctor 
if  these  busybodies  have  left  enough  constitution  and  vitality  in 
their  unfortunate  victim  to  give  him  even  a  faint  prospect  of 
working  a  cure.  If,  however,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  powers,  or  the  general  subversion  of  all  the  functions  of  the 
body  by  the  heavy,  indiscriminate  and  absurd  dosing  to  which 
the  poor  sufferer  has  been  subjected,  the  doctor  fails  to  cure  him, 
all  the  vials  of  wrath  will  be  poured  upon  his  devoted  head  by 
the  would-be  doctresses  in  the  neighborhood.  If  he  thinks  the 
patient  requires  rest  from  drugs  and  gives  nothing,  he  is  promptly 
discharged  and  another  one  called  in,  who  will  come  up  to  their 
standard  of  excellence  by  ordering  some  kind  of  medicine  to  be 
taken  every  hour  or  oftener.  I  have  frequently  been  told  when 
presenting  a  bill  that  certain  visits  should  not  be  charged  for, 
because  I  did  not  make  the  patient  take  medicine  on  those  days. 
My  answer  would  be  that  it  required  as  much  medical  knowledge 
to  determine  when  medicine  is  unnecessary  as  to  know  what  rem- 
edies are  required.  It  has  often  been  suggested  to  me  by  my 
patients  or  their  families  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  come  every 
day,  but  to  return  about  the  time  the  medicine  is  exhausted,  in 
order  to  prescribe  more.  It  does  not  occur  to  these  individuals 
that  the  physician's  duty  is  to  watch  the  course  of  the  disease, 
note  its  changes,  assist  nature  in  her  efforts  to  bring  about  recov- 
ery, prescribe  suitable  remedies  against  unfavorable  tendencies  ; 
in  short,  to  act  as  a  kind  providence  to  watch  over  the  patient 
and  promote  recovery.  They  imagine  the  physician's  business 
is  to  pour  all  sorts  of  drugs  down  the  poor  patient's  throat  and 
keep  him  constantly  saturated  with  medicine.  While  engaged  on 
the  preparation  of  this  paper,  I  visited  one  of  my  patients  in  the 
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afternoon,  whose  medicine  was  exhaitsted  in  the  morning.  I 
found  the  family  in  terrible  trepidation  because  he  had  not  been 
dosed  for  six  hours.  The  fever  having  abated,  the  temperature 
normal,  the  pulse  regular,  the  patient  free  from  pain,  he  was  all 
the  better  for  getting  a  little  rest  from  drugs  ;  but  the  family  had 
suffered  agony  on  account  of  my  coming  so  late,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  sending  a  messenger  to  my  house  to  inquire  what  was  to 
be  done.  It  is  often  necessary  to  prescribe  a  placebo  in  order  to 
retain  the  patient.  The  physician  who  studies  nature  carefully, 
who  makes  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  physiologic 
and  pathologic  processes  of  the  human  organism,  acquainting 
himself  with  all  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  interior  of 
the  body,  both  in  health  and  disease  ;  giving  the  proper  remedy 
at  the  right  time  and  refraining  from  the  administration  of  drugs 
when  nature  is  doing  the  work  for  him,  will  be  successful  where 
success  is  possible  ;  although  he  may  sometimes  confront  the 
prejudices  or  the  dense  ignorance  of  his  clients,  and  thus  lose 
caste  with  some  of  them  ;  but  in  time  it  will  be  better,  not  only 
for  the  patient,  but  for  the  physician  himself. 

I  can  call  to  mind  very  many  families  who  had  abandoned 
me  for  some  new  and  more  complaisant  physician,  who  would 
prescribe  large  quantities  of  drugs,  resort  to  a  variety  of  mechan- 
ical methods,  that  he  represented  as  new,  convincing  the  family 
thereby  that  he  possessed  more  knowledge  and  skill,  who  finally 
became  disgusted  with  the  meddlesome  activity  of  the  new  man, 
and  returned  to  me  saying,  "I  like  the  old  doctor  best  after 
all."  Having  said  as  much  as  is  necessary  about  the  perni- 
cious abuse  of  drugs,  let  us  see  what  we  can  ofiFer  as  a  substitute. 
Hygeia,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of  health. 
We  call  this  divinity  PYs  Medicatrix  NahciiE,  the  healing  power 
of  nature.  To  the  diligent  student  of  nature  and  of  physiologic 
processes  in  the  human  body,  this  divinity,  Hygeia,  assumes  a 
greater  importance  than  is  generally  attributed  to  her  by  the 
young  and  inexperienced  practitioner.  In  a  paper  read  at  San 
Francisco,  in  1894,  entitled,  "  Cleanliness  the  Chief  Antiseptic," 
I  endeavored  to  show  that  the  earnest  and  continued  effort  to 
prevent  the  development  of  bacilli  and  their  entrance  into  the 
human  organism,  is  of  much  more  value  in  promoting  health 
than  the  eflfort  to  destroy  them  after  they  have  been  introduced 
or  to  relieve  the  system  of  the  disease  caused  by  their  presence. 
This  is  the  first  consideration  in  the  study  of  hygiene,  which  was 
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fully  discussed  in  that  paper.  But,  as  every  physiologist  knows 
(and  every  physician  should  be  a  thorough  physiologist),  there 
is  a  very  complete  apparatus  in  the  human  system  to  carry  off, 
not  only  the  waste  material  in  health,  but  to  dispose  of  the  re- 
sults of  abnormal  processes  and  of  disease  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  malignant  bacilli.  This  consists  of  the  various 
emunctories,  as  the  large  intestine,  assisted  in  part  by  the  entire 
alimentary  tract;  the  urinary  apparatus,—/.^.,  the  kidneys,  the 
ureters,  the  bladder,  the  urethra  ;  the  skin  with  its  system  of 
transpiration, — i.e.,  the  sudoriparous  glands  and  ducts.  Now, 
although  physicians  know  all  about  the.se,  the  masses  are  igno- 
rant of  the  importance  of  keeping  these  emunctories  in  order, 
and  many  physicians  are  inclined  to  be  careless  in  this  direc- 
tion. Bacteriology,  antisepsis,  and  abdominal  surgery  have  so 
engaged  the  attention  and  called  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
modern  practitioners,  that  the  good  old  custom  of  investigating 
the  bowels,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin  is  often  lost  sight  of.  How 
much  misery  and  suffering  might  be  avoided,  what  an  enormous 
quantity  of  patent  pills  and  other  purgative  drugs  would  be  ren- 
dered useless,  and  the  sums  of  money  wasted  on  them  might  be 
devoted  to  making  the  family  more  comfortable,  if  proper  atten- 
tion were  paid  to  keeping  the  intestinal  tract  in  good  condition, 
which  could  be  done  without  taking  pounds  of  pills  or  swallow- 
ing gallons  of  medicine,  by  simply  adopting  a  sen.sible  and 
hygienic  system  of  diet,  by  observing  proper  times  for  attending 
to  the  calls  of  nature,  by  never  allowing  other  avocations  or  a 
false  notion  of  propriety  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  that 
most  important  function.  How  much  kidney-disease  might  be 
averted  by  only  introducing  into  the  stomach  such  liquids  as 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  proper  relations  between 
the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body.  Here  some  one  asks  the  ques- 
tion, "Shall  we  live  like  the  beasts  of  the  fields,  drinking  nothing 
but  water  ?  Shall  we  not  pay  some  attention  to  the  taste  which 
nature  has  bestowed  upon  us,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  beverages 
with  which  the  world  abounds?"  I  do  not  propose  to  be  so 
severe ;  you  may  enjoy  the  pleasant  beverages  that  nature,  as- 
sisted by  the  art  of  man,  furnishes  you,  but  you  must  practise 
moderation  ;  you  must  become  acquainted  with  the  capabilities 
of  your  organization  ;  you  must  study  the  effect  of  these  bev- 
erages, and  stop  before  the  point  of  deleterious  influence  is 
reached.  When  you  see  a  man  suffering  from  that  deadly  malady, 
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Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has 
abused  that  great  organ,  whose  function  it  is  to  rid  the  body  of 
worn-out  and  dead  material.  It  is  a  very  patient  and  long-suflFering 
organ,  that  will  submit  to  an  immense  amount  of  abuse  ;  yet  there 
is  a  limit  to  its  endurance,  and  it  must  eventually  succumb.  The 
skin,  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  kidney,  can  be  kept  in  a 
healthy  condition  by  attending  to  hygienic  rules.  If  we  promote 
perspiration  by  reasonable  and  moderate  exercise,  and  by  keep- 
ing the  pores  open  through  frequent  ablutions,  we  will  find  much 
poisonous  material  carried  off  that  the  kidneys  would  fail  to 
dispose  of.  If  these  two  organs,  the  kidneys  and  the  skin,  are 
treated  according  to  the  rules  of  hygiene,  much  disease  will  be 
prevented  and  the  tAking  of  enormous  quantities  of  drugs  avoided. 
The  stomach,  that  great  workshop,  in  which  the  first  stage  of 
converting  food  into  tissue  is  accomplished,  is  as  much  abused 
as  the  kidneys  and  the  skin.  All  kinds  of  incongruous,  indi- 
gestible, and  injurious  articles,  under  the  false  name  of  food,  are 
forced  into  the  long-suflfering  and  much-enduring  stomach ;  in- 
digestion or  dyspepsia,  which  brings  in  its  train  so  many  other 
ills,  is  the  inevitable  result.  This  was  for  many  years  the  pre- 
vailing disease  of  the  American  people,  causing  them  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  sallow  complexions  and  pinched  features. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  sufferer,  not  knowing  what  is  the 
matter  with  him,  resorts  to  all  kinds  of  absurd  medication, 
throwing  the  entire  machinery  of  the  body  out  of  gear,  thereby 
damaging  the  intellectual  faculties  and  ruining  the  disposition. 
There  is  not  a  more  unfortunate  creature  in  existence  than  the 
chronic  dyspeptic,  a  source  of  misery  to  himself,  to  his  family, 
and  to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him.  Now,  how  is  this  to 
be  prevented  ?  Not  by  filling  the  stomach  with  drugs  which,  in 
many  cases,  act  as  a  foreign  body,  or  even  as  a  poison.  It  can 
only  be  avoided  by  learning  the  requirements  of  the  system,  the 
ability  of  the  stomach  to  dispose  of  the  ingesta,  and  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  food  to  be  supplied.  Another  thing  to  be 
avoided  is  the  unhealthy  habit  of  bolting  the  food  to  gain  time 
for  business,  neglecting  mastication,  an  essential  process  in  diges- 
tion, and  swallowing  the  too  often  unhealthy  food  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  forms  at  first  an  inert  mass  and  afterwards  fer- 
ments, producing  gastralgia,  acidity  of  the  primae  viae,  with  a 
long  train  of  disastrous  consequences.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  branch  of  hygiene,  and  should  be  studied  by  every 
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parent  and  by  all  the  children  old  enough  to  understand  it.  The 
hygiene  of  drinking-water  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  to 
require  no  mention  here.  Already  intelligent  housekeepers  are 
filtering  and  boiling  their  drinking-water,  and  the  remarkable 
absence  of  typhoid  fever  in  our  city  shows  that  this  reform  has 
borne  good  fruits.  The  hygiene  of  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver, 
etc.,  would  require  space  enough  for  another  paper  ;  hence  the 
examples  given  must  suffice. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  "  What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
State  medicine  ?"  The  answer  is  plain.  Give  all  your  working 
men  and  women,  your  employes  in  stores,  offices,  factories,  etc. , 
ample  time  to  consume  their  food  leisurely  ;  let  none  but  healthy 
teachers  be  employed  in  your  schools  ;  require  every  teacher  to 
be  well  versed  in  the  elements  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and 
require  them  to  teach  these  branches  to  the  children  who  are  old 
enough  to  understand  them  ;  devote  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
in  the  schools  to  physical  culture  ;  require  the  teachers  to  incul- 
cate general  rules  of  health  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  An- 
other thing  I  would  recommend  :  L,et  schools  for  hygienic  cook- 
ing be  established  at  the  public  expense,  to  enable  poor  people  to 
enjoy  healthy  food  as  well  as  the  more  prosperous.  Much  of  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  intelligent  legislation.  If  the  rules 
barely  hinted  at  in  this  paper  be  carried  out  by  the  more  intelli- 
gent part  of  the  community,  and  taught  by  precept  and  example 
to  the  masses,  the  unreasonable  consumption  of  drugs  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
of  our  people  will  be  more  than  doubled  in  a  few  years. 


Improved  Eye-Glasses  for  Scliool-Cliildren  and 

Artisans. 

The  Revile  Generale  d'  OphthaJmologie  for  May  describes  some 
spectacles  for  school-children  which  have  a  celluloid  trap  cover 
for  each  glass  that  falls  down  over  them  whenever  the  head 
droops  forward,  and  springs  back  into  place  as  soon  as  the  head 
is  held  upright.  The  other  is  a  working  glass  for  cases  of  exces- 
sive myopia.  It  is  a  metal  plate  pierced  with  stenopeic  openings 
in  the  direction  of  the  twelve  principal  meridians,  radiating  from 
around  the  pupil.  It  improves  the  sight  to  such  an  extent  that 
myopia  of  10  D  is  corrected  to  i  and — 4  D.  It  also  proves 
useful  in  irregular  astigmatism. 
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Public  Xurkish  Batbs  Xeeded.^ 


BY  CHARLES  H.  SHEPARD,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HE  action  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  in  appro- 
priating $30,000  for  applying  the  discovery  of  anti- 
toxine  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  encourages  the 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  the  public  mind  may  be 
quickened  to  recognize  its  opportunities  and  its  neces- 
sities in  other  and  broader  fields.  It  is  time  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  we  are  our  "  brother's  keeper, "  and  that  whatever  works 
harm  to  him  reacts  upon  ourselves.  This  action  of  the  health 
board  also  indicates  a  growth  in  public  sentiment  that  will  en- 
courage and  sustain  important  measures  for  the  public  welfare. 
It  is  a  moral  duty  as  well  as  a  principle  of  public  polity,  in  all 
civilized  countries,  to  protect  the  people  from  the  invasion  of  in- 
fectious disease,  and  it  would  be  very  short-sighted  to  stop  at 
mere  infection.  The  use  of  antitoxine  is  only  to  supply  a  tem- 
porary exigency.  It  does  not  purify  the  homes  of  the  people  or 
teach  them  to  take  better  care  of  their  bodies  or  sanitary  sur- 
roundings. We  need  something  to  uproot  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  when  this  is  secured,  it  will  be  found  that  many  other  dis- 
eases have  disappeared. 

The  Romans  understood  and  perfected  public  sanitary  works 
on  a  most  stupendous  scale,  as  is  witnessed,  among  other  things, 
by  their  aqueducts  for  bringing  pure  water  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
Magnificent  ruins  of  many  of  them  are  standing  to  day,  and  some 
of  them  are  in  use  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  known  that  in  India,  the  home  of  cholera,  the  city  of 
Calcutta  is  now  protected  from  epidemics  of  that  fearful  scourge 
by  the  supply  of  comparatively  pure  water  that  has  recently  been 
furnished  the  city. 

When  the  community  can  be  assured  of  pure  water  to  drink 
and  pure  food  to  eat,  with  proper  bathing  facilities,  the  enjoyment 
of  life  will  be  much  enhanced  and  its  length  prolonged. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Committee  on  National  Quarantine 

1  From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Read  in  the  Section  on 
State  Medicine,  at  the  Forty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  5  to  8,  1896. 
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of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  it  was  stated  that  "the 
most  certain  protection  of  this  or  any  other  country  against  the 
ravages  of  infectious  disease  lay  in  the  practice  of  internal  sani- 
tation." What  is  true  of  the  State  is  also  true  of  the  individual. 
The  more  cleanly  a  man's  habits,  and  the  purer  his  food  and 
drink,  the  less  liable  he  is  to  disease,  because  his  body  is  thereby 
rendered  naturally  immune  to  disease.  Whatever  our  theories  as 
to  prophylactic  measures  in  the  prevention  of  disease,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  barren  soil  for  the  growth  and  development  of  patho- 
genic germs  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  destruction  of  the 
germs  themselves,  though  eflForts  should  be  made  in  every  direc- 
tion for  the  elimination  of  all  diseases.  Various  theories  have 
been  oflfered  by  different  authorities  concerning  the  processes  and 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  body  in  consequence  of  artificial 
immunization,  but  the  scientific  controversy  regarding  it  has  not 
yet  been  settled.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  the  more  pure  and  active 
the  fluids  of  the  normal  living  body,  the  more  powerful  are  the 
bactericidal  properties  therof. 

There  is  at  present  a  revival  of  a  favorite  practice  of  the 
ancients,  and  that  is  their  system  of  bathing.  The  old  Roman 
baths,  which  are  identical  with  the  Turkish  baths  of  the  present 
day,  were  prominent  features  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Romans  and 
were  counted  among  their  choicest  privileges,  and  so  continued 
during  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity.  They  were  then 
carried  to  a  scale  of  perfection  never  surpassed.  The  baths  of 
Diocletian,  which  were  the  largest  ever  built  in  the  world,  were 
capable  of  accommodating  18,000  bathers  at  one  time. 

We  have  heretofore  maintained,  and  would  reiterate,  that  as 
one  of  the  great  sanitary  necessities  of  the  day,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  large  public  Turkish  baths,  as  a  preventive  of  disease,  should 
be  established  throughout  our  cities  at  public  expense,  placed 
under  medical  supervision,  with  admission  at  nominal  rates,  so 
that  the  poorest  individual  could  partake  of  their  advantages  with 
a  feeling  of  self-respect  in  paying  something  for  the  help  and 
comfort  to  be  derived  therefrom.  They  should  be  made  attrac- 
tive, and  thus  draw  people  from  demoralizing  enjoyments.  This 
would  react  on  the  social  life  of  the  community,  and  by  purifying 
the  people  would  purify  their  homes. 

We  support  public  schools,  and  compel  our  children  to  attend 
them.  With  more  propriety  could  we  furnish  public  Turkish 
baths,  and  insist  upon  every  man,  woman,  and  child  availing 
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themselves  of  their  luxuries  at  least  once  a  week.  The  physical 
is  of  greater  importance  than  the  mental ;  indeed,  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  State. 

Herein  would  wealth  have  a  royal  opportunity  to  consecrate 
itself  to  the  service  of  mankind.  The  endowment  of  public  baths 
was  among  the  most  noble  actions  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
Eight  hundred  of  those  institutions  adorned  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  they  supplied,  during  many  eventful  years,  almost 
the  only  medicine  to  a  people  distinguished  for  their  corporeal 
and  mental  vigor. 

Among  the  important  results  that  are  brought  about  by  the 
use  of  the  Turkish  bath  may  be  mentioned  (i)  a  perfect  cleansing 
of  the  external  body,  and  relief  from  any  undesirable  odor,  re- 
placing therefor  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  health  ;  (2)  a  purifi- 
cation of  the  blood  by  the  elimination  of  its  impurities  through 
the  surface  of  the  body  ;  (3)  an  equalization  of  the  circulation 
and  perfect  distribution  to  and  through  every  organ  and  tissue  of 
the  body,  however  remote  ;  (4)  the  speedy  elimination  of  blood- 
poison,  laying  the  foundation  for  (5)  increased  nutritive  changes 
throughout  the  whole  body  ;  (6)  a  relaxation  by  heat  of  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body,  and  thereby  relief  of  congestion,  whether  located 
in  the  lungs,  bowels,  or  other  organs  of  the  body,  or  in  the  mus- 
cular tissues,  as  shown  in  the  relief  from  rheumatism,  malaria, 
etc.  ;  (7)  absorption  of  exudates  and  inflammatory  products  ;  (8) 
better  ventilation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  placing  of  climatic  treat- 
ment on  a  scientific  basis  ;  (9)  greater  activity  of  the  secretions 
and  excretions  ;  (10)  the  prevention  and  the  eradication  of  the 
predisposition  to  disease  ;  (11)  strengthening  of  every  vital  organ, 
and  therefore  an  increase  of  vital  capacity. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  public  Turkish  baths  are  both 
manifold  and  important.    To  enumerate  but  a  few  of  them  : 

They  would  be  comparatively  inexpensive. 

They  would  lessen  the  cost  of  medication. 

They  would  prevent  the  spread  of  epidemics. 

They  would  render  extinct  many  classes  of  diseases. 

They  would  lessen  the  demand  for  stimulants  of  every  kind 
and  render  the  police  force  less  necessary. 

They  would  be  more  powerful  than  any  law  of  prohibition, 
because  they  would  be  more  attractive  than  the  saloons. 

They  would  reduce  the  expenses  of  hospitals  and  asylums. 

They  would  shorten  the  time  necessary  for  patients  to  remain 
in  such  institutions. 
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They  would  reduce  the  demand  for  hospitals,  so  that  what 
are  already  built  would  be  suflScient  for  a  generation  to  come. 

They  would  help  towards  the  refinement  of  the  community. 

They  would  vastly  prolong  the  average  of  the  life  of  the 
people. 

They  would  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  by  making  every- 
body healthier  and  happier. 

They  would  tend  to  render  the  cities  that  adopted  the  bath 
pre-eminent  among  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  and  be  an  example 
for  all  other  cities  to  follow. 

They  would  redound  to  the  honor  and  conduce  to  the  growth 
of  such  cities,  and  continually  increase  the  numbers  of  the  better 
elements  of  their  citizens. 

They  would  uplift  the  community  and  tend  to  develop  a 
superior  race  of  mankind,  as  handsome  as  were  the  Greek  models, 
and  as  powerful  as  ever  were  the  Romans. 

To  the  individual  the  Turkish  bath  is  the  perfection  of  sani- 
tary science,  and  to  the  nation  it  is  the  coming  blessing. 

These  few  reasons  but  imperfectly  state  the  great  need  and 
many  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  community  adopting 
the  practice  of  public  Turkish  baths. 


Poisonous  Effects  of  Borax. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  a  vast  number  of  preparations 
intended  for  the  cure  and  preservation  of  foods,  which  depend  for 
the  claim  advanced  upon  the  large  portion  of  sodium  biborate 
contained.  This  fact  has  led  Fere,  of  Paris,  who  has  had  consid- 
erable experience  with  the  drug  in  the  treatment  of  intractable 
cases  of  epilepsy,  to  investigate  its  physiological  action.  He  sev- 
eral times  found  it  necessary  to  give  large  doses  for  long  periods, 
and  frequently  met  with  persons  who  were  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  the  drug.  The  untoward  eflfects  were  loss  of  appetite,  suc- 
ceeded by  burning  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  buccal  dryness, 
and  eventually  nausea  and  vomiting.  Also  a  remarkable  dryness 
of  the  skin  was  produced,  which  not  only  favored,  but  in  several 
instances  caused  skin  maladies,  notably  eczema  ;  the  hair,  also, 
became  dry  and  fell  out,  threatening  complete  baldness.  The 
most  dangerous  result  of  the  use  of  sodium  biborate  is  its  power 
to  increase  kidney-disease,  or  to  convert  a  slight  renal  malady  into 
a  fatal  or  malignant  aflfection. — New  York  Medical  Times. 
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All  subscriptiouB  to  "  The  Annals  of  Hyoiknk"  are  taken  "  until  ordered  discou- 
tinued,"  and  uo  agent  has  authority  to  make  any  other  arrangement.  At  end  of  time  to 
which  subscription  has  been  paid  or  promised,  a  bill  for  a  year  in  advance,  with  return 
envelope,  is  sent,  and  if  journal  is  no  longer  wanted,  the  subscriber  should  mark 
"Discontinue"  on  the  bill  and  return  to  us.  A  failure  to  so  return  bill  is  considered  an 
order  to  continue. 

Communications  Solicited. 
We  are  always  anxious  to  receive  short  communications — 500  to  1000  words — on  prac- 
tical subjects  pertaining  to  hygiene.   To  any  one  sending  us  an  acceptable  article,  we  will 
forward  The  Annals  of  Hygiene  for  one  year  free. 


^hat  is  the  Destiny  of  Man  ? 

IF  he  keeps  his  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels  in  good  order  he 
will  not  lie  awake  at  nights  pondering  over  his  destiny,  yet, 
in  these  days  of  advanced  thought,  nearly  every  one  is  con- 
stantly fretting  and  fuming  about  his  destiny. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  such  reflections  give  not  evidence  so 
much  of  superior  intellect  as  of  inferior  vitality ;  the  normal 
brain  in  the  normal  body  responds  automatically  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  normal  surroundings  and  normal  actions  are  the  result ; 
the  healthy  man  does  not  worry  as  to  the  possible  result  of  his 
actions ;  he  does  that  which  he  feels  to  be  right  and  trusts  to 
Providence,  so  to  speak.  A  young  woman,  two  hours  after  the 
birth  of  her  first  child,  asked  us,  anxiously,  whether  she  would 
get  up  with  disordered  ovaries  ;  our  reply  was  that  if  she  would 
put  her  ovaries  out  of  her  brain,  the  chances  were  that  she  would 
have  no  trouble  with  them.  To  this  she  replied  that  so  many  of 
her  young  friends  referred  all  their  abdominal  aches,  pains,  and 
distress  to  the  birth  of  the  first  child.  Because,  we  answered, 
humanity  has  become  so  morbidly  introspective  that  the  ovaries 
and  womb  no  longer  remain  unconsciously  present  in  the  abdo- 
men, but  are  forced  into  conscious  prominence  in  the  brain. 

Our  mothers  did  not  even  know  that  they  had  ovaries,  our 
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daughters  talk  of  nothing  else.  This  is  all  wrong,  and  the  ten- 
dency which  it  typifies  is  wrong. 

What  we  want  is  less  cerebration  and  more  animal  health. 
"  Man's  destiny"  is  solved  by  the  man  who  has  good  health. 


Xrees  as  Rainmakers. 

Scientists  who  have  studied  the  situation  claim  that  an  oak- 
tree  of  average  size,  with  say  700,000  leaves,  lifts  into  the  air 
from  the  earth  about  123  tons  of  water  in  the  five  or  six  months 
in  which  it  displays  its  foliage,  says  the  Times-Star,  of  Cincin- 
nati. ]?rom  leaves  water  is  evaporated  and  formed  into  the 
clouds  which  supply  the  rain.  Doesn't  this  make  clear  the  neces- 
sity for  more  interest  in  arboriculture  in  this  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, which  is  now  suffering  from  a  drought  of  at  least  two  years' 
duration  ?  In  the  current  year  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  rain- 
fall amounting  to  more  than  ten  inches.  Such  prolonged 
droughts  have  never  been  known  since  an  official  record  of  the 
weather  has  been  kept.  The  fact  is  the  water  lifters  have  been 
cut  down  and  destroyed  in  the  Ohio  valley  until  the  situation 
has  become  serious.  The  apparent  alternative  now  is  to  either 
irrigate  or  restore  the  forests,  as  forests  have  been  restored  in 
many  parts  of  Europe. 


Hygiene  Pays. 

That  public  parks  in  cities  are  good  investments  from  a  san- 
itary stand-point  goes  without  saying.  That  they  are  also  profit- 
able as  a  pecuniary  investment  is  shown  in  a  recent  report  by 
J.  Clyde  Power,  landscape  engineer,  recommending  extensions  of 
the  park  system  in  Indianapolis.  He  cites  New  York  as  a  nota- 
ble instance  of  the  great  increase  of  value  accruing  to  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  parks.  In  1856  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  three 
wards  adjoining  Central  Park  was  ^20,429,565  ;  in  1873  it  was 
$236,081,515,  a  gain  in  seventeen  years  of  $215,651,950.  The  nat- 
ural average  increase  of  three  other  wards  in  the  city,  taken  from 
all  the  wards,  except  the  ones  adjoining  the  park,  showed  only 
$53,000,000,  making  the  earning  capacity  ofthe  park$i83,o8i,5i5. 
In  Brooklyn,  in  1864,  Prospect  Park,  515  acres,  was  acquired,  and 
the  increase  in  valuation  in  three  years  was  38  per  cent. 
35 


A  Cool  Bed. 

Those  who  sigh  for  cool  resting-places  in  warm  weather,  and 
yet  cannot  give  up  their  soft  beds,  can  gain  what  they  want  by 
laying  heavy  white  awning  canvas  under  the  sheet.  So  cooling 
is  the  effect  of  doing  so  that  those  who  try  it  will  be  obliged 
to  remove  it  on  a  cool  night. 


Sparrows  or  Rats? 

In  city  streets,  sparrows  are  the  most  active  scavengers  we 
could  have  for  their  size.  It  ought  to  be  more  generally  known 
that  as  the  sparrows  increase  in  cities  rats  decrease.  Rats  de- 
crease because  the  birds  leave  so  little  for  them  to  live  upon. 
Sparrows  or  rats,  which  shall  we  have  in  our  great  cities  ?  Spar- 
rows, by  all  means  ;  they  are  neither  dangerous  nor  unsightly 
like  the  rats,  and  do  a  better  work  than  the  rodents. 


Good  Xemper. 

Good  temper  ministers  to  success  in  all  undertakings  much 
more  largely  than  we  imagine.  It  gives  a  quiet  and  an  undis- 
turbed mind  favorable  to  concentration  of  energy.  How  can  one 
whose  feelings  are  continually  ruffled  and  whose  temper  is  roused 
to  irritability  or  anger  pursue  his  work  with  the  attention  it 
demands,  or  make  decisions  which  require  the  undivided  and 
earnest  use  of  all  his  faculties  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  essential 
to  success  than  the  full  command  of  the  powers  ;  but  ill-temper 
in  all  its  forms  makes  this  impossible. 


Xlie  Use  of  Carpets. 

Carpets  were  first  used  hundreds  of  years  ago  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Eastern  countries,  such  as  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  and 
Persia.  In  the  countries  named  they  form  the  chief  article  of 
furniture  found  in  all  ordinary  dwelling-houses.    The  manu- 
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facture  of  carpets  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  French  in  1589,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  In  England 
it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  carpets 
were  made  to  any  great  extent.  The  first  carpet  manufactory  in 
America  was  established  in  1791  at  Philadelphia.  A  Boston 
genius  named  E.  B.  Bigelow  invented  the  first  power-loom  for 
weaving  ingrain  carpets  ;  the  date  of  its  introduction  into  prac- 
tical use  was  1839.  At  the  present  day  carpet- making  is  an 
important  industry  of  the  United  States. 


New  Use  for  a  Bicycle. 

In  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  a  new  use  has  been  dis- 
covered for  the  bicycle.  The  captain  of  the  watch  makes  his 
rounds  within  the  prison  proper  through  the  main  corridors  on  a 
cycle.  The  distance  is  over  half  a  mile.  His  trips  are  swift  and 
noiseless,  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  keep  his  subordinates  on  the 
alert  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  as  there  is  no  telling  when 
he  may  bear  down  upon  them. 


Xo  Drive  away  Insects. 

Many  people  do  not  know  how  easily  they  can  protect  them- 
selves and  their  children  against  the  bites  of  mosquitoes  and 
other  insects.  Weak  carbolic  acid  sponged  on  the  skin  and  hair, 
and  in  some  cases  the  clothing,  will  drive  away  the  whole  tribe. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  horses  and  cattle  could  be  protected  in  the 
same  way  from  flies,  which  sometimes  nearly  madden  them. 


Orig^in  of  tlie  Cocktail. 

The  most  remarkable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
"cocktail,"  according  to  the  New  York  Press,  comes  from  an 
ancient  print.  The  old  doctors  had  a  practice  of  treating  certain 
diseases  of  the  throat  with  a  pleasant  liquor,  applied  with  the 
tip  end  of  a  long  feather  plucked  from  a  cock's  tail.  They 
finally  began  to  use  this  preparation  as  a  gargle,  and  the  name 
cocktail  clung  to  it.  The  gargle  gave  way  to  an  appetizer,  and 
the  appetizer  to  a  mixture  of  bitters,  vermouth,  and  liquor,  that 
is  still  in  occasional  demand. 
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Inequality. 

By  actual  measurement  of  fifty  skeletons  the  right  arm  and 
left  leg  have  been  found  to  be  lonj^er  in  twenty  three,  the  left  arm 
and  right  leg  in  six,  the  limbs  on  the  right  longer  than  those  on 
the  left  in  four,  and  in  the  remainder  the  inequality  of  the  limbs 
was  varied.  Only  seven  out  of  seventy  skeletons  measured,  or 
lo  per  cent.,  had  limbs  of  equal  length. 


Boards  or  Health  and  Cemeteries. 

A  law  was  passed  in  New  Jersey,  which  was  approved  March 
5,  1896,  that  provides  that  no  new  cemetery  shall  hereafter  be 
established,  nor  shall  any  cemetery  now  existing  be  enlarged, 
or  any  lands  not  now  used  for  cemetery  purposes  be  used  for  such 
purposes  in  cities  of  the  first  class  in  that  State  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  common  council  and  board  of  health  of  such  city,  to 
be  expressed  by  resolution  and  the  approval  thereof  by  the 
mayor  of  such  city. 


Quarantine  in  Diplitlierla. 

An  outbreak  of  diphtheria  occurred  recently  in  the  village 
of  New  Matamoras.  Cases  developed  in  a  short  time.  The 
board  of  health  promptly  adopted  strict  measures  to  prevent  fur- 
ther spread  of  the  disease.  The  houses  containing  cases  of  the 
disease  were  placed  under  strict  quarantine.  Guards  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  disease  was  treated  as  though  it  were  small-pox. 
Two  cases  developed  in  houses  already  quarantined,  but  so  far, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  weeks,  no  new  homes  have  been  invaded. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  frequently  reported  and  demonstrate 
the  utility  of  such  measures.  In  many  of  our  cities  and  villages 
quarantine  consists  simply  in  placarding  the  patient's  house  and 
prohibiting  children  in  the  family  from  going  to  school.  Adult 
members  of  the  family  come  and  go,  with  little  or  no  precautions 
against  carrying  the  disease.  This  should  be  stopped.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  patient  can  be  properly  isolated, — that  is,  placed 
in  a  room  entirely  cut  oflf  from  the  other  parts  of  the  house, — and 
a  nurse  installed  who  does  not  come  in  contact  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  it  may  be  permissible  to  allow  the  bread-win- 
ner to  continue  his  labor  ;  but  unless  such  precautions  are  taken, 
all  the  inmates  of  a  house  containing  diphtheria  should  be  quar- 
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antined.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  for  all  would  be  to  have  tie 
members  of  the  family,  who  are  engaged  in  business  or  at  labor, 
leave  home  until  danger  of  carrying  the  disease  to  others  has 
passed. — Ohio  Sanitary  Bulletin. 


London  Ice  Cream. 

According  to  the  British  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine  the 
ice  cream  sold  by  London  street  peddlers,  when  examined  by  a 
microscope,  shows  the  presence  of  bedbugs,  bugs'  legs,  fleas, 
straw,  hair,  coal  dust,  wooden  and  linen  fibre,  tobacco,  epithelial 
scales,  and  muscular  tissue.  Even  the  microscopical  examina- 
tion, however,  is  delectable  compared  with  the  results  of  bacterio- 
logical studies.  These  reveal  in  street-barrow  ice  cream  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  7,000,000  microbes  per  cubic  centimetre,  while 
the  icecream  of  the  shops  has  only  1,000,000  per  cubic  centi- 
metre. The  character  of  the  micro-organisms  is  extremely  mixed. 
There  are  the  bacteria  coli  commune,  besides  spirillae  and  putre- 
factive microbes  of  various  kinds. 


Dig^estion  and  Assimilation. 

It  has  been  very  truly  remarked  that  the  value  of  a  food 
article  depends  not  at  all  upon  the  proportion  of  "elements" 
which  may  be  discovered  therein  by  chemical  analysis,  but  on 
the  amount  which  can  be  extracted  therefrom  by  the  laboratory 
of  human  digestion,  and  with  the  least  effort  and  delay  be  taken 
up  to  rebuild  the  wasting  tissues.  These  qualities  make  the 
milk  and  the  oyster,  though  neither  shows  a  high  percentage,  so 
valuable.  The  former  contains  all  the  elements  which  go  to  sus- 
tain life,  in  condition  to  be  readily  taken  up  and  assimilated. 
TUit  to  this  end — and  it  is  the  one  fact  which  many  people  do  not 
understand — only  small  quantities  should  be  taken  at  a  time, — 
that  is,  the  supply  required  should  be  administered  gradually. 
The  young  of  all  animals  are  by  nature  obliged  to  obtain  their 
milk  food  slowly,  giving  their  digestive  powers  a  chance  ade- 
quately to  do  their  work  ;  and  the  lesson  holds  good  for  adults 
who  .seek  nourishment  from  the  like  material.  The  oyster,  in  its 
raw  state,  is  practically  self-digesting,  but  when  over-cooked  it 
becomes  not  only  distasteful  to  the  palate,  but  also  slow  and  hard 
of  digestion.    The  substance  of  all  logic  in  the  matter  is,  simply, 
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that  for  every  day  life  an  adequate  supply  of  plain  food,  well- 
cooked,  taken  at  regular  intervals,  and  under  the  right  condition 
furnishes  the  only  sure  foundation  for  a  healthy  activity  of  body 
and  of  mind. — Good  HoHsekeepivg. 


Substitute  for  Yellow  Pliospliorus  in  tlie  Manufac- 
ture of  Matclics. 

Gurowitz  announced  at  the  meeting  of  the  K.  K.  Ges.  der 
Aerzte  of  Vienna,  May  15,  that  he  had  discovered  a  substitute 
for  the  dangerous  yellow  phosphorus  in  matches,  which  is  per- 
fectly harmless,  is  easily  applied  to  wooden  and  wax  matches, 
lights  on  any  rough  surface,  and  has  a  very  high  self-light-made 
by  melting  together  sulphur  and  red  phosphorus.  The  substance 
thus  formed  can  be  pulverized  without  danger  and  the  other  in- 
gredients are  entirely  harmless.  The  members  of  the  board  of 
health  were  so  pleased  with  their  investigation  of  it  that  they  at 
once  petitioned  the  government  to  forbid  henceforth  the  use  of 
the  poisonous  phosphorus  altogether. —  Wiener  klinische  Ritnd- 
schaii,  May  24. 


Scarlet  Fever  in  an  Old  lUetter. 

A  fresh  warning  comes  from  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Health, 
in  a  sporadic  case  of  scarlet  fever  reported  from  the  city  of  Rock 
Rapids.  The  mother  of  the  patient  had  received,  a  year  before, 
a  letter  from  her  sister,  whom  she  had  intended  to  visit  during 
the  holidays  of  1894,  warning  her  not  to  come,  as  the  writer's 
children  were  then  sick  with  scarlet  fever.  One  day  in  last  De- 
cember the  mother  was  looking  over  some  old  letters  and  the 
children  were  around  her.  When  this  letter  was  reached  the 
little  girl  exclaimed,  "There  is  auntie's  letter,"  and  proceeded 
to  open  it  out  and  held  it  some  little  time.  Three  days  later 
the  infection  did  its  work. — Exchange. 


Infant  Feeding. 

Dr.  Qh&n&y  {Occidenial  Medical  7z'w«)  believes  that  mothers 
usually  feed  their  babies  too  often.  At  first  the  interval  should 
be  about  one  and  a  half  hours  ;  at  six  weeks  given  food  every 
two  hours  ;  three  months  at  every  three  hours  ;  at  six  months  give 
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every  four  hours,  and  keep  that  interval  from  then  on.  As  to  the 
manner  of  feeding,  he  says,  we  have  all  seen  failures  in  infant 
feeding,  not  due  to  quality,  quantity,  or  irregularity,  but  caused 
by  bolting  the  food.  We  cannot  do  so  ourselves  without  suflFer- 
ing  thereby.  The  baby  is  usually  given  the  bottle  and  literally 
"swills"  its  contents  down,  a  whole  bottleful,  which  is  the 
source,  usually,  of  the  indigestion.  The  nurse  or  mother 
should  handle  the  bottle  and  allow  the  baby  fifteen  minutes 
to  drink  what  may  be  in  it. 


Common  Sense  -versus  Desire. 

The  cheap  restaurant  started  by  the  Clark  Thread  Company 
of  Newark,  for  the  benefit  of  its  employes,  has  been  abandoned 
because  the  employes  failed  to  patronize  it.  The  restaurant  was 
started  last  fall,  and  was  run  at  a  loss  for  seven  or  eight  months. 
During  the  winter  the  patronage  was  encouraging,  but  when 
warm  weather  came  the  trade  diminished.  The  object  of  the 
restaurant  was  to  encourage  the  operatives,  and  the  girls  espe- 
cially, to  eat  sustaining  and  wholesome  food  prepared  in  a  scientific 
manner,  but  the  young  women  resented  the  absence  of  crullers, 
doughnuts,  and  pie,  and  sneered  at  the  nourishing  stews,  ''oups, 
etc.  The  prices  were  very  low  and  the  quality  of  the  food  was 
of  the  best,  while  there  was  considerable  variety.  The  absence 
of  pie  and  cake  doomed  the  enterprise,  however.  Some  practical 
instruction  in  physiology  in  our  public  schools  might  avail  to 
correct  such  mistakes. 


Hereditary  Drunkenness. 

Professor  Pellman,  of  Bonn  University,  Germany,  has  made 
a  special  study  of  hereditary  drunkenness.  He  has  taken  certain 
individual  cases,  a  generation  or  two  back,  and  has  traced  the 
careers  of  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren  in  all 
parts  of  the  present  German  empire  until  he  has  been  able  to  pre- 
sent tabulated  biographies  of  the  hundreds  descended  from  some 
original  drunkard.  The  last  person  whom  Professor  Pellman 
has  immortalized  thus  in  medical  literature  is  Frau  Ada  Jurke. 
She  was  born  in  1740,  and  she  was  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  and  a 
tramp  for  the  last  forty  years  of  her  life,  which  ended  in  1800. 
Her  descendants  have  numbered  834,  of  whom  709  have  been 
traced  in  local  records  from  youth  to  death  by  Professor  Pellman. 
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Of  the  709,  he  found  106  were  born  out  of  wedlock.  There 
were  142  beggars,  and  64  more  who  lived  from  charity.  Of  the 
women,  181  led  disreputable  lives.  There  were  in  this  family  76 
convicts,  7  of  whom  were  sentenced  for  murder.  In  seventy-five 
years  this  one  family  rolled  up  a  big  bill  of  costs  in  almshouses, 
trial  courts,  prisons,  and  correctional  institutions.  Professor 
Pellman  says  this  bill,  which  the  authorities  of  Germany,  and, 
therefore,  the  tax-payers  have  paid,  has  been,  at  least,  5,000,000 
marks,  or  about  $1,250,000. — Medical  News. 


Colds. 

Dr.  ly.  Duncan  Bulkley  finds  (^Medical  Record,  January  18) 
that  sodium  bicarbonate,  given  in  twenty-  to  thirty-grain  doses, 
in  two  or  three  ounces  of  water,  every  half-hour  for  three  doses, 
with  a  fourth  dose  in  another  hour,  will  usually  promptly  abort 
a  "cold."  At  the  end  of  two  to  four  hours,  if  the  symptoms 
persist,  this  course  may  be  repeated.  This  treatment  is,  of  course, 
not  so  eflScacious  after  a  "  cold"  is  well  established.  This  treat- 
ment is  based  upon  the  theory  that  an  acid  condition  of  the  .sys- 
tem irritates  the  terminal  endings  of  the  nerves  in  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  and  deranges  the  capillary  circulation. 
While  the  theory  lacks  facts  to  prove  it,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  method  of  treating  a  cold  will  prove  very  useful. 


Ireland's  Oldest  Woman. 

The  oldest  woman  in  Ireland  has  seen  more  years  than  her 
name  would  indicate.  She  is  in  the  Union  Hospital,  in  Strokes- 
town,  County  Roscommon,  Ireland.  Just  now  she  is  in  her 
1 12th  year,  and  is  known  still  as  Kitty  Reynolds. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  her  age.  A  couple  of  giddy  young 
things  who  are  also  in  the  hospital,  and  who  are  90  and  95  years 
old,  respectively,  remember  distinctly  that  Kitty  Reynolds  was  a 
fully-matured  woman  when  they  were  mere  infants.  Kitty,  as 
she  is  called  by  every  one,  remembers  clearly  many  incidents  of 
the  rebellion  of  '98,  which  she  tells  with  considerable  power  of 
description. 

Her  brain  is  still  active  and  her  intellect  unimpaired.  She 
can't  hear  quite  as  well  as  she  used  to  half  a  century  or  so  ago. 
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but  her  eyes  are  still  as  quick  and  keen  as  ever.  She  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  she  can  thread  a  needle  quicker  than  fledglings 
of  50. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Father  Mathew  began  his  crusade  for 
temperance,  she  became  one  of  his  disciples,  and  since  that  time 
has  never  tasted  alcohol  in  any  form.  So  firm  was  she  in  that 
determination  that  only  a  short  while  ago,  when  in  a  precarious 
condition  because  of  an  attack  of  influenza,  she  refused  to  take 
stimulants  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  her  physician. 


Scbools  and  Disease,— a  Model  Preventive  System. 

Dr.  lycslie  McKenzie,  the  health  officer  for  the  borough  of 
L,eith,  refers  in  his  annual  report  for  1895  to  the  system  followed 
in  the  town  for  the  better  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infectious 
disease  by  the  agency  of  schools.  Each  day  an  official  of  the 
School  Board  of  L,eith  calls  upon  the  health  officer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  hints  of  infectious  cases  notified  to  him  and 
then  proceeds  to  distribute  particulars  to  the  different  masters 
whose  schools  are  interested  in  the  cases,  with  the  view  of  at  once 
securing  the  absence  from  school  of  all  children  from  an  infected 
house  until  the  house  has  been  declared  to  be  disinfected,  etc., 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  health  officer  or  some  medical  practi- 
tioner. Head-masters  also  notify  to  the  school  board  all  cases  of 
sickness  coming  to  their  knowledge,  and  thereupon  similar  steps 
are  taken.  The  system  is  modelled  on  that  obtaining  at  Glasgow, 
and  gives  satisfaction.  Given  the  strict  carrying  out  of  the  plan 
it  ought  to  succeed. — British  Medical  Jotirttal. 


Dang'ers  from  Sewas;e  Farms. 

An  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  village  of  Wycombe 
Marsh,  England,  which  seems  directly  traceable  to  the  pollution 
of  a  river  by  the  effluent  from  a  sewage  farm,  leads  Hospital^  June 
20,  to  conclude,  first,  that  sewage  farming  demands  a  high  degree 
of  skill  and  care  in  order  that  non-poisonous  effluents  only  may 
be  turned  into  running  streams  ;  and,  second,  that  village  wells 
which  are  in  any  close  contiguity  to  sewage  farms  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  closed,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  water  obtained  else- 
where. Civilization  must  get  rid  of  its  sewage  ;  and  sewage 
farms,  when  scientifically  and  conscientiously  marngtd,  are  ex- 
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cellent  methods  of  sewage  disposal.  But  it  is'probable  that  in  no 
long  time  they  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  competent  periodical 
inspection  by  a  sanitary  authority  in  order  that  such  calamities 
as  that  which  has  overtaken  Wycombe  Marsh,  may,  as  they 
ought  to,  become  impossible. 


A  Xew  Black-Board. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  black-board  being 
unsanitary  that  a  novelty  is  worth  mentioning.  This  is  made  on 
the  following  principle  :  A  sheet  of  ground  glass,  of  suitable 
size,  is  set  into  a  very  firm,  thin  frame.  This  frame  is  hinged,  so 
as  to  swing  into  another  frame  attached  to  the  wall.  This  sta- 
tionary portion  is  fitted  with  a  black-board,  covered  with  black 
canton  flannel,  velveteen,  or  serge,  velveteen  giving  the  best 
effect.  When  the  swinging  glass  is  pushed  firmly  into  the  frame 
it  presses  on  the  velveteen  backing.  The  ground  surface  is,  of 
course,  outside.  This  makes  a  black-board  that  may  be  used 
either  for  crayons  or  lead-pencil,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  is 
also  a  white  back,  which  may  be  used.  This  forms  an  admirable 
surface  for  colored  crayons.  If  it  is  necessary  to  copy  or  practise 
in  geometrical  designs  or  flowers,  sheets  of  paper  containing 
them  are  placed  between  the  backing  and  the  glass,  the  outlines 
showing  through  perfectly.  This  board  has  many  advantages, 
and  will  probably  be  widely  adopted. 


The  Prevention  of  Caisson  Disease. 

According  to  the  Medical  News  the  prophylaxis  of  this  affec- 
tion, or  chain  of  symptoms,  has  been  the  subject  of  experimental 
investigation  in  France.  M.  Hersent,  a  civil  engineer,  expresses 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  large  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  past  has 
been  due  to  the  rapid  variations  in  the  degree  of  compression 
brought  about  by  ignorance  or  carelessness.  He  found  that  dogs 
could  endure,  without  danger,  a  pressure  of  seventy-five  to  eighty 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  for  as  much  as  five  hours,  provided 
that  twenty-five  minutes  were  occupied  in  gradually  producing 
the  amount  of  compression  and  one  and  a  half  hours  in  "  decom- 
pression,' '  a  uniform  temperature  being  maintained.  Practically 
the  same  experiments,  with  perhaps  a  more  gradual  change  in 
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the  pressure,  were  carefully  made  upon  workmen,  with  only  a 
little  lassitude,  lumbago,  and  slight  prickling  sensations  to  the 
surface  resulting.  It  was  thus  demonstrated  that  without  over- 
taxing the  workmen  they  can  labor  uninterruptedly  for  four 
hours  or  more  under  a  pressure  of  seventy- five  pounds  or  more, 
— that  is  to  say,  at  150  to  175  feet  below  sea  level,  on  condition 
that  they  should  experience  a  very  slow  compression  and  "  decom- 
pression," and  that  the  temperature  be  uniformly  maintained. — 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 


Xlie  Hygienic  Importance  of  Ligflit. 

Aside  from  its  influence  in  other  directions,  light  has  a  very 
important  action  as  a  disinfectant,  as  shown  by  W.  Krause.  It 
has  a  destructive  influence  on  living  bacteria,  the  intensity  of  its 
action  being  dependent  on  the  amount  of  oxygen  present.  With 
increased  intensity  of  light  comes  increased  disinfecting  power. 
It  does  not  act  by  reason  of  any  heating  influence,  although  the 
eflfect  is  greater  the  higher  the  temperature.  The  greater  the 
relative  number  of  bacteria,  the  slower  appears  the  action  of  the 
light  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  and  the  medium  in  which  they 
exist  has  considerable  influence  on  the  result.  Liquid  media 
containing  complex  nitrogenous  substances  are  so  altered  by  the 
influence  of  light  that  they  take  on  antiseptic  properties  against 
bacteria.  This  change  ensues  under  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
pheric oxygen,  and  is  manifest  so  much  the  more  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  light  and  duration  of  exposure. — American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 


Chronic  Poisoning:  lay  Carbon  Disulptiide. 

Dr.  Stadelmann,  physician  to  the  City  Hospital,  recently  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Verein  fiir  innere  Medicin  to  certain  peculiar 
symptoms  observed  in  workmen  employed  in  india-rubber  fac- 
tories, and  he  showed  three  patients  who,  after  having  worked 
for  some  weeks  in  those  factories,  were  seized  with  giddiness, 
headache,  tremors,  drowsiness,  loss  of  energy,  and  gradual  impair- 
ment of  vision.  One  of  them,  a  man  aged  28  years,  complained 
of  xanthopsia,  and  objects  moving  in  the  street  appeared  to  him 
as  if  seen  through  a  cloud  ;  he  also  had  painful  contractions  of 
the  muscles  and  an  increasing  difficulty  in  walking  or  even  in 
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standing.  Another  patient  suffered  from  stammering  and  fear  of 
walking  in  the  dark,  and  a  further  remarkable  symptom  was 
anesthesia  of  certain  portions  of  the  skin.  All  these  phenomena 
were  due  to  carbon  disulphide  liberated  in  the  factories,  and  they 
are  quite  characteristic,  although  only  a  small  number  of  such 
cases  has  been  reported  up  to  the  present  time.  Some  patients 
declared  that  their  food  had  a  sulphurous  taste,  and  in  grave 
cases  insanity  ensued.  Preventive  measures  had  obviously  been 
neglected,  and  Dr.  Stadelmann  thinks  special  regulations  very 
necessary  for  india-rubber  factories.  Workmen  showing  the 
symptoms  above  described  ought  to  be  at  once  removed  from  the 
unwholesome  atmosphere. 

Relief  of  Thirst  and  Dryness  of  Moutli. 

Thirst  and  great  dryness  of  the  mouth  in  sickness  is  often 
relieved  by  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  gum  arabic,  beaten  thor- 
oughly with  a  couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  glycerin,  to  which  is 
added  a  glass  of  cold  water  and  enough  lemonade  to  make  the 
mixture  palatable.  The  mixture  may  be  taken  freely,  with  great 
relief  to  the  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  thirst. — New  York  Medical 
Tivies. 


Difierence  in  the  Death-Rate  between  the  Sexes,— 
Curious  Statistics. 

Some  curious  statistics  have  recently  been  compiled  by 
various  authorities  to  show  the  different  death-rate  between  the 
sexes.  While  these  calculations  have  been  carried  on  by  differ- 
ent persons,  they  all  show  practically  the  same  results.  Tables 
made  up  from  Massachusetts  census  reports,  covering  a  period 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  show  that  from  birth  to  10 
years  of  age  the  male  death-rate  is  in  excess  of  the  female. 
From  10  to  40  the  female  death-rate  is  in  excess  of  the  male,  while 
the  next  ten  years  the  rate  is  about  the  same.  From  50  to  60  the 
percentage  of  deaths  is  the  largest  with  the  males,  while  beyond 
that  time  the  excess  is  with  the  females.  Among  insurance  com- 
panies men  over  50  are  regarded  as  better  risks  than  women  of 
that  age,  and  a  strong  man  of  50 is  preferred  as  a  risk  to  an  equally 
strong  woman  of  45. 

Dr.  J.  M.  French  calculates  that  out  of  1,000,000  persons 
born,  511,745  are  males  and  488,255  are  females,  making  an  ex- 
cess of  4.81  per  cent,  of  males.  Of  this  number  he  estimates  that 
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83,719  males,  and  65,744  females  die  during  tbe  first  year,  which 
would  reduce  the  per  cent,  of  excess  of  males  to  1.3 1.  At  8  years 
of  age  the  per  cent,  of  excess  has  been  reduced  to  i  per  cent. 
From  then  to  18  years  of  age  the  male  excess  increases  to  1.18, 
at  39  to  2.0S,  while  at  50  the  excess  has  declined  to  0.93  per  cent. 
At  53  the  number  is  equal. 

It  is  believed  to  be  proved  by  statistics  that  while  more 
women  than  men  reach  old  age,  there  are  more  men  than  women 
who  reach  the  century  mark.  In  Massachusetts,  between  1880 
and  1890,  there  were  203  deaths  of  persons  over  100  years  of  age, 
and  of  these  153  were  men  and  50  were  women. 

Thus  it  seems  that  while  more  males  than  females  are  born 
and  while  more  males  die  between  certain  ages,  the  percentage  is 
yet  in  favor  of  the  males.  The  fact  that  men  go  to  sea  and  to 
war;  that  they  engage  in  more  hazardous  vocations  than  women, 
and  are  more  exposed  is  urged  as  an  explanation  for  the  greater 
death-rate  between  certain  ages.  The  fact  also  that  women  suffer 
from  want  of  exercise,  impure  air,  and  faulty  modes  of  dress  is 
cited  to  show  why  more  women  than  men  die  at  some  ages. 


A  Boil  on  the  Xose. 

A  boil  on  the  end  of  the  nose  is  painful  even  though  small 
and  seemingly  ludicrous,  because  the  skin  is  not  only  as  thick  and 
tough  as  that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  also  because  there  is  very 
little  tissue  intervening  between  it  and  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  as 
we  all  know  who  have  tried  to  dissect  these  small  muscles  of  the 
nose.  An  ordinary  poultice,  therefore,  will  not  be  of  any  avail, 
because  no  further  swelling  can  be  obtained  in  this  locality  to 
relieve  the  pressure,  and,  consequently,  a  poultice  which  will 
shrink  the  parts  is  indicated,  and  such  a  one  is  a  raw  cranberry, 
crushed,  laid  over  the  boil  or  pimple,  and  kept  in  place  with  a 
daub  of  stiff  boiled  starch.  Try  it,  and  you  will  find  it  to  relieve 
the  excruciating  pain  within  a  short  time,  and  cure  the  trouble 
in  twenty-four  hours. — Dr.  Carl  Seller. 


Match-IMaking:  and  Hygfiene  in  France. 

Of  late  years  cases  of  phosphoric  necrosis  requiring  surgical 
treatment  have  become  relatively  infrequent  in  the  various  French 
establishments  devoted  to  match-making,— two  in  1890,  none  in 
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1891,  three  in  1892,  seven  in  1893,  and  three  in  1894.  vSince 
1894.  every  workman  presenting  the  slightest  sign  of  phosphoric 
poisoning  is  reported  by  the  medical  attendant  as  affected  with 
incipient  necrosis.  The  sufferer  is  then  at  once  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  factory  and  subjected  to  appropriate  treatment, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  open  air,  until  the  absorbed  phosphorus 
has  been  eliminated.  During  this  period,  and  pending  complete 
convalescence,  the  patient  receives  an  allowence  for  his  family. 
In  1894  fourteen  workmen,  of  whom  thirteen  came  from  the  fac- 
tory at  Pantin,  were  found  to  be  more  or  less  affected  ;  but  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  1895  the  number  rose  to  twenty-five,  no 
fewer  than  twenty-four  being  employed  in  the  above-mentioned 
establishment.  The  amount  expended  on  sanitary  improvements, 
in  workshops  and  the  provision  of  hygienic  appliances,  together 
with  the  overgrowing  allocations  to  industrial  institutes,  has  now 
attained  to  the  grand  total  of  1,200,000  francs. 


A  Valuable  Reminder. 

A  small  church  was  sadly  in  need  of  general  repairs,  and  a 
meeting  was  being  held  in  it  with  a  view  to  raising  funds  for  that 
purpose.  The  minister  having  said  that  to  do  the  work  thor- 
oughly $500  would  be  required,  a  very  wealthy  (and  equally 
stingy)  member  of  the  congregation  rose  and  said  he  would  give 
one  dollar  to  the  list. 

Just  as  he  sat  down,  however,  a  lump  of  plaster  fell  from  the 
ceiling  and  hit  him  on  the  head,  whereupon  he  rose  up  hastily 
and  called  out  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  ;  he  would  give  $50. 
This  was  too  much  for  an  enthusiast  present,  who,  forgetful  of 
everything,  called  out  fervently, — 

"Oh,  Lord,  hit  him  again  !" 


Plants  Growing:  under  tlie  microscope. 

This  is  something  that  we  read  of  in  most  books  on  the 
microscope,  and,  although  it  is  not  by  any  means  true  plant 
growth,  it  is  very  curious  and  beautiful.  Procure  a  little  collo- 
mia  seed,  which  may  be  had  from  seedsmen.  Take  one  of  the 
seeds,  and,  with  a  razor  or  very  sharp  knife,  cut  off  a  very  thin 
slice.  Lay  this  slice  on  a  slip  of  glass  (an  ordinary  slide),  cover 
it  with  a  thin  glass  cover,  and,  the  microscope  being  in  a  vertical 
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position,  lay  it  on  the  stage.  If  you  wish  to  incline  the  micro- 
scope, you  must  use  a  square  glass  cover  and  not  a  round  one, 
and  hold  the  cover  to  its  place  by  means  of  a  very  fine  rubber 
ring.  Now,  bring  the  thin  slice  of  seed  into  focus,  and  then 
apply  a  drop  of  water  to  the  edge  of  the  glass.  The  water  will 
penetrate  between  the  glasses  and  moisten  the  seed,  which  will 
at  once  throw  out  a  very  large  number  of  spiral  fibres,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  veritable  germination.  Beginners  will  find  it 
easier  to  perform  this  experiment  if  one  will  apply  the  water 
while  the  other  looks  through  the  instrument.  A  single  drop  is 
enough. 


Appropriate  Diseases. 

The  coal-dealer  died  of  colitis, 

The  twine-maker  had  the  cord-ee, 
The  farmer's  attack  of  oat-itis 

And  rye-ueck  was  paiuful  to  see  ; 
The  wheelman  went  blind  with  cyclitis, 

The  bridge-builder  suffered  from  piles, 
The  servant  girl  had  Sal-pingitis, 

And  the  cook  was  all  covered  in  biles. 

— Southern  Medical  Record. 


I^ong-I^ived  Americans. 

This  Western  Hemisphere  has  many  sorts  of  climate,  but 
they  all  have  in  common  this  encouragement,  in  exceptional 
cases  it  is  true,  to  great  age.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  ex- 
ceedingly variable  and  violent  climate  of  some  regions  of  our 
country  is  hostile  to  long  life.  But  if  we  study  the  matter  in 
view  of  multitudes  of  instances,  we  see  that  it  is  not  climate,  or 
even  hardship,  that  shortens  life  in  the  United  States,  for  in- 
stance, but  that  it  is  worry  and  care,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
furious  pace  at  which  we  try  to  live.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
defend  the  climate  of  New  England,  and  yet  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  have  attained  a  great  age  in  it  is  positive  proof  that  the 
climate  is  not  altogether  in  fault  for  mortality.  It  is  probable 
that  the  record  would  be  very  diSerent  if  we  paid  as  much  un- 
worried  attention  to  growing  old  as  we  have  to  fighting  Indians, 
subduing  forests,  making  money,  and  getting  ahead  of  our 
neighbors.  We  are  still  as  a  nation  very  young,  some  physical 
conditions  have  been  against  us,  and  there  has  not  yet  been  time 
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enough  to  spare  to  show  what  the  country  can  do  for  us  in  the 
way  of  longevity.  In  New  Kngland  there  are  less  than  three 
lives  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  Among  the  Pilgrim 
records  at  Plymouth  is  a  letter  from  Peregrine  White,  who  was 
born  on  the  "  Mayflower"  when  it  lay  in  Provincetown, — the  first 
white  child  born  in  New  England.  Following  that  is  a  letter 
from  an  estimable  Pilgrim  deacon,  who  lived  to  be  io6  years  old, 
and  who  testifies  that  he  knew  Peregrine  White.  Following  this 
is  a  letter  from  a  lady  still  living,  at  the  age  of  92,  who  says  that 
she  remembers  the  aged  deacon  of  106  years.  Thus  less  than 
three  lives  take  us  back  to  the  landing  and  to  the  Rock,  which 
is  almost  as  mysterious  as  the  aerolite,  or  black  stone,  in  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca,  since  it  is  like  no  other  piece  of  granite  on  the 
Massachusetts  coast.  It  may  be  mortifying  to  see  that  we  as  a 
nation  have  no  greater  antiquity  than  this,  but  the  efforts  of 
three  persons  to  cover  it  is  encouraging. 

But  it  is  in  other  regions  of  the  continent  that  we  must  at 
present  look  for  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  the  New  World 
for  producing  old  people.  Well  authenticated  are  cases  of  Mission 
Indians  in  Southern  California,  who  reached  the  ages  of  120, 
130,  and  140  years.  In  that  equable  region  all  the  great  func- 
tions of  nature  go  on  with  regularity,  so  as  to  induce  a  long  run- 
ning of  the  machine.  But  besides  this,  these  old  men  were  prob- 
ably free  from  care,  from  religious  doubts  and  scepticism,  and 
political  worry  and  ambition,  and  it  is  testified  that  they  were 
simple  in  their  habits,  temperate,  and  even  abstemious,  drinking 
only  water  and  eating  but  little  corn,  which  they  fitted  for  diges- 
tion by  the  vigorous  action  of  their  own  grinders.  Lieutenant 
Gibbons  found  in  a  village  in  Peru  100  persons  over  the  age  of 
100,  and  either  he  or  another  credible  explorer  there  reports 
another  man  aged  140.  He  was  a  very  temperate  man,  ate  his 
food  cold,  and  never  ate  meat  except  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
In  the  highlands  of  South  America  the  habit  of  old  age  is  a  long- 
established  one.  In  Ecuador  centenarians  are  common.  The 
census  of  1864  found  in  the  town  of  Pilaguin,  11,000  feet  above 
sea -level,  about  2000  inhabitants,  among  whom  were  100  over  70 
years  of  age,  30  who  were  115.  Not  many  years  ago  there  were 
about  80,  II  over  90,  5  over  100,  and  i  died  in  Ambato,  a  woman 
named  N.  Cucalou,  who  was  114,  and  one  Don  Jose  Sota,  aged 
120.  In  the  year  1840,  in  the  town  of  Banos,  died  old  Morales, 
a  vigorous  carpenter  to  the  end  of  his  life,  who  was  ■v^ell  cn  in  ytajs 
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and  the  steward  of  the  Jesuits  wlien  they  were  expelled  from 
their  property  in  1767.  lu  1838  a  witness  in  a  judicial  trial  was 
proved  to  be  140  years  old,  having  been  born  on  the  night  of  the 
great  earthquake  which  destroyed  the  old  town  of  Ambato  in 
1698.  How  much  longer  this  man  lived,  who  was  cradled  by  an 
earthquake,  is  not  yet  reported.  Mexico,  notwithstanding  its 
revolutions,  is  equally  favorable  to  longevity.  In  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz  there  died  a  man  in  1893  who  was  137  years  old. 
That  he  was  carried  off  prematurely  we  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose, for  at  Teluca,  where  register  is  oflBcially  and  carefully  kept, 
there  died  only  a  few  years  ago  a  man  aged  \^2. ~- Harper' s 
Magazine. 


Diplitlieria  from  a  I^ock  of  Hair. 

On  June  29  was  called  to  a  case  of  well-developed  diph- 
theria, the  victim  being  a  young  woman  24  years  of  age,  writes 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Young,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Daily 
Lancet.  Upon  investigation  she  could  recall  no  exposure  to  the 
disease,  but  after  a  moment's  thought  answered,  "unless  it  came 
from  a  lock  of  hair."  She  then  went  on  to  detail  how  a  certain 
child  died  with  diphtheria  a  year  ago,  and  a  lock  of  hair  was 
clipped  from  the  child's  head,  wrapped  in  paper  and  enclosed  in 
a  box,  which  had  been  placed  in  a  bureau-drawer.  In  rear- 
ranging the  drawer  this  young  woman  came  upon  the  box,  and, 
taking  out  the  lock  of  hair,  contemplated  it  for  some  time,  then 
put  it  carefully  away  again.  Next  day  her  throat  began  to 
trouble  her,  and  upon  the  following  day  I  saw  her.  Fortunately 
treatment  controlled  the  disease  before  general  systemic  distuib- 
ances  had  progressed  very  far,  and  she  has  recovered.  Needless 
to  write,  the  lock  of  hair  was  consigned  to  the  flames. 


The  Average  Man. 

If  you  are  merely  an  average  man  don't  fret  about  it,  but 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  The  average  man  is  a 
lucky  man.  He  will  go  through  life  easily,  with  less  friction, 
with  more  pleasure,  and  less  annoyance  than  the  man  who  is 
above  or  below  the  average.  Everything  made  in  quantity  is 
made  to  fit  the  average  man.  A  door-knob  is  placed  where  it 
is  most  handy  to  a  man  of  average  height.  A  letter  box  is  put 
36 
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up  so  that  the  average  man  can  mail  his  letters  with  the  least 
difl&culty.  Car-straps  hang  down  far  enough  for  the  average 
man  to  clutch  them  with  the  least  effort.  Car-steps  are  placed 
so  that  the  average  man  can  get  in  and  out  of  a  street-car 
easily.  Clothing  of  every  description  is  made  to  fit  the  average 
man.  And  it  is  the  same  in  other  ways.  The  man  of  average 
intelligence,  average  brain  power,  average  schooling,  average  mor- 
ality, and  average  religious  ideas  will  get  along  in  the  world  better 
than  men  more  highly  gifted.  Men  above  the  average  have 
added  responsibilities  thrust  upon  them.  More  is  expected  of 
them.  They  are  supposed  to  keep  up  a  fast  gait,  and  if  they 
do  not  the  world  finds  fault  with  them.  The  average  citizen, 
average  husband,  average  father,  average  man  is  happy  because 
he  is  inconspicuous.  He  goes  along  unnoticed,  as  he  is  neither 
a  fool  nor  a  genius  ;  he  attracts  no  attention  and  finds  ten 
times  more  solid  pleasure  in  life  than  those  who  possess  more 
brilliant  qualities.  You  see  the  average  man  is  a  well-balanced 
man,  and  balance  means  stability,  and  stability  means  rest. 


Xlie  Meaning-  of  Lost  Appetite. 

A  child's  appetite  is  a  great  test  of  the  state  of  his  health. 
As  long  as  he  takes  his  meals  regularly,  eats  eagerly,  and  takes 
a  fair  quantity  of  nourishment,  there  is  little  or  nothing  the 
matter,  and  other  symptoms  of  ill-health  are  of  comparatively 
small  importance.  A  healthy  appetite  leads  a  child  to  show 
signs  of  enjoyment  of  the  food  set  before  him.  It  is  encouraged 
by  muscular  and  mental  exercise,  by  contentment,  by  regularity 
in  the  times  of  meals,  by  the  use  of  plain  food  only,  and  by  vary- 
ing the  food  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child.  Food  eaten  with  a  relish  is  much  better  digested, 
and,  therefore,  more  nourishing,  than  that  which  is  simply 
forced  into  the  stomach,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  insist 
upon  children  eating  when  they  show  a  marked  disinclination 
for  food. 

Hunger  and  appetite  must  not  be  regarded  as  exactly  the 
same  thing.  Hunger  is  a  craving  of  every  tissue  of  the  body  for 
some  material  which  will  nourish  it,  and  it  is  expressed  by  a 
curious  sinking  sensation  in  the  stomach,  and  a  longing  for 
food.  Appetite  is  less  physical  than  mental,  and  watches  over 
the  functions  of  the  stomach,  observes  all  that  is  presented  for 
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entrance,  and  rejects  what  is  injurious  or  distasteful.  An  un- 
spoiled appetite  is  a  perfect  guide  as  to  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  food  to  be  taken,  but  it  may  easily  be  destroyed  by  over- 
indulgence or  bad  habits,  such  as  giving  too  much  or  too  little 
food,  administering  it  too  frequently,  giving  foods  that  are  too 
rich,  too  stimulating,  or  unsuitable  to  the  age  of  the  child,  and 
by  irregularity  in  the  meal  times. 

Inordinate  hunger  is  often  found  when  food  has  been  given 
that  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  young  digestion,  as  in  this  case 
the  child,  although  a  quantity  of  food  has  been  taken,  cannot 
assimilate  it,  and  is  really  being  starved.  In  older  children  and 
adults,  inordinate  hunger  sometimes  arises  from  gastric  irrita- 
tion, and  will  often  lead  to  more  food  being  taken  than  is 
necessary,  a  condition  of  affairs  which  will  further  increase  the 
trouble. 

Loss  of  appetite  is  found  in  children  of  feverish  condition, 
as  a  precursor  of  fevers  and  other  ill- health,  and  in  acute  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach.  If  a  child  takes  his  food  badly,  some- 
thing is  sure  to  be  wrong,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  If  it  is  an  infant  that  is  teething,  ascertain  whether  the 
gums  require  lancing.  If  not,  before  doing  anything  further, 
give  a  dose  of  fluid  magnesia.  Sometimes  lack  of  fresh  air  is 
the  cause  of  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  child  should  be  carried  out 
into  the  air  for  lengthened  periods.  The  bottle  should  be  given 
at  longer  intervals,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  change  the  food 
given,  as  sometimes  one  food  palls  upon  a  child  that  will  imme- 
diately take  another. 

In  hot  climates  and  in  India  loss  of  appetite  often  means  the 
approach  or  presence  of  a  fever,  and  then  to  insist  upon  food 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  A  drink  of  pure,  fresh  water  should 
be  given  occasionally,  and  a  little  magnesia  will  do  no  harm.  If 
there  is  constipation,  a  dose  of  compound  rhubard  powder  and 
gray  powder  mill  often  put  matters  quite  to  rights,  the  dose  being 
proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  child  ;  but  in  India  small  doses 
of  calomel  may  be  used  instead  of  gray  powder,  which  will  not 
stand  the  climate. 

Plenty  of  air  and  exercise,  and  the  judicious  administration 
of  aperients,  if  necessary,  are  most  valuable  in  all  cases  of  loss 
of  appetite  occurring  without  other  signs  of  disease,  but,  of 
course,  if  any  disease  is  apparent,  this  must  be  treated  on  its  own 
merits. 
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Although  variety  in  diet  is  important  even  as  early  as  from 
the  age  of  9  months,  it  becomes  more  so  for  the  growing  child, 
and  loss  of  appetite,  with  consequent  ill-health,  often  follows  a 
monotonous  sameness  of  diet.  Bread  and  milk,  boiled  mutton, 
suet  puddings,  bread  and  butter,  and  marmalade  for  breakfast, 
dinner  and  tea,  are  all  excellent  things  of  their  kind,  but  when 
they're  given  three  times  a  week,  or  even  oftener,  as  I  have  known, 
they  become  positively  nauseating.— //(9W6'  Notes. 


On  tUe  nianag^ement  of  the  Xuberculous  at  Hotels. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick,  has  published 
some  circulars  of  information  for  gratuitous  distribution.  The 
third  tract  of  the  series  treats  of  the  duties  of  hotel  keepers  in 
relation  to  their  infected  and  non- infected  guests.  Among  the 
points  brought  out  are  the  following:  The  linen,  etc.,  of  con- 
sumptives should  be  washed  separately  and  should  always  be  well 
boiled  before  being  washed.  The  persons  to  whom  such  articles 
are  given  to  wash  should  be  properly  instructed  as  to  what  to  do 
in  order  that  they  too  may  be  protected.  As  far  as  practicable, 
consumptives  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  should  be 
assigned  to  separated  tables,  in  order  that  their  tableware  and 
linen  can  be  kept  apart  from  those  of  the  other  tables  and 
washed  separately.  All  such  tableware  should  be  boiled  before 
washing. 

"  All  parts  of  a  hotel  or  boarding-house  which  are  likely  to 
be  frequented  by  consumptive  guests  should  be  well  supplied 
with  cuspidors  in  which  there  should  be  at  all  times  a  germicidal 
fluid.  This  fluid  should  be  changed  once  a  day  and  the  cuspidors 
should  be  thoroughly  scalded  with  boiling  water.  In  conspicuous 
places  throughout  the  house  and  especially  in  the  rooms  assigned 
to  consumptive  guests  there  should  be  notices  requesting  guests 
never  to  eject  sputa  into  any  place  other  than  the  cuspidor,  and 
suggesting  that  a  handkerchief  should  never  under  any  circum- 
stances be  used  for  the  reception  of  such  sputa  where  a  spittoon 
is  at  hand.  When  out  upon  the  lawn  or  in  any  place  where  a 
cuspidor  is  not  of  convenient  access,  the  sputa  should  be  ejected 
into  paper  handkerchiefs,  these  to  be  placed,  upon  returning  to 
the  room,  in  a  receptacle  furnished  for  that  purpose  ;  such  hand- 
kerchiefs should  not  be  thrown  into  the  ash-bin  but  burned  by 
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the  chambermaid.  After  a  room  has  been  cccupied  by  a  con- 
sumptive, it  should  be  carefully  cleansed  before  another  guest  is 
assigned.  Where  the  rules  already  laid  down  have  been  ob- 
served, wiping  the  walls,  floor,  and  furniture  with  a  sponge  damp- 
ened with  a  germicide  solution,  whisking  the  rugs  with  the  same 
solution  and  sending  the  sheets,  blankets,  and  pillow-cases  and 
counterpanes  to  the  laundry,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  Where, 
however,  no  care  has  been  observed  and  the  consumptive  has  been 
careless  about  spitting  on  the  floor  or  into  linen,  silk,  and  muslin 
handkerchiefs,  or  where  the  bed-clothing  has  been  visibly  soiled 
with  broken  down  tubercular  tissue,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carefully 
rub  the  walls  with  fresh  bread  and  then  wash  them  with  a  strong 
germicide  solution,  to  wash  the  floors  and  furniture  with  the  same 
strong  solution,  to  have  all  the  bed  linen  and  blankets  thoroughly 
boiled  and  to  have  the  rugs  and  other  articles  which  can  neither 
be  subjected  to  strong  germicide  solution  nor  boiled,  sent  to  a 
renovating  place  and  steamed." 


Celery. 

Now  that  celery  is  with  us  the  following  will  be  read  with 
interest  : 

The  common  celery  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain.  In  its 
wild  state  it  has  a  strong  disagreeable  taste  and  smell,  and  is 
known  as  smallage.  By  cultivation  it  becomes  more  mild  and 
sweet.  It  is  usually  eaten  uncooked  as  a  salad  herb,  or  intro- 
duced into  soups  as  a  flavoring.  In  its  raw  state  it  is  difficult  of 
digestion. 

Celery  from  the  market  may  be  kept  fresh  for  some  time  by 
wrapping  the  bunches  in  brown  paper,  sprinkling  them  with 
water,  then  wrapping  them  in  a  damp  cloth  and  putting  in  some 
cool,  dark  place. 

Celery  Salad. — Break  the  stems  apart,  cut  off  all  green  por- 
tions, and  after  washing  well  put  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  so 
before  serving. 

Stewed  Celery. — Cut  the  tender  inner  parts  of  celery  heads  into 
pieces  about  a  finger  long.  The  outer  and  more  fibrous  stalks 
may  be  saved  to  season  soups.  Put  in  a  stew-pan  and  add  suffi- 
cient water  to  cover  ;  then  cover  the  pan  closely,  and  set  it  where 
it  will  just  simmer  for  an  hour,  or  until  the  celery  is  perfectly 
tender.    When  cooked  add  a  pint  of  rich  milk,  part  cream  if 
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you  have  it,  salt  to  taste,  and  when  boiling,  stir  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour  rubbed  smooth  in  a  little  milk.  Boil  up  once 
and  serve. 

Stewed  Celery  No.  2. — Cut  the  white  part  of  fine  heads  of 
celery  into  small  pieces,  blanch  in  boiling  water,  turn  into  a 
colander,  and  drain.  Heat  a  cup  and  a  half  of  milk  to  boiling 
in  a  stew-pan  ;  add  the  celery,  and  stew  gently  until  tender. 
Remove  the  celery  with  a  skimmer,  and  stir  into  the  milk  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  one-half  cup  of  cream.  Cook  until 
thickened  ;  pour  over  the  celery  and  serve. 

Celery  with  Tomato  Sauce. — Prepare  the  celery  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding recipe,  and  cook  until  tender  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling 
water.  Drain  in  a  colander,  and  for  three  cups  of  stewed  celery 
prepare  a  sauce  with  a  pint  of  stewed  tomato,  heated  to  boiling 
and  thickened  with  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  rubbed  smooth  in  a 
little  cold  water.  If  desired,  add  a  half  cup  of  thin  cream.  Turn 
over  the  celery  and  serve  hot. 

Celery  and  Potato  Hash. — To  three  cups  of  cold  boiled  or 
baked  potato,  chopped  rather  fine,  add  one  cup  of  cooked  celery, 
minced.  Put  into  a  shallow  saucepan  with  cream  enough  to 
moisten  well,  and  salt  to  season.  Heat  to  boiling,  tossing  and 
stirring  so  that  the  whole  will  be  heated  throughout,  and  serve 
hot. — Mrs.  H.  E.  Kellogg,  in  Science  in  the  Kitchen. 


Horace  Greeley's  Dietary. 

Mr.  Moses  P.  Handy,  writing  for  the  Chicago  biter  Oceajt, 
says,"  Horace  Greeley's  stories  being  in  order,  in  view  of  the  un- 
veiling of  his  statue  some  time  since,  I  will  tell  one  that  I  heard 
in  New  Orleans.  The  genial  old  philanthropist  went  there,  and 
the  people  were  anxious  to  show  him  every  attention  in  their 
power.  A  dinner  seemed  to  be  the  proper  thing,  and  the  markets 
of  New  Orleans,  than  which  there  are  few  better  in  the  world, 
were  ransacked  to  make  the  occasion  as  notable  for  its  viands  as 
for  the  distinction  of  the  guest  and  the  diners.  Judge  Walker, 
the  veteran  editor  of  the  Picayune,  presided  ;  he  was  a  great  gor- 
mand,  and  after  the  manner  of  gormands,  wished  none  of  the  fine 
points  of  the  dinner  to  be  lost  to  the  guest  for  lack  of  commen- 
tary. 'Mr.  Greeley,'  said  he,  'these  oysters  are  the  best  that 
come  to  our  market,  and  we  think  they  vie  with  those  of  Norfolk. 
I  observe  that  you  are  not  eating  them.'    '  Well,  no,'  replied 
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Greeley;  '  the  truth  is,  I  never  could  abide  shell-fish.'  Then 
came  some  delicious  greeu-turtle  soup,  which  Judge  Walker  ex- 
plained was  prepared  from  the  finest  fat  turtle  the  Florida  bays 
could  afford.  '  No  doubt,  no  doubt,'  was  the  reply,  in  Greeley's 
peculiar  whine,  '  but  cold-blooded  animals  are  an  abomination  to 
me.'  The  pampane,  imperial  fish  that  it  is,  and  fresh  from  the 
gulf,  was  open  to  the  same  objection,  despite  Judge  Walker's 
eulogy,  and  that  too  was  ignored.  Mr.  Greeley  barely  tasted  the 
accompanying  Parisian  dainty,  and  shook  his  head  ruefully  at 
the  idea  that  anybody  should  impair  his  digestion  by  eating 
cucumbers.  Shrimp  salad,  another  New  Orleans  delicacy,  proved 
no  more  tempting  ;  shrimps,  he  said,  looked  so  much  like  worms 
that  they  always  gave  him  the  creeps.  '  Ah,  here  is  something 
you  will  like, — a  homely  dish  in  name,'  said  Judge  Walker,  'but 
fit  for  the  gods.  It  is  a  Gallicia  ham.'  And  then  he  went  on  to 
tell  how  the  hogs  from  which  these  hams  were  obtained  were  fed 
only  on  chestnuts,  making  the  flesh  luscious  and  delicious.  '  Per- 
haps so,  very  interesting  indeed,'  observed  Greeley  ;  '  but  do  you 
know,  Judge,  that  there  is  so  much  talk  of  trichniae,  nowadays, 
that  I  wouldn't  dare  taste  a  bit  of  pork.'  The  Judge  gave  up  in 
despair.  The  only  thing  in  all  the  array  of  dainties  which  had 
been  provided  which  Mr.  Greeley  would  eat  were  bread,  potatoes, 
and  cauliflower,  and  he  feared  that  he  might  be  overloading  his 
stomach  at  that.  But  when  it  came  to  the  speaking,  although  he 
had  drunk  nothing  but  cold  water,  he  spoke  as  one  inspired,  and 
with  a  fervor,  eloquence,  and  tenderness  that  nobody  at  the  table 
could  ever  forget." 


Shell-Fisli. 

"  A  cold  soft-shell  crab,  a  plate  of  strawberries,  and  a  cup  of 
iced-tea"  was  the  lunch  recently  ordered  by  a  man  who  sat 
next  to  us  in  the  station  restaurant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
at  Jersey  City,  and  who  looked  as  if  he  ought  to  have  had  sense 
enough  to  order  a  beefsteak  or  some  roast  beef,  or  some  other 
equally  simple  dish. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  soft-shell  crabs  ;  they  are  mighty 
good,  and  we  are  always  ready  to  eat  them  when  we  have  had  a 
previous  living  acquaintance  with  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  we 
know  that  they  are  fresh,  when  we  have  seen  them  alive  a  couple 
of  hours  before  we  eat  them,  but  we  have  no  patience  with  the 
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man  or  woman,  with  gray  hair  and  facial  wrinkles,  who  has  not 
learned  the  wisdom  of  not  ordering  fancy  dishes  in  strange  res- 
taurants. A  residence  at  the  sea-shore  has  convinced  us  that  fish 
should  be  eaten  within  a  few  hours  after  they  have  been  caught, 
that  we  may  derive  the  most  wholesome  nourishment  therefrom, 
and  that  with  shell- fish,  they  become  absolutely  unwholesome 
within  a  very  few  hours  after  life  has  departed  from  them. 

Old  Professor  Carson  used  to  tell  us  boys  at  the  university 
that  there  was  only  one  way  to  be  absolutely  sure  of  getting  pure 
Madeira  wine  :  to  go  to  the  island  of  Madeira  ;  buy  some  land  ; 
plant  your  vines  ;  watch  them  night  and  day  ;  pick  the  grapes  ; 
press  the  juice  ;  watch  it  ferment ;  put  it  into  a  keg  ;  drive  the 
bung  ;  get  astride  of  the  keg  and  sail  it  home. 

So  say  we  of  shell  fish ;  the  only  way  to  be  absolutely  sure 
that  you  have  them  fresh  is  to  catch  them  yourself. 


L,ons;  Life  and  How  to  Have  It. 

Recently  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Thompson,  of  Indiana, 
celebrated  his  87th  birthday.  He  went  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  at  St.  Louis  as  the  head  of  the  delegation  from 
his  State.  He  has  been  in  public  life  for  over  sixty  years.  As 
far  back  as  1840,  when  the  elder  Harrison  ran  for  President,  Mr. 
Thompson  was  an  elector  on  the  Whig  ticket,  and  he  has  par- 
ticipated in  every  national  campaign  since  that  time.  He  has 
known  sixteen  Presidents  and  has  written  instructively  about 
them  and  has  given  the  public  other  informatory  books.  He  is 
six  months  older  than  Gladstone  and  six  years  older  than  Bis- 
marck, but  while  both  these  men  are  retired  Mr.  Thompson  is 
still  hale  and  hearty  and  able  and  eager  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  hurly-burly  of  electing  another  President. 

Mr.  Thompson  gave  the  secret  of  his  long  and  active  life 
and  robust  health  when  he  said,  "  I  never  dissipated."  He  was 
endowed  with  a  good  constitution,  but  that  would  have  quickly 
broken  down  had  he  not  early  adopted  good  habits  of  living  and 
persevered  in  them  all  his  life.  This  is  one  of  the  hardest  lessons 
men  have  to  learn,  and  in  failing  to  learn  it  appears  the  chief 
weakness  of  their  lifetime.  Health  is  a  certain  stock  of  physical 
vitality  given  to  every  person,  which  can  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished according  as  a  person  lives.  It  might  be  compared  to  a 
reservoir  given  full  to  a  person  at  birth  and  capable  of  containing 
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a  fixed  amount  of  water.  Into  this  reservoir  so  much  water  runs 
and  from  it  so  much  is  drawn  oflF  each  day.  It  is  plain  that  if 
more  water  is  taken  from  it  than  runs  in  the  original  supply  must 
be  gradually  diminished  until  the  reservoir  is  empty. 

And  yet  a  great  majority  of  young  men  start  out  in  life  as  if 
their  reservoir  of  health  was  unlimited  in  capacity  and  able  to  re- 
spond to  any  drafts  upon  it.  A  dissipation  here  and  there  is  ap- 
parently quickly  recovered  from,  and  a  long-continued  bad  habit, 
such  as  overeating,  seems  to  cause  only  an  occasional  harmful 
effect.  Physical  strength  appears  to  be  elastic  and  to  readily 
spring  back  after  each  overtax  with  only  a  slight  revolt.  And 
yet  every  one  of  these  overdrafts  draws  down  the  stock  of  health 
in  the  reservoir  just  so  far,  and  if  continued  the  reservoir  is  finally 
exhausted,  and  then  life  is  sustained  only  by  the  amount  of  vital- 
ity produced  each  day.  This  leaves  a  man  with  no  reserve  stock 
of  health  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  disease,  which  are  only  extra 
calls  upon  the  vital  resources,  and  if  the  call  is  beyond  the  tem- 
porary supply  of  vitality  life  stops  for  lack  of  sustenance. 

This  is  the  simple  story  of  what  many  consider  an  unfathom- 
able mystery  of  nature.  There  are  cases  where  no  human  care  or 
foresight  can  avail,  but  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  health  and 
long  life  are  the  result  of  the  application  of  simple  rules  of  living, 
of  studying  one's  own  wants  and  needs  and  adapting  habits  to 
them.  Hear  what  "  Uncle  Dick"  Thompson  says  :  "For  years," 
he  said,  "  I  could  eat  a  brickbat  and  digest  it,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  I  put  indigestible  food  in  my  stomach.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  always  avoided  that  which  I  knew  was  hard  to  digest. 
In  my  several  experiences  in  Washington  life  I  learned  that 
many  able  men  with  bright  futures  were  ruined  by  the  high  living 
indulged  in  there.  Their  health  was  either  impaired  or  they  ac- 
quired bad  habits  which  turned  their  careers  from  usefulness  to 
dissipation.  Therefore,  I  never  adopted  the  Washington  manner 
of  living." 

The  "  Washington  manner  of  living"  can  be  taken  as  a  just 
term  to  express  the  manner  by  which  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
public  men  have  either  been  snuffed  out  or  the  usefulness  of  their 
owners  has  been  cut  short.  The  same  manner  of  living  has 
destroyed  and  is  destroying  millions  of  lives  to-day.  Nature's 
laws  are  inexorable.  She  cannot  be  cheated.  She  will  demand 
her  pound  of  flesh  and  the  debt  will  have  to  be  paid,  even  if  in 
paying  it  life  must  be  sacrificed.    There  is  no  mystery  about  long 
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life.  It  is  as  simple  as  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  and  if  rightly  trained 
any  child  should  be  able  to  work  out  the  proposition. — Philadel- 
phia Press. 

The  Value  of  a  College  Training'. 

The  return  of  the  annual  college  commencement  season  tends 
to  renew  the  agitation  of  the  old  question,  "  What  is  college  good 
for?" 

"  It  is  not  entirely  safe  to  claim  that  every  kind  of  success, 
even  of  legitimate  success,  will  be  promoted  by  a  college  train- 
ing," writes  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  in  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  "  If  I  had  a  boy  for  whom  it  was  my  supreme 
ambition  that  he  should  become  rich,  I  should  not  send  him  to 
college.  So  far  from  helping  his  prospects  in  that  direction  it 
would  probably  damage  them.  Money-making  is  a  trick.  The 
easy  acquisition  of  it  is  a  knack.  It  involves  the  condensation 
of  interest  and  faculty  along  a  particular  line,  and  that  a  narrow 
line.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  very  small  man  from  being  a 
very  wealthy  one.  Shrewdness  does  not  imply  big-mindedness. 
I  might  say  with  a  good  deal  of  assurance  that  it  implies  the 
contrary.  And  shrewdness  has  more  than  anything  else  to  do 
with  the  acquisition  of  gain.  .  .  .  There  are  a  great  many  things 
which  can  be  best  done  by  the  man  who  does  not  know  too  much, 
or,  at  least,  by  the  man  whose  intelligence  is  concentrated  at  a 
single  point  or  along  a  single  line.  The  mechanic  who  has  come 
to  be  known  among  us  as  the  '  wizard'  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  more  of  a  man  if  he  had  gone  to  Harvard,  but  it  would 
probably  have  spoiled  him  as  a  '  wizard.'  Genius  is  presumably 
always  a  species  of  mania,  and  liable,  therefore,  to  become  some- 
thing very  ordinary  if  successfully  subjected  to  the  processes  of 
the  asylum.  They  had  better  be  kept  away  from  college  if  the 
design  is  to  make  them  experts.  College  will  be  able  to  give 
them  a  character  of  '  all-roundness,'  but  a  knife  cannot  be  round 
and  sharp  at  the  same  time  ;  neither  can  a  boy.  ...  If  we  are 
going  to  do  large  intelligent  work,  the  prime  condition  is  the 
possession  of  an  intellect  trained  and  stocked  in  the  same  gen- 
eral and  comprehensive  way.  College  training  is  simply  the 
process  of  intellectually  getting  ready,  not  getting  ready  for 
this,  that,  or  the  other  specific  mental  service,  but  simply 
getting  ready, — planting  down  a  broad  foundation  of  prelim- 
inary big  enough  to  support  any  breadth  or  height  of  super- 
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structure  that  there  may  be  need  or  opportunity  to  put  upon 
it.  The  college  course  and  the  requisite  preparatory  training 
costs  about  seven  years  of  the  best  and  most  possible  periods  of 
a  man's  life.  But  if  a  young  man  hopes  to  do  a  large,  solid  work 
in  the  world,  a  work  in  which  intelligence  of  a  broad  kind  is  to 
play  any  considerable  part,  and  there  is  no  antecedent  obstacle 
in  the  way,  he  makes  an  irreversible  mistake  if  he  considers 
seven  years  too  much  to  pay  for  a  liberal  education." — Review  of 
Reviews. 


Tlie  Alles;ed  Frequency  of  Insanity  among: 
Farmers. 

A  homoeopathic  alienist  down  East  has  the  credit  of  making 
the  suggestion  that  early  rising  is  a  potent  cause  of  insanity  and 
is  accountable  for  the  undue  prevalence  of  that  disorder  among 
the  farming  community,  who  are  notoriously  given  to  the  prac- 
tice that  the  old  nursery  rhyme  so  mistakenly  says  makes  one 
"healthy,  wealthy  and  wise."  The  suggestion  contains  two 
propositions,  apart  from  that  that  eaily  rising  is  bad  for  the  men- 
tal health,  viz.,  that  agriculturists  are  especially  liable  to  insan- 
ity, and  that  this  liability  is  largely  due  to  this  especial  cause. 
It  is  probable  that  most  of  us  are  not  very  zealous  to  prove  the 
healthfulness  of  early  rising  ;  we  are  largely  inclined  to  consider 
it  rather  as  a  necessary  evil  altogether  aside  from  its  unsanitary 
aspects,  and  the  doctor's  theory  will  be  an  acceptable  one  to  a 
large  majority.  Whether  it  is  well  founded  or  not  need  not  here 
be  seriously  argued,  but  if  it  has  no  better  foundation  than  the 
assumed  greater  prevalence  of  insanity  in  rural  than  in  urban 
communities,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  supported.  The  statis- 
tics of  American,  and  for  that  matter  of  foreign,  asylums  all  indi- 
cate that  the  ratio  of  the  insane  to  the  population  is  far  greater  in 
the  larger  towns  than  in  small  ones  or  in  country  districts.  Thus 
Dr.  K.  B.  Lane  found,  in  discussing  the  Massachusetts  statistics, 
that  the  proportion  of  insanity  was  twice  as  great  in  the  city  of 
Boston  as  it  was  in  the  small  villages  and  rural  districts,  and  that 
the  ratio  in  the  smaller  cities  was  also  greater,  though  less  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  State.  Massachusetts  is,  however,  so  little  of 
an  agricultural  State  that  it  may  be  objected  that  its  data  hardly 
fairly  represent  the  true  ratio,  and  it  is  as  well  to  take  the  statis- 
tics of  those  institutions  that  draw  their  inmates  largely  from  a 
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farming  community.  There  are  some  of  these  that  carefully  clas- 
sify their  admissions,  according  to  occupations,  as  well  as  ac- 
cording to  rural  or  urban  residence,  and  these  afford  some  data 
for  estimating  the  relative  frequency  of  mental  disorders  in  the 
agricultural  population.  Assuming  these  to  be  reliable,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  them,  we  find  that  even  in  a  State 
like  Iowa,  covering  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  during  a  large 
part  of  which  the  proportion  of  urban  population  was  small,  and 
which  is  yet  very  largely  an  agricultural  community,  the  farmers 
and  farm-hands  furnished  less  than  a  third  of  the  insane  male  in- 
mates of  the  chief  asylum  of  the  State.  If  we  take  other  similar 
regions  the  testimony  is  the  same,  and  when  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  farnlers  are  specified  as  such,  their  ratio  in  the  asy- 
lums is  not  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  males.  In  fact,  the 
statistics  that  are  available  indicate  that  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
popular  notion — for  such  it  seems  to  be — is  the  truth.  Physical 
and  mental  degeneracy  are  more  of  the  characteristics  of  crowded 
centres  of  population  than  they  are  of  the  comparatively  healthy 
country  districts.  The  general  mental  and  physical  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  country  dwellings  and  their  surroundings  are  often  bad 
enough,  but  there  is  not  the  concentration  of  untoward  influences 
that  exists  in  the  cities,  and  the  result  is  the  better  for  the  race. 
It  would  not  seem  needful  to  point  out  or  emphasize  these  facts 
but  for  the  notion  that  seems  to  be  largely  abroad  that  farmers  are 
especially  liable  to  insanity.  It  is  not  a  teaching  of  the  psycho- 
logic manuals  and  monographs,  nor  is  it  held  to  any  extent  by 
those  who  from  practical  experience  and  study  are  the  best  able  to 
estimate  the  causes  of  mental  disease.  A  number  of  years  ago  a 
prominent  asylum  superintendent  called  attention  to  the  monoto- 
nous and  laborious  lives  of  farmers'  wives  as  conducing  to  insan- 
ity of  certain  kinds,  but  he  probably  did  not  intend  to  convey  the 
idea  that  they  furnished  any  extremely  large  proportion  of  the 
insane.  His  statements,  however,  were  reproduced  and  com- 
mented upon  again  and  again  in  the  lay  journals,  and  it  is  to  this 
in  all  probability  that  we  owe  the  rather  widespread  delusion,  for 
such  it  has  come  to  be,  which  has  been  noted  above.  The  in- 
crease of  insanity  in  this  and  in  other  countries  at  the  present 
time  goes  parallel  with  the  increase  of  urban  population  at  the 
expense  of  the  country  districts,  and  there  is  no  valid  evidence 
that  agricultural  pursuits  and  country  life  are  in  any  way  in  them- 
selves expressly  conducive  to  mental  disease.    The  belief  that 
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this — the  expression  of  which  we  see  from  time  to  time  in  the  lay 
press  and  even,  as  above  indicated,  occasionally  in  medical  jour- 
nals— is  due  to  the  misunderstanding  and  misapplication  of  what 
was  at  best  only  a  partial  and  rather  one-sided  observation,  which 
may  have  been  correct  under  the  particular  circumstances,  but 
which  has  no  general  or  universal  application. — Journal  Aineri- 
ca?i  Medical  Association. 


Collegfe  Training:. 

In  the  Miimesota  Magazine,  published  by  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  appears  an  article  by  the  president  of 
that  institution,  Cyrus  Northrop,  on  "The  Manly  Man."  Presi- 
dent Northrop  does  not  hesitate  to  say  plainly  that  it  is  not  the 
knowledge  the  student  gets  from  the  books  prescribed  in  the 
college  course  that  gives  him  any  special  advantage  in  his  life- 
work  : 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  astonish  some  of  you,  and  more  likely  I 
shall  astonish  your  friends  when  I  say  to  you,  as  I  do  now,  that 
of  all  the  good  things  which  I  suppose  you  have  gained  at  col- 
lege, I  value  least  the  knowledge  which  you  have  got  from  books 
and  recitations.  And  yet  your  main  business  here  has  been,  and 
rightly  so,  to  get  knowledge.  In  a  certain  sense,  knowledge  is 
power.  Knowledge,  therefore,  got  from  books  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised. But  to  you  at  your  age  the  knowledge  is  not  so  valuable 
as  the  getting  of  it.  Said  a  great  philosopher,  '  If  God  were  to 
give  me  the  choice  between  truth  and  the  search  for  truth,  I 
would  choose  the  latter.'  It  would  be  a  wise  choice.  What  a 
man  needs  to  get  at  college  is  not  a  supply  of  knowledge  that 
will  last  him  during  life,— for  he  really  uses  in  a  direct  way  but 
very  little  of  the  knowledge  that  he  gets  at  school, — and  quite 
likely  ten  years  hence  very  few  could  pass  the  examinations  which 
you  are  now  able  to  master.  But  in  the  getting  of  this  knowledge 
your  minds  have  been  disciplined  and  you  have  become  their 
masters, — so  that  whether  in  the  future  you  are  to  pursue  your 
studies  further  or  are  merely  to  deal  with  the  world's  practical 
business,  you  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion, — will  be  cool,  calm, 
resolute,  judicious,  and  invincible.  And  if  you  have  got  out  of 
your  college  days  and  work  what  you  ought  to  have  got,  it  is  just 
this, — the  power  to  meet  and  overcome  the  difficulties  of  life  and 
to  avail  yourself  of  the  opportunities  of  life,  whether  or  not  you 
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can  explain  years  hence  the  intricacies  of  classical  mythology  or 
of  human  history,  or  of  the  genera  and  species  of  nature's  chil- 
dren as  accurately  as  you  could  once  in  the  class-room.  The 
important  question  is  not  whether  you  have  inflated  yourself  with 
knowledge,  but  whether  you  have  grown  by  that  which  you  have 
fed  upon.  Of  all  things  deliver  me  from  the  scholastic  dude, 
who  is  not  a  sufficiently  vigorous  scholar  to  have  a  creative  mind, 
but  who  is  so  crammed  and  weighted  with  the  fruits  of  other 
men's  scholarship  as  to  have  no  freedom  of  action  in  his  own 
independent  manhood." 


Measles  a  Dang-erous  Disease. 

There  is  quite  a  prevalent  but  erroneous  idea  that  measles 
is  not  a  dangerous  disease,  and  hence  but  little  effort  is  made  to 
restrict  its  spread  in  most  localities.  However,  in  England  and 
some  American  States,  statistics  have  shown  the  magnitude  of 
the  danger  resulting  from  this  opinion  and  neglect,  and  also  the 
great  benefit  following  the  application  to  this  disease  of  the 
preventive  measures  generally  used  against  other  communicable 
diseases. 

The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  has  taken  the  lead  in 
this  important  field  of  State  preventive  medicine.  This  it  is 
enabled  to  do,  because  for  years  that  State  has  enforced  a  thor- 
ough system  of  gathering  vital  statistics,  which  is  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  its  health  board  ;  which  also  is  furnished  with  a 
large  clerical  force,  and  means  of  communicating  with  every 
neighborhood  in  the  State,  and  of  insuring  compliance  with  its 
rules  and  regulations. 

The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  classes  measles  with 
"diseases  dangerous  to  the  public  health,"  and  which  must  be 
restricted  under  the  law  because  it  is  a  communicable  disease, 
and,  therefore,  preventable  ;  because  it  occasions  a  large  number 
of  deaths  each  year  in  Michigan,  and  causes  several  thousands 
of  cases  of  sickness  each  year.  Also  it  frequently  injures  or 
destroys  the  organs  of  sight  or  hearing.  It  prepares  the  way 
for,  and  is  closely  followed  by,  pneumonia  and  consumption.  In 
England,  where  it  is  very  prevalent,  it  destroys  more  lives  than 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  combined. 

By  reference  to  the  voluminous  and  elaborate  reports  of  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  for  thirteen  years  inclusive,  it 
will  be  seen  that  great  labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  pre- 
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vention  of  measles,  and  with  marked  beneficial  results.  In  the 
latest  (or  twenty-third  annual  report),  attention  is  called  to  two 
erroneous  and  very  harmful  results,  to  wit  :  That  measles  cannot 
ultimately  be  escaped  any  more  thati  teething,  and  that  the  least 
dangerous  time  for  persons  to  have  the  disease  is  while  quite 
young  children.  The  carefully-studied  statistics  of  Michigan 
demonstrate  that  measles  is  a  preventable  disease,  and  that  it 
is  more  fatal  to  children  under  10  years  of  age  than  to  older 
persons. 

Doubtless,  if  Tennessee  had  such  a  system  for  collecting 
vital  statistics  as  Michigan  has,  and  if  like  study  was  bestowed 
upon  the  hitherto  underrated  disease,  measles,  the  same  fact 
would  be  apparent  here.  Beyond  question  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  Tennessee  and  many  other  localities  has  been  too  careless 
in  this  regard,  and  should  hereafter  profit  by  the  long  and  patient 
efforts  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Baker  to  wake  us  up. —  Ttmnessee  Stale  Board 
of  Health  Bulletin. 


Diet  of  Prospective  Mothers. 

No  doubt  the  discomforts  and  pains  of  pregnancy  and  child- 
bearing  are  greatly  aggravated  by  improper  diet.  A  writer  in  a 
French  medical  journal  offers  these  suggestions  : 

An  excess  of  water  and  albuminous  food  should  be  avoided, 
water,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  produce  hydroamnion,  and 
albumen,  because  it  favors  excessive  growth  of  the  child. 

The  following  is  the  diet  prescribed,  which  has  been  tried  in 
a  number  of  cases  : 

Meat  once  a  day,  green  vegetables  and  potatoes  ;  avoid  eggs, 
peas,  and  beans,  as  they  are  too  rich  in  albumen.  The  advan- 
tages claimed  for  this  regimen  are  : 

(1)  The  patients  are  active  until  the  eve  of  their  accouche- 
ment ;  they  do  not  suffer  from  a  sensation  of  fulness,  excessive 
formation  of  fat,  thirst,  or  constipation. 

(2)  Rapid  and  easy  delivery,  even  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  previous  labors  have  been  prolonged  and  difficult. 

(3)  There  is  never  an  excess  of  liquor  amnii. 

(4)  All  of  the  women  thus  dieted  have  nur.sed  their  babies. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  were  always  good.  The 
children  were  small,  but  healthy  and  well-formed.  They  averaged 
about  six  pounds  in  weight. — Healthy  Home. 
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Conceutratefl  niilk. 

A  writer  in  the  British  Medical  Joicr7ial  has  called  attention 
to  the  value  of  concentrated  milk  in  certain  forms  of  diarrhoea 
and  in  wasting  disease,  and  especially  in  cases  in  which  the 
patient  is  unable  to  take  other  nourishment,  and  cannot  take  a 
sufficient  amount  of  milk  in  its  ordinary  diluted  form  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  body.  Concentrated  milk  is  prepared  by  evapo- 
rating the  milk  in  a  porcelain  dish  over  some  suitable  heating 
apparatus,  care  being  taken  to  see  that  the  liquid  does  not  boil 
and  to  stir  it  continually.  By  this  means  cream  is  prevented  from 
rising,  and  the  evaporation  is  not  delayed  by  the  formation  of  a 
scum  over  the  surface.  With  proper  apparatus  and  attention 
milk  may  be  reduced  to  one-half  its  volume  in  one  hour. 


Scurvy  in  Infants. 

From  an  interesting  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society 
of  Victoria,  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Wood  it  would  appear  that  scurvy  is 
not  at  all  an  uncommon  aflfection  of  Australian  children,  though 
not  always  recognized  as  such.  He  records  seven  cases  in  his 
own  practice,  and  in  most  the  food  was  either  condensed  milk  or 
concentrated  or  sterilized  milk.  In  one  case  fresh  milk  was  given, 
but  in  a  very  diluted  form.  The  prolonged  heating  of  condensed, 
concentrated,  and  sterilized  milk  destroys  its  anti  scorbutic  prop- 
erties. All  the  cases  quickly  recovered  when  given  fresh  foods, 
fresh  milk,  and  meat  juices. 


Sewer-Gas  and  Typhoid  Fever. 

Dr.  Alessi  has  been  conducting  some  experiments  upon  the 
effects  of  sewer-gas  on  typhoid  fever.  The  rats,  rabbits,  and 
guinea-pigs  used,  when  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  sewer- gas, 
became  so  predisposed  to  infection  that  a  small  loss  of  an  almost 
harmless  cultivation  of  typhoid  germs  killed  them.  The  animals 
not  so  exposed  rallied  from  the  same,  and  even  far  larger  doses. 
Long-continued  exposure  to  the  sewer-gas  was  apparently  much 
less  dangerous  than  a  short  exposure.  They  evidently  became 
used  to  the  gas,  so  that  the  eflfect  was  less  pronounced.— -£";f<r^aw^^. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


On   the  Cholera  Epidemic  in  Moji,  Japan,  in  tlte 
Xwenty-eiglitli  Year  of  Meiji.' 


BY  W.  F.  ARNOLD,  M.D., 
United  States  Navy. 


HE  following  pages  are  a  literal  translation  of  a  report 
that  was  prepared  for  me  by  the  chief  of  police  of 
Moji,  a  comparatively  new  city  on  the  Island  of 
'    Kiushiu,  just  inside  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki  from 
'    its  inland  sea  end.    It  is  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 


road whose  company's  public-spiritedness  is  referred  to  herein- 
after ;  and  its  commercial  importance  is  very  considerable. 

I  visited  it  in  the  course  of  some  investigations  that  I  made 
under  a  detail  upon  special  service  from  the  Navy  Department  of 
the  United  States  in  December,  1895  ;  ^"d  this  report  was  volun- 
tarily prepared  for  me  by  the  official  mentioned,  whose  personal 
history  I  did  not  inquire  into  at  the  time,  and  which  I  was  unable 
to  get  afterwards. 

It  is  submitted  in  the  belief,  in  the  light  of  my  experience 
with  many  such  officials  in  Japan  in  the  course  of  the  detail  of 
duty  referred  to,  that  it  is  fairly  representative  of  the  work  done 

1  Following  the  Chinese  method  of  designating  each  emperor's  reign  by  a  descriptive 
name,  which  sets  forth  characteristics  desired,  Meiji("  Enlightened  Rule")  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  period  of  Japan's  present  ruler  with  perhaps  the  greatest  truthfulness  ever 
attained  in  this  system  of  chronological  predictions.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  whole  literature  of  prophecy  contains  a  better  example  of  fulfilment.  Anno 
Domini  1895  is  designated  in  this  case. 
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in  general  by  that  altogether  admirable  body  of  men,  the  national 
police  of  Japan. 

All  parenthetical  explanations  and  all  foot-notes  have  been 
inserted  by  me.  The  translation  is  by  Dr.  A.  Nakagawa,  Tokio, 
Japan.— W.  F.  A. 

The  cholera  cases  in  Moji,  from  its  first  appearance  on 
March  8  until  its  last  on  November  i, — that  is,  in  a  period  of 
239  days, — were  as  many  as  412.  An  average  will  give  1.7 
per  diem. 

The  entire  number  of  houses  in  Moji  is  2720,  of  which  one- 
eighth  have  furnished  cases  (literally,  "are  diseased  houses"); 
271  houses  furnished,  each,  i  case  ;  37,  2  cases  ;  13,  3  cases;  and 
14,  4  cases. 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  population,  which  is  18,831, 
there  will  be  one  case  of  cholera  for  forty-five  persons. 

(A  classification  according  to  the  streets  of  the  town  is 
omitted.) 

Surely  in  producing  so  much  disease,  extinguishing  so  many 
precious  lives,  and  demolishing  so  much  property,  there  must 
have  been  circumstances  to  account  for  everything. 

A  man — Matsutaro  Yamabe — that  lived  temporarily  in  this 
town,  by  the  occupation  of  a  daily  laborer,  became  a  daily  laborer 
in  the  employment  of  the  commissary  department  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  army  at  Bakwan  (the  commonest  Japanese  name  for 
Shimonoseki,  which  is  also  called  Amanagaseki,  meaning,  "The 
Red  Horse  Barrier"),  and  was  working  at  loading  and  unloading 
the  vessels  returning  from  China  and  carrying  army  people  and 
coolies  on  board  them. 

On  March  7  he  came  near  a  person  aboard  a  ship  who  was 
suffering  from  severe  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and  his  spirit  at 
once  felt  very  unpleasant.  On  the  morrow — the  8th — he  went 
back  to  his  home  and  was  suddenly  seized  with  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea.  After  two  days  of  illness  he  died.  This  is  truly  the 
alpha  of  cholera  cases  in  this  town. 

From  that  day  to  the  iSth  day  of  this  month  there  were  sev- 
enteen people  who  got  sick  of  this  same  disease.  But  at  that 
time,  as  the  season  was  not  regarded  as  the  cholera  season,  and 
as  the  town's  doctors  did  not  diagnose  it  as  cholera,  merely 
hastily  reporting  the  cases  as  infectious,  the  chief  of  Kokura 
Hospital  was  summoned  by  telegram  and  sent  to  make  the  diag- 
nosis.   He  reported  that  it  would  be  hard  to  determine  its  real 
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nature  without  autopsies,  but  that  he  was  certain  as  to  the  infec- 
tious nature  of  the  affection. 

At  last,  the  director  and  vice- director  of  the  Fukuoka  Hos- 
pital were  despatched  ;  they  performed  autopsies  upon  two  bodies 
and  diagnosed  them  to  be  genuine  cholera  cases. 

Upon  this  the  patients  were  removed  to  the  cholera  hospital ; 
isolation  was  enforced  ;  disinfection  was  carried  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent to  prevent  further  spread  of  the  virus  ;  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  police  force  was  fully  aroused. 

At  this  time  the  arrival  (at  Shimonoseki,  just  across  the 
strait  of  this  name)  of  the  Peace  Embassy  from  China  occasioned 
extreme  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  police  force  of  Moji,  which 
was  at  that  time  numerous  ;  and  from  March  20  thorough  munic- 
ipal cleaning  and  disinfection  in  all  localities  was  carried  out ; 
and,  on  the  side  of  individual  attention,  policemen  were  instructed 
to  call  at  every  house  several  times  a  day  to  inquire  about  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants.  If  there  were  any  cases  in  which  doubt 
existed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  physicians  were  imme- 
diately summoned.  Among  other  things,  the  closest  of  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  eatables. 

In  reward  of  these  measures,  from  March  19  until  April  8 — 
twenty-one  days — there  was  not  a  single  case  of  cholera  :  the 
disease  had  disappeared. 

The  above  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  period  of  this  epi- 
demic in  this  city  ;  therefore  the  cholera  days  were  eleven.  Hence, 
1.4  persons  per  diem. 

Period  II. — From  April  8  to  May  25, — forty-eight  days, — 
tweuty-six  patients.    Average,  per  diem,  about  0.5  person. 

The  cases  of  this  period  had  their  origin  in  the  ships  em- 
ployed in  government  service.  About  nine  tenths  of  the  cases 
arose  thus  ;  the  rest  were  brought  from  infected  towns,  such  as 
Hiroshima  and  Kure  (the  chief  port  for  transports  carrying  troops, 
and  the  principal  naval  station,  respectively),  and  were  not  trans- 
mitted from  cases  of  the  first  period.  They  are  of  a  radically 
different  origin. 

The  occupations  of  the  patients  of  this  period  were  for  the 
most  part  those  of  coal-carrying  coolies,  who  add  to  excessively 
hard  labor  habitual  overeating  and  too  great  indulgence  in  saki 
(a  mild  distilled  liquor  produced  from  rice).  They  are  almost 
ignorant  of  what  constitutes  personal  hygiene  ;  and  they  do  not 
know  that  indigestible  food  and  bad  water  can  occasionally  be 
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the  source  of  this  disease.  Therefore,  however  much  one  may 
call  their  attention  to  hygienic  topics,  the  effect  is  that  of  the 
east  wind  upon  the  horse's  ear  ; '  and  our  well-intended  instruc- 
tions and  advice  are  mostly  thrown  away  on  them.  But  some- 
times their  co-workers,  who  have  been  in  perfect  health  until 
yesterday,  are  suddenly  attacked  (literally,  "  invaded")  by  the 
disease  ;  they  are  laid  low  ;  symptoms  are  developed  in  due  order  ; 
they  become  delirious  ;  and  they  die  in  agony. 

Seeing  these  things,  it  was  impossible  that  sensations  of  fear 
should  not  arise  ;  and  by  degrees  they  were  brought  to  see  that 
heedless  eating  and  drinking  were  causative  in  this  disease. 

But  their  dwelling-places  are  very  much  crowded  ;  ventila- 
tion is  bad,  of  course  ;  even  the  amount  of  light  is  insuflBcient  ; 
the  houses  are  not  clean  either  without  or  within  ;  and  the  only 
water  that  they  had  to  drink  was  bad,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a 
factor  in  contagion.  So  it  was  very  necessary  to  remove  the  dirt, 
and  to  supply  pure  water,  in  order  to  protect  them  against  infec- 
tion. Consequently,  not  alone  satisfied  with  cleaning  that  part 
of  the  town  thoroughly,  it  was  undertaken  to  stop  the  source 
of  infection  through  water ;  and  the  wells  that  belonged  to  the 
Shioda  and  Iroha  companies  (guilds  of  coolie  laborers)  were  nailed 
up  and  the  use  of  water  from  them  was  prohibited.  Of  course, 
they  were  instructed  to  use  boiled  water  for  drinking,  and  also 
for  washing  utensils  for  food.  The  water  from  wells  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  city  was  examined,  and  those  that  were 
found  to  be  bad  were  sealed  up,  and  any  use  thereof  was  pro- 
hibited. 

The  Kiushiu  Railroad  Company  supplied  hot  water  and  tea 
to  the  coolies,  from  May  i  onward,  in  localities  east  of  Shiraki- 
zaki  to  Shiohama.  From  that  date  the  effect  became  gradually 
apparent,  and  the  root  of  the  malady  was  severed  ;  so  that  after 
the  beginning  of  June  all  cases  with  the  coolies  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  personal  carelessness.  (A  table  showing  the  amount  of  hot 
water  and  tea  distributed  by  the  company  at  nine  stations,  up  to 
September  30,  is  omitted.  The  average  daily  amount  was  4860 
gallons,  costing  10  -yi^  yen  for  fuel.  The  total  amount  given  was 
656,000  gallons  to  62,265  persons.  Cost  \^<^\ yen,  besides  expen- 
ditures for  buildings,  which  was  2']o yen.) 

1  This  is  a  common  simile  in  Japanese.  It  is  often  a  pure  metaphor  also  ;  and  a 
usual  associate  is  a  phrase  that  means  "water  in  a  frog's  face."  Foreigners,  under  the 
immense  difiBculties  that  the  language  extends  to  them,  avail  themselves  readily  of  these 
phrases  ;  and  one  soon  comes  to  think  that  a  word  is  less  the  sign  of  an  idea  in  these  idio- 
graphic  tongues  than— shall  one  say  it  ?— in  modern  French. 
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Period  III. — From  May  27  to  June  13, — eighteen  days, — 
ninety-eight  cases  ;  5.4  cases  per  diem. 

In  this  period  the  disease  was  very  severe,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  sixty-five  out  of  ninety-eight  cases  died.  In 
this  period  the  virus  had  ramified  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
town  ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  this  time  downward  for  more 
than  100  days  without  interruption  there  developed  many 
cases  of  cholera  that  sacrificed  several  hundred  lives  and  de- 
stroyed (literally,  "threw  to  crows")  a  considerable  amount  of 
property.    Such  a  state  of  affairs  must  have  had  an  obvious  cause. 

Thus,  on  May  22,  at  the  return  of  the  Sixth  Division  (Japa- 
nese Shidan,  the  Imperial  Japanese  army  following  the  German 
model  of  strictly  local  recruiting),  there  were  gathered  together 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  Ken  (prefecture)  persons  of  all  condi- 
tions to  welcome  the  troops.  The  city  was  much  crowded,  and 
the  thought  of  personal  hygiene  was  drowned  in  the  voice  of 
welcome.  It  so  happened  that  the  boys'  festival  season  came 
around  at  the  same  time,  and  there  was  naturally  much  excess  in 
eating  and  in  drinking.  In  addition  to  these  things,  the  virus 
brought  home  by  the  soldiers  and  coolies  was  directly  and  indi- 
rectly sown  broadcast,  and  rekindled  the  at  one  time  nearly 
disappearing  epidemic,  and  urged  it  to  attain  the  magnitude  it 
reached. 

Thereupon,  as  a  first  measure  of  prevention,  the  delegates 
from  dififerent  towns  and  parts  of  the  ken  (literally,  "welcome 
delegates")  were  ordered  to  go  back  to  their  respective  homes, 
except  a  few  who  were  allowed  to  remain  as  the  representatives 
of  all.  Influential  people  of  the  city,  the  hotel-keepers,  and  the 
proprietors  of  tea-houses  and  of  other  shops  where  eatables  were 
served,  were  called  together  and  instructed  in  the  best  procedures 
of  preventing  the  further  spread  of  the  epidemic.  Extreme  vigi- 
lance was  enforced  by  the  police. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  coal-merchants  and  other  rich  people 
were  asked  to  contribute  money  ;  and  from  June  12,  at  two  sta- 
tions in  the  old  town  and  at  another  in  Sakaecho,  boiled-water 
establishments  were  set  up,  and  the  boiled  water  was  given  out  to 
those  who  were  not  able  to  boil  the  water  that  they  drank. 
Further,  quarantine  officers,  police  officers,  town  officials,  and 
others  were  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  to  make  open-air 
speeches  and  to  advise  the  utmost  attention.  As  a  result  of  such 
efforts,  the  epidemic  showed  a  decline  after  June  13.  (Another 
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omitted  table  and  note  gives  total  supply  650,000  gallons,  at  a 
total  cost  of  1450  yen.  It  is  stated  that  it  went  mostly  to 
coolies,  but  it  was  also  distributed  to  sailors  and  to  others  aboard 
ships  in  port.) 

Period  IV. — From  June  13  to  July  20, — thirty-eight  days, — 
forty-eight  cases  ;  1.2  cases  per  diem. 

The  measures  and  eflforts  of  the  preceding  period  were  man- 
ifest in  this  ;  so  that  in  this  rainy  season  of  the  year  only  forty- 
eight  cases  occurred. 

Period  V. — From  July  21  to  September  12, — fifty-three  days, 
— 211  cases  ;  4.3  cases  per  diem. 

This  period  of  fifty-three  days  coincided  with  the  most  fearful 
season  of  the  year, — viz.,  the  hottest  part  of  the  year.  Moreover, 
the  virus  of  the  disease  had  sunk  deeply  into  the  earth,  and  it 
was  very  difficult  to  remove  it. 

Then  the  coolies  came  back  (from  China)  in  great  numbers. 
Those  that  belonged  to  this  ke7i  alone  numbered  more  than  2000. 
These  people  brought  the  virus  of  the  disease  afresh  ;  and  directly 
and  indirectly  they  contributed  to  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  by  preventive  meas- 
ures to  stamp  out  the  disease,  and  we  had  to  be  contented  with 
limiting  its  spread. 

During  these  efforts  of  prevention  and  of  disinfection,  there 
were  a  number  of  people  (officials  connected  with  the  work)  who 
were  infected  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  One  was  a 
police  officer  ;  another  a  policeman  ;  seven  others  were  nurses, 
coolies,  and  the  like.  Other  officials  were  attacked  with  diarrhoea; 
indeed,  few  of  them  were  exempt  from  it. 

Period  VI. — From  September  13  to  November  i, — fifty  days, 
— eighteen  cases  ;  0  4  case  per  diem. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  preceding  period  there  had  been  from 
five  to  ten  cases  daily  ;  so  that  at  any  time  now  there  were  fears 
of  recrudescence  of  the  disease,  unless  some  effective  measures 
were  taken  against  it.  Otherwise  we  had  merely  to  wait  for  the 
cold  season  to  come  before  the  epidemic  should  cease.  Therefore 
it  was  determined  to  enforce  thorough  (literally,  "  big") cleaning 
of  the  whole  town,  and  to  exterminate  the  virus  of  the  disease. 
From  the  beginning  of  this  period  for  a  week  the  town  was 
divided  into  fourteen  wards,  and  seventy-five  officers  in  all  were 
distributed  to  them.  Both  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the 
houses  were  cleaned,  and  the  sewers  and  drains  were  fully  cleared 
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and  lime  was  scattered  universally.  Thus  it  was  a  cleaning  in 
the  sense  of  a  disinfection.' 

Farther,  all  hotels,  tea-houses,  and  shops  selling  eatables 
were  made  to  close  at  10  o'clock  p.m.  ;  and  elsewhere  excesses 
in  eating  and  drinking  were  prohibited.  Extreme  measures 
were  enacted,  as  the  result  of  which  the  epidemic  almost  entirely 
declined. 

Since  then  only  eighteen  cases  were  found,  which  can  for 
the  most  part  be  ascribed  to  careless  individual  habits  and 
excesses. 

From  the  above,  it  appears  evident  that,  although  direct 
contagion  is  much  to  be  feared,  the  contamination  of  the  soil  and 
a  bad  water-supply  are  efficient  factors  in  its  spread  ;  and  that 
excesses  in  eating  and  in  drinking  are  the  occasions  ;  and  that 
without  these  two  the  contagion  need  not  be  so  much  feared.  If 
in  this  town  there  were  provisions  for  a  good  water-supply,  the 
best  system  of  drainage,  and,  if  there  were  no  coolies  nor  laborers 
with  their  ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  inclination  to  great  excesses, 
should  the  virus,  which  is  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  be  introduced, 
it  could  not  have  attained  this  extent  and  magnitude. 

That  such  is  the  probability  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
tables  : 

Table  I.— Etiology. 


Persons  coming  from  infected  places   28 

"       careless  in  eating  and  drinking   236 

"       in  contact  with  affected  individuals  in  their  houses  105 

•    Not  traceable   43 

Table  II. — Occupations. 

Coal  carriers   155 

Daily  laborers   62 

Boatmen   68 

No  occupation   52 

Carpenters   14 

Peddlers   7 

Petty  merchants   18 

Miscellaneous  laborers   27 

OfBcials   5 

Military  coolies   2 

Railroad  official   I 

Army  surgeon   I 


'  The  gunboat  to  which  I  was  at  that  time  attached  rode  out  at  anchor  a  typhoon  just 
al)ove  Moji  ;  and  a  boat  that  was  sent  ashore  from  her  was  weather-bound  in  that  town 
for  several  days.  The  cleaning  operations  detailed  puzzled  the  boat  officer  not  a  little  ; 
nor  from  his  story  could  I  understand  their  extensive  scope  at  that  time. 

At  present  I  have  some  reason  to  think  that  this  gale  greatly  decreased  the  epidemic 
by  its  marked  effect  in  lowering  the  temperature.  This  will  be  more  fully  treated  else- 
where. 
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(A  table  giving  places  of  registration  is  omitted.) 
Report  of  the  Moji  Cholera  Hospital. 

The  old  cholera  hospital  in  this  town  was  imperfect  in  con- 
struction and  too  small  to  admit  a  large  number.  Therefore  at 
the  local  expense  we  constructed  a  new  hospital.  This  building 
was  begun  April  i  and  completed  on  the  20th  ;  on  May  8  it  was 
opened. 


Deaths  en  route  to  hospital   72 

"       on  the  day  of  entrance   34 

"       on  second  day   .   68 

"       on  third      "    40 

"       on  fourth    "    14 

"       on  fifth       "    13 

"       on  sixth      "    13 

"       on  seventh  "    8 

"       on  eighth    "    2 

"       on  ninth     "    3 

"       on  tenth     "    i 

"       on  eleventh"    3 

"       on  twelfth  "    i 

"       on  thirteenth  day   2 

"       on  fourteenth  "   i 

"       on  fifteenth      "   o 

"       on  sixteenth    "   2 

"       on  seventeenth"   o 

"       in  cases  treated  at  home   12 

"       total  number  in  hospital   174 

Recoveries   120 


Those  enumerated  as  having  died  on  the  same  day  in  which 
they  were  brought  to  the  hospital  are  not  counted  as  having  re- 
ceived treatment  there.  They  were  concealed  until  the  last 
stage,  or  else  they  were  foudroyant  cases  brought  in  in  a  mori- 
bund condition.  They  died  immediately  on  being  brought  into 
the  hospital  ;  and  there  was  no  time  to  treat  them  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term. 


Pli>'Sical  Degeneration  in  Italy. 

A  Milanese  writer  asserts  that  45  per  cent,  of  the  young 
men  of  Italy  are  unable  to  enter  the  military  service  on  account 
of  their  lack  of  the  physical  requirements. — Revista  dc  Ciencias 
Medicas,  May  20. 
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Xlie  L,ars:est  and  most  Perfect  Filter-Plant  in  tbe 

World. 


BY  A.  G.  HUMPHREY,  M.D., 
Galesburg,  III. 


AVENPORT,  Iowa,  has,  in  a  large  sense,  solved  the 
water-supply  question  for  nearly  all  Western  cities. 
The  Davenport  Water  Company  have  constructed  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  filter-plant  in  the  world.  It 
consists  of  ten  double  filter-shells,  each  seven  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter  by  thirty-two  feet  long,  built  of  mild  homo- 
geneous steel  of  60,000  pounds  tensile  strength,  of  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  stood  tight  under  a  steady  proof 
test  of  200  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  size  of  the  filters  is  such 
that,  while  nominally  of  a  capacity  of  6,000,000  gallons  per 
twenty-four  hours,  their  actual  capacity  is  over  7,500,000  gallons 
for  that  time.  It  is  not  only  the  largest,  but  the  most  expensive 
"mechanical  filter-plant"  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  water 
company  have  already  invested  $1,200,000  in  the  water- works 
system,  comprising  two  well-equipped  pumping-stations,  the 
filter  plant,  a  5,000,000  gallon  reservoir,  and  about  thirty-seven 
miles  of  water  mains. 

The  water  is  delivered  into  the  pump-wells  through  a  tunnel 
built  under  the  bed  of  the  river  to  near  its  channel,  about  a  mile 
above  the  government  bridge  and  above  the  sewerage  of  the  city. 
The  water  here  has  a  current  of  about  five  miles  an  hour,  as  it 
rushes  swiftly  over  the  Rock  Island  rapids,  giving  it  quite  com- 
plete aeration,  oxidation,  dilution,  etc.,  which  tends  to  its  puri- 
fication. 

The  pump-wells  are  built  of  heavy  masonry  tightly  cemented, 
and  are  about  thirty  feet  deep.  Between  the  two  wells  are  heavy, 
coarse  mesh-screens  to  screen  off  the  fish,  bark,  chips,  leaver,  and 
all  other  debris  from  entering  the  pumps.  From  these  wells,  after 
the  water  has  been  well  screened,  the  pumps  take  the  water  and 
deliver  it  through  the  great  filters,  under  direct  pressure,  to  the 
city  mains  and  to  the  reservoir. 

The  filters  are  so  arranged  that  any  one  of  them  can  be  oper- 
ated separately,  or  the  whole  battery  collectively.   The  filters  are 
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about  three-quarters  full  of  white  sea-sand,  amounting  to  thirty 
car-loads,  brought  from  Horn  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Each  grain  of  this  sand  is  a  perfect  crystal,  rendering  it  a  much 
better  filter  than  our  building  sand.  The  water  is  forced  by  the 
pumps  through  twenty- inch  feed-mains  into  the  filters,  passes 
down  through  five  feet  of  sand,  thence  through  a  peculiar-shaped 
screen,  made  of  extremely  fine  slits  sawed  through  cylinders  of 
heavy  seamless  tubing  made  of  composition  metal,  thence  out 
into  the  mains  of  the  city. 

The  process  renders  the  water  when  taken  from  the  river, 


\  ii.w  OF  THE  Filters. 


even  at  the  highest  floods,  as  bright,  clear,  and  sparkling  as 
spring  water.  The  sediment  and  other  matter  which  are  removed 
from  the  water  are  retained  for  the  time  in  the  filters  on  top  of  the 
sand.  To  remove  this  quickly  and  thoroughly,  thousands  of  fine 
powerful  jets  are  provided  at  the  bottom  of  the  filters  and  the 
current  of  the  water  is  reversed.  This  is  accomplished  by  sup- 
plying the  water  to  the  filter  through  horizontal  perforated  arms, 
attached  to  a  central  vertical  pipe  attached  to  a  piston,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  by  admitting  the  water  pressure  from  the 
mains  to  this  piston,  the  arms  are  forced  downward  and  back 
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through  the  filtering  material,  applying  the  washing  jets,  each 
three- sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  under  eighty  pounds 
pressure  to  every  grain  of  sand  in  the  whole  mass,  throwing  the 
whole  into  violent  agitation,  thus  scouring  the  sand  completely 
clean  and  washing  the  dirt  and  sediment  oflF  through  a  drain  into 
the  river  below  the  works.  This  operation  is  so  rapid  that  it  only 
requires  five  minutes  to  wash  the  filter,  and  the  mechanism  is  so 
simple  that  there  is  little  liability  to  get  out  of  order. 

There  is  also  provided  a  process  of  sterilizing  the  filter  and 
sand- bed  of  any  possible  contamination  from  microbes,  fungus, 
or  mossy  growth,  microscopic  alga,  or  microscopic  organisms 
belonging  to  the  class  called  infusoria,  albuminoids,  etc.,  by  turn- 
ing into  the  filter,  through  pipes  connected  to  a  double  battery  of 
steam-boilers,  powerful  jets  of  superheated  steam,  which,  in  a 
very  short  time  will  effectually  kill  and  render  harmless  any  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter  contained  in  the  water.  It  makes  no 
diff"erence  how  muddy  the  water  is  when  it  enters  the  filters,  it 
comes  out  pure  and  clean.  The  onl)'  precaution  necessary  is  to 
.  wash  the  filters  often,  which  is  frequently  done  every  hour. 

Professor  Smith,  of  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  is  employed  to 
make  monthly  analysis  of  the  filtered  water,  which  shows  that  for 
the  six  years  the  plant  has  been  in  use  the  water  has  always 
been  good. 

When  the  plan  of  this  filter  was  under  consideration  by  the 
Davenport  Water  Company,  two  of  its  members,  Mr.  James  P. 
Donahue,  and  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Hooper,  went  to  Cairo,  111,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  Elgin,  111.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  other  places 
where  plants  were  in  use  of  similar  construction.  Most  of  them 
had  horizontal  cylinders.  After  the  most  critical  examination 
they  were  enabled  to  make  many  important  improvements. 

As  soon  as  the  State  and  the  nation  can  effectually  stop  the 
dumping  of  all  sorts  of  filthy  garbage  into  our  rivers  by  the  most 
stringent  laws,  and  secure,  through  boards  of  health,  their  strict 
enforcement,  every  city  in  our  country  can  easily  secure  abundance 
of  good  water  by  constructing  a  similar  filter-plant. 
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Susfar  and  Cbampagne  in  Gout.' 


BY  GEORGE  HARLEY,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

Formerly  Physician  to  University  College  Hospital,  and  Professor  in  University 
College,  I^ondon. 

S  the  remarks  made  on  the  effects  of  champagne  on 
gout  in  my  paper  entitled  "  Gout  in  Relationship  to 
Liver-Disease''  have  been  traversed  by  Dr.  Thorow- 
'  good,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  explain  more  fully  my 
'  contention  that  medical  men  err  in  telling  gouty 
patients  that  extra  dry  and  brut  are  the  safest  kinds  of  champagne 
for  them  to  drink.  For  like  most  other  widely-spread  popular 
notions  that  of  the  pernicious  eflfects  of  sugar  in  cases  of  gout  is 
open  to  grave  criticism,  seeing  that  not  only  can  no  reliable  facts 
be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  statement,  but  no  reliable  authority  for 
the  assertion  can  be  cited  even  by  its  believers. 

There  are  plenty  of  vague  traditions  that  some  one  knew 
somebody  else  that  knew  some  one  whose  gout  was  brought  on  by 
a  too  free  indulgence  in  saccharine  matters.  But  when  the 
legend  is  critically  inquired  into  its  foundation  is  found,  like  the 
historical  house  in  Scripture,  to  rest  on  nothing  but  sand.  Nor 
is  this  surprising  when  one  reflects  that  the  "  popular"  objection 
to  sweets  in  gout  one  hears  so  much  of  in  this  country  is  alike 
contrary  to  every-day  experience  and  scientific  observation,  (i) 
Because,  were  it  true,  children  and  women,  who  consume  most 
sweet  things,  would  be  more  subject  to  gout  than  men, — which 
they  are  decidedly  not.  (2)  Uric  acid,  which  is  now  conceded  by 
all  leading  chemical  pathologists  to  be  the  cause  of  gout,  is  a 
nitrogenous  compound,  and  sugar  contains  no  nitrogen  whatever. 
(3)  The  urine  of  the  herbivora,  whose  food  is  rightly  sugar-form- 
ing, is  alkaline  and  not  acid.  (4)  There  exists  no  proof  that  a 
sugar-indulging  teetotal  member  of  a  non-gouty  family  has  ever 
been  attacked  with  gout  when  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  have 
escaped  the  disease.  (5)  The  women  in  Eastern  harems,  who 
pass  indolent  lives  and  subsist  almost  entirely  on  sweetmeats, 
should  all  be  aflBicted  with  gout  in  some  form  or  another, — which 
they  are  not.     (6)  Gout  is  not  met  with  among  the  negroes 


1  From  the  London  Lancet. 
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brought  up  on  sugar  plantations,  who  from  their  earliest  years 
consume  more  sugar  than  any  other  class  of  people  whatever. 
(7)  A  fit  of  gout  cannot  be  induced  experimentally  by  taking 
sugar.  My  son  (Professor  Vaughan  Harley),  while  working  at  the 
Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  took  400  grammes  (thirteen  ounces)  of  sugar 
daily,  until  he  completely  upset  his  digestion,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  is,  like  myself,  hereditarily  gouty,  he  totally  failed  to 
induce  a  single  gouty  symptom.  He  even  took,  while  working 
in  Professor  Mosso's  laboratory  at  Turin,  seventeen  and  a  half 
ounces  of  sugar  in  the  twenty-four  hours  without  producing  a 
single  symptom  of  gout. 

One  should  at  least  be  able  to  cite  a  case  or  an  experiment 
which  will  bear  the  test  of  philosophic  scrutiny,  proving  that  a 
true  attack  of  gout  has  been  engendered  by  the  eating  of  sac- 
charine foods  before  venturing  to  assert  that  gout  is  the  offspring 
of  sugar.  And  as  until  the  above  seven  problems — which  are 
only  a  portion  of  what  might  be  adduced — can  be  satisfactorily 
overthrown  we  may  brush  aside  as  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tioa  the  su?ir-eagendering  theory  of  gout  I  will  without  more 
ado  tackle  the  question  : 

DOES  CHAMPAGNE  CAUSE  GOUT  ? 

This  question  can  be  equally  truthfully  answered  in  the 
negative  as  in  the  aflErmative,  for  the  chemical  composition  of 
different  champagnes  is  so  different  that  while  the  majority  of 
persons  may  indulge  in  one  kind  with  perfect  impunity  a  par- 
oxysm of  gout  speedily  follows  a  glass  or  two  of  another.  People 
have  such  different  idiosyncrasies  that  in  some  gout  is  brought 
on  by  all  kinds  of  champagne,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  in  others 
brought  on  by  all  kinds  of  whiskey.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  seeing  that  from  champagne  being  a  manufactured  article  its 
effects  on  the  human  constitution  vary  not  only  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  grape-juice  from  which  it  is  made,  and  the  method 
adopted  in  its  preparation,  but  likewise  according  to  the  ability 
and  ingenuousness  of  its  fabricator.  Consequently,  in  prescribing 
champagne  to  an  invalid,  a  medical  man  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  he  ought  to  be  as  careful  in  selecting  the  wine 
ordered  as  he  is  in  selecting  the  drugs  prescribed. 

The  generic  name  of  champagne  is  in  no  case  of  itself  a 
guarantee  as  to  what  the  therapeutical  effects  of  it  will  be  on  a 
sick  person.    For  careful  clinical  observation  has  shown  that 
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while  one  class  or  kind  of  champagne  may  prove  not  only  an 
agreeable  exhilarating  beverage  to  the  healthy,  but  a  palatable 
restorative  remedy  to  the  sick,  another,  though  equally  exhilar- 
ating to  the  healthy  on  account  of  the  alcohol  it  contains,  may  be 
a  disease-increasing  instead  of  a  disease-diminishing  agent  to  the 
invalid.  For  champagne  contains  a  host  of  active  ingredients 
besides  spirit,  sugar,  and  fizz.  I  emphasize  this  remark  from  its 
being  well  known  that  many  practitioners  simply  know  that 
there  are  two  main  varieties,  called  respectively  sweet  and  dry. 
And  as  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  the  notions  they  have  regarding 
their  chemical  compositions,  and  consequently  their  therapeutical 
actions,  are  of  a  somewhat  hazy  character,  it  may  be  well  briefly 
to  explain  what  are  their  more  salient  differences. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  word  "dry"  when  applied  to 
champagne  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  simply  implies  that  the  wine  con- 
tains but  little  saccharine  matter.  Port  wine  becomes  dry  in  this 
sense  by  keeping  it  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years.  For  in  that 
time  the  sugar  it  originally  contained  has  become  transformed 
into  alcohol.  Hence  what  it  has  lost  in  sweetness  it  has  gained 
in  alcoholic  strength,  and  not  only  so,  but  likewise  in  flavor. 
For  by  age  are  developed  the  fine  aromatic  ethers  which  give  to 
old  wines  their  exquisite  vinous  bouquets.  It  takes  from  nine  to 
twenty  years  to  make  champagne  dry.  But  as  it  is  not  profitable 
to  keep  it  in  stock  for  anything  approaching  to  that  time,  the 
manufacturer  adopts  the  plan  the  sherry  merchant  did,  though  in 
a  difl'erent  way,  of  giving  his  wine  the  semblance  of  being  dry. 
Sherry  was  easily  made  to  taste  dry  by  treating  it  with  plaster  of 
Paris.  The  public,  however,  after  a  time  discovered  the  fraud, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  sherry  drinking  went  out  of  fashion. 
The  champagne  manufacturer  is  now  equally  engaged  in  killing 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  by  putting  on  the  market  a 
rough,  immature  wine,  which  to  the  uninitiated  tastes  as  if  it 
were  dry,  on  account  of  its  acidity.  Strange  though  it  may  seem, 
not  one  Englishman  in  a  thousand,  unless  he  be  in  the  champagne 
trade,  can  distinguish  a  sour  sparkling  wine  from  one  that  has 
become  dry  by  age. 

His  idea,  too,  that  champagne,  even  of  the  brut  variety,  is 
made  without  sugar  is  equally  erroneous,  as  well  as  that  the  sugar 
in  champagne  is  bad  for  gouty  people.  On  the  contrary,  sugar 
is  about  the  least  deleterious  constituent  of  wine. 

The  process  of  champagne  manufacture  is  briefly  as  follows  : 
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(a)  Every  kind  of  champagne  is  made  artificially  out  of  a  still 
wine  which  has  been  prepared,  as  all  other  still  wines  are,  be  they 
port,  sherry,  or  claret,  by  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  contained 
in  the  grape-juice.  Consequently  (b)  it  is  as  absurd  to  speak  of  a 
natural  champagne  as  it  is  to  speak  of  a  natural  cheese, — which  is  in 
like  manner  essentially  a  manufactured  article,  (c)  There  are  three 
distinct  stages  in  the  production  of  good  champagne,  and  in  each  of 
them  the  presence  of  sugar  is  absolutely  essential.  The  first  stage 
consists  in  the  rapid  fermentation  of  the  sugar  naturally  contained 
in  the  juice  of  the  grape  at  a  temperature  of  between  60°  and  70°  F. 
in  open  tubs,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  generated  may  escape  while 
the  alcohol  remains  behind.  The  next  stage  is  the  conversion  of 
the  still  wine  into  a  sparkling  liquid.  This  is  accomplished  by 
transferring  it  to  bottles  before  the  fermentation  has  entirely 
ceased  and  corking  them  up  tightly,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
now  generated  may  be  retained  in  the  wine  and  escape  in  spark- 
ling bubbles  from  its  surface  when  the  bottle  is  opened  and  the 
wine  poured  into  a  glass.  As  it  is  during  this  stage  that  most  of 
the  aromatic  vinous  aromas  are  developed  it  is  not  only  conducted 
slowly,  at  the  low  temperature  of  43°  F.,  but  the  fermentation 
process  is  kept  up  for  weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  vintage  and  the  price  the  wine  is  expected  to 
ultimately  bring. 

The  bottles  until  now  have  stood  with  their  bottoms  upper- 
most in  order  that  all  the  dirty  debris  resulting  from  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  sugar  may  fall  into  their  necks  and  be  the  more 
easily  got  rid  of  at  the  period  of  dSgorgement, — a  process  which 
renders  the  wine  clear  and  pure. 

Before  being  ready  for  the  market,  however,  it  has,  in  order 
to  make  it  palatable,  to  undergo  a  softening  process,  for  in  its 
then  state  it  is  so  rough  and  sour  that  nobody  would  drink  it. 
The  viticulturist  himself  speaks  of  it  as  a  vin  brut,  meaning 
thereby  an  acrid,  immature  article.  Consequently  he  has  to  add 
to  it  a  sweet  liqueur  in  varying  proportions  to  suit  the  tastes  of  his 
different  customers.  The  softening  process  is  known  under  the 
name  of  "dosage,"  and  the  /z^^z/^wr  employed  is  made  by  dis- 
solving pure  sugar-candy  in  fine  old  champagne  along  with  a 
certain  amount  of  the  finest  flavored  old  liqueur  co^n^a  procurable. 

Strange  to  say,  although  the  quality  of  the  vintage  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  composition  of  the  dosage  liqtieur  em- 
ployed in  different  years,  according  as  the  season  has  been  a  good 
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or  bad  one,  yet  nationality  is  always  the  most  important  factor  in 
determining  the  relative  quantities  of  liqueur  added.  For  each 
country  has  its  own  relative  proportion  of  dosage,  thus, — 

For  Russians  from 
"    Germans  " 
"    Americans  " 
"  Frenchmen 
"  Englishmen 

It  is,  however,  only  in  recent  years  this  low  percentage  of 
liqueur  has  been  put  into  the  wine  sent  to  England.  English- 
men's champagne  used  to  have  exactly  the  same  percentage  of 
dosage  given  to  it  as  was  given  to  Frenchmen's.  For  the  8  per 
cent,  has  the  advantage  of  not  only  making  the  wine  keep  better 
and  allowing  the  sour  acetic  acid  to  become  mellowed  by  age 
during  its  contact  with  the  sugar,  but  during  the  gradual  trans- 
formation of  the  sugar-candy  into  alcohol  some  of  the  most  delec- 
table of  the  fragrant  acetous  ethers,  so  highly  prized  by  connois- 
seurs, are  developed.  Whereas  all  these  advantages  are  put  a 
stop  to  by  drinking  an  imperfectly  prepared  sour  wine  under  the 
misleading  titles  of  extra  sec  and  brut.  It  is  simply  because  it 
does  not  taste  sweet  that  we  drink  it  in  the  belief  that  it  is  dry. 
This  delusion  is,  however,  the  least  misfortune  entailed.  For  it 
so  happens  that  vinegar — acetic  acid — in  combination  with  alcohol 
is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent  inciters  of  gout  and  liver- 
diseases,  much  more  so  than  any  of  the  other  acids  naturally  con- 
tained in  wine.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  champagne  has  got 
a  bad  repute  in  gout  cases. 

Since,  however,  the  facts  cited  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
article  prove  that  sugar  cannot  give  gout,  and  that  sugar  even  in 
combination  with  alcohol  does  not  cause  gout,  is  shown  not  only 
by  the  fact  that  gout  was  a  disease  almost  unknown  in  Scotland 
at  the  time  when  toddy  drinking  was  so  common,  and  every  one 
knows  that  toddy  is  a  strong  concoction  of  whiskey,  sugar,  and 
hot  water,  but  that  sweet  champagne  drinkers  of  the  continent 
are  far  less  affected  with  disease  than  sour  champagne  drinkers 
of  England,  it  is  not  diflBcult  to  understand  why  many  hereditary 
gouty  people,  like  myself,  can  indulge  in  the  rich  so-called  sweet 
champagnes  of  France  with  impunity,  whereas  a  single  glass 
of  the  English  extra-dry  and  brut  varieties,  by  virtue  of  the  un- 
necessarily excessive  quantity  of  vinegar  they  contain,  imme- 
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diately  provokes  a  paroxysm  of  gout.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
sugar  has  been  shown  by  carefully- conducted  scientific  experi- 
ments to  be  not  only  a  potent  muscle  food,  but  a  powerful  exhaus- 
tion restorative  is  a  strong  additional  reason  why,  when  giving 
champagne  to  a  weak,  exhausted  invalid,  preference  should  in- 
variably be  given  to  the  rich  and  properly-prepared  varieties 
instead  of  to  spurious  dry  kinds,  which  are  most  probably  as  little 
likely  to  benefit  a  patient  as  a  similar  strengthened  alcohol,  vine- 
gar, and  water  concoction  would  be. 

So  well  is  the  fact  of  the  injurious  effects  of  crude  champagne 
appreciated  by  manufacturers  that  some  of  the  highest  standing 
refused  to  send  any  of  it  out  under  the  term  of  extra  dry  until 
they  found  that  other  firms  were  winning  from  them  their  English 
customers.  Some  of  higher  moral  tone  still  decline  to  do  so,  and 
I  feel  certain  they  will  in  the  end  be  gainers  by  their  resolve  ;  for 
already  many  persons  are  beginning  to  discern  for  themselves  that 
the  so-called  extra- dry  and  brut  champagnes  are  simply  sour 
wines  with  misleading  titles. 


Constipation ;  some  of  its  EfTects  and  its  IVoii- 
medicinal  Xreatnient.' 


BY  E.  S.   PETTYJOHN,   M.D.  , 
Alma,  Mich. 


[HE  large  number  of  people  suflFering  from  constipation 
and  its  effects,  and  the  clinical  difficulty  met  in 

>  obtaining  relief  therefrom,  leads  to  the  conclusion 

>  that  the  full  signification  of  this  affliction  and  its 
deleterious  influence  are  not  comprehended  either 

by  the  people  or  the  profession. 

In  its  reciprocal  influence  this  condition  sustains  both  a 
causative  and  a  resultant  relation.  Constipation  as  a  functional 
disorder  may  be  defined  as  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  great 
colon  and  the  entire  intestinal  tract,  manifested  by  the  unusual 
retention  of  excrementitious  material,  both  as  to  quantity  and 

'  Read  in  the  Section  on  Practice  of  Medicine  at  the  Forty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  5  to  8,  1896.  From  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 
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time  of  evacuation.  It  may  be  owing  either  to  diminished  action 
of  the  muscular  coat,  to  the  diminished  secretion  from  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  both,  to  defective  innervation,  to  habits  and  occu- 
pation, climate  or  diet,  in  addition  to  which  there  seems  to  be  an 
infinite  variety  of  causes. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  300  cases  shows  that  about  60  per 
cent,  of  patients  are  suffering  from  this  ailment,  and  that  the 
number  is  proportionately  larger  among  women  than  among  men. 

Congenital  constipation  may  occur  dependent  upon  the 
atiatotny  of  the  colon,  the  water  being  absorbed  by  a  reduplication 
of  the  coloa  itself,  especially  the  descending  part,  as  that  part  is 
longer  in  infants  in  proportion  as  compared  with  the  ascending 
and  transverse,  and  hence  liable,  by  being  crowded  down  into 
the  pelvis,  to  flexures  and  reduplications  that  favor  impaction. 

In  adults  the  transverse  colon  is  most  liable  to  variation  in 
length  and  position,  and  being  smaller  in  diameter  than  the 
ascending,  aside  from  congenital  malformation,  may  be  bent 
downward  almost  to  the  pubes  by  long-continued  distention, 
forming  a  sharp  bend  at  the  sustentaculum  hepatis  and  at  the 
splenic  flexure,  as  has  been  found  in  two  cases  under  the  writer's 
observation. 

In  considering  this  condition,  we  regard  individual  habit  and 
idiosyncrasy  and  compare  with  the  rule,  as  persons  do  become 
constipated  without  notable  or  sensible  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves, without  manifesting  any  of  the  local  symptoms,  and  while 
having  regular  and  apparently  sufiicient  evacuations. 

We  come  to  the  consideration  of  constipation  more  on  account 
of  its  relation  to  other  ailments  and  the  entire  system  than  because 
of  the  mere  inconvenience  induced.  The  intestines  and  colon 
and  the  rectum  are  considered  as  digestive,  eliminating,  and 
secreting  organs,  and  also  as  organs  of  absorption. 

With  their  great  extent  of  retiform  tissue  enclosing  a  multi- 
tude of  blood-vessels  and  nerve  ramifications,  with  their  mucus- 
follicles  and  valves  of  retardation,  with  their  glands,  lacteals, 
arteries,  and  veins,  the  powers  of  retention  and  absorption  belong- 
ing to  this  tripod  are  beyond  compare.  The  wonder  is  that  all 
the  contents  which  enter  are  not  taken  into  the  circulation. 

While  the  colon  and  rectum  have  not  the  digestive  ofiice  we 
have  long  supposed,  their  absorptive  power  is  greater  than  has 
been  thought,  and  the  quantity  absorbed  is  in  proportion  to  the 
time  of  contact  and  concentration  of  the  substance.  While  these 
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organs  seem  in  a  certain  sense  endowed  with  the  power  of  selec- 
tion, they  do  absorb  digested  aliment,  medicines,  and  deleterious 
material  with  about  the  same  avidity. 

The  intestinal  nervous  system  is  noticeably  complex.  Fila- 
ments are  received  from  the  pneumogastric,  the  sympathetic,  and 
from  the  lumbar  cord.  After  having  been  distributed  to  the 
plexus  of  Meissner  under  the  submucous  coat  and  the  plexus  of 
Auerbach  between  the  muscular  planes,  branches  thence  supply 
the  glands,  muscles,  and  blood-vessels.  Some  preside  over  the 
absorbents  and  secretions,  others  over  the  peristaltic  muscular 
movements,  others  over  the  intestinal  circulation.  Not  only  do 
these  medullary  and  ganglionic  systems  direct  the  functions  of 
the  intestines,  but  through  them  the  nerve  centres  of  the  brain 
have  a  direct  influence  over  the  entire  apparatus.  Since  all  func- 
tional action  in  the  system  is  reciprocal,  it  follows  that  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  chylopoietic  system  must  effect  the  nutrition 
of  the  brain  and  entire  nervous  system. 

We  acknowledge  that  human  life  is  a  constant  processional 
activity  of  elimination  and  repair,  metabolism  occurring  every- 
where. Observation  is  demonstrating  the  part  taken  by  bacteria 
and  microbes  in  this  process  in  the  mouth,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines. In  the  chemic,  fermentative,  and  putrefactive  changes 
thus  occurring,  ptomaines  are  being  constantly  produced,  which, 
when  absorbed  as  toxic  and  excrementitious  substances,  produce 
retrograde  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  diminution  of  the 
red  blood-corpuscles,  and  by  supplying  an  infected  or  imperfect 
nutriment  to  the  brain,  become  a  prominent  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cerebral  anaemia  and  nervous  debility,  only  limited  in  its 
effect  by  the  shortening  of  the  microbal  longevity  from  the  effects 
of  its  own  secretions.  If  this  deficiency  of  nutrition  or  the  supply 
of  toxic  material  be  continued,  the  increased  nervous  irritability 
is  followed  by  a  decrease,  and  withdrawal  of  nourishment  is  fol- 
lowed by  brain  exhaustion. 

From  the  normal  intestine  Babes  isolated  five  species  of  bac- 
teria, whilst  an  enormous  number  of  micro-organisms  were  found 
in  the  large  intestine  and  faeces.  Bouchard  says,  ' '  The  conditions 
favorable  for  the  maintenance  of  putrefaction  are  so  numerous 
that  we  ask  whether  digestion  can  ever  go  on  normally  ?"  While 
the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach  neutralizes  the  infectious 
agents,  they  are  passed  into  the  intestines  in  a  state  of  latent 
activity,  when  fermentation  again  begins.    While  the  bile  arrests 
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fermentation,  it  is  also  capable  of  putrefaction,  which  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  oflFensive  breath  in  constipation.  We 
thus  find  the  small  intestine,  and  especially  the  large  intestine, 
in  a  condition  to  pass  products  of  putrefaction  and  toxic  sub- 
stances into  the  blood-current.  Since  our  most  inoffensive  and 
most  valuable  foods  (meats)  produce  toxic  substances  ;  since  the 
bile  contains  poison  and  the  putrefactions  of  undigested  residue 
produce  poison,  and  the  faecal  matter  is  toxic,  with  all  of  these 
shut  up  in  the  intestines  and  colon,  how  can  the  guilty  (those 
who  do  not  believe  in  defecation),  or  even  the  innocent,  escape 
destruction  ?  If  the  kidneys  are  acting  well,  some  of  the  toxics 
escape  through  the  urine,  and  if  the  skin  is  eliminating,  it  fur- 
nishes relief,  but  these  are  rather  remote  sources  of  exit  for  so 
large  a  quantity  of  excrement  when  the  way  to  the  outside  world 
is  so  close  at  hand. 

Hypochondria,  nervous  depression,  nervous  headaches,  func- 
tional neurasthenia,  migraine,  vertigo,  disorders  of  nerve  sensi- 
bility, noises  in  the  ears,  dyspepsia,  and  depression  incidental 
thereto,  with  a  long  train  of  psychic,  nervous,  and  nutritional 
troubles,  are  directly  or  indirectly  the  result  of  constipation. 
Even  when  many  functional  difficulties  seem  to  be  the  primary 
disease,  they  only  form  an  arc  of  a  vicious  circle  begun  with  the 
nucleus  of  constipation. 

The  mechanical  pressure  against  mesenteric  blood-vessels 
by  over- distended  bowels,  especially  if  long  continued,  causes  in- 
creased flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  and  a  temporary  hypersemia 
with  its  concomitant  symptoms,  like  an  Esmarch  bandage  about 
a  limb,  or  a  sudden  cooling  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  in 
winter  is  the  cause  of  more  frequent  cerebral  hsemorrhages  than 
at  other  seasons,  or  like  the  sudden  suppression  of  the  menses  or 
of  an  hsemorrhoidal  discharge,  or  even  the  straining  at  stool,  all 
of  which  are  to  be  avoided  in  apoplexy  and  cerebral  congestion, 
on  account  of  the  increased  pressure  of  blood  in  the  brain  which 
they  produce. 

The  nervous  system,  as  the  master  tissue  of  the  body,  needs 
the  highest  nutrition,  and  hence  is  most  easily  disturbed.  It  is 
fed  in  its  truest  sense  by  the  overflow  of  nutriment  after  its  refine- 
ment and  elaboration  in  other  tissues.  Whether  the  nerves  are 
nourished  by  the  plasma  reaching  the  axis-cylinder  at  the  nodes 
of  Ranvier  or  not,  we  believe  with  Waller  that  the  nutritional 
activity  of  nerve  fibre  is  in  the  direction  of  its  normal  physiologic 
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activity.  Any  inhibition  of  this  function  will  lower  the  nerve 
excitability.  A  long  period  of  repose  not  only  lowers  the  exci- 
tability, but,  if  continued  beyond  a  certain  limit,  atrophy  and 
degeneration  occur  in  the  nerve  substance  itself. 

Continued  unusual  pressure  produces  excessive  activity  of 
the  nerve  supplying  the  part,  excitability  is  finally  abolished,  and 
exhaustion  of  the  nerve  occurs  locally  (as  in  over-distention  of 
the  bladder),  or  it  may  even  produce  a  neuritis.  A  constantly 
overloaded  condition  of  the  bowels  may  produce  either  of  these 
local  results  on  the  nerve  filaments  themselves.  The  eflfect  of  this 
travels  backward  to  the  controlling  ganglia  in  the  lumbar  cord 
and  defecation,  to  some  degree  a  reflex  act,  when  its  directing 
centre  is  not  sensitive  to  the  controlling  impulse  of  the  brain, 
does  not  occur  promptly,  and  the  constipation  thus  reacts  upon 
the  whole  system. 

In  patients  who  complain  of  symptoms  referable  to  the 
spinal  region,  and  where  there  is  entire  absence  of  anatomic 
affections  of  the  cord,  and  often  when  these  manifestations  are 
united  with  cerebral  symptoms  and  there  is  general  disturbance 
of  the  entire  nervous  system  with  a  neurotic  heredity,  it  is  very 
frequently  a  functional  trouble.  Such  a  case  recently  came  under 
my  care  (from  the  country),  a  Miss  M.,  aged  32  years.  She  had 
previously  been  aflSicted  with  convulsions,  supposed  to  be  epi- 
leptic, at  and  since  puberty,  but  had  had  none  for  two  years 
previous  to  my  seeing  her.  She  complained  of  attacks  of  severe 
occipital  pain  when  she  would  become  nauseated  and  dizzy.  At 
the  same  time  she  would  have  a  convulsive-like  attack  with 
irregular  tremors  and  a  peculiar  nodding  and  swaying  movement 
of  the  head,  which  she  said  she  was  unable  to  control.  She  also 
had  pain  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  region,  deep-seated.  These 
attacks  occurred  irregularly  from  one  to  twelve  weeks  apart.  She 
was  an  invalid  each  time  from  five  to  fifteen  days.  She  had  been 
treated  for  several  years  and  informed  by  her  physicians  that  she 
had  epilepsy  and  disease  of  the  spine.  Thorough  examination 
revealed  absolutely  no  signs  of  spinal  disease  nor  anatomic  dis- 
turbance of  the  cord.  After  three  months  of  treatment  she  fully 
recovered,  besides  having  gained  eighteen  pounds  in  weight. 
The  late  Dr.  Jewell  believed  and  taught  that  the  effect  of  con- 
stipation might  produce  a  condition  of  the  brain  akin  to,  or  that 
could  be  classified  as,  transient  mania. 

The  first  elements  in  curative  treatment  I  consider  good  food 
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and  good  digestion.  The  diet  should  consist  of  coarser  foods 
such  as  would  leave  a  residue  and  aid  in  increasing  the  bulk  of 
fas:al  accumulations.  Broths,  fish  with  the  skin,  fresh  meats  not 
too  tender,  whole-wheat  and  Graham  bread,  mush,  hominy,  corn 
bread,  and  all  green  and  watery  vegetables,  baked  potatoes  with 
skins,  and  cereals  containing  hulls  and  fine  seeds,  prunes,  figs, 
apples  with  the  peeling,  and  all  fruits  generally.  Rest  in  the 
recumbent  posture  for  a  half  hour  or  more  both  before  and  after 
eating  is  of  value. 

Massage  on  anatomic  principles  I  place  first  in  the  mechanical 
treatment.  The  manipulations  should  not  be  used  until  two  hours 
after  a  meal.  The  thighs  should  be  flexed  and  the  abdominal 
walls  relaxed.  The  treatment  should  be  given  dry,  stimulating 
first  the  skin,  then  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  the  different  sections 
of  the  colon,  and  the  intestines.  Petrissage  given  so  as  to  impart 
an  oscillating  and  vibratory  movement,  combined  with  the  varie- 
ties of  tapotement,  are  the  best  forms  of  treatment.  Cases  of 
obesity  and  atony  of  the  muscular  coats  and  chronic  intestinal 
and  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  are  relieved  in  two  to  four  months. 
The  intestinal  secretions  or  increased  obstruction  of  the  bile-duct 
is  relieved,  the  peristaltic  action  is  stimulated,  and  the  contents 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  entire  colon  are  pressed  towards  the 
rectum  If  there  are  biliary  calculi  no  pressure  should  be  made 
on  the  adjacent  parts,  although  usually  pressure  should  be  made 
over  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder,  to  assist  the  bile  towards  the 
intestine.  The  stimulation  of  the  skin,  which  is  here  supplied 
by  the  last  seven  dorsal  nerves,  the  same  origin  as  the  splanchnics. 
as  well  as  the  plexus  of  Auerbach,  and  the  mechanical  effect  of 
moving  pressure  do  bring  favorable  results. 

In  the  use  of  the  cannon-ball,  three  or  four  pounds  in  weight, 
the  patient  or  operator  should  be  thorough  and  systematic.  The 
ball  should  be  rolled  over  the  entire  abdomen,  being  used  for  five 
or  ten  minutes  morning  and  evening,  the  treatment  ending  by 
the  patient  balancing  the  ball  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  navel. 

In  gymnastics  all  movements  that  use  and  strengthen  the 
abdominal  muscles,  such  as  lying  on  the  back  and  raising  the 
limbs  perpendicularly,  the  flexion  at  the  hips,  twenty  or  thirty 
times  each  morning  and  evening. 

Rowing,  horseback  riding,  and  cycling  are  helpful  if  used 
regularly.  While  it  is  best  to  have  a  definite  hour,  that  is  not 
essential,  but  when  a  time  is  fixed,  if  the  preceding  half  hour  is 
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devoted  to  the  voluntary  contraction  of  the  anal  sphincter  mus- 
cles, the  reflex  effect  is  to  aid  in  stimulating  the  peristaltic  action. 
Time  should  be  given,  and  one  should  go  for  relief  on  the  first 
prompting. 

The  faradic  current  of  sufficient  strength  to  produce  contrac- 
tion of  the  different  portions  of  the  intestines  and  colon  is  helpful. 
The  galvanic  current,  the  cathode  in  the  rectum,  large  anode  over 
abdomen,  repeated  daily  at  the  same  hour,  is  effectual. 

Hydrotherapeutics  have  proven  successful  remedies  in  the 
author's  practice.  Drinking  large  quantities  of  cold  water  on 
arising  and  an  hour  before  meals,  and  two  or  three  hours  after 
food,  taking  during  the  day  seventy  to  eighty  ounces,  besides 
that  with  the  meals,  is  of  exceedingly  great  value.  This  remedy, 
with  regulation  of  habit,  has  cured  many  cases. 

Fomentations  to  the  bowels,  stomach,  and  liver  daily,  and  a 
cold  pack  to  the  bowels  at  bedtime  have  been  successful.  Alter- 
nation of  hot  and  cold  to  the  spine  and  the  cool  bath  have  shown 
good  results. 

The  difficulty  I  find  in  the  use  of  any  or  a  combination  of 
these  measures  is  to  induce  the  patient  to  be  systematic  and  per- 
sistent in  following  directions.  But  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  by  these  means  producing  constitutional  and  local  effects, 
more  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  than  with  medicines,  and 
when  the  patient  recovers  he  stays  well. 

That  constipation  has  a  psychic  and  a  moral  effect  the  laity 
recognizes,  and  we  will  all  agree  with  the  author  who  says, 
"Those  persons  whose  bowels  are  freed  by  an  easy,  regular 
movement  every  morning,  so  soon  as  they  have  breakfasted,  are 
meek,  affable,  gracious,  kind,  and  '  no'  from  their  mouth  comes 
with  more  grace  than  '  yes'  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  is  con- 
stipated."   

Vaccination. 

The  Jourjial  of  Medicine  arid  Science  remarks  concerning  vac- 
cination that  the  opponents  of  this  most  beneficial  measure  have 
only  to  enter  Italy  and  witness  the  frequent  outbursts  of  small- 
pox and  its  ravages  among  the  rural  population  to  be  taught  a 
lesson  of  its  value.  Blindness  from  small-pox,  almost  totally 
stamped  out  in  England,  finds  frequent  victims  still  in  Italy, 
where  vaccination  is  only  done  sporadically  among  the  country 
people. 
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Xuberculosis  Infection  from  Food.' 


BY  CHARLES  E.  WINSLOW,  M.D., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

REVENTIVE  medicine  to  day,  like  a  gigantic  signal 
light,  sends  its  piercing  rays  into  all  the  world,  guid- 
ing medical  men  upward  to  a  plane  above  their  fore- 
fathers which  gives  advantages  unknown  before.  Old 
theories  have  developed  into  facts,  prophecies  of  the 
past  are  now  being,  fulfilled,  and  hygiene  has  been  clothed  in  new 
garments  of  interest.  There  is  more  earnest  thought  along  this 
line  than  ever  before.  We  have  the  benefit  of  the  most  advanced 
laboratory  investigations,  giving  us  an  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  disease  hitherto  unknown.  With  this  growing  en- 
lightenment comes  a  greater  responsibility  and  a  more  urgent 
need  of  earnest  labor  in  preventive  medicine.  Science,  as  she 
turns  the  pages  of  this  new  book  of  knowledge,  calls  for  pure 
food,  pure  drink,  pure  air,  and  better  protection  from  disease  and 
death. 

Man  seems  prone  to  disease,  and  of  all  the  ills  he  is  heir  to, 
the  most  appalling  in  its  dire  results  is  tuberculosis.  Like  a 
great  octopus  it  reaches  out  its  tentacles  after  the  human  race, 
blighting  all  who  come  within  its  grasp,  sapping  the  very  life- 
blood,  making  a  wreck  of  noble  manhood  and  bringing  misery 
and  despair  to  its  victims.  Having  a  death-rate  in  the  United 
States  of  over  175,000  a  year,  with  one-seventh  of  all  deaths  in 
the  world  from  this  dread  disease  (Harsch),  leaving  in  its  wake 
seeds  that  will  bring  care,  sorrow,  and  death  to  thousands  more, 
it  becomes  a  hideous  menace  to  humanity. 

There  is  an  increasing  anxiety  among  the  thinking  medical 
profession  due  to  the  resistance  of  this  disease  to  the  advanced 
curative  remedies,  for  at  present  all  have  come  far  short  in  check- 
ing the  progress  of  this  most  formidable  of  all  diseases.  Although 
in  respect  to  curative  medicine  we  are  still  groping  in  darkness, 
the  light  of  progress  has  illuminated  the  path  of  preventive  medi- 


1  Read  in  the  Section  on  State  Medicine,  at  the  Forty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  5-8,  1896.  From  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 
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cine,  showing  that  the  enemy  must  be  met  and  vanquished  under 
its  banner. 

Comparatively  a  few  years  ago  a  majority  of  the  medical 
men  did  not  believe  in  the  communicable  nature  of  tuberculosis, 
but  scientific  research  has  proved  it  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the 
cloud  of  heredity  that  has  hovered  as  a  pronounced  doom  over 
hundreds  of  lives,  shutting  out  every  ray  of  hope,  has  been  dis- 
pelled. Many  with  the  predisposition  to  consumption  have 
accepted  this  bow  of  promise,  and  by  changing  conditions  have 
conquered  the  inherited  tendency  to  the  disease,  becoming 
healthy  and  useful  men  and  women. 

That  the  colonization  of  Koch's  bacilli  in  the  animal  tissue 
causes  the  disease  is  the  belief  of  the  most  advanced  investi- 
gators. If  this  be  true,  beside  proving  that  the  disease  is  infec- 
tious, it  gives  grounds  upon  which  we  can  work  out  our  own 
salvation  by  controlling  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  two 
great  mediums  through  which  it  reaches  the  human  system  are 
air  and  food.  While  the  inhalation  of  bacilli-laden  air  aflfects 
the  lungs  more  largely,  tubercular  food  usually  causes  the  infec- 
tion through  the  bowels.  The  food  of  a  people  is  its  strength  ;  a 
poorly-fed  will  be  a  demoralized  people.  The  more  wholesome 
the  diet  the  stronger  is  the  nation.  Among  the  food-products 
none  take  the  place  of  milk.  There  are  produced  in  the  United 
States  nearly  5,500,000,000  gallons  of  milk,  more  than  1,000,- 
000,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  nearly  19,000,000  pounds  of 
cheese.  How  important  that  an  article  which  forms  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  food  of  the  people  of  this  country  should  be 
pure  and  wholesome.  Tuberculosis  is  disseminated  more  largely 
through  its  agency  than  that  of  any  other  food. 

The  most  common  disease  of  the  cow  is  tuberculosis.  The 
close  relation  that  exists  between  the  cow  and  the  human  family 
renders  it  possible  for  the  spread  of  this  frightful  disease,  and  for 
man's  best  friend  to  become  his  worst  enemy.  Some  writers 
have  claimed  that  the  only  nations  in  the  world  free  from  tuber- 
culosis are  those  that  have  not  domesticated  the  cow,  and  that 
this  disease  is  perpetuated  by  the  domestic  cattle.  That  this  is 
no  imaginary  danger,  but  real  and  menacing,  has  been  repeatedly 
proved  by  experiment  and  research. 

Human  beings  and  the  lower  animals,  living  upon  the  milk 
from  tuberculous  cows,  have  contracted  the  disease.  In  one 
experiment  seven  out  of  twelve  calves,  and  two  out  of  five 
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guinea-pigs,  fed  with  diseased  cow's  milk,  developed  tuberculosis, 
while  the  milk  from  sevea  cows  infected  seventeen  animals  out  of 
eighty-seven  inoculated.  Obermiiller  found  that  out  of  forty 
guinea-pigs,  into  which  milk  bought  from  dealers  was  injected, 
three  became  affected  and  died.  In  his  experiments,  using  centrifu- 
galized  milk  mixed  with  the  cream  of  the  same  milk,  ten  out  of 
sixty  guinea- pigs  were  infected.  Roth  and  Broferro  infected 
guinea-pigs  from  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows. 
In  55  per  cent,  of  the  experiments  the  milk  from  cows  having 
tuberculosis  has  conveyed  the  disease  to  the  lower  animals. 
(Ballinger.) 

Numerous  cases  have  been  reported  before  the  societies  where 
physicians  have  directly  traced  the  disease  from  the  cow  to  the 
human  being.  It  exists  to  an  alarming  extent  in  our  large 
dairies.  Very  little  milk  reaches  our  cities  free  from  mixture  with 
milk  from  tuberculous  animals.  (Bush.) 

From  5  to  lo  per  cent,  of  the  slaughtered  animals  have 
tuberculosis.  The  cooking  of  the  meat  used  for  food  lessens  the 
danger  of  infection  from  that  source.  The  bacilli  introduced 
into  the  system  may  migrate  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  form- 
ing here  and  there  little  colonies,  the  lungs  being  most  often  the 
seat  of  attack,  the  digestive  tract  next.  The  infection  of  the 
intestinal  tract  by  tuberculosis  is  more  common  among  children 
than  adults.  The  increasing  cases  of  tuberculous  joints,  menin- 
gitis, and  infected  bowels  and  glands  in  childhood  can  be  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  use  of  diseased  milk. 

The  majority  of  people  are  not  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  ; 
the  immature  child  and  the  invalid  are  most  susceptible  to  the 
disease.  The  bacilli  rarely  find  a  home  in  a  healthy  human 
organism.  Anything  that  depletes  the  system  leaves  it  in  a  con- 
dition to  become  infected  ;  therefore  an  impure  diet  of  any  kind 
tends  towards  tuberculosis,  while  good,  wholesome  food  will  aid 
in  throwing  off  the  disease.  The  food  of  a  human  being  may  be 
full  of  the  bacilli,  and  still  the  system  be  so  nourished  that  it  will 
not  retain  the  germs.  While  this  may  be  true,  still,  if  the  bacilli 
cannot  gain  entrance  into  the  organism,  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  infection. 

Tuberculosis  is  not  so  contagious  as  many  diseases,  but  it 
holds  its  victims  more  firmly  in  its  grasp  than  almost  any  other 
enemy  of  mankind.  And  yet  this  curse  of  the  human  race  can 
be  prevented.    To  accomplish  this  there  must  be  strict  sanitation. 
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More  and  more  attention  is  being  given  to  the  subject,  not  only 
by  the  physicians  but  by  the  people  at  large.  To  day  the  hygiene 
of  our  cities  is  one  of  the  great  questions  with  which  municipal- 
ities have  to  deal.  The  sale  of  food  that  is  infected  with  disease 
should  be  restricted  and  the  punishment  made  so  severe  that  the 
dealer  will  fear  to  sell  such  food.  Each  community  should  have 
an  inspector,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  carefully  examine  all  food 
sold.  Some  of  our  cities  have  greatly  improved  the  quality  of 
their  milk-supply  by  so  doing.  Sterilizing  milk  lessens  the 
danger. 

Milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli  is  a  diseased  product. 
Wherever  there  is  this  micro-organism  there  is  tuberculosis.  No 
tuberculous  animal  can  give  pure  milk,  the  disease  inust  affect 
all  the  organs  of  the  body.  Every  cow,  private  or  dairy,  should 
be  examined  for  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  by  an  expert, 
and  the  milk  of  every  new  cow  entering  a  herd  tested  before  a 
drop  of  it  is  used.  The  inspection  should  be  periodical,  and 
carefully  and  systematically  made.  There  should  be  a  physical 
examination  and  the  tuberculin  test  should  be  used,  for  it  has 
been  proved  that  milk  from  cows,  which  give  no  physical  signs, 
is  often  infectious.  Although  Koch's  tuberculin  has  not  been  a 
success  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  it  has  proved  a  useful  aid  in  the 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  and  no  herd  can  be  thoroughly  inspected 
without  its  use.  The  healthy  cows  should  be  marked,  and  all 
tuberculous  animals,  no  matter  how  slightly  affected,  destroyed. 
It  is  a  serious  matter  to  go  into  a  man's  herd  and  kill  his  cattle, 
but  it  is  pernicious  to  let  such  animals  live,  a  menace  to  a  com- 
munity. 

Not  only  should  the  cow  be  inspected,  but  its  treatment  and 
surroundings.  The  animal  from  which  milk  is  taken  should 
have  the  best  of  care,  be  fed  wholesome  food,  and  have  stables 
and  surroundings  neat  and  comfortable.  The  utensils  used  for 
holding  milk,  making  butter  and  cheese,  should  be  clean  and  free 
from  dust.  No  person  suffering  with  tuberculosis  should  be  em- 
ployed about  a  dairy,  creamery,  or  where  food  is  prepared  or 
sold. 

Only  milk  and  its  products  from  inspected  dairies  should  be 
placed  on  the  market.  There  should  be  abattoirs  where  the 
slaughtered  animals  could  be  examined  by  competent  experts, 
and  no  market  should  be  allowed  to  sell  meat  which  does  not 
have  the  inspector's  tag. 
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All  articles  of  diet  should  be  kept  from  contaminating  dust. 
Even  the  wrapping  paper  may  infect  healthy  food.  Eating 
utensils  used  by  consumptives  should  be  disinfected. 

Inspection  is  a  necessity.  To  make  it  a  success  the  inspectors 
should  be  educated  men  and  their  decisions  enforced  by  law. 

The  cost  of  sickness  is  great,  so  immense  that  we  fail  to 
grasp  its  magnitude,  nor  can  we  form  a  proper  conception  of  the 
annual  financial  loss  to  the  nation  from  this  king  of  terrors. 
Every  life  has  a  financial  value,  every  life  saved  is  so  much  gained 
for  the  community.  The  child  who  dies  before  he  is  able  to  be 
a  wage-earner  is  a  loss  of  just  so  much  as  has  been  expended  on 
him  and  what  he  could  have  earned  had  he  lived.  When  a  man 
dies  of  this  disease,  it  is  not  alone  the  expense  of  his  sickness 
and  the  value  of  his  wages  that  are  lost  to  the  world,  but  the 
time  of  those  who  cared  for  him,  and  the  expense  of  the  expand- 
ing influence  of  the  disease  he  has  left  behind  him. 

With  the  wonderful  development  of  our  country  comes  in- 
creasing danger  of  infection  from  the  foreign  element  which, 
absorbed  by  our  people,  by  its  lack  of  ordinary  sanitary  precau- 
tions, aid  in  spreading  disease.  There  is  a  demand  for  better 
means  of  protection. 

Every  charitable  institution  in  this  land  is  an  unconscious 
recognition  by  the  people  of  the  importance  of  sanitation  and 
teaches  that  man  should  not  live  for  himself  alone,  but  for 
humanity.  It  is  our  duty  as  physicians  to  devise  means  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  human  race. 

Progress  in  preventive  medicine  has  given  us  facts  that  prove 
the  danger,  and  has  shown  us  a  logical  means  of  prevention. 
With  this  light  to  aid  us  we  must  impress  the  truths  upon  our 
fellow-men. 

The  people  are  thinking  about  these  things  and  are  increas- 
ing in  knowledge  ;  public  opinion  in  all  its  unmeasured  power  is 
slowly  progressing. 

Education  and  a  wise  use  of  education  will  do  much,  but  an 
educated  people  cannot  do  all.  There  must  be  a  willing  govern- 
ment to  enforce.  The  growth  of  sanitary  science  calls  for  ad- 
vancement in  controlling  sanitation.  State  and  local  authorities 
cannot  shirk  the  responsibility ;  they  are  bound  to  protect  life 
from  the  danger  of  death  by  disease,  as  from  rapine  and  murder, 
no  matter  how  great  the  expense.  For  a  municipality  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  community  is  to  be^ 
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come  the  abetter  of  crime.  Some  of  the  States  have  taken  up 
the  subject  and  their  health  officers  have  done  noble  work  in 
checking  the  advance  of  disease,  but  in  order  to  do  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  there  must  be  more  legislation  in 
favor  of  sanitation.  There  must  be  intelligent  men  at  the  out- 
posts, guarding  hamlet  and  city,  a  united  action  along  the  line, 
with  a  master  mind  at  Washington  advising  and  controlling  the 
entire  force. 

When  advancing  civilization  shall  recognize  justice  to 
humanity  and  give  place  among  our  presidential  advisers  to  a 
man  of  science  who  will  guard  the  common  safety  and  welfare  of 
our  nation,  lessening  sickness  and  want,  sorrow  and  suffering, 
wasting  and  death,  then  may  we  hope  to  see  science  triumph 
over  disease. 


modern  Respiratory  Advaiitag:es.' 


BY  W.  T.  ENGLISH,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis  in  Medical  Department  of  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Consultant  in  Chest-Diseases  in  the  South  Side  Hospital, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


HE  worker  in  the  domain  of  preventive  medicine  often 
has  occasion  to  feel  that  there  are  excuses  for  becom- 
ing pessimistic  and  for  regarding  his  efforts  as  un- 
profitable. After  some  acute  outbreak  of  disease, 
his  heart  is  wrung  with  disappointment  and  his 
mind  is  distracted.  A  good  remedy  for  such  hypochondriasis  is 
to  rehearse  for  himself,  or  have  another  review  for  him,  some  of 
the  modern  respiratory  advantages,  and  trace  them  to  their  source. 
All  men  are  not  alike  possessed  of  the  "  vision  and  faculty 
divine,"  but  that  man  must  be  indeed  prosaic  whose  soul  is  not 
inspired  with  gratitude  and  whose  heart  is  not  uplifted  with  hope- 
fulness as  he  beholds  the  human  body  rapidly  and  surely  raised 
from  the  abnormalities  of  life,  sublimated,  refined,  and  sacred 
through  the  avails  of  modern  respiratory  advantages.  The  indi- 
vidual who  labors  in  the  realm  of  preventive  medicine  is  habitu- 
ated to  a  life  amid  the  vapors  of  melancholy  and  disease,  and  if 

•  Read  in  the  Section  on  State  Medicine,  at  the  Forty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  5-8,  1896.  From  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 
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no  sudden  or  colossal  change  dispels  those  vapors,  his  mental 
visualizing  is  rarely  illuminated.  However,  his  efforts  are  con- 
tinuously transforming  the  gruesome  abiding-places  of  disease 
into  palaces  of  good  cheer,  and  he  is  creating  an  improved  state 
of  existence  for  himself  and  his  generation.  The  influence 
ceases  not,  but  it  steeps  in  splendor  the  distant  human  prospect 
and  reaches  out  its  long  arms  like  a  benediction  towards  the  ages 
that  are  yet  to  be. 

The  solicitude  with  which  he  guards  the  youth  from  the 
moment  he  leaves  the  nursery  is  like  to  the  fabled  spirit  of  good 
that  keeps  from  all  evil.  So  unremittingly  has  he  demonstrated 
the  ill  influences  of  bad  air  and  advocated  the  benefits  of  good 
respiration  that  the  school  curriculum  has  been  extended  to 
include  a  study  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  respiratory  organs, 
with  those  which  govern  other  material  things.  By  the  intelli- 
gent application  of  the  laws  of  respiration,  which  the  school-boy 
is  thus  taught  to  understand,  there  is  not  only  a  continuous  de- 
velopment of  the  breathing  apparatus,  but  an  extension  and  ver- 
satility of  its  functions.  The  school-boy  of  to  day  knows  better 
how  to  breathe  than  does  his  grandsire.  In  him  is  awakened  an 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  respiratory  organs  were  never 
intended  to  act  as  involuntary  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  becomes 
a  portion  of  his  daily  care  to  observe  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
25,000  respiratory  cycles  are  voluntary  and  forcible  acts.  This 
age,  so  self  conscious  in  many  things,  is  thus  to  be  secured 
against  lethargic,  indifferent,  and  unconscious  respiration,  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the  pulmonary  weakness  of  the 
past.  The  most  casual  observer  will  note  that  it  is  not  our  boys 
and  girls  who  need  reformation  from  respiratory  delinquencies, 
but  the  fathers  and  mothers.  It  is  only  the  children  who  have 
learned  from  their  teachers  how  to  use  their  respiratory  organs 
who  really  know  how  to  breathe.  The  large  majority  of  those 
in  adult  life  have  never  yet  learned  how  to  take  a  full  inspiration 
or  execute  a  forced  expiration.  They  are  totally  ignorant  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  voluntary  respiration.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  average  adult  never  employs  the  lungs  beyond  that  which 
is  essential  to  existence,  and  to  those  engaged  in  sedentary  pur- 
suits this  need  is  exceedingly  small.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
child,  disciplined  to  day  in  the  accepted  respiratory  school,  is 
capable  of  taking  in  twice  as  many  cubic  inches  of  air  as  his 
parent,  and  habitually  uses  his  breathing  organs  with  proportion- 
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ately  greater  freedom  and  scope.  In  comparison  with  the  school- 
children of  to-day  the  parents  are  a  race  of  pulmonary  pigmies. 

This  constant  oversight  of  the  lungs  brings  with  it  respi- 
ratory fulness  with  perfect  oxygenation  that  in  turn  develops 
material  out  of  which  energy  proceeds.  The  augmented  lungs 
and  extended  respiratory  action  beget  an  increased  desire  for  air, 
and  these  promote  a  condition  of  mind  that  is  emulous  of  bright 
surroundings.  There  is  nothing  that  secures  appreciation  of 
hygienic  conditions  like  a  personal  experience  of  their  benefits. 
To  one  thus  endowed  there  is  a  delicious  sense  of  pleasure  in  the 
pressure  of  the  lungs  against  their  confines,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
deprive  him  of  his  powers  to  battle  with  bad  air. 

These  methods  of  cultivation  secure  an  esthetic  and  cultured 
respiratory  demeanor,  and  at  the  same  time  create  a  longing  for 
complete  and  repeated  changes  of  air,  much  as  the  cultivated 
taste  of  the  epicure  delights  in  changes  of  viands.  How  young, 
wholesome  lungs  do  yearn  for  some  new  brand  of  alveola-titillating 
atmosphere  !  Moreover,  the  highly  educated  breathing  apparatus 
has  analytical  capabilities  so  that  it  may  appreciate  that  a  mole- 
cule of  oxygen  is  an  impact  of  two  atoms  of  the  element  while 
it  recognizes  a  molecule  of  ozone  as  a  combination  of  three. 
Furthermore,  the  lungs  feel  the  corroding  energy  of  the  triplet 
to  be  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the  twin,  and  the  influence 
it  exerts  upon  the  breathing  apparatus  exemplifies  a  higher  intel- 
ligence than  mere  automatism.  An  educated  pair  of  lungs  ob- 
serves that  the  air  is  not  imponderable  and  notes  the  thermo- 
metric  and  the  barometric  rise  and  fall.  The  mind  and  the  lungs 
together  grow  familiar  with  the  physical  character  of  the  air,  its 
invisible  inhabitants,  the  microbes  and  their  potencies  for  good 
or  ill,  as  well  as  the  general  and  specific  qualities  of  the  air- dust. 

If  it  is  true,  as  is  calculated,  that  in  the  air  of  the  city  a  man 
breathes  37,000,000  spores  every  ten  hours,  it  is  not  from  aerial 
purity  that  any  of  the  city  denizens  continue  to  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being.  It  is  also  well  known  that  in  the  atmos- 
phere everywhere  there  is  an  opulence  of  oxygen,  and  the  greatest 
need  is  a  capacious  and  intelligently  controlled  breathing  appa- 
ratus to  utilize  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  successfully  conduct 
the  hygienic  chemistry  of  the  perfect  function.  The  educated 
and  sensitive  lungs  will  isolate  the  deleterious  ingredients  more 
rapidly  than  the  microscopist  or  the  chemist  ;  and  those  objects 
entrapped  upon  the  microscopic  slide,  which  appear  so  interesting 
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and  beautiful  to  the  visual  sense  are  altogether  unlovable  to  the 
breathing  apparatus  when  they  gain  access  within  their  sacred 
precincts.  This  ever-increasing  discriminating  capacity  of  the 
human  lungs  enables  men  to  remain  for  a  season  amid  deleterious 
influences  with  comparative  safety. 

It  was  assumed  many  years  ago  that  the  coefficient  of  oxy- 
gen needful  and  belonging  to  animals  was  fixed  by  the  animal's 
intelligence.  Thus,  a  dog  required  more  oxygen  than  did  a  hare 
of  equal  weight ;  the  chimpanzee,  the  nearest  animal  to  man  in 
point  of  anatomic  resemblance,  needed  less  than  man.  Whether 
these  estimates  were  considered  fanciful  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
to  breathe  well  to  day  is  the  most  modern  method  of  demon- 
strating advancing  intelligence. 

Falling  in  line  with  this  display  of  wisdom  in  the  exercise 
and  development  of  the  lungs  are  the  efforts  that  are  everywhere 
made  to  reduce  the  aerial  threatenings  and  improve  the  quality 
of  the  air  we  breathe.  But  for  these  efforts  the  vitiated  city 
atmosphere  would  be  most  deplorable  in  its  consequences  to  those 
compelled  to  remain  within  the  urban  limits.  However,  it  is  only 
amid  such  surroundings  that  we  can  discover  how  apparently 
insensible  some  persons  are  to  the  subtle  influence  of  vicious 
atmosphere,  and  observe  the  variety  of  means  which  contribute 
to  counteract  the  bad  air  and  unhygienic  conditions. 

The  elaborate  and  perfect  system  of  interchange  that  has 
been  going  on  since  the  world  began  between  the  earth,  the  vege- 
table, and  the  animal  kingdom,  with  no  waste  of  material,  still 
continues  to  command  the  admiration  and  thanks  of  every  grate- 
ful creature.  This  is  also  supplemented  by  a  process  of  sanitary 
chemistry— more  flexible  and  variable — by  which  the  actions  and 
reactions  of  materials  and  the  affinities  and  aversions  of  the 
silent  and  unseen  forces  are  made  to  conform  in  the  main  to  the 
best  interests  of  human  kind  through  the  provisions  of  the  vis 
medicatrix  naturce. 

To  reinforce  these  natural  efforts  at  sanitation,  every  city 
to-day  has  in  its  employ  a  capable  corps  of  workers  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  look  after  the  various  impurities.  It  is  the  custom 
in  several  municipalities  to  gather  a  measure  of  the  atmosphere 
from  different  portions  of  the  city  and  force  it  through  materials 
in  which  are  entrapped  the  impurities,  and  these  are  carefully 
isolated  and  estimated,  and  the  result  announced.  To  afford  all 
who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  relative  impurities 
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existing  in  different  localities  a  record  is  made  at  intervals  not 
exceeding  one  week. 

The  use  of  the  microscope  and  other  instruments  of  investi- 
gation has  become  popular  amusement,  and  there  is  an  individual 
as  well  as  public  surveillance  of  the  atmosphere.  Through  thou- 
sands of  channels  of  observation  the  intelligent  layman  is  accumu- 
lating experience  that  enables  him  to  trace  facts  and  inferences 
to  their  logical  conclusions,  and  the  good  results  are  constantly 
multiplying.  Knowing  that  evils  exist,  he  seeks  to  prevent  their 
influences  in  himself  and  others,  and  though  his  supremest  need 
demands  his  presence  for  a  season  amid  the  unwholesomeness,  he 
provides  himself  with  a  home  beyond  its  contaminations,  where 
he  can  retire  after  his  daily  duties  are  over,  and  render  his  lungs 
clean  again  ere  he  starts  them  upon  their  fresh  career  of  defile- 
ment. His  household  is  continuously  kept  amid  the  respiratory 
advantages. 

Towards  the  attainment  of  these  possibilities  every  recent 
invention  seems  to  felicitously  trend.  The  proper  thing  is  ever 
more  and  more  becoming  the  popular  thing.  In  modern  street- 
paving  there  are  some  remarkable  advantages  secured  to  the 
respiratory  apparatus.  The  myriad  crevices  favoring  the  accu- 
mulation of  dust  and  offal  in  the  cobble-stone  pavements  are 
replaced  by  the  smoother  surfaces  of  the  granite  and  asphalt. 
These  pavements  in  the  streets  of  the  present  city  make  the  dust 
obvious  to  the  street-cleaner,  and  spontaneous  removal  by  rain- 
falls is  facilitated.  The  frequent  use  of  the  sprinkling-cart  has  a 
salutary  effect  in  lessening  the  contamination  of  the  respirable 
air.  We  have  recently  bade  adieu  to  the  lumbering  horse-cars 
and  the  thousands  of  horses  which  contributed  to  the  filth  of 
every  city.  The  dust,  the  offal,  exhalations,  effluvia,  gas,  and 
odors  innumerable  incident  upon  the  vast  herd  of  horses  upon 
the  streets  are  no  longer  with  us.  By  the  electric-  and  cable-cars 
thousands  of  horses  in  addition  to  those  formerly  employed  by 
the  horse-car  companies  are  rendered  unnecessary.  The  com- 
modious and  wholesome  rapid-transit  cars  are  a  desirable  means 
of  conveyance,  and  the  great  celerity  of  travel  yields  additional 
advantages  by  expediting  business,  social,  and  pleasure  trips. 
By  the  reduction  of  evil  long  prevalent,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  most  royal  good,  they  contribute  to  modern  respiratory 
advantages  beyond  computation. 

The  more  recent  methods  of  city  illumination  has  done  much 
39 
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that  is  favorable  to  wholesome  activity  in  the  breathing  apparatus. 
The  old  time  fishtail  gas  jet,  capable  of  consuming  as  much  oxy- 
gen as  several  persons,  is  substituted  by  the  electric  light.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  assembly-rooms.  By  the  use  of  elec- 
tric light  there  is  no  oxygen  waste  and  no  products  of  imperfect 
combustion.  Its  universal  employment  would  cause  an  oxjgen 
saving  to  every  city  sufficient  to  supply  twice  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  with  good  wholesome  air. 

In  the  matter  of  heating,  the  respiratory  organs  are  consid- 
ered. The  air  is  not  permitted  to  become  gloomy  with  smoke 
and  other  evidences  of  imperfect  combustion,  and  the  smoke- 
consumer  is  voluntarily  or  legally  adopted.  In  the  homes  we 
can  have  our  apartments  warmed  by  the  moist  or  dry  methods, 
and  can  so  arrange  that  there  will  be  an  equable,  continuous,  dry 
atmosphere,  free  from  dust.  Again,  we  may  imitate  the  baro- 
metric rise  and  fall  to  suit  our  fancy  or  gratify  our  wish.  In  the 
districts  where  natural  gas  abounds  the  air  can  be  kept  free  from 
smoke  by  its  employment  as  a  fuel  and  without  even  the  annoy- 
ance of  dust  from  ashes.  Some  of  the  more  recent  methods  of 
supplying  air  and  heat  to  modern  buildings  embrace  advantages 
that  are  destined  to  lift  us  out  of  the  empire  of  death  from  aerial 
impurity.  The  air  is  drawn  by  fans  through  closely-woven  silk 
screens  or  forced  through  baths  which  wash  and  render  it  aseptic. 
The  shafts  into  which  the  atmosphere  is  drawn  are  extended  to  a 
high  altitude  to  avoid  the  dust  and  contamination.  After  gain- 
ing admittance  to  the  basement  it  receives  the  desired  barometric 
and  thermometric  qualities  before  it  is  delivered  throughout  the 
building.  In  each  room  is  placed  an  indicator  with  a  movable 
needle,  by  the  least  motion  of  which  the  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment can  be  changed.  This  adjustment  resembles  that  portion 
of  our  time-pieces  which  enables  us  to  regulate  its  speed.  Hun- 
dreds of  other  aids  and  means  of  protection  to  the  developing 
breathing  apparatus  can  be  observed  in  modern  city  building. 

How  eminently  fitting  that  an  age  which  protects  and  fosters 
its  respiratory  good  should  form  a  remarkably  close  alliance  be- 
tween its  pastime  and  its  business.  Wherever  we  go  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon  we  find  the  city  denizens  hastening,  by  every 
avenue,  from  the  crowd  and  tumult  into  the  more  rural  surround- 
ings. The  old  dead  roadways,  that  a  few  years  ago  were  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  grasses,  teem  with  cyclers,  and  the  little 
town  along  the  way  lifts  up  its  bead  again  as  if  possessed  of  ^ 
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new  life.  The  glorious  half-holiday  rescues  many  a  failing  re- 
spiration from  the  thraldom  of  disease.  To  take  a  stroll  or  join 
in  some  of  these  methods  of  oxygen  hunting,  or  spend  the  Sab- 
bath amid  nature's  wholesomeness,  is  to  serve  God.  A  half 
century  ago  this  would  have  seemed  sacrilege  and  the  Saturday 
half-holidays  would  have  been  regarded  by  our  grandsires  as  sin- 
ful and  profligate.  But  this  is  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  world  is  growing  young  again  through  its  modern  respira- 
tory advantages. 

Cricket,  foot-ball,  base-ball,  tennis,  golf,  fishing,  and  athletics 
generally  are  familiar  to  every  place  and  are  regarded  as  suitable 
pastimes  for  all  young  Americans.  How  they  have  aided  in  the 
resuscitation  of  some  of  the  yielding  respiiatcry  organs  !  It  is 
not  the  school-boy,  neither  the  idle  men  of  means  who  are  inter- 
esting themselves  in  these  sports  and  pastimes,  but  the  masses. 
The  countless  excursions  by  rail  or  water  are  daily  inviting  a 
willing  humanity  to  bathe  their  bodies  in  the  sunlight  and  purify 
their  lungs  in  the  aerial  change.  Whatever  morsel  of  air  or 
quality  of  atmosphere  one  desires  may  be  secured  by  application  to 
the  numerous  competing  land  or  water-ways,  and  he  will  comfort- 
ably, cheaply,  and  with  greatcelerity  be  transported  to  the  Eldorado 
of  his  desire.  With  these  new  experiences  and  ever-changing 
quality  of  the  respired  air,  the  lungs  not  only  develop  their  vital 
capacity  but  acquire  a  versatility  in  their  methods  of  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  the  aerial  circumstances.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly remarkable  adaptability  by  which  the  lungs  may  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  conditions.  And  this  serves  their  possessor  in  good 
stead  when  it  is  impossible  to  select  the  environments,  because 
the  respiratory  versatility  enables  him  to  breathe  the  disease- 
ladened  air  with  comparative  impunity.  Man  is  to-day  capable, 
for  the  most  part,  of  educating  and  subjugating  nature,  and  when 
the  surroundings  are  at  fault  he  makes  or  modifies  them  ;  failing 
in  this,  he  can  rely  upon  the  discriminating  care  acquired  by  his 
lungs  to  render  the  atmospheric  foes  inert. 

Through  all  the  avenues  of  hygienic  information  the  truth 
is  being  ever  more  and  more  impressed  that  pure  air  and  exercise 
are  equal  forces  acting  in  the  same  direction.  The  contamina- 
tions from  disease-geims  and  terrestrial  impurities  aie  to  be  met 
by  an  equable  antagonism  vouchsafed  through  the  intelligent 
employment  of  the  functions  of  respiration.  Meanwhile  most  of 
US  agree  with  l^ord  Beacousfield  that  "  the  atmosphere  h^s  ta<?x^ 
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to  do  with  human  happiness  than  all  the  accidents  of  fortune  and 
all  the  acts  of  government." 

The  adjustment  of  the  respiratory  possibilities  to  the  needs 
of  each  individual  is  largely  a  matter  of  his  own  choosing. 
There  are  some  who  have  tarried  too  long  under  the  lethal  influ- 
ence^  of  indifferent  respiration,  and  have  in  consequence  bartered 
their  birthright.  Some  again  there  are  whose  lungs,  like  the 
Scotch  farms  of  which  we  read,  are  "poor  by  nature  and  ruined 
by  cultivation."  There  maybe  no  regal  duty  for  such  to  per- 
form, but  even  these  can  hold  from  future  human  struggle  the 
burden  of  preventable  suffering  by  negatively  remaining  away 
from  the  current  of  human  life  that  is  to-day  flowing  so  directly 
towards  the  goal  of  physical  completeness. 


Xlie  Pulmonary  Invalid  in  Colorado.' 

BY  CARROLL  E.  EDSON,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Physician  to  Out-Patients,  Boston  City  Hospital. 

ERTAIN  features  in  the  life  of  a  pulmonary  invalid  in 
,  Colorado  have  impressed  themselves  deeply  upon  me 
>  during  a  year  and  a  half's  residence  in  that  State. 
'  They  are  non-statistical,  every-day  facts.  They  can 
be  appreciated  fully  only  by  actual  experience  or 
observation  ;  but  they  are  of  such  direct  and  vital  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  the  invalid  that  I  wish  to  bring  them  to  your 
careful  attention. 

The  meteorological  statistics  of  Colorado  climate  which  you 
are  acquainted  with  are  chiefly  those  of  Denver  and  Colorado 
Springs  ;  but  please  remember  that  Colorado  is  nearly  400  miles 
long  by  280  miles  wide,  and  varies  in  altitude  from  3000  to  14,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  Short  distances,  particularly  in  the  invalid 
belt,  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  from  Pueblo  to  Fort 
Collins,  make  marked  difference  in  the  weather  conditions.  This 
is  especially  so  about  Colorado  Springs,  where  the  isolated  mass 
of  Pike's  Peak  acts  as  a  storm  centre  and  meteorologic  eccentric 
of  considerable  moment.    Arrapahoe  County,  of  which  Denver 
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is  the  seat,  is  alone  as  large  as  Massachusetts  and  of  about  the 
same  shape.  Parts  of  the  State,  especially  attractive  to  new- 
comers because  of  game  or  gold-mines,  are  entirely  unsuitable 
for  an  invalid.  Do  not  then  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  gen- 
eral sun  and  humidity  statistics,  that  it  suffices  to  send  a  patient 
simply  to  Colorado,  to  settle  where  he  may  please. 

The  two  factors  most  essential  to  a  successful  use  of  Colorado 
climate  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  these  :  early  diagnosis, 
with  prompt  exile,  and  especially  medical  control  of  the  case 
from  the  start  in  the  new  climate.  The  importance  of  the  first, 
and  the  great  advantage  of  climatic  therapeutics  in  the  early 
stages  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  the  malarial  stage,  if  I  may  so  call 
it, — of  debility,  slight  febrile  movement,  a  quick  pulse,  and  few 
or  dubious  signs  on  chest  examination, — cannot  be  insisted  upon 
too  strongly.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  discuss  here  the 
question  of  climate  or  altitude.  I  assume  throughout  this  paper 
that  the  invalid  has  been  sent  to  Colorado  as  the  place  best  suited 
for  his  case  ;  and  by  invalid  I  mean  a  person  sent  to  Colorado 
because  of  tubercular  disease,  no  matter  how  slight  or  localized 
the  invasion,  or  how  little  impaired  his  general  health. 

Let  me  only  say  that  Colorado  as  a  last  resort,  when  the 
patient  has  gone  steadily  from  bad  to  worse  in  Florida  or  Saranac 
or  Asheville,  is  very  diflFerent  from  Colorado  at  the  start.  As 
Fisk  says,  "  There  should  be  no  more  delay  in  the  wise  selection 
of  climate  than  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  Delay  is 
dangerous.  Tentative  methods  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  The 
patient  is  entitled  to  the  best  that  medical  experience  can  oflfer." 

What  I  wish  to  call  particularly  to  your  attention  is  the  need 
of  proper  control  of  the  patient  while  in  Colorado.  Hope  alone, 
even  spes  phlhisica,  or  air,  even  that  of  Colorado,  if  misused,  will 
not  cure  tuberculosis.  Many  patients,  arrived  in  Colorado,  act, 
sometimes  it  must  be  said  under  advice  from  physicians  at  home, 
as  if  the  end  were  gained  and  they  had  no  more  responsibility. 
In  reality  the  fight  has  but  begun,  and  it  is  a  fight  to  the  finish 
with  the  deadliest  foe  man  has.  It  lasts  a  man  as  long  as  he 
lives,  and  is  won  not  by  some  great  sacrifice,  even  the  going 
West,  but  is  gained  only  by  constant  unceasing  watchfulness  of 
little  things.  "Every  impairment  of  digestive  power,  every 
decline  in  muscular  vigor,  every  breath  of  foul  air  breathed  is  a 
point  lost  in  the  fight  in  which  every  item,  however  apparently 
trivial,  tells  in  the  long  run." 
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A.  change  of  climate,  with  no  attention  paid  to  change  from 
confined,  unhygienic  occupation  and  injurious  habits,  to  a  proper 
out  door  existence,  is  a  game  but  half  and  poorly  played.  Proper 
housing  and  abundant  nourishing  food  are  as  essential  in  Colorado 
as  in  New  England,  and  require  local  knowledge  and  careful 
search  to  find. 

The  city  of  Denver  itself  is  often  smoky,  and  a  city  anywhere 
is  not  the  place  for  a  pulmonary  invalid  to  live  in.  The  suburbs 
of  Denver,  however,  to  the  east,  southeast,  or  west,  are  so  situ- 
ated in  reference  to  land  configuration  and  wind  currents  as  to  be 
entirely  free  from  smoke,  and  offer  as  clear  an  atmosphere  as  that 
of  Colorado  Springs.  The  elevation  is  a  thousand  feet  less  than 
the  Springs  and  much  more  agreeable  to  many  persons  I  found, 
myself,  that  although  I  was  not  troubled  by  the  altitude  at  the 
Springs,  a  return  to  Denver  gave  me  an  immediate  sense  of 
greater  energy  and  well-being. 

Such  places  as  Montclair,  University  Park,  Petersburg,  or 
Berkeley  are  admirably  suited  for  invalids,  and  are  all  within  the 
street-car  service.  Living  in  Denver  is  less  expensive  than  at 
Colorado  Springs. 

Many  places  in  Colorado,  and  especially  some  of  the  newly- 
recommended  towns  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  while  excel- 
lently adapted  atmospherically,  are  absolutely  unfit  for  an  invalid 
by  the  impossibility  of  procuring  proper  food  Ordinary  ranch- 
life,  with  its  changeless  diet  of  soda  biscuit  and  bacon,  is  unde- 
sirable for  a  patient  who  needs  abundant,  easily  obtained  nutrition. 
A  strong  man  can  go  with  advantage  into  the  wilds  of  the  White 
River  country  after  large  game,  but  the  hardship  and  rough  diet 
of  the  trip  will  undo  an  invalid's  winter  gain.  I  have  seen  more 
than  one  patient  seriously  and  permanently  set  back  by  such  a 
summer's  outing. 

Let  me  impress  most  deeply  upon  you  that  an  out- door  life 
in  Colorado  does  not  necessitate  roughing  it,  and  for  the  patient 
with  phthisis  should  not  include  it,  no  matter  how  slight  the  in- 
vasion or  apparently  vigorous  his  condition.  You  do  not  realize, 
perhaps,  how  often  patients,  particularly  incipient  cases,  are  sent 
West  with  the  remark  by  the  physician  here,  "  Oh  !  live  out  of 
doors  ;  have  a  gun  ;  live  in  the  saddle.  So  long  as  you  gain  in 
weight  and  are  feeling  stronger,  you  need  not  see  a  doctor."  So 
they  do  not,  till  a  longer  ride  than  usual,  or  an  exposure  to  a 
Colorado  wind,  with  its  penetrating  power  of  tiring  you  out,  puts 
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a  stop  to  their  improvement  and  starts  them  "  down  hill."  The 
golden  opportunity  for  the  invalid  in  Colorado  is  the  start  and 
the  keeping  it. 

The  first  response  of  the  patient  to  the  new  climate  is  often 
astonishingly  quick.  There  is  a  quality  in  the  dry,  warm, 
gloriously  sunny  air  which  seems  with  each  breath  to  efface  that 
sense  of  hopeless  tire  so  common  in  incipient  cases.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  patients  gain  two  pounds  the  first  week  in 
Denver,  and,  under  proper  regimen,  to  continue  at  that  rate  for  a 
month  or  more.  In  my  own  case,  if  you  will  pardon  a  personal 
allusion,  there  was  a  gain  of  fourteen  pounds  in  the  first  six 
weeks  and  an  almost  entire  cessation  of  cough  in  the  first  three. 
With  the  gain  in  weight  comes  a  similar  and  often  greater  gain  in 
nervous  energy.  The  sun  and  wind  soon  cover  the  pale  cheek 
with  the  Colorado  bronze.  The  patient  looks  and  feels  like  a  new 
person.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  repair  of  invaded  tissue  does 
not  keep  pace  with  this  general  gain.  The  plump,  bronzed  face 
is  not  an  index  of  the  condition  of  the  chest.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  the  invalid  new  comer  realize  this  and  feel  the  importance 
of  not  jeopardizing  the  splendid  start.  It  is  the  reward  of  in- 
activity and  is  forfeited  by  overdoing.  Once  lost,  experience 
shows  that  the  climate  is  chary  of  a  second  gift  where  her  first 
proffer  of  health  is  neglected  or  misused. 

Out-door  life,  jvithout  exercise,  is  the  secret  of  success  during 
an  invalid's  early  months  in  Colorado.  The  conditions  of  air 
and  sun  in  Colorado  are  such  as  to  make  an  out-door  existence 
of  continued  inactivity  possible,  in  a  way  hard  to  conceive  here 
in  New  England. 

A  knowledge  of  local  surroundings  and  care  in  the  selection 
of  a  dwelling  place  can  make  such  a  life  possible  and  pleasant. 
A  veranda  open  to  the  south  and  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  wall 
or  canvas  screen  is  as  important  an  item  to  secure,  when  house- 
hunting, as  a  well-ventilated,  warmed  sleeping-room.  It  is  even 
more  so,  for  the  patient  is  to  spend  the  larger  part  of  his  time 
out-doors.  An  ideal  arrangement  is  a  recessed  loggia  above  the 
ground  open  to  the  south,  and  so  sheltered  always  from  the  wind, 
but  giving  a  wide  view  over  the  plains  to  Pike's  Peak  and  that 
unsurpassed  stretch  of  200  miles  of  mountain  range.  In  such  a 
nook  an  invalid  can  sit  even  in  the  shortest  days  of  winter,  at 
least  seven  hours  every  day  in  clear,  dry  air  where  every  breath 
is  one  of  benefit. 
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Exercise  at  first  should  be  absolutely  forbidden.  The  eleva- 
tion alone  causes  sufficient  pulmonary  work.  There  is  chest  ex- 
pansion gained  while  the  patient  is  wholly  still.  After  a  few 
weeks  of  quiet  gain,  exercise  may  be  begun  by  short  walks,  be- 
ginning with  an  eighth  or  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  distance  which 
seems  especially  ridiculous  in  the  clear  air  of  Colorado,  where 
objects  twenty  miles  away  do  not  look  five.  Keeping  a  close 
watch  for  slight  rise  in  temperature,  or  digestive  fatigue,  the 
distance  walked  may  be  gradually  increased.  An  excellent 
change  and  one  agreeable  to  the  patient,  as  it  allows  him  to  get 
farther  from  home  and  perchance  out  of  sight  of  his  starting- 
point,  is  driving,  not  in  a  high  jolting  trap,  as  is  too  often  seen, 
but  in  a  buggy  with  an  easy-gaited  horse,  so  that  the  patient  has 
no  drag  upon  his  chest  and  arms  from  tight  reining.  From  a 
short  drive  at  first,  the  invalid  can  gradually  come  to  spending 
the  whole  day  in  jogging  about  over  the  plains.  Horseback 
riding  is  to  be  long  deferred  and  most  cautiously  begun.  It  has 
proved  a  direful  cause  of  haemorrhage  or  of  set-back.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  invalid  wait  patiently  for  this,  the  most  pre- 
judged and  attractive  feature  of  his  western  life.  The  objection 
to  horseback  exercise  applies  with  double  force  to  bicycling. 

This  continued  quietness  is  not  the  manner  of  life  pictured 
to  most  patients  on  going  to  Colorado  to  regain  their  health,  but 
it  is  the  only  one  which  will  be  without  serious  risk. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  a  few  details  which  directly 
affect  the  daily  life  of  the  invalid  in  Colorado. 

The  climate  is  very  uniform  by  monthly  averages,  but  the 
weather  from  day  to  day  is  not  always  at  the  mean.  Changes 
from  hot  to  cold  are  as  abrupt  and  marked  as  with  us.  There  is 
not,  of  course,  the  damp  rawness  of  our  eastern  coast,  but  the 
contrast  between  sun  and  shade  is  more  decided.  I  have,  my- 
self, seen  in  February  two  thermometers  on  my  veranda,  one  in 
the  sun  registering  90°  F.,  and  the  other,  not  six  feet  ofi,  in  the 
shade,  at  45°  F.  The  clear,  dry  air  holds  little  heat,  and  the 
warmth  is  all  in  the  sunshine.  A  thin,  cirrus  cloud,  no  more 
than  is  grateful  to  the  eyes,  will  take  all  the  warmth  from  the  air 
and  remind  you  that  after  all  it  is  mid-winter. 

The  open  cars  run  all  winter,  and  there  are  but  few  days 
when  an  invalid  cannot  ride  in  them.  He  should  always  have  a 
travelling  rug  to  throw  across  the  knees.  I  have  ridden  seven 
miles  in  an  open  car  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  February 
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without  discomfort ;  but  there  is  no  time  when  a  patient  should 
go  far  from  home  without  a  wrap,  even  in  warm  mid  day.  The 
wind  comes  suddenly  and  strong  from  cloudless  skies,  and  many 
days,  though  warm  and  sunny,  are  far  too  windy  for  an  invalid 
to  walk  or  ride.  While  the  wind  may  last  but  a  short  time,  it 
rises  suddenly,  and  the  exposure  in  reaching  home  may  be  great. 
The  dust-storms  are  less  frequent,  but  more  trying. 

The  battle  against  tuberculosis  is  one  of  detailed  watchful- 
ness. The  lack  of  care  which  the  average  invalid  in  Colorado 
shows  for  the  important  little  things  is  most  surprising. 

To  have  a  few  friends  in  for  tea  of  an  afternoon  will  seem  to 
you  a  harmless  diversion .  Here  is  the  picture  as  you  see  it  in  Colo- 
rado Springs.  At  four  o'clock,  when  the  western  sun  is  stream- 
ing warm  and  bright  across  the  mesa,  the  patient  leaves  the  open 
air  of  the  veranda  and  spends  the  next  two  hours  in  her  room 
with  six  or  a  dozen  friends.  The  air  becomes  warm  and  close, 
and  the  energy  gained  by  the  day  out-doors  is  soon  spent.  The 
dry  and  the  moist  cough,  not  heard  when  the  guests  first  arrive, 
begin  later  in  the  hour  and  soon  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
hum  of  conversation.  Nature  sends  her  flush  of  protest  to  the 
cheeks.  Two  hours  of  glorious  possibility  have  been  lost.  They 
have  been  spent  in-doors  instead  of  out,  and  in-doors  under  bad 
conditions. 

Young  men  sent  to  Colorado  should  be  made  before  they 
start  to  feel  the  seriousness  of  the  fight  ahead  of  them  and  the 
necessity  for  simple  living.  The  West  is  open-hearted,  cordial, 
and  essentially  a  man's  country.  Club-life  is  offered  freely  and 
may  have  proper  use,  but  for  an  invalid  to  take  his  afternoon's 
rest  from  a  morning's  over-fatigue  at  golf  or  coyote  coursing, 
upon  the  couch  in  the  smoking-room  of  never  so  charming  a 
club,  is  not  conducive  to  his  best  recovery.  Piquet  and  poker 
are  excitants,  but  fresh  air  and  early  hours  are  better  tonics  for 
tuberculosis.  The  road  to  health  does  not  lead  in  the  way  of 
dancing,  dinner,  and  theatre  parties.  There  can  be  no  neutrality 
in  the  fight  and  nothing  that  does  not  count ;  whatever  is  not 
directly  for  recovery  is  against  it. 

I  put  this  earnestly,  but  the  recovery  of  health  from  tuber- 
culosis is  not  a  pastime.  As  Fisk  says,  "  It  is  a  hard  business, 
requiring  unremitting  attention,  constant  daily  care,  and  a  stout 
heart."  The  timely  courage  and  restraining  word  which  can 
come  with  effect  from  the  physician  only  when  he  is  in  close 
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touch  with  his  patient,  are  of  untold  worth.  From  the  few 
details  even  which  I  have  called  to  your  attention  it  will  be  ob- 
vious to  you  that  we  here  cannot  direct  our  patients  out  in  Colo- 
rado. Do  not  then  prejudice  a  quick  and  sympathetic  accord 
between  your  patient  and  his  new  doctor  by  careless  and  erroneous 
speech  about  his  new  western  life.  Not  for  him  are  "  the  wild 
joys  of  living,  .  .  .  the  hunt  of  the  bear."  His  proper  conduct 
is  a  quiet,  well-nourished,  out-door  life  under  a  physician's  con- 
trol. Our  duty  in  the  East,  if  we  are  to  do  it  to  the  full  towards 
the  patients  we  send  to  Colorado,  is — 
To  make  earlier  diagnosis. 

To  send  our  patient  away  at  once  while  his  chance  for  full 
recovery  is  best. 

To  send  him  not  simply  to  Colorado,  but  to  a  physician  in 
Colorado,  unprejudiced  as  to  manner  of  life,  admonished  to  con- 
fide and  obey. 


The  Hyg^iene  of  Water-Supply.' 


BY  ALFRED  SCHOFIELD,  M.D. 


ATER,  when  pure,  is  not  a  dubious  mixture,  like  air, 
of  gases  in  various  proportions,  but  is,  as  we  know, 
a  definite  chemical  product,  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen,  the 
three  volumes  condensing  into  two  as  the  gases 
change  to  a  liquid.  We  say  "  when  pure,"  for  seldom,  indeed,  is 
this  interesting  fluid  composed  of  these  tvpo  gases  alone.  We 
hear  a  good  deal  about  the  "adulteration  of  food"  act;  but  all 
the  adulterations  of  food  put  together,  or  of  other  beverages,  are 
not  to  be  compared  in  importance  with  the  adulteration  of  water. 
We  will  prove  our  words  farther  on. 

Meanwhile,  consider  what  a  tricky  sort  of  fluid  this  innocent 
compound  is.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  protean  in  form  :  it  can  be 
in  turns  a  solid,  a  liquid,  and  a  gas.  But  that  is  not  all.  Fluids, 
as  a  rule,  expand  with  heat;  water,  however,  at  32°  F.,  when 
heated,  begins  to  contract  in  volume  until  39°  are  reached, 
from  which  point  it  expands.  Water  just  about  to  freeze  at  32° 
F.  is,  therefore,  lighter  than  the  water  7°  warmer,  and  htnce 
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rises  to  the  top, — one  result  being  that  ice  forms  on  our  ponds  first 
at  the  top,  and  not  at  the  bottom.  Another  painful  eccentricity 
of  water  when  it  freezes  is  that,  instead  of  contracting  still  more 
in  its  change  from  liquid  to  solid,  it  has  the  truly  exasperating 
quality  of  expanding  one-eleventh  of  its  bulk,  bringing  destiuc- 
tion  and  ruin  thereby  into  all  our  houses  by  burst  pipes  and 
boilers. 

If  we  take  water  at  its  other  extreme — that  of  heat — its  be- 
havior becomes  positively  weird.  In  its  change  from  gas  to  water 
three  volumes  were  reduced  to  two  ;  in  its  transformation  from 
water  to  vapor  two  volumes  do  not  become  three,  as  we  should 
naturally  expect,  but  over  3000  !  It  is  true  that  while  the  one 
volume  of  water  is  incompressible,  these  3000  are  elastic  ;  but 
this  is  only  what  we  should  expect.  It  is  this  mighty  increase 
in  bulk  and  elasticity  that  makes  steam  the  mechanical  power  of 
the  universe. 

Steam,  again,  contains  an  immense  amount  of  what  is  called 
latent  heat,  as  it  requires  nearly  1000  times  as  much  heat  to  raise 
boiling  water  into  steam  as  to  raise  water  from  211°  to  212°  F. 
We  merely  mention  this  in  passing,  as  we  do  manj'  other  facts, 
by  way  of  remembrance,  and  not  to  reduce  these  pages  to  the 
level  of  a  class-book.  We  emphasize  this  point  of  the  latent 
heat  of  steam,  however,  to  bring  intelligent  opinion  to  bear  upon 
the  immense  superiority  of  steam  as  a  disinfectant  compared  with 
hot  air.  Air  at  213°  F.  is  213°  and  nothing  more,  and  very  soon 
gets  below  this  ;  but  steam  at  213°  F.  has  a  reserve  force  of  latent 
heat  in  the  background  that  renders  it  immensely  more  efiica- 
cious  in  destroying  spores,  penetrating  as  it  does  into  the  folds 
of  the  infected  articles,  and  gradually  parting  with  its  latent 
heat. 

The  sources  whence  we  obtain  water  are  mainly  five  in  num- 
ber,— one  from  above  (the  rain),  two  from  beneath  (wells  and 
springs),  and  two  on  the  earth's  surface  (upland  waters,  such  as 
lakes  and  reservoirs,  and  rivers). 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  rain-water,  at  any  rate  before 
it  reaches  the  earth,  is  absolutely  pure.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  In  the  first  place,  in  England  all  the  rain-water  con- 
tains on  an  average  about  two  grains  of  salt  per  gallon.  Then 
it  always  washes  the  air  through  which  it  passes,  and  hence,  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  earth,  is  laden  with  spores  and  germs,  and  dust 
and  particles  of  all  sorts.    Even  if  it  were  pure,  it  is  sadly  defi- 
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cient  in  quantity  ;  for  the  rainfall  iu  England  would  not  supply 
above  fifty  people  per  acre,  although  nearly  3700  tons  of  rain  per 
annum  fall  on  every  acre.  Rain-water  is  not  very  palatable.  If 
used  for  drinking,  it  should  be  stored  in  stone  or  slate  cisterns 
underground,  as  at  Gibraltar. 

With  regard  to  the  surface  waters,  no  river  in  England  is 
long  enough  to  purify  itself  from  the  sewage  that  falls  into  it. 
Naturally  river  water  is  extremely  pure,  and  is  much  less  hard 
than  spring-water,  and  would  form  a  good  drinking-water  but 
for  the  reason  given  above.  Nevertheless,  London,  as  the  largest 
city  in  the  world,  dependent  upon  river  water,  draws  up  daily 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  river  Thames.  Of  course,  such 
water  cannot  be  ijsed  directly,  but  requires  the  most  careful 
filtration.  The  water  is  allowed,  first  of  all,  a  week  to  settle 
in  reservoirs,  to  give  the  coarser  sediment  time  to  settle,  and  it 
is  then  run  oflF  on  to  the  filter-beds,  which  are  several  feet  thick, 
and  constructed  of  very  fine  sand  upon  the  surface,  with  coarser 
sand  and  gravel  below.  The  real  filtering  agent  is  the  inch  of  fine 
sand,  and  until  lately,  whenever  this  had  been  used  a  short  time, 
it  was  removed  and  well  washed. 

A  most  extraordinary  revolution  in  filtration  has,  however, 
been  brought  about  by  our  recent  discoveries  of  the  purifying 
and  antiseptic  powers  of  microbes.  We  knew  they  are  the  scav- 
engers of  the  earth,  but  were  slow  to  understand  that  they  might 
with  ease  be  pressed  into  our  service  and  compelled  to  do  our 
dirty  work  to  order.  A  layer  of  mud  containing  millions  of 
germs  to  the  cubic  foot  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  sand,  and 
so  far  from  being  cleansed  from  impurities,  it  is  never  changed  as 
long  as  the  water  will  pass  through.  The  result  is  wonderful. 
A  jelly-like  mass,  consisting  largely  of  living  organisms,  forms 
on  the  top,  which  is  the  real  filter.  These  germs  seize  on  and 
oxidize  all  organic  matter  so  completely,  and  are  themselves  so 
incapable  of  penetrating  the  layer  of  sand  beneath  that  the 
water  thus  filtered  is  far  purer  than  that  passed  through  the  purest 
sand.  By  this  extraordinary  means  a  living  filter  is  constructed, 
and  the  bacteria  are  compelled  to  do  our  work  just  as  if  they 
were  day  laborers  or  other  drudges.  Of  this  water  Londoners 
consume  some  thirty  gallons  per  head  (being  double  the  amount 
allowed  in  Berlin),  over  120  million  gallons  being  supplied  daily 
for  the  direct  use  of  the  people. 

Upland  surface  water  is  very  much  purer  and  better  for  drink- 
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ing  purposes.  It  is  also  very  soft,  and  great  cities  are  increas- 
ingly looking  to  lakes  for  their  supplies,  and,  if  these  do  not 
exist,  are  creating  them  as  needed,  often,  indeed,  thereby  rather 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  neighborhood  than  destroying  it. 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow  are  now  all  supplied  by  this 
means. 

As  to  springs  and  wells,  the  water  varies  considerably.  Of 
course,  all  that  comes  from  deep  sources  is,  as  a  rule,  pure,  but 
shallow  wells  in  towns  and  villages  are  an  unfailing  source  of 
disease,  owing  to  their  contamination.  In  cottage  gardens  we 
frequently  find  two  holes  dug, — one  for  sewage,  the  other  being 
the  well ;  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  soil  is  porous,  this  is 
deemed  a  positive  advantage  as  regards  the  sewage,  which  leaks 
out  so  quickly  as  to  save  the  trouble  of  emptying  !  Where  it 
leaks  to  is  generally  the  nearest  well ;  and  it  is  perfectly  surpris- 
ing to  see  how  bright  and  clear  the  water  often  is  from  these 
"  sewage"  wells  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  how  the  constitutions  of 
the  natives  can  resist  the  sewage  poison  for  years,  though  drunk 
daily.  The  leakage,  which  may  have  gone  on  for  an  indefinite 
time,  perhaps,  is  only  discovered  at  last  by  an  epidemic  breaking 
out  from  some  disease-germs  imbibed.  Of  course,  the  water  will 
not  keep,  and  becomes  very  foul  and  muddy  after  rain. 

Deep  wells  always  draw  their  supply  from  beneath  some 
impervious  stratum,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  surface  pollution, 
and  the  water  often  comes  from  a  distance,  where  this  stratum 
rises  to  the  surface. 

An  interesting  experience  near  Liverpool  shows  that  the  new 
red  sandstone  is  not  always  to  be  trusted.  A  deep  well  was  bored 
into  it  at  Liverpool  nearly  500  feet,  all  being  carefully  bricked 
except  this  part  in  the  solid  rock.  The  result  was  that,  there 
being  large  fissures  in  the  rock,  the  shallow  wells,  many  of  them 
impure,  for  some  distance  round,  were  drained  dry  into  this  deep 
well.  The  villagers,  seeing  these  wells  of  no  further  use  as 
wells,  utilized  them  as  cesspools.  These  gradually  drained,  of 
course,' also  into  the  deep  well,  the  water  of  which  soon  became  so 
foul  it  had  to  be  closed,  a  complete  system  of  drainage  provided 
for  the  district,  and  it  was  eighteen  months  before  the  water  became 
sufficiently  pure  to  be  used. 

We  may  sum  up  good  and  bad  drinking-waters  by  saying 
that  springs,  deep  wells,  and  upland  surface  waters  are,  as  a 
rule,  wholesome  ;  that  stored  rain  and  lowland  surface  waters 
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are  suspicious  ;  and  that  shallow  well  and  sewage  river  waters 
are  dangerous. 

Just  lately,  again,  river  waters  have  risen  in  repute,  for  it  is 
found,  if  free  from  actual  sewage,  the  germs  in  them  have  an 
antiseptic  power  rather  than  a  destructive  power  on  the  human 
frame,  and  are  thus  more  active  for  good  than  a  pure  distilled 
water  that  contains  nothing  but  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  It  is, 
indeed,  only  gradually  that  we  are  getting  over  our  insensate  hor- 
ror of  all  germs,  and  are  beginning  to  discriminate  between  good 
and  bad. 

Water  may  be  pure  and  wholesome  and  yet  not  palatable. 
Distilled  and  boiled  waters  are  instances  of  this,  and  the  reason  of 
their  tastelessness  is  that  they  contain  no  air.  They  become  pal- 
atable if  poured  over  toast. 

Water  is  called  "hard"  and  "  soft"  according  to  the  amount 
of  lime  and  magnesium  salts  it  contains,  if  not  more  than  six 
grains  per  gallon,  or,  in  other  words,  six  degrees  of  hardness,  it 
is  called  soft ;  if  more,  it  is  called  hard.  If  the  salt  is  carbonate 
of  lime,  it  is  called  temporary  hardness,  because  the  salts  can 
b;  deposited  by  boiling;  if  salts  of  magnesium,  it  is  called  per- 
manent hardness,  because  boiling  does  not  remove  them.  The 
latter  is  much  the  more  injurious. 

It  has  long  since  been  found  that  for  water-pipes  inside  a 
house,  where  so  many  twists  and  turns  are  requisite,  there  is  no 
material  so  convenient,  so  durable  as  lead.  Soft  water,  however, 
flowing  through  lead  pipes,  dissolves  at  once  a  small  portion  of 
the  lead,  and  rapidly  produces  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  in 
those  who  drink  it.  One-tenth  of  a  grain  per  gallon  is  sufl&cient 
to  produce  them. 

The  purest,  softest  waters  act  most  rapidly  upon  lead ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  hard  water  is  used,  it  forms  at  once  a  coating 
inside  the  lead  pipe,  completely  protecting  it  from  entering 
the  water.  Hard  water,  therefore,  is  so  largely  used,  not  only 
because  it  is  so  readily  attainable,  but  because  it  is  such  a 
safe  water  for  domestic  purposes.  On  every  other  ground  it  is 
a  nuisance. 

This  protective  coating  of  our  lead  pipes  gives  us  a  hint,  if 
we  possess  lead  cisterns,  not  to  have  them  scraped  when  cleaned, 
so  as  to  remove  this  coating  on  the  surface,  but  merely  wiped 
with  a  soft  cloth.  Too  much  ?eal  in  this  case  might  readily  do  a 
great  ded  gf  b^rm, 
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Moderately  hard  water  is  not  injurious  for  drinking,  and  is 
very  palatable  ;  but  if  it  is  very  hard,  and  particularly  if  there  be 
much  permanent  hardness  in  it,  it  is  bad,  especially  for  those  who 
have  any  predisposition  to  gout. 

The  appearance  of  water  is  absolutely  no  safeguard  ;  sew- 
age water,  containing  every  form  of  organic  impurity,  may,  as 
we  have  said,  be  perfectly  clear,  and  is  very  often  sparkling. 
We  have  also  shown  that  among  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
its  use  it  may  be  drunk  with  impunity  for  years,  and  is  even 
stated  to  be  absolutely  fattening  !  No  water  is  really  safe  to 
drink  unless  its  source  be  known  and  its  purity  beyond  suspicion, 
or  it  be  boiled. 

There  seems  to  be,  unfortunately,  a  not  unnatural  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  boiled  water.  It  is  insipid  and  not  always 
quite  cold.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  British  matron  is  apt 
to  fall  back  on  the  domestic  filters.  This  is,  indeed,  a  disastrous 
and  dangerous  error. 

A  filter,  as  a  rule,  is  kept  in  the  basement,  and,  although 
regularly  supplied  with  water,  at  any  rate  when  the  family  are  at 
home,  is  seldom  or  never  cleaned.  Recent  researches,  unfortu- 
nately, show  that,  whether  it  be  cleaned  periodically  or  not,  it  is 
no  absolute  safeguard,  for  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  all 
ordinary  filters,  after  a  day  or  two,  largely  increase  impurities  in 
the  water.  They  are,  indeed,  germ  manufactories  ;  and  water 
comparatively  free  from  germs  obtains  innumerable  organisms 
when  passing  through  an  ordinary  or  neglected  filter.  The  idea 
of  straining  ofi"  impurities  by  charcoal  and  other  powders  is  good 
enough  if  the  water  to  be  filtered  contain  any  impurities  coarse 
enough  not  to  escape  ;  but  we  may  be  thankful  that  all  the  water 
supplied  to  our  houses  has  been  already  filtered  with  more 
thoroughness  than  we  can  do  it  at  home.  All  filters  should  be 
banished  from  the  house  rather  than  so  used  as  to  accumulate 
and  distribute  germs. 

There  are  perfect  filters,  the  use  of  one  of  which  has  decreased 
the  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  French  army  over  60 
percent.,  and  which  absolutely  strains  ofi"  all  germs.  In  these 
filters  the  water  has  to  force  its  way  through  the  microscopic 
pores  of  unglazed  porcelain  or  fossil  clay,  which  are  small  enough 
to  strain  ofi"  the  minutest  organism.  Even  these  filters  have  to  be 
placed  in  boiling  water  every  other  day  to  keep  them  in  perfect 
prder ;  but  this  entails  very  little  trouble, 
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With  regard  to  aerated  waters,  we  must  always  remember 
there  is  no  absolute  safety  in  drinking  them  if  they  are  artifi- 
cially made.  Natural  effervescing  waters,  bottled  at  the  spring, 
are  presumably  quite  safe.  We  mention  this  because  so  many 
travelling  abroad,  and  distrusting  the  water  of  continental  hotels 
and  restaurants,  take  refuge  in  siphons,  which  may  be  quite  as 
dangerous. 

The  two  principal  diseases  conveyed  by  water  are  typhoid 
fever  and  cholera.  Nearly  every  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  has 
been  traced  to  impure  water.  If  nothing  but  boiled  water  were 
drunk  by  the  community,  it  would  do  more  to  stamp  out  typhoid 
fever  than  any  other  means  that  can  be  conceived.  Of  course,  in 
this  we  include  th^  water  so  frequently  found  mixed  with  milk. 
If  we  are  to  drink,  therefore,  nothing  but  boiled  water,  it  means 
we  must  boil  all  our  milk  as  well. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extent  to  which  typhoid  fever 
still  prevails  in  England  is  a  disgrace,  for  it  is  not  only  a  prevent- 
able disease,  but  one  without  any  redeeming  quality.  It  kills 
people  quietly,  in  large  numbers,  without  any  sensation  ;  therefore 
people  are  not  as  afraid  of  it  as  they  should  be. 

Cholera  differs  from  this  toto  ccbIo.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  our 
best  sanitary  inspector.  Most  of  the  drastic  reform.s  that  have 
been  carried  out  in  sanitation  throughout  Europe  have  been  sug- 
gested by  inspector  cholera.  This  disease  is  still  a  terror  ;  and 
so  long  as  it  continues  so,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  destroys 
or  saves  the  most  lives.  All  our  ports  have  been  put  in  drawing- 
room  order,  under  the  orders  of  this  inspector. 

Cholera  is,  undoubtedly,  a  water-borne  disease.  The  classi- 
cal case  that  inaugurated  the  epidemic  of  1866  is  well  known.  A 
man  in  Southampton  travelled  up  to  town  and  took  lodgings  in  a 
house  in  the  northeast  of  London,  near  the  Lea.  He  there  had 
a  mild  attack  of  cholera,  with  the  result  that  the  water  of  the 
river  was  contaminated.  The  water  company  that  derived  its 
supply  from  this  polluted  stream  unfortunately  happened  at  the 
time  to  have  its  filtering-beds  out  of  order  for  twenty-four  hours, 
with  the  result  that  the  cholera  germs  were  distributed  widely 
enough  to  cause  the  deaths  of  16,000  people.  Of  course,  if  the 
16,000  people  had  boiled  their  water,  they  might  have  escaped. 
It  does  not  matter  where  we  go,  whether  to  India,  Mecca, 
Hamburg, — where  the  last  outbreak  left  its  plainly  written  lesson, 
— or  Marseilles,  the  epidemic  is  caused  and  spread  by  drinking 
dirty  water. 
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The  river  at  Marseilles  received  its  cholera  germs  in  a  re- 
markable way.  Twenty  corn-mills  discharged  their  refuse  into 
it,  the  corn  coming  from  Russia  and  India,  where  it  had  been 
trodden  out  and  handled  in  cholera- stricken  districts.  The 
condition  of  the  Holy  Well  at  Mecca  is  wholly  indescribable  in 
these  pages. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  we  have  said  too  much  already  ;  and  yet  it 
is  not  too  much  if  it  leads  every  reader  henceforth  to  forswear 
unboiled  water,  unless  derived  from  a  known  and  perfectly  pure 
source. 


How  Disease  is  Spread. 

There  has  lately  been  some  correspondence  on  this  subject  in 
the  Standard,  which  is  interesting  in  contributing  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  carelessness  which  some  individuals  exhibit  as 
to  the  public  welfare.  The  few  cases  that  we  hear  of  are,  unfor- 
tunately, in  all  probability  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  who 
actually  travel  in  an  infectious  state.  It  would  be  well  if  individ- 
uals more  thoroughly  realized  the  far-reaching  effects  of  illness 
and  death  which  their  selfishness  or  carelessness  may  lead  to, 
and  a  severe  penalty  in  all  cases  where  carelessness  in  this  matter 
has  been  proved  should  be  inflicted.  Of  all  the  cases  which  have 
been  quoted,  by  far  the  worst  example  is  that  of  a  young  woman 
who  was  sent  from  a  London  school,  when  suffering  from  scarlet 
fever,  in  order  to  save  the  school,  and  while  in  a  highly  infectious 
state  is  said  to  have  travelled  in  at  least  three  public  conveyances. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  possibilities  of  the  disease  spread- 
ing are  enormous,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  so  many  people 
escape.  We  may  also  refer  to  some  correspondence  on  "cigar-ends" 
which  has  likewise  appeared  in  the  Staiidard.  "A  smoker"  re- 
commends that  all  cigar-ends,  etc.,  should  be  placed  where  they 
can  be  readily  seen  and  picked  up  by  poor  people  or  that  they 
should  be  collected  and  given  away  wholesale.  Such  a  sugges- 
tion is  to  be  most  strongly  condemned  from  most  points  of  view, 
and  more  especially  from  the  medical.  Most  medical  men  have 
seen  diseases  of  the  worst  type  accidentally  acquired  through 
drinking  out  of  an  infected  cup  or  smoking  an  infected  pipe,  and 
to  encourage  the  smoking  of  other  people's  cigar-ends  is  at  the 
best  to  encourage  a  disgusting  practice,  which  may  often  end  dis" 
astrously  to  those  who  indulge  in  it.  — London  Lancet. 
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which  subscription  has  been  paid  or  promised,  a  bill  for  a  year  in  advance,  with  return 
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Communications  Solicited. 
We  are  always  anxious  to  receive  short  communications — 500  to  1000  words — on  prac- 
tical subjects  pertaining  to  hygiene.  To  any  one  sending  us  an  acceptable  article,  we  will 
forward  The  Annals  of  Hygiene  for  one  year  free. 


\A  Hung-  Chang:. 

IT  would  seem  that  "  The  Heathen  Chinee"  can  instruct  us  in 
many  other  things  besides  "  poker,"  if  we  only  view  him  in 
the  right  light.  It  was  amusingly  instructive  to  read  that 
although  \J\  Hung  Chang  had  been  ordered  by  his  emperor  to  visit 
Cramp's  ship-yard  during  his  recent  visit  to  this  city,  he  failed 
to  do  so,  because  it  would  have  interfered  with  his  afternoon  nap. 
Only  seven  hours  in  Philadelphia,  this  wise  Chinaman  devoted 
two  of  them  to  rest,  even  to  the  neglect  of  an  imperial  mandate. 

It  makes  one  smile  to  picture  in  his  mind  the  peacefully- 
snoring  viceroy  within,  the  personification  of  common  sense,  and 
the  curious,  hungry,  thirsty,  nervous,  energetic,  bustling  crowd 
without,  waiting  on  his  slumbers  ;  the  foolish  crowd  waiting  to 
gaze  upon  the  sensible  unit.  The  energetic,  active,  go-ahead, 
pushing,  thoughtless,  worn  out  bundle  of  nerves,  known  as  the 
average  American  business- man,  would  probably  call  Li  Hung 
Chang  lazy,  but  the  accumulated  civilization  of  thousands  of 
years  has  taught  these  Chinese  what  the  word  ^''civilization" 
really  ought  to  mean. 

Li  Hung  Chang  realizes  that  he  can  live  only  once,  and  he 
wants  to  live  as  long  as  possible,  and  he  knows  that  to  "live 
long"  he  must  "live  slow." 

But  it  is  not  only  this  man  whose  life  teaches  this  lesson  ; 
the  same  lesson  is  constantly  set  before  us  in  the  lives  of  all 
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really  and  truly  great  men  and  women.  All  "  level-headed^^  per- 
sons, all  those  endowed  with  superior  intellect,  are  thoughtful 
and  careful  of  health  ;  it  is  only  those  of  inferior  mental  calibre 
who  neglect  it. 

Read  how  Li  Hung  Chang  will  break  away  from  any  com- 
pany, or  any  occupation,  every  night  at  9.30  for  bed  ;  it  is  only 
the  poor,  foolish,  commonplace  individuals  who  will  allow  social 
exactions  to  rob  them  of  rest  and  sleep. 

Nor  has  this  "  laziyiess'"  interfered  with  Li's  material  success, 
for  rumor  has  it  that  he  is  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 


HE  conviction  is  growing  very  strong  with  us  that  much 


ill-health  and  discomfort  is  due  to  faulty  elimination.  He 
must  understand  that  the  human  body,  with  all  its  mar- 
vellous phenomena,  is,  after  all,  but  the  visible,  tangible,  active 
manifestation  of  the  transformation  of  organic  matter.  It  is  an 
unstable  compound  in  that  its  component  parts  are  continually 
undergoing  change.  Unlike  the  tree,  the  human  body  is  not 
constantly  adding  to  its  bulk  throughout  the  entire  period  of  its 
existence,  for,  during  mature  life,  perfect  health  implies  neither 
loss  nor  gain  of  bulk  ;  it  calls  for  the  same  weight  daily,  it  re- 
quires that  elimination  shall  equal  ingestion,  and  if  it  does  not 
something  is  wrong ;  not  necessarily  seriously  wrong,  but  ideal 
health  is  not  with  such  body. 

Roughly  speaking  the  appetite  is  a  guide  to  the  amount  of 
ingesta  required  ;  not,  by  any  means,  an  infallible  guide,  but  an 
approximate  one,  and  the  only  one  practically  available,  without 
too  much  dangerous  concentration  of  thought  on  self. 

Not  so  with  elimination  ;  we  have  no  ready  means  of  deter- 
mining how  much  should  be  eliminated  and  how  much  we  are 
eliminating  ;  hence  does  it  become  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance that  we  should  be  sure  that  we  are  eliminating 
enough. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  can,  perhaps,  say  that  if  a  healthy 
person  of  mature  age  is  gaining  in  weight,  he  is  not  eliminating 
enough,  and  vice  versa. 

The  practical  point  that  we  are  anxious  to  bring  out  is  that, 
complete  elimination  of  waste  being  essential  to  health,  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  eliminating  organs  should  be  kept  in  good 
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working  order,  and  two  simple  prescriptions  may  be  commended 
for  this  purpose. 

(1)  Exercise  by  walking. 

(2)  Cleanliness  and  friction  of  the  skin.  Of  course,  the 
lungs,  bowels,  kidneys,  liver,  and  many  other  organs  are  con- 
cerned in  the  elimination  of  waste,  and  complicated  directions 
might  be  given  for  the  care  of  these  organs,  but  the  older  we 
grow  and  the  more  we  learn  of  the  laws  of  health  the  simpler  do 
they  become  to  us  and  the  more  do  we  come  to  realize  how  easy 
it  is  to  have  good  health,  if  one  will  only  have  a  little  common 
sense.  A  daily  walk  of  five  miles,  with  a  daily  bath  and  friction 
of  the  skin,  will  satisfactorily  solve  the  problem  of  elimination. 


Xbe  Elixir  of  L,ife. 

WHEN,  some  years  ago,  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  announced  his 
supposed  discovery  of  the  rejuvenating  potency  of  certain 
animal  extracts,  the  old  men  of  the  world  were  electrified 
by  this  seeming  promise  of  everlasting  youth.    But  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment ;  the  idea  did  not  rest  upon  a  solid 
foundation  and  it  crumbled  into  oblivion. 

From  time  immemorial  the  mind  of  age  has  ever  longed  for 
the  "secret  of  youth,"  and  has  time  after  time  impulsively 
grasped  at  the  straw  of  promise,  only  to  be  swept  on  in  the  cur- 
rent of  unnecessary  decrepitude. 

None  of  the  "  elixir-vitae"  promises  have  ever  been  based 
upon  common  sense  or  science,  hence  they  have  all  failed  of  re- 
sults ;  they  have  been  empirical  assertions,  captivating  because 
desired,  but  absolutely  void  of  merit.  It  must  be  evident  to  the 
reasoning  mind  of  any  reasonable  individual  that  all  efforts  to 
transform  old  age  into  youth  are  but  visionary  and  utterly  inca- 
pable of  practical  realization. 

But  while  it  is  absurd  to  look  for  a  fountain  of  "  perpetual 
youth,"  experience  has  demonstrated  to  us  that  it  is  not  only  not 
unreasonable,  but  practically  feasible  to  put  new  vigor  into  the 
decrepit  frame  of  old  age,  and  to  postpone  for  a  considerable  period 
the  inevitable  termination  of  individual  human  existence. 

This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  any  elixir,  of  any 
secret  or  mysterious  agent  or  agency,  but  by  efforts  directed  in 
the  channel  of  reason,  nature,  and  common  sense. 
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We  have  written  much  in  this  journal  about  the  paramount 
influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  in  the  thorough  recog- 
nition of  this  influence  that  our  "  elixir  vitse"  has  its  foundation. 
Our  idea,  briefly  stated,  is  that  old  age,  or  decrepitude,  is  very 
often  the  direct  result  of  a  deficiency  of  nervous  force,  and  that  by 
increasing  the  production  and  improving  the  quality  of  this  vital 
necessity,  the  individual  so  treated  is,  to  a  degree,  rejuvenated 
and  his  life  prolonged.  In  other  words,  by  improving  the  work- 
ing capacity  of  the  nervous  system  we  thereby  increase  the  vigor 
and  prolong  the  life  of  the  human  machine.  That  this  is  not 
merely  theory,  we  have  proven  by  practical  results  in  many  cases. 


Fasliion  versus  Common  Sense. 

HE  late  distinguished  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  of  Philadelphia, 


once  made  the  assertion  that  in  a  conflict  between  fashion 
and  common  sense,  fashion  will  conquer  every  time.  The 
truth  of  this  regrettable  fact  is  forced  upon  one  who  has  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  these  magnificent  autumn  days  at  Atlantic 
City.  Fashion  has  decreed  that  the  season  here  shall  commence 
in  January  ;  nature  lavishes  here  her  choicest  gifts  in  October, 
November,  and  December,  yet  nature  is  neglected  because  fashion 
rules. 

It  is,  to  us,  simply  inexplicable  why  the  wealthy,  leisure 
class  do  not  flock  to  this  favored  locality  at  this  most  delightful 
of  all  periods  of  the  year.  The  atmosphere  is  simply  indescribably 
balmy  and  attractive  ;  the  best  hotels  are  open  ;  the  ocean  is  most 
attractive  ;  the  maddening  crowds  of  the  summer  are  gone,  and 
there  is  about  everything  and  everybody  an  air  of  peace  and 
contentment  that  can  be  found  in  such  perfection  nowhere  else. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  Weather  Bureau  give  us  these 
two  most  important  facts, — 

(1)  During  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December 
in  the  years  1890,  '91,  '92,  '93,  and  '94,  there  were  151  cloudless 
days  at  Atlantic  City  as  against  only  116  for  the  same  period  in 
New  York  City. 

(2)  During  this  period  there  were  63  foggy  days  in  New 
York  City  and  only  5  in  Atlantic  City. 

These  two  facts  alone  (abundance  of  sunshine  and  almost 
entire  absence  of  fogs)  should  be  enough  to  conclusively  demon- 
strate the  claims  of  Atlantic  City  as  an  autumn  resort. 
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We  do  not  pretend  to  make  this  an  elaborate,  scientific  article 
on  Atlantic  City  as  a  health  resort ;  we  are  merely  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  climatic  surroundings  in 
which  we  live,  thereby  fulfilling  the  mission  of  this  journal,  to 
bring  health  and  longevity  to  all  who  read  and  heed  it. 

New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  are  now  within  about  three 
hours  of  Atlantic  City,  without  change  of  cars,  and  it  is  to  us  in- 
credible why  more  of  the  millions,  crammed  and  jammed  into 
these  two  cities,  do  not  more  frequently  run  down  here  during 
these  delightful  autumn  months. 

Atlantic  City  offers  accommodations  suited  to  all,  from  the 
palatial  Garden  Hotel  (surpassed  nowhere  in  the  world),  with  its 
perfect  system  of  combined  heating  and  ventilation  by  means  of 
hot-air  furnaces  and  open  wood  fires  in  bedrooms,  halls,  and  par- 
lors, insuring  a  constant  circulation  of  pure,  warm  air,  infinitely 
preferable  to  steam  heat,  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view  ;  its 
famous  chef  from  the  Waldorf,  in  New  York,  and  perfection  of 
service ;  the  Windsor,  Traymore,  St.  Charles,  Haddon  Hall, 
Shelburne,  Dennis,  and  Brighton,  all  first-class  hotels,  to  board- 
ing houses  at  five  dollars  per  week,  all  can  find  accommodations 
suited  to  their  means,  while  the  sunshine  and  ozone  are  free 
to  all. 

It  is  true  that  "  common  sense"  is  the  rarest  of  all  senses, 
but  let  us  all  try  to  cultivate  a  little  of  it,  and  let  us  reflect  upon 
the  manifold  and  evident  advantages  of  occasional  periods  of  re- 
laxation during  this  season  of  the  year  when  out-door  life  is  so 
delightful.  Go  anywhere  that  you  please,  for  change  and  rest, 
but  do  not  forget  that  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  pre- 
eminent attractions  of  Atlantic  City. 


HOUGH,  possibly,  at  first  blush  not  appropriate  for  a  health 


I      journal,  yet  there  is  a  hygienic  aspect  to  this  question  that 
warrants  us  in  saying  a  few  words. 
What  has  become  of  all  the  money  (asked  a  fourteen-year- 
old  boy,  recently)  ;  everybody  says  that  money  is  scarce  ;  where 
has  it  gone  to  ;  what  has  become  of  it  ;  how  was  it  lost,  and  can't 
it  be  found  ? 

We  replied  that  the  money  of  the  country  was  not  lost ;  there 
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was  just  as  much  money  in  the  country  as  ever,  but  those  who 
had  it  would  not  spend  it,  hence  it  was  not  in  circulation. 

There  is  just  as  much  blood  in  a  dead  as  in  a  living  body  (we 
replied),  but  it  circulates  not,  hence  the  body  is  dead  ;  so  is  it 
when  money  fails  to  circulate  that  the  aggregation  of  bodies,  the 
nation,  is,  so  to  speak,  dead..  Stagnation  is  fatal  to  everything, 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  can  in  many  cases  be  averted  by  a  little  common 
sense. 

Let  us  take  a  homely  but  practical  illustration  ;  doubtless, 
many  of  our  readers  are  wearing  shabby  hats,  fearing  to  spend 
the  money  necessary  for  a  new  one,  lest  the  money  may  not  come 
back  ;  let  us  suppose  each  individual  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
this  situation,  and  we  can  see  how  at  least  ^120,000,000  is  kept 
out  of  circulation,  because  we  are  afraid  to  buy  new  hats.  Soon 
through  every  branch  of  human  social  requirements  fear  keeps 
money  stagnant  and  injures  health  in  proportion.  Human  beings 
are  very  sheep-like,  and  the  masses  follow  a  few  leaders,  and  these 
leaders  are  the  rich  and  wealthy.  When  this  class  closes  its 
pocket-book  and  shows  fear  to  spend,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the 
wage-earner  should  follow  the  example  set,  as  a  consequence  of 
which  the  financial  circulation  becomes  weak  and  languid  and 
the  national  body  moribund. 

We  are  not  financiers,  but  we  fail  to  see  how  this  hoarding 
or  stagnation  of  money  can  benefit  any  one,  but  as  sanitarians 
we  can  see,  and  do  see,  how  this  continued  financial  stagnation 
and  worry  is  making  physical  wrecks  of  thousands  of  human 
beings. 

If  the  wealthy  will  commence  to  spend,  the  wage  earner  will 
have  money  to  spend  and  will  spend  it ;  circulation  will  be  invig- 
orated and  hard  times  will  be  over. 

It  is  the  wealthy  who  inspire  fear,  and  it  is  the  wealthy  who 
can  dissipate  it. 


Xlie  Alcohol  and  Drug:  Habits. 

THE  laity  have  very  little  idea  of  how  many  persons  are  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  drugs  of  various  kinds.    To  the  physi- 
cian alone  does  this  habit  become  manifest,  and  not  always 
even  to  him.    There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  an  observant 
physician  that  the  American  nervous  system  is  in  a  very  abnor- 
mal condition,  the  inevitable  result  of  our  abnormal  methods  of 
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life.  We  feel  confident  that  we  cannot  be  proven  in  error  when 
we  venture  the  assertion  that  there  are  very  few  normal  nervous 
systems  to  be  found  in  our  American  cities ;  in  the  young,  by 
inheritance  ;  in  the  mature,  by  folly  ;  the  same  result  is  brought 
about,  an  unnatural  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  that  creates 
a  demand  for  unnatural  supplies.  We  have  already  made  our 
readers  familiar  with  our  firmly-held  doctrine  as  to  the  universal 
potency  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  production  and  maintenance 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  life.  Reasoning  from  this  basis,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  a  deranged  nervous  system  will  allow  derange- 
ments of  the  whole  system  that  will  create  a  demand  for  correc- 
tion. It  is  in  this  way  experience  teaches  us  that  drug  habits 
are  formed.  Nervous  prostration,  producing  general  prostration, 
calls  for  stimulants;  nervous  exaltation,  producing  general  ex- 
altation, calls  for  sedatives.  Natural  stimulants  and  natural 
sedatives  are  slow  in  action,  hence,  with  characteristic  American 
impatience,  the  impetuous  American  seeks  the  more  rapidly-acting 
artificial  stimulants  and  sedatives,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
creating  the  necessity  for  that  which  nature  has  not  designed  for 
the  human  body.  We  have  already  asserted  our  conviction  that 
in  functional  nervous  disorders  the  logical  or  reasoning  powers 
of  the  individual  suflfer  first ;  hence  he  is  not  capable  of  properly 
estimating  the  baneful  results  of  the  continued  use  of  these  arti- 
ficial agencies. 

Is  it  not  logical,  therefore,  to  contend  that  the  rational 
method  of  treating  and  curing  the  opium,  alcohol,  or  any  other 
drug  habit,  is  to  so  treat  and  restore  to  a  normal  condition  the 
nervous  system  that  the  demand  for  these  artificial  agents  will 
not  be  manifest.  This  fact  is  empirically  recognized  by  those 
who  treat  these  habits  as  a  specialty,  because  they  always  add 
to  their  specific  medication,  all  measures  calculated  to  improve 
the  general  health,  but,  we  fear,  enough  attention  is  not  paid  to 
what  we  consider  the  prime  factor.  According  to  our  idea,  the 
drug  habit  is  but  a  symptom  of  functional  nervous  disorder  that 
can  be  covered  up,  but  not  cured  by  specific  medication  that  can 
be  permanently  cured  only  by  restoration  of  the  nervous  system 
to  its  normal  condition. 


Ice- Water  witliout  Ice. 

Here  is  a  wrinkle,  how  to  get  ice-cold  water  in  places  where 
there  is  no  ice.  Wrap  a  porous  jug  in  wet  flannel ;  wrap  it  all 
around,  leaving  no  place  exposed  to  the  air  ;  place  it,  filled  with 
water,  in  an  open  window  exposed  to  all  the  air  there  is.  Keep 
the  flannel  wet.  In  an  hour  the  contents  of  that  jug  will  be  as 
cold  as  if  they  had  been  iced. — Bui.  Pharm. 


I^ow  Temperature  Pasteurization  of  Milk. 

Dr.  Rowland  G.  Freeman  recommends  the  Pasteurization  at 
a  temperature  between  65°  and  70°  C,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
It  destroys  almost  all  the  ordinary  air  bacteria  which  occur  in 
milk.  It  destroys  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  the  bacillus  typhosus, 
the  bacillus  diphtheria,  and  many  other  pathogenic  bacteria.  It 
causes  no  change  in  the  taste  of  the  milk,  and  avoids  those  chem- 
ical changes  which  are  produced  by  higher  temperatures. — 
Archives  of  Padiatrics,  August. 


Father  Darcy's  Witty  Retort. 

Concerning  the  celebrated  Father  Darcy,  probably  the  greatest 
wit  of  that  witty  nation,  Ireland,  it  is  related  that  he  once  visited 
the  palatial  mansion  of  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  nouveaiix  riches, 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dublin,  at  the  invitation  of  its 
pompous  owner.  He  was  shown  all  over  the  house,  his  host 
taking  great  pains,  as  is  habitual  in  such  cases,  to  keep  the  witty 
and  observant  priest  well  informed  as  to  the  cost  of  all  the  beauti- 
ful things  he  was  shown.  Finally,  after  making  the  complete 
tour  oi\h^chdteau,  the  library  was  reached,  its  tremendous  shelves 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  vol- 
umes, resplendent  in  the  most  magnificent  bindings.  Here  they 
seated  themselves,  and  the  host  said,  with  a  sigh  of  snobbish 
exultation, — 

"  Well,  father,  I  have  brought  you  here  last,  because  this  is 
my  favorite  room.    The  other  rooms  maybe  give  pleasure  to  my 
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wife  and  my  daughters,  but  this  is  my  place, — right  here  among 
these  books,  who  are  my  friends.  And  these  here  on  the  desk 
(pointing  to  a  score  of  ultra- looking  volumes)  are  what  I  may  call 
my  intimate  friends." 

Father  Darcy  got  up  and  examined  one  of  them,  when  a  broad 
grin  spread  over  his  good-natured  face,  as  he  said, — 

"  Well,  it's  glad  I  am  to  see  that  you  never  cut  your  intimate 
friends. " — Milwaukee  Journal. 


The  Poisons  of  Alcoholic  Drinks. 

It  is  a  very  commonly  accepted  opinion  that  the  injurious 
eflfects  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  are  due  to  the  adulter- 
ations. Many  temperance  advocates  make  this  a  strong  reason 
for  not  using  spirits. 

Recently  a  prominent  physician  condemned  with  great 
severity  the  use  of  spirits  to  which  various  poisons  had  been 
added.  He  enumerated  several  of  these  poisons  and  seemed 
positive  that  here  was  a  source  of  danger  overlooked  before. 
Dealers  in  spirits  have  found  this  an  excellent  theory  from  which 
to  prove  the  purity  of  their  products  and  the  risk  of  buying 
others  from  a  rival  dealer.  A  number  of  enthusiastic  reformers 
have  made  exhausting  chemic  analyses  to  discover  these  dan- 
gerous adulterants,  but  without  any  results.  One  man  spent 
$2000  in  procuring  samples  and  analyzing  them  in  New  York 
City,  but  failed  to  find  anything  more  than  water  and  some  cheap 
coloring  matters.  The  Massachusetts  Health  Board  examined 
this  theory  years  ago  and  gave  it  up,  contenting  themselves  with 
the  examination  of  bitters  and  proprietary  drugs  and  the  amount 
of  spirits  which  they  contained. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  to  find  any  of  the  so-called 
adulterants,  the  idea  has  been  kept  alive  and  repeated,  as  if  it 
was  a  fixed  fact.  Recently  the  profession  has  been  treated  with 
circulars,  containing  certificates  of  a  chemist  who  writes  M.D. 
after  his  name,  in  which  he  announces  that  from  a  most  exhaus- 
tive search  he  has  been  unable  to  find  any  poisons  in  a  certain 
brand  of  spirits.  Then  he  volunteers  that  this  was  unusual  and 
rarely  occurs  in  the  most  reputable  forms  of  spirits.  A  few 
weeks  ago  this  subject  came  up  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Licensing  Laws  in  Session  in  London.  This  government  com- 
mission, composed  6f  eminent  statesmen,  physicians,  and  busi- 
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ness  men,  have  been  taking  testimony  on  all  phases  of  the  drink 
question,  with  reference  to  license,  from  which  they  will  report 
to  Parliament  the  changes  advisable  and  necessary  in  new 
laws.  Dr.  Bannister,  the  deputy  principal  of  the  government 
laboratory,  was  called  on  to  give  testimony  concerning  the  causes 
of  drunkenness  aflfirmed  to  be  due  to  the  adulterations  of  spirits. 
He  stated  very  positively  that  in  the  examination  of  thousands 
of  samples  of  spirits,  the  only  adulteration  was  water.  That 
adulteration  of  spirits  by  any  other  substance  was  practically 
unknown.  Also  that  age  rendered  spirits  more  harmless  was  a 
delusion.  The  supposed  maturing  of  spirits  by  which  the  fusel 
oil  was  driven  off  was  untrue.  He  asserted  that  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  physiologic  effects  of  spirits  made  ten  years  ago 
and  to-day.  Certain  alcohols  were  the  same  irrespective  of  age  ; 
also  it  was  a  mere  question  of  quantity,  not  of  quality.  The 
alcohols  of  commerce  used  in  beverages  were  nearly  all  the  same 
and  had  the  same  physiologic  action.  One  of  the  commission 
was  a  distiller,  and  a  rigid  examination  followed,  concerning 
beer  and  various  mixed  beverages,  which  brought  out  the  fact 
that  alcohol  was  the  only  poisonous  substance  in  any  of  these 
mixtures.  Other  very  curious  facts  were  stated  relating  to  bev- 
erages said  to  be  free  from  alcohol  and  contain  nutrient  and  me- 
dicinal properties  which  in  nearly  all  cases  were  fortified  with 
spirits  concealed  in  some  form.  Physicians  who  discuss  the 
alcoholic  problem  and  believe  in  danger  from  adulterations,  will 
have  to  abandon  this  delusion  or  make  some  original  analysis  to 
prove  their  statements.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  who  claim 
prominence  and  purity  must  do  so  by  showing  a  small  per  cent, 
of  water. 

Evidently  there  are  many  truths  to  learn  in  this  field. — 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 


Mental  Geog:rapliy. 

The  most  populous  country  is  Oblivion.  Many  go  there  ; 
few  return. 

The  largest  river  is  Time. 
The  deepest  ocean  is  Death. 

The  region  where  no  living  thing  hath  habitation  is  called 
Yesterday. 

The  most  highly  civilized  country  is  To-day. 
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The  highest  mountain  is  called  Success.  Few  reach  the  top 
save  those  who  watch  sharply  for  the  passing  of  the  spirit  of  the 
mountain,  Opportunity,  who  carries  upward  all  those  that  seize 
hold  of  him. 

The  region  where  no  man  hath  ever  set  foot  is  called  To- 
morrow. 

The  greatest  desert  is  called  Life,  and  it  hath  many  oases. 
These  are  called  Hope  and  Ambition  and  Love  and  Charity  and 
Home.  And  of  them  all  the  last  is  the  most  beautiful.  Besides 
these  are  many  others,  smaller  in  extent,  whence  the  travellers 
obtaineth  refreshment  during  the  weary  journey  through  Life. 
— Otir  Yoicng  People. 


Cbloroform  versus  Psalms  as  an  Analgfesic. 

It  was  in  attendance  on  a  young  primipara.  She  suffered  very 
much  and  chloroform  was  administered.  She  duly  appreciated 
it,  as  will  be  seen. 

Her  mother,  a  very  pious  and  sympathetic  old  lady,  re- 
marked to  her,  "  My  daughter,  when  I  was  in  labor,  I  always 
got  a  great  deal  of  relief  by  repeating  the  twenty-third  psalm. 
Now  you  repeat  after  me  :" 

Mother  :  "  '  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.'  " 

Daughter:  "  'The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  wa*- 
wa'-  wa' !  I  want  some  chloroform,  mamma  !  Please  don't  bother 
me  just  now  with  psalms." 


Dangfer  of  L,eprosy  from  Russian  Immigrants. 

According  to  reports  from  Germany  the  commissioners  of 
immigration  and  quarantine  physicians  of  this  country  should  be 
especially  vigilant  in  the  examination  of  Russians  who  come  to 
the  United  States.  The  famous  Berlin  physician,  Professor  von 
Bergmann,  who  was  recently  consulted  by  the  oflBcials  of  the 
German  health  department,  declares  that  a  large  number  of  the 
Russians  who  enter  Germany  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
America  are  affected  with  leprosy.  The  increase  of  the  loath- 
some malady  in  the  western  provinces  of  Russia  has  become  so 
alarming  that  the  German  government  has  ordered  the  immediate 
establishment  of  lazarettos  at  various  points  along  the  Russian 
frontier. 
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The  man  -witli  tbe  Blues. 

Few  persons  have  the  art  of  having  the  blues  without  inflicting 
them  upon  their  friends.  The  consequence  is  that  the  average 
man  makes  himself  a  perpetual  nuisance,  a  spoiler  of  dinner 
parties,  and  good  cheer  in  general,  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun.  The  view  that  it  is  better  to  be  honest  and  show  how  you 
feel  is  an  absurd  one.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  when  it  is  im- 
perative in  the  individual  to  play  the  hypocrite.  It  doesn't  do 
to  act  as  a  germ  centre  for  the  diflfusion  of  misery.  If  A  is  un- 
happy, his  condition  is  not  bettered  when  he  has  reduced  B  to 
the  same  condition.  Ever  blessed  is  the  man  who  is  always  the 
same.  It  does  not  matter  what  reasons  he  has  for  depression  ; 
for  he  manages  to  turn  a  smiling  outside  towards  the  world.  This 
is  a  feminine  accomplishment.  Men  have  less  of  the  art  of  con- 
cealment than  women.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  subjection  in 
which  woman  holds  humanity.  The  very  knowledge  that  she 
does  not  feel  as  she  looks  only  increases  the  mystery  that  sur- 
rounds her. 


Xlie  Hygiene  of  tlie  Face. 

The  March  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  con- 
tains an  abstract  of  an  article  from  Medical  News  and  Cirailar, 
in  which  the  writer  remarks  that  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
human  race  in  civilized  countries  the  face  is,  under  the  designation 
of  the  complexion,  the  subject  of  considerable  and  painstaking 
interest.  Even  those  most  exempt  from  vanity  would  prefer  to 
have  a  physiognomy  not  readily  identifiable  by  a  more  or  less 
symmetrical  crop  of  pimples ;  and  a  congested  nose  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  thing  of  beauty  even  in  an  omnibus  driver.  Yet,  he 
says,  in  spite  of  this  general  feeling  in  favor  of  a  normal  complex- 
ion, ignorance  and  carelessness  between  them  wreak  havoc,  and 
it  is  the  exception  to  meet  with  cheeks  that  have  seen  more  than 
twenty  summers  which  do  not  betray  traces  of  ill-treatment. 
Apart  from  indigestion  and  constipation — two  potent  factors  in 
the  ruin  of  a  naturally  healthy  complexion — there  are  various 
forms  of  mismanagement  which  conduce  to  blotchiness  and  pimply 
deformities.  Among  them  must  be  ranked  the  practice  of  wash- 
ing the  face  with  hot  water,  a  widespread  form  of  self-indulgence 
in  cold  weather.    The  hot  water,  especially  when  reinforced  by 
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a  course  of  unduly  alkaline  soap,  removes  an  unduly  large  propor- 
tion of  the  natural  fat  of  the  skin,  leaving  it  with  a  roughened 
surface,  which  is  very  apt  to  excoriate  or  "  chap,"  and  requires 
more  frequent  washing  to  keep  it  clean,  owing  to  its  catching  the 
dust.  Nothing,  says  the  writer,  probably  does  so  much  to  age 
the  skin  as  the  frequently  repeated  ablutions  with  hot  water,  and 
this  may  explain  why  the  dainty  French  woman  prefers  to  smear 
off  the  grime  with  the  corner  of  a  handkerchief  steeped  in  glycerin, 
knowing  by  experience  that  good,  honest  soap  and  water  will,  in 
the  long  run,  prove  detrimental  to  the  preservation  of  a  healthy 
skin. 


Unhygienically  Laid-Out  Cities,  and  Up-Stairs  and 
Down-Stairs  Mortality. 

An  American  investigator,  writing  of  the  Berlin  tenement- 
houses,  tells  us  that  the  mortality  in  the  garret-dwelling  class  is 
greater  than  in  the  cellar-dwellers.  The  greater  fatality  among 
the  garret-renters  is  ascribed  to  the  greater  strain  to  which  they 
subject  persons  who  have  to  climb  the  stairs,  as  well  as  to  the 
greater  extremes  of  temperature  found  under  the  roof.  The  lat- 
ter must  enter  as  a  serious  mortality  factor  in  case  of  illness,  as 
the  extreme  coldness  of  the  night  must  often  be  the  direct  fatal 
cause  in  many  badly-ending  cases. 

It  is  also  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  all  the  foul  or  injurious 
elements  in  the  air  in  a  building  must  of  necessity  reside  on  the 
lower  levels.  Many  of  the  most  injurious  gases  to  health  and 
life  tend  to  rise  upward  ;  passing  through  the  spaces  in  the  wall 
they  reach  the  attic  or  garret-chamber.  I  well  remember  an  old 
building  that  was  drained  by  a  wooden  conduit  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  house  into  which  all  the  waste-pipes  emp- 
tied ;  by  the  decay  of  this  trough  the  sewage  was  allowed  to  sat- 
urate the  ground,  and  although  an  abominable  air  escaped  from 
every  outlet  from  underneath  the  main  or  lower  floor,  the  first 
floor  apartments  were  free  from  any  odor,  the  second  floor  rooms 
were  slightly  malodorous,  but  in  the  attic  it  was  simply  insup- 
portable. A  plumber  in  attempting  to  remedy  this  was  soon 
overcome  with  sickness  at  the  stomach  and  headache,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  work.  The  upper  part  was  rendered  sup- 
portable only  after  the  old  wooden  sewer  was  replaced  by  a 
vitrified  pipe,  and  after  the  soil  under  the  house  was  well  purified. 
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All  town  flats  should  have  the  blocks  and  lots  so  situated  that 
all  sewers  should  run  from  the  house  and  not  under  it,  as  is  too 
often  the  case.  For  this  purpose  there  should  be  a  conveni- 
ently wide  alley  in  the  middle  of  each  block,  where  all  the  gas, 
water,  and  sewer  connection  should  be  made,  and  where,  when 
possible,  these  should  be  placed  in  tunnels  so  as  to  be  easily 
accessible  without  the  digging  and  upturning  of  the  soil.  In 
places  where  the  drain  has  to  travel  from  the  rear  of  the  house, 
and  underneath  an  uncellared  building  to  the  main  sewer  in  the 
street,  it  is  of  necessity  so  placed  that  a  leak  cannot  be  discov- 
ered nor  remedied  until  considerable  harm  to  health  or  life  has 
resulted. 

To  avert  this  uncivilized  and  undesirable  result,  every  State 
should  possess  a  law  by  which  no  town  plat  intended  to  be  in- 
habited by  the  public  could  be  filed  for  record  unless  with  the 
endorsed  approval  of  a  State  sanitary  engineer,  showing  that  all 
sanitary  requirements  have  been  fully  considered.  The  moment 
that  a  person  plats  out  a  city  or  town  the  public  health  should  be 
first  considered,  and  this  should  become  at  once  the  concern  of 
the  State. 

Streets  and  alleys  should  be  arranged  with  the  requirements 
of  the  climate.  Where  sunshine  is  made  indispensable  to  health 
by  nature  of  the  latitude,  streets  running  east  and  west  should 
not  be  less  than  100  or  125  feet  in  width.  No  building  should 
be  so  high  that  it  would  throw  a  shadow  more  than  half-way 
across  the  street  at  noon  in  winter.  With  wide  streets  and  open 
parks  at  intervals  for  breathing-places,  serviceable  alleys  and  no 
sewers  running  under  the  length  of  the  house  there  would  be  less 
sickness,  less  criminality,  less  mortality,  and  more  sound  physical 
as  well  as  moral  Christianity. 

It  is  better  to  look  to  the  sanitary  outlay  of  a  town,  to  the 
physical  and  psychic  influences  of  the  tenements,  than  to  spend 
ten  times  the  amount  in  hospitals,  asylums,  jails,  and  penitenti- 
aries.— Pacific  Medical  Jonrnal. 


Unique,  Serviceable. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  The  Nursing  World,  sometime 
since  offered  a  series  of  prizes  for  the  best  form  of  bedside  record 
for  use  in  taking  notes  in  cases  of  sickness. 
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Of  course,  there  were  many  competitors  and  as  many  designs 
submitted,  and  though  prizes  were  distributed,  none  of  the  exam- 
ples were  considered  as  perfect  in  themselves  alone,  so  Dr.  J. 
Edmund  Brown,  the  editor,  conceived  and  carried  out  the  idea  of 
selecting  from  all  of  the  designs  submitted  the  best  points  of  each, 
making  up  a  model  bedside  record.  The  result  is  the  64-page  book 
before  us,  "  The  Nursing  World  Bedside  Record  for  the  Use  of 
Physicians  and  Trained  Nurses."  The  book  is  a  fine  piece  of 
typographical  art,  printed  in  two  colors,  with  a  day  and  night  record 
to  last  through  a  six  weeks'  case  of  illness.  This  record  contains, 
date,  day  of  disease,  nurse's  name,  and  with  ruled  columns  for  time, 
pulse,  respiration,  temperature,  two  lines  for  nourishment  and 
medicine,  and  two  Lines  for  each  entry  for  notes  on  action  of  heart, 
condition  of  mind,  pain,  chill,  sweating,  vomiting,  condition  of 
wound,  bathing,  etc.,  {our  spaces  for  de/ecah'on,  time  and  character, 
2inne,  quantity,  color,  reaction,  specific  gravity,  albumen,  sugar, 
and  sediment.  At  the  left  hand  corner  is  the  dial  of  a  clock,  the 
outside  rings  of  which  are  printed  in  blue  and  the  inside  red. 

This  is  for  recording  the  hours  of  sleep,  the  space  between  the 
outer  blue  lines  being  shaded  in  with  a  lead-pencil  or  pen  for 
recording  sleep  during  the  daytime  and  that  between  the  two 
inner  red  lines  for  recording  that  at  night. 

On  the  second  page  is  a  blank  for  recording  the  necessary  data 
with  reference  to  the  case  itself,  while  page  three  shows  the  sample 
of  night  record  filled  out  as  a  guide  to  its  use.  Page  four  is  devoted 
to  previous  history  or  date  of  entry,  while  the  following  42  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  record  above  alluded  to.  Then  come  three 
pages  of  temperature  charts,  followed  by  six  pages  for  record  of 
prescriptions,  etc.  Then  we  have  two  devoted  to  miscellaneous 
memoranda  and  two  to  subsequent  history  of  the  case. 

This  is  all  printed  very  neatly  on  writing  paper,  bound  with 
a  stout,  fine  grade  manilla  cover,  with  the  Geneva  red  cross  printed 
in  color  in  the  centre.  The  whole  is  encased  in  a  substantial 
manilla  envelope,  making  the  most  complete  as  well  as  the  most 
elaborate  and  serviceable  nursing  record  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
surprise,  however,  comes  in  here.  It  is  published  by  the  Imperial 
Granum  Co.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  maybe  received  free 
from  them  upon  application.  —  The  Prescription. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


How  I  got  ready  for  Europe.    A  Story  -witb  a 
Hyg^ienic  Moral. 


BY  MISS  E.  F.  ANDREWS, 

Macon,  Ga. 


HE  experiences  detailed  in  this  paper  are  necessarily 
somewhat  personal,  but  as  they  contain  a  physiologi- 
,    cal  moral  that  needs  to  be  pressed  home  upon  every 
■    brain-worker,  I  will  venture  to  give  them,  even  at 


the  risk  of  falling  into  the  bad  taste  which  a  too  free 
use  of  the  pronoun  /  always  implies. 

A  most  important  part  of  getting  ready  for  Europe  is,  as 
everybody  knows,  raising  the  money.  This  I  undertook  to  do, 
though  already  burdened  with  from  six  to  eight  hours  a  day  of 
severe  mental  drudgery,  by  adding  to  my  other  vocations  the  prep- 
aration of  certain  literary  work,  of  which  I  happened  just  at  this 
time  to  have  a  flush  of  orders  from  some  of  the  magazines. 

But  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  Europe  the  following 
summer,  and  as  I  had  a  theory  that  work  never  hurts  anybody, 
but  only  worry,  I  set  out  to  earn  a  holiday,  and  test  my  theory 
at  the  same  time  by  undertaking  an  amount  of  extra  work  that 
it  would  have  puzzled  a  person  with  nothing  else  on  his  hands, 
or  rather  on  his  mind,  to  accomplish. 

However,  I  carried  my  point.  I  was  to  sail  from  New  York 
the  second  week  in  June,  and  before  the  end  of  the  first  my  last 
lot  of  stuff  was  ready  for  the  printer.  I  had  earned  my  holiday, 
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surely,  and  felt  as  well  satisfied  with  myself  as  "Little  Jack 
Horner,"  when  he 

"  Put  in  his  thumb, 
And  pulled  out  a  plum, 
And  said,  'What  a  good  boy  am  I  !'  " 

For  I  had  sat  in  my  corner  and  gathered  a  great  lot  of  plums  in 
the  shape  of  bank-bills  that  made  my  wildest  dreams  a  reality. 
What  did  it  matter  that  long  before  my  task  was  accomplished  I 
began  to  be  harassed  by  continual  headaches,  and  was  often 
forced  to  go  to  bed  before  midnight,  in  sheer  desperation,  because 
my  tired  brain  absolutely  refused  to  act  an}'^  longer?  "No 
matter,"  I  said  to  myself,  "the  rest,  the  change,  the  glorious 
holiday  in  store  for  me  will  soon  put  an  end  to  all  these  little 
disorders." 

And  so  I  worked  on  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  hours  a  day  until 
brain,  nerves,  and,  worst  of  all,  stomach  began  to  rebel.  When 
the  stomach  goes  on  a  strike,  it  is  as  serious  a  matter  as  when 
the  cook  gives  warning,  so  I  called  in  a  physician  to  patch  up  a 
truce  between  us,  and  then  returned  to  work,  only  to  take  to  bed 
again  in  a  little  while  with  a  low  fever,  from  which  I  had  not 
recovered  when  the  day  appointed  for  setting  out  to  New  York 
arrived.  But  no  matter  ;  a  little  rest,  I  thought,  would  soon  set 
me  right,  and  the  doctor  advised  a  change  of  air.  "  You  will 
begin  to  feel  better  before  you  reach  New  York,"  he  said,  hope- 
fully, "and  then,  the  sea  voyage  !  that  will  finish  the  business 
for  you." 

Yes,  it  did  ;  and  it  nearly  finished  me,  too.  Oh,  that  sea 
voyage  !  My  friends  had  all  prophesied  such  wonders  from  it 
that  I  was  even  beguiled  myself  into  expecting  a  miracle,  and 
though  I  knew,  from  sad  experience,  that  a  sea  voyage  had  never 
failed,  when  I  was  well,  to  make  me  ill,  yet  I  argued,  with  the 
fatuity  that  sometimes  possesses  lunatics  and  invalids,  that  now 
I  was  ill  it  would  doubtless  make  me  well.  So  impressed  was  I 
with  this  logical  idea  that  I  determined  to  forestall  the  blessings 
of  the  transatlantic  passage  by  taking  a  steamer  from  the  nearest 
port  to  New  York.  It  was  well  I  did  so,  for  the  first  twenty- four 
hours  of  that  preliminary  sail  swept  away  my  last  delusion  with 
regard  to  the  sea,  and  did  much  to  resign  me  to  the  disappoint- 
ment in  store. 

Some  people  get  oversea-sickness  when  they  land,  and  some  of 
us,  alas,  don't!  Heaving  memories  of  the  deep  followed  me  ashore, 
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and  when  I  took  a  cab  and  began  to  rattle  over  the  cobble-stones 
on  my  way  up-towu,  my  emotions  became  so  overpowering  that 
I  was  obliged  to  lean  out  of  the  window  more  than  once  to  give 
expression  to  them,  regardless  of  the  crowded  electric-car  that 
always  made  it  a  point  to  stop  alongside  and  take  on  a  passenger 
just  at  the  moment  when  my  feelings  were  most  irrepressible. 
However,  I  reached  my  destination  at  last,  or  what  was  left  of 
me  did,  and  was  turned  over  to  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  for  the 
next  three  weeks,  Europe  being  now  literally  "out  of  sight" 
to  me. 

When  I  got  up  again,  it  was  to  make  a  tour,  not  of  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  but  of  sanitariums  and  health-resorts,  in  the 
weary  endeavor  to  patch  together  and  get  into  something  like 
working  order  again  the  shattered  wreck  of  what  had  once  been 
a  fairly  stout  and  serviceable  physique. 

I  need  not  describe  the  kind  of  life  led  in  these  places  ;  some 
of  you  know  it,  perhaps,  only  too  well  already.  Can  you  ever 
forget  that  inexorable  nurse  with  the  cup  of  barley  broth,  or 
beef-tea,  that  must  be  poured  down  you  every  two  hours,  as  if 
you  were  a  stuffed  goose,  or  a  turkey  fattening  for  the  Christmas 
dinner?  Suffice  it  to  say,  there  was  some  difference  between  this 
sort  of  thing  and  a  pleasure  trip  abroad  ;  yet,  when  the  cost 
came  to  be  counted  up, — the  money-cost,  I  mean,  for  the  cost 
in  suffering  and  in  wasted  time  and  energy  can  never  be  told, — 
it  fell  very  little  short  of  all  that  I  had  earned  by  the  reckless 
overwork  which  had  so  completely  defeated  its  own  object. 

The  moral  of  this  story  needs  no  pointing.  It  proclaims 
itself,  and  suggests  a  new  reading  of  the  old  problem,  "  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose" 
.  .  .  what  makes  the  world  worth  having  ? 


Xlie  Penalty  in  Frencli  Quarantine. 

Death  is  the  penalty  for  breaking  through  quarantine,  France, 
according  to  a  law  passed  in  1822  and  still  in  force.  A  peasatt 
from  the  Pyrenees  who  had  returned  from  Buenos  Ay  res  in  a 
yellow  fever  ship  and  had  scaled  the  lazaret  walls  at  Pauillac  in 
order  to  get  home  sooner,  had  just  been  on  trial  for  his  life  at 
Bordeaux.  Though  his  offense  was  clearly  proved,  the  jury  nat- 
urally acquitted  him. 
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Prenatal  Culture. 


BY  EDWARD  BUMGARDNER,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Lawrence,  Kan. 


HREE  things  besides  our  wills  have  made  us  what 
we  are,— heredity,  prenatal  influence,  and  early  en- 
vironment. Attention  to  these  three  things  is  neces- 
sary to  the  advancement  of  humanity.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  last  one  is  acknowledged  by  all  parents,  and  a  great 
army  of  teachers  is  employed  to  assist  the  parent  in  this  direction. 
Evidence  is  not  wanting  to  remind  us  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
statement  that  "  this  body  in  which  we  journey  across  the  isth- 
mus between  the  two  oceans  is  not  a  private  carriage,  but  an 
omnibus." 

Closely  analogous  to  the  law  of  heredity  is  that  of  prenatal 
influence.  Heredity  is  the  tendency  of  children  to  become  like 
their  immediate  or  remote  parents.  By  prenatal  influences  we 
mean  those  which  afiect  the  inborn  child  by  acting  upon  its 
parents.  "  Elsie  Venner,"  perhaps,  did  more  than  anything  else 
to  set  the  world  to  thinking  along  this  line.  Until  that  "  medi- 
cated novel' '  was  written  medical  men  had  ridiculed  the  idea, 
which  has  since  been  demonstrated  by  observation,  that  the  action 
of  the  mother's  mind  during  pregnancy  influences  both  the  mental 
and  physical  development  of  her  child.  A  woman  who  wit- 
nessed the  removal  of  a  metacarpal  bone  from  the  hand  of  her 
husband  soon  afterwards  gave  birth  to  a  child  which  had  the 
corresponding  bone  missing.  In  the  popular  mind  such  stories 
accounted  for  many  deformities  before  the  potency  of  such  causes 
was  recognized  by  scientists.  It  is  not  yet  understood  just  how 
such  mental  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  mother  acts  in  inter- 
fering with  the  child's  development,  but  the  fact  is  now  admitted 
by  all  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject.  This,  however, 
is  not  all  that  should  be  included  by  the  term  prenatal  influence. 
Aside  from  the  mother's  influence  during  pregnancy,  the  child  is 
a  composite  photograph  of  its  parents  at  the  time  of  conception. 
Heredity  has  done  its  part  when  the  parents  are  chosen  ;  prenatal 
influence  is  left  to  stamp  permanently  upon  the  child  the  tem- 
porary physical  and  mental  states  of  the  parents.    Their  volun- 
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tary  actions  determine  largely  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
calibre  and  inclination  of  the  child.  The  right  of  the  child  to 
be  well  born  places  a  great  responsibility  upon  both  father  and 
mother.  Nothing  but  the  most  perfect  development  possible  for 
them  to  attain  will  fulfil  their  obligation  to  posterit}'.  Without 
detracting  from  the  responsibility  of  the  father,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  most  sacred  relation  in  life  is  that  of  motherhood.  The 
months  which  precede  the  beginning  of  this  relation  should  be 
dedicated  entirely  to  the  new  life.  The  expectant  mother's 
dress,  exercise,  habits,  thoughts — her  whole  life — should  be  or- 
dered with  a  system  that  will  conduce  to  perfection  in  the  child. 
Diet  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  The  food  must  be 
abundant  and  must  contain  all  the  chemical  constituents  neces- 
sary to  a  natural  development.  A  well-known  book  of  advice 
to  women  insists  upon  their  living,  during  gestation,  upon  food 
and  drinks  that  are  destitute  of  the  lime-salts.  The  reason  as- 
signed is  that  parturition  will  be  less  difl&cult  if  the  development 
of  the  bones  has  been  prevented.  Granting  that  the  bones  would 
develop  properly  after  birth,  though  entirely  uncalcified  at  that 
time,  the  eflFect  of  such  a  diet  upon  the  teeth  would  be  deplorable. 
The  crowns  of  the  temporary  teeth  should  be  almost  entirely 
calcified  at  birth,  and  these  teeth  and  the  first  permanent  molar 
will  always  be  defective  unless  calcification  has  begun  before 
birth. 

The  development  of  humanity  would  be  rapid  if  every  mother 
would  make  her  life  what  that  of  her  children  should  be.  Good 
food,  pure  air,  systematic  exercise,  cheerfulness,  congenial  occu- 
pation— a  perfect  life — will  direct  the  child  towards  a  still  higher 
perfection.  Every  expectant  mother  should  have  her  surround- 
ings as  pleasant  as  possible.  When  circumstances  frown  upon 
this  the  cultivation  of  noble  thoughts  and  the  contemplation  of 
a  worthy  ideal  will  work  wonders  in  the  development  of  good 
and  strength  and  beauty  in  the  next  generation. 

It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  mother  can  choose  the  life- 
work  of  her  unborn  child  and  give  him  a  genius  which  will  make 
him  a  success  in  that  particular  calling.  Napoleon  was  made  a 
warrior,  Zerah  Colborn  a  mathematician,  Flaxman  an  artist,  and 
Mozart  a  musician  by  the  exercise  of  the  maternal  mind  in  a 
particular  direction,  and  prenatal  influence  will  do  as  much  for 
any  child  under  like  circumstances.  The  ability  to  make  the 
ideal  of  to-day  the  possibility  of  to-morrow  brings  a  responsibility 
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which  cannot  be  evaded.  In  every  department  of  life  forces  are 
at  work  moulding  the  world  which  is  to  be.  All  future  genera- 
tions will  be,  to  a  great  extent,  what  we  of  the  present  make 
them.  No  one  is  guiltless  who  is  willing  to  let  the  world  be 
governed  entirely  by  the  momentum  of  the  past.  The  direction 
of  natural  forces  into  the  proper  channel  will  bless  all  future 
ages.  Few  things  will  benefit  the  world  more  than  the  study  of 
prenatal  influences.  There  is  no  inore  proper  subject  for  inves- 
tigation and  none  will  give  more  profitable  returns  than  the  one 
which  teaches  the  possibilities  of  the  crowning  glory  of  woman- 
hood. 


Foods  in  Disease.^ 


BY  GEORGE  FISK,  M.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Bishop's  College,  Montreal,  Canada. 


HE  varying  conditions  of  the  human  body  in  health 
and  disease  exert  such  a  powerful  influence  on  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  that  a  systematic  classification, 
so  useful  to  the  busy  practitioner,  must  necessarily 
be  incomplete  and  imperfect ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  so 
elaborate  as  to  be  impracticable.  The  classification  of  foods,  ac- 
cording to  their  physical  properties,  source,  or  chemical  forma- 
tion, is  very  good  in  studying  the  foods  by  themselves,  but  in 
studying  foods  with  regard  to  disease,  a  classification,  designed 
to  group  foods  according  to  the  role  they  take  in  the  formation 
of  the  human  system,  is  to  be  desired.  As  the  great  objects  of 
food  are  tissue- formation  and  force  production,  a  classification 
of  foods  as  acting  in  one  of  these  ways  may  prove  practical. 
Chemistry  shows  that  the  nitrates  are  occupied  largely  in  the 
formation  of  muscle,  the  phosphates  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  brain,  nerves,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  bones,  while 
the  carbonates  are  the  main  source  of  force.  Let  us  place  the 
foods  as  acting  in  one  of  these  three  ways,  according  to  their 
chemical  formation, — viz.: 

(1)  Muscle  formers, — i.e.,  nitrates. 

(2)  Nerve  and  brain  formers, — i.e.,  phosphates. 

(3)  Force  producers, — i.e.,  carbonates. 


I  Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  Clinical  Society,  March, 
1896.    From  the  Canada  Medical  Record. 
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The  material  for  muscle- formation  is  found  largely  in  the 
cereals  and  animal  foods,  the  percentage  varying  from  6.5  per 
cent,  to  as  high  as  34.6  per  cent.    Among  the  grains,  wheat  has 
14.6  per  cent.  ;  barley  12  8  per  cent.  ;  and  oats  17  per  cent.  ; 
while  peas  and  beans  have  about  25  per  cent.    Butchers'  meats 
vary  from  17.5  per  cent,  in  pork  to  as  high  as  35  per  cent,  for 
ham,  most  of  them  showing  about  20  per  cent.    Fish  show  a 
smaller  percentage.    The  material  for  nerve  and  brain  formation 
is  found  most  abundantly  in  fish.    Most  fish  contain  from  3  to  7 
per  cent.,  salmon  heading  the  list  with  6  to  7  per  cent.  Grains 
contain  a  fair  amount.    Barley  has  4.2  per  cent.  ;  oats  3  per 
cent.;  and  wheat  1.6  per  cent.    The  phosphates  in  barley  and 
wheat  are  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  kernel,  just  beneath  its 
hard  covering  ;  but  in  oats  it  is  distributed  evenly  throughout. 
The  pearl-barley  is  robbed  of  much  of  this  layer  of  phosphates 
in  the  process  of  milling,  only  0.2  per  cent,  being  left.  The  flake- 
barley  retains  much  of  this  layer  of  phosphates,  and  conse- 
quently is  much  better  for  porridge.    Butchers'  meat  contains 
about  2  percent.,  and  ham  has  4.4  per  cent.    In  fruits,  dates 
are  richest,  containing  4.5  per  cent.    Beans  contain  3.5  per  cent. 
The  force-producers  are  made  up  principally  of  the  carbonates, 
 i_e.,  the  carbohydrates  (or  starches  and  sugars),  and  the  hydro- 
carbons (or  fats  and  oils).    The  carbohydrates  form  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  grain  and  some  vegetable  foods,  and  by  their 
ready  oxidation  save  much  wear  of  the  tissues,  although  they  do 
not  readily  enter  into  the  formation  of  tissue.    If  we  consider, 
then,  that  all  foods,  or  the  component  parts  of  all  foods,  act  in 
one  of  these  three  ways,  our  care  should  be  to  select  those  foods 
which  best  replace  the  loss  in  any  special  case.    Here  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  constituents  of  the  various  foods  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, but  this  is  not  all  that  is  required.    A  selection  from  the 
various  foods  which  contain  the  required  elements  must  be  made 
according  to — 

(1)  The  ease  of  digestion,  and  resulting  percentage  assimi- 
lated. 

(2)  The  value  in  tissue-formation. 

(3)  The  effects  of  the  residue,  or  waste,  on  the  system. 
The  consideration  of  the  first  opens  up  a  wide  field  in  the 

preparation  and  cooking  of  foods  in  order  to  obtain  a  large  per- 
centage of  nutrition  from  the  food.  Yeo,  in  speaking  of  the  par- 
tial assimilation  of  vegetables  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
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nitrogenous  substances,  says,  "  As  large  a  proportion  of  albumi- 
nous matters  as  17  per  cent,  may  be  wasted,  while  not  over  3  per 
cent,  of  the  proteid  matter  of  animal  food  remains  undigested." 
Proper  preparation  of  these  vegetable  foods  will  remove  this 
trouble  to  a  great  extent,  yet  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  great 
mass  of  cooks  do  not  prepare  many  vegetable  foods  rich  in  nitrog- 
enous products  in  a  manner  to  obtain  its  full  value.  To  illus- 
trate, it  is  well  known  that  the  horse  extracts  more  nourishment 
from  oats  than  man  does  from  the  meal,  as  his  powers  of  diges- 
tion are  greater.  If,  however,  the  oatmeal  be  thoroughly  cooked, 
from  eight  to  twelve  hours,  a  much  larger  proportion  is  assimi- 
lated, as  the  oatmeal  granules  are  broken  up  and  prepared  for 
digestion.  It  should  be  a  standing  rule  that  wheat  and  oat  por- 
ridge should  not  be  boiled  for  less  than  eight  hours,  and  on 
cooling  it  will  form  a  tender  gelatinous  mass.  Barley  porridge 
is  an  exception,  and  a  short  time  (fifteen  minutes)  suflBces  to  cook 
it  sufficiently. 

Much  that  is  valuable  in  vegetables  is  lost  by  faultj' cooking. 
Potatoes  peeled  before  boiling  are  robbed  of  their  potash  salts, 
which  lies  just  beneath  the  skin.  During  the  process  of  boiling 
the  potash  passes  out  into  the  water,  and  is  thrown  away  with 
it.  Carrots  lose  their  valuable  iron  in  the  same  way  if  sliced,  and 
beets  are  said  to  "  bleed  to  death"  when  the  skin  is  broken.  In 
acute  and  serious  diseases  the  alimentation  is  more  directly  under 
the  physician's  supervision,  resulting  in  a  more  correct  prepara- 
tion of  food.  Certainly  the  greatest  aid  to  the  physician  in  the 
improvements  in  modern  dietetics  is  the  predigestion  of  food. 
Its  value  in  both  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  especially  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  is  hardly  to  be  estimated,  and  the  methods  of 
feeding  infants  have  been  completely  reorganized  by  it.  Not  to 
enter  upon  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  methods  of  giving  pre- 
digested  foods,  I  will  mention  a  few  facts  that  are  easily  over- 
looked by  the  uninitiated  attendant  in  regard  to  nutrient  ene- 
mata.  It  is  a  good  standing  rule  that  all  albuminous  foods 
should  be  digested  before  given  as  enemata,  for,  experimen- 
tally, albumen  is  shown  to  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys  unabsorbed 
when  injected  into  the  rectum  undigested.  The  practice  of  giv- 
ing nutrient  enemata  with  a  common  Davidson  syringe,  with  a 
rubber  or  metal  nozzle,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Irri- 
tation of  the  bowel,  possibly  haemorrhage,  and  imperfect  absorp- 
tion are  the  result.    A  long,  pliable  rubber  tube  should  be  used  ; 
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a  large,  velvet-eyed  catheter  does  very  well,  and  this  should  be 
passed  well  up  the  rectum  to  the  sigmoid  flexure.  About  eight 
inches  of  tubing  should  be  passed  up  in  the  child,  and  about  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  the  adult.  There  is  a  good  anatomical  and 
physiological  reason  for  this,  as  fluids  absorbed  from  the  sigmoid 
flexure  and  upper  part  of  the  rectum  are  carried  to  the  inferior 
mesenteric  vein  through  the  superior  hsemorrhoidal  and  sig- 
moid veins,  and  so  on  to  the  liver  through  the  portal  vein.  The 
veins  from  the  lower  third  of  the  rectum  pass  directly  to  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  consequently  all  proteid  matter  absorbed  from 
the  lower  one-third  of  the  rectum  loses  the  further  digestion  in 
the  liver  so  vital  to  its  assimilation.  If  injected  into  the  sig- 
moid flexure  it  causes  less  irritation,  and  there  is  less  liability  to 
rejection. 

In  considering  the  digestibility  of  foods  their  compatibility 
should  be  considered.  By  incompatible  foods,  I  mean  those  foods 
which  demand  a  widely  diff"erent  length  of  time  for  the  completion 
of  gastric  digestion.  Apples  take  one  and  one-half  hours,  while 
beets  or  cheese  take  six  hours.  As  quickly  digested  parts  of  a 
meal  are  ready  for  intestinal  digestion  they  are  passed  on  from  the 
stomach,  leaving  the  more  tardy  parts  to  complete  digestion.  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  if  gastric  and  intestinal  digestion  are  going 
on  simultaneously  for  some  time  both  are  retarded. 

The  second  division  for  consideration  in  the  selection  of  food 
— viz.,  their  value  in  tissue  formation — is  one  that  is  frequently 
underestimated.  Nature  always  accommodates  herself  as  far  as 
possible  to  circumstances,  and  employs  whatever  material  is 
brought  to  her  for  renewing  tissue  waste.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  if  inferior  material  is  furnished,  the  resulting  new  tissue  is 
of  poor  quality.  This  is  equally  true  in  mental  or  physical  train- 
ing, and  amounts  to  a  maximum  among  teachers  and  trainers. 
Scrofulous  or  rickety  children  show  in  the  various  tissues  the 
result  of  improper  food.  With  regard  to  what  foods  make  the 
best  tissues  there  is  room  for  much  discussion.  Some  hold  that 
flesh  food  is  not  allowable  for  man,  while,  on  the  contrary,  others 
hold  that  flesh  is  all  sufficient.  Thompson  remarks  that  "a 
man  cannot  perform  more  actual  muscular  labor  upon  an  exclu- 
sive diet  of  animal  food  than  of  starchy  food.  He  requires 
abundant  animal  food  to  replace  the  general  wear  and  tear  of 
muscular  tissue,  but  the  energy  for  muscular  contraction  is  not 
derived  from  nitrogenous   food,  but  from  carbohydrates,  the 
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former  being  used  merely  to  keep  the  muscles  in  a  state  of 
healthy  equilibrium.  He  who  is  physically  feeble,  and  who 
lacks  muscular  power,  cannot  restore  that  power  by  an  exclusive 
nitrogenous  diet.  A  man  fed  upon  nitrogenous  diet  without 
vegetable  food  may  not  work  as  well  in  daily  labor  as  when 
given  a  fair  proportion  of  the  latter  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  better  fitted  for  sudden  arduous  exertion  than  are  exclusive 
vegetable  feeders."  Hence  a  mixed  diet  is  the  rational  one  for 
man. 

Bauer  says,  "  The  material  effects  of  albumen  and  of  fat  in 
the  system  are  in  a  certain  sense  opposed,  for  the  former  increases 
the  tissue  waste  and,  secondarily,  the  oxidation,  while  fat  in- 
duces the  opposite  efiect. ' '  Hence  the  beef  (lean)  and  bread  treat- 
ment for  obesity. 

Some  authorities  claim  that  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet  has 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  deposition  of  salts  in  the  tissues  lead- 
ing to  arterio  sclerosis  ;  but  the  evidence  in  this  is  not  at  all  con- 
clusive. On  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  percentage  of  centurians 
were  very  sparse  meat  eaters. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  the  residue,  or  waste,  on  the 
system,  I  shall  define  the  waste  as  that  part  of  ingested  food 
which  passes  ofi"  undigested,  or  is  undigestible.  The  amount  of 
undigested  food  which  is  thrown  off  varies  according  to  the 
amount  of  food  ingested  at  a  time,  and  the  condition  of  the  food. 
In  many  poorly  prepared  vegetable  dishes  rather  a  large  per- 
centage of  digestible  material  is  thrown  off  owing  to  its  being 
protected  by  indigestible  cellulose.  If  cellulose  is  added  to  animal 
food,  digestion  is  interfered  with.  The  carbohydrates  in  wheaten 
flour,  rice,  macaroni,  etc.,  are  utilized  to  within  0.8  to  1.6  per 
cent.,  whereas  as  much  as  8  to  18  per  cent,  of  undigested  residue 
passes  out  of  the  body  from  such  food  as  black  bread,  potatoes, 
and  the  like.  Moreover,  hard  ligneous  substances,  such  as  the 
bran  of  black  and  brown  bread,  provoke,  by  mechanical  irrita- 
tion, active  intestinal  peristalsis,  which  soon  removes  these  sub- 
stances from  the  action  of  the  intestinal  juices.  For  this  reason, 
oat  or  wheat  porridge  is  a  good  laxative  when  cooked  only  for  a 
short  time,  while  barley  porridge  is  good  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 
When  large  quantities  of  food  are  taken  at  once  a  larger  percentage 
of  digestible  material  is  passed  undigested.  In  the  case  of  fats, 
however,  large  quantities  may  be  taken  without  any  increased 
percentage  in  loss.    In  considering  the  nutritive  value,  vegetable 
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foods  are  as  a  rule  more  bulky  than  animal  foods,  hence  tend  to 
evacuate  a  greater  amount  of  undigested  residue.  This  is  impor- 
tant in  considering  the  food  in  cases  of  intestinal  lesions. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  abbreviate  the  consideration  of  the 
dietetic  treatment  of  each  disease,  I  shall  group  them  into  two 
main  classes, — acute  and  chronic ;  and  after  considering  briefly 
the  main  line  to  pursue  in  each,  shall  pass  on  to  consider  some 
minor  points  which  may  be  of  some  small  practical  value. 

In  all  acute  troubles  the  diet  should  be  strictly  limited  to  a 
fluid,  or  semisolid,  diet,  which  will  be  almost  entirely  digested. 
Foods  having  a  large  percentage  of  residue  are  contra-indicated, 
particularly  in  enteric  troubles.  Water  is  most  easily  assimilated, 
and  consequently  is  the  best  vehicle  for  conveying  foods  into  the 
system.  It  is  also  invaluable  in  washing  away  the  nitrogenous 
debris,  which  is  increased  in  quantity  owing  to  increased  meta- 
bolism. In  the  acute  cases,  where  the  fever  is  high,  it  is  con- 
sidered well  to  aim  at  preventing  the  increased  metabolism  of 
nitrogenous  tissues  by  supplying  albuminous  foods,  which  are 
consumed  in  their  stead.  Emaciation  is  to  some  extent  limited 
in  this  way,  and  the  patient's  strength  is  thus  reserved. 

I  will  pass  over  without  comment  that  universal  food,  milk, 
which  is  so  valuable  in  all  acute  troubles,  and  will  consider  a  few 
points  regarding  farinaceous  gruels.  In  a  certain  percentage  of 
cases,  a  milk  diet  is  but  poorly  borne,  and  at  best  soon  becomes 
tiresome.  A  discriminate  use  of  carefully- prepared  farinaceous 
gruel  goes  far  to  supply  the  need  in  these  cases,  and  probably  are 
of  more  dietetic  value  than  the  great  majority  of  meat  broths, 
which,  in  nutritive  value,  are  little  more  than  a  saline  solution, 
with  some  gelatine  and  extractive  matters.  Stomeyer  feeds  his 
typhoid- fever  patients  largely  with  oaten  grits  boiled  for  three 
hours  without  sugar.  In  some  forms  of  enteric  fever,  with  great 
emaciation,  farinaceous  gruels  are  strongly  indicated.  They 
must  not  be  given  too  sweet,  and  a  little  cream  or  lemon-juice 
may  be  used  instead  of  sugar.  It  is  often  advisable  to  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  malt  extract,  or  some  of  the  prepared  foods,  as 
Mellin's,  Ridge's,  etc.  Some  object  to  these  gruels,  on  the  ground 
that  they  cause  tympany.  If  this  is  troublesome,  some  of  the 
diflSculty  may  be  removed  by  predigesting  the  gruel. 

In  chronic  diseases  the  diet  differs  very  largely  with  each 
affection.  In  order  to  prescribe  a  dietary  for  a  patient,  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  condition  present  will  suggest  the  requisite  ele- 
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ments  to  remedy  it.  On  comparing  the  foods  having  the  neces- 
sary elements,  a  selection  should  be  made  with  some  regard  to 
the  occupation  of  the  patient.  If  the  patient  is  an  educated 
person,  and  has  been  following  a  sedentary  life,  using  his  mind 
more  than  his  body,  a  selection  of  foods  having  a  large  propor- 
tion of  phosphates  is  advisable.  If  the  patient  is  a  laboring  man, 
with  muscles  developed  more  than  nervous  matter,  foods  rich  in 
nitrogenous  material  will  more  readily  regenerate.  If  the  patient 
is  a  young,  poorly-nourished  child,  with  a  nervous,  irritable  dis- 
position, and  a  suspicion  of  rickets,  a  diet  rich  in  phosphates  is 
indicated. 

To  the  delicate  neurasthenic  lady,  who  has  never  developed 
her  muscular  system,  and  who  is  not  called  upon  to  resist  cold, 
the  nitrates  and  carbonates  are  not  so  necessary  as  to  the  con- 
valescent school-boy  who  is  preparing  for  his  athletic  games,  to 
be  indulged  in  regardless  of  heat  or  cold. 

I  dare  say  that  it  would  be  consoling  to  the  school-boy  to 
know  that  his  overpowering  appetite  for  all  sweets  is  not  a  per- 
nicious one,  but  a  lusty  call  of  nature  for  one  of  the  most  avail- 
able force -producers. 

In  prescribing  a  course  of  diet,  it  is  well  to  give  as  large  a 
variety  as  the  case  will  allow.  In  some  chronic  cases,  such  as 
diabetes  and  nephritis,  the  diet  is  unfortunately  so  limited  that  it 
must  inevitably  become  tiresome.  Some  small  variety  can  be 
gained  in  these  cases  by  varying  the  form  of  preparing  the  food, 
introducing  new  flavorings,  etc.  In  private  practice  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  carry  out  to  a  satisfactory  termination  many  of  the 
reputed  diet  cures  for  various  diseases,  such  as  the  various  "  milk 
cures,"  "whey  cures,"  "Koumiss  cure,"  "grape  cure,"  etc. 
Not  a  small  factor  in  these  cures  is  the  change  of  climate  and 
other  helpful  changes  which  usually  accompany  a  course  of  treat- 
ment. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  that  in  the  most  advanced  training- 
schools  for  nurses,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  culinary  de- 
partment. Nurses  are  thoroughly  trained  in  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring these  various  foods,  and  consequently  eliminate  any  chance 
of  serving  their  patients  with  food  that  will  aggravate  their 
trouble  rather  than  nourish  them.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  which  I  hope  will  soon  be  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  chair  of  dietetics  in  our  universities.  To-day  the 
student  is  instructed  in  the  elaborate  methods  of  preparing  tine- 
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tures  and  fluid  extracts,  and  all  the  million  and  one  drugs  of 
which  he  is  unable  to  remember  even  the  names,  and  yet  his 
course  of  instruction  as  to  the  value  and  action  of  the  various 
foods  is  meagre  in  the  extreme.  He  is  not  asked  to  write  the 
formula  or  directions  for  preparing  any  special  food  ;  he  has 
never  prepared  these  foods  himself,  and  for  all  the  assistance  de- 
rived from  his  medical  studies  he  could  not  even  say  whether  a 
food  was  properly  prepared  for  his  patient  or  not. 

To  the  physician  an  exact  knowledge  of  foods  is  the  key  to 
success  in  many  cases  ;  to  the  anxious  mother,  striving  to  pre- 
pare some  tasty  morsel,  each  fresh  hint  from  the  physician  is 
seized  with  gratitude,  and  forms  a  further  bond  of  union  ;  and  as 
to  the  sick,  who  can  measure  their  joy  at  the  appearance  of  some 
fresh  article  of  food  to  their  limited  bill  of  fare? — Cayiada  Medical 
Record,  June,  1896. 


The  Gymnastic  and  the  Athletic  Era  of  Physical 
Education.^ 


BY  E.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D., 
Amherst  College. 


REVIOUS  to  i860,  about  the  time  of  the  late  Civil 
War,  the  subject  of  physical  education,  or  any  special 
study  of  bodily  care  and  development,  hardly  had  a 
foothold  among  our  educational  problems,  or  in  the 
community  at  large.  In  fact,  boards  of  health  in 
this  country  at  that  time  had  not  been  established.  But  with  the 
vast  number  of  exemptions  from  the  draft  for  our  army,  and  with 
the  immense  number  of  recruits  who,  because  of  poor  physique 
and  inability  to  undergo  exposure  and  hard  work,  could  not 
endure  the  discipline  and  hardship  of  a  soldier's  life,  the  think- 
ing public  came  to  ask.  Why  is  this,  and  what  can  be  done  to 
better  these  conditions  ? 

Probably  the  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inaugural  address  of  President  W.  A.  Stearns,  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, in  1854,  where  he  says,  that  "  no  course  of  education  was 
complete  without  devoting  special  attention  to  secure  a  good 
development  and  health  of  the  physical  system."    As  a  result 
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of  his  persistent  efforts,  in  1859  and  i860,  a  department  of  hy- 
giene and  physical  education  was  established  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, and  a  professor  was  appointed  with  the  same  standing  and 
powers  as  the  other  professors  of  the  college.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  erection  of  a  suitable  gj'mnasium  building  and  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  required  physical  exercise,  and  of 
oversight  of  the  health  of  the  students,  which  has  been  steadily 
maintained  till  this  day. 

This  was  a  starting-point  for  the  work  of  the  college  and 
school  gymnasiums,  which  meant  the  light  and  required  class 
exercise  of  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  wands,  rings,  and  free  body 
exercises,  together  with  the  voluntary  use  of  apparatus  very  much 
after  the  pattern  of  German,  English,  and  French  gymnasiums. 
Added  to  this  during  the  war  were  simply  military  company  move- 
ments and  the  manual  of  arms.  And  as  a  natural  consequence 
this  led  to  the  introduction  of  class  competitions,  prize  exhibitions, 
and  records  of  gymnastic  feats. 

For  several  years  Amherst  College  went  on  alone  in  this  new 
departure,  with  no  encouragement  from  anybody,  and  with  the 
criticism  that  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  require  people  to 
exercise  in  a  systematic  manner  as  it  would  be  to  compel  them 
to  eat,  sleep,  or  believe  in  a  particular  religious  creed,  by  the  re- 
quirements of  a  curriculum  or  course  of  study.  And  yet  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  a  few  of  the  older  colleges  and  the  better  pre- 
paratory schools  found  their  way  to  putting  gymnastic  apparatus 
into  a  vacant  room  or  hall,  and  encouraging  the  students  to  go  to 
these  places  and  regularly  use  the  means  for  recreation.  From 
this  beginning  the  work  has  gone  on,  till  now  there  is  hardly  a 
respectable  college  or  fitting  school  in  the  country  which  has  not, 
at  least,  its  gymnasium  ;  and  very  many  of  them  have  a  physician 
or  director,  who  has  the  immediate  control  of  the  instruction  given 
and  of  the  department. 

Close  upon  the  establishment  of  such  departments  at  our 
colleges  followed  the  gymnastic  idea  which  has  seized  upon  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  This  means  a  physical  director  and  a  gym- 
nasium wherever  a  reasonably  strong  association  exists  in  the 
United  States. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  gymnastic  period  of  physical  educa- 
tion, the  era  in  which  the  public  has  been  educated  to  the  need 
of  simple  muscular  exercise,  and  the  supply  of  the  means  and 
men  to  carry  forward  along  with  the  culture  of  the  intellect  this 
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primary  necessity  of  a  better  care  for  and  development  of  the  body. 
This  means  the  minimum  supply  of  bodily  exercise  by  which 
young  men,  women,  and  children  in  our  educational  institutions 
can  hope  to  maintain  and  probably  make  better  their  bodily  con- 
dition. And  the  good  which  this  era  has  accomplished  is  seen  in 
the  decidedly  better  physique  of  our  school  and  college  people, 
the  ability  the  better  to  sing  and  declaim  because  of  a  stronger 
body  to  make  a  better  voice.  A  better  carriage  is  seen  in  our 
youth  as  a  result  of  these  gymnastic  exercises,  and  on  account  of 
the  military  element  which  to  a  small.extent  is  a  concomitant  of 
gymnastic  training.  No  one  old  enough  to  institute  a  compari- 
son between  thirty  years  ago  and  to  day  will  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tate to  notice  a  better  and  more  vigorous,  active,  and  earnest 
condition  of  physical  life  in  our  schools  and  colleges  ;  and  we 
who  have  been  in  the  business  for  some  part  of  this  time  shall 
surely  claim,  with  no  lack  of  modesty,  that  a  goodly  portion  of 
this  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  that  department  of  education 
which  cares  for  the  body  as  well  as  the  intellect.  So  marked  is 
this  result  that  the  last  thirty  years  might  be  termed  the  gym- 
nastic epoch  of  American  education. 

This  interest  on  the  part  of  directors,  leaders,  and  teachers 
in  educational  matters  has  led  to  the  recognition  of,  and  supplied 
the  material  means  for,  advanced  instruction  in  these  subjects. 
Among  the  later  developments  and  the  matured  results  of  this 
more  intelligent  physical  training  we  note  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  true  value  of  recreation,  physical  development,  and  out-of- 
door  amusements.  While  the  required  in-door  exercise,  regular, 
methodical,  and  prescribed,  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
fundamental,  and  a  necessary  requirement  for  the  great  mass  of 
students,  the  very  success  of  it  has  led  on  to  better  and  more 
vigorous  work  for  a  large  proportion  of  our  students.  Work 
in-doors  at  the  gymnasium  with  apparatus,  and  a  little  military 
drill,  is  good,  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  can  be  regularly  main- 
tained. Favorable  conditions  can  always  be  commanded,  because 
it  is  within  doors,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  weather.  It  will 
always  reach  those  who  must  feel  some  compulsion  before  they 
will  take  any  exercise.  But  this  is  not  the  natural  or  ideal  form  of 
exercise.  Men  like  animals  want  air,  sunlight,  exposure  to  all 
the  elements  of  nature,  rain  or  sunshine,  and  a  contact  with  mother 
earth.  And  in  such  exercise  they  should  wear  such  clothing  that 
they  may  move  as  freely  as  the  animal  in  his  native  haunt.  A 
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man  may  get  simple  muscular  development  in  a  gymnasium  and 
be  strong  in  arms,  legs,  lungs,  and  back,  but  he  cannot  get  the 
real  brawn,  eflfective  muscle,  capacious  lungs,  a  tough  skin,  and 
the  best  of  digestion,  or  a  really  reliable  heart,  unless  he  gets 
more  of  the  natural  process  of  health  from  mother  earth  and  her 
surroundings  of  air,  water,  temperature,  ozone,  and  the  actual 
touch  of  soil  and  grass.  No  animal  even  with  the  utmost  care 
on  the  part  of  man  thrives  in  the  house.  For  who  can  take  more 
care  of  our  cows,  horses,  and  dogs  than  do  the  owners,  who 
count  their  money  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  them,  and 
yet  what  a  woe  to  us  is  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  the  many 
diseases  of  the  horse?  Man  needs  out-door  discipline  as  well 
as  that  of  its  training  masters  in-doors,  if  he  would  secure  the 
bodily  condition  and  the  physical  power  that  make  him  the 
best  man  to  conduct  a  business,  to  edit  a  newspaper,  or  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  high  intellectual  attainments  in  any 
calling. 

Hence  in  the  last  few  years  have  grown  up  the  athletic 
sports  which  demand  the  field,  the  air,  varied  temperatures,  and 
the  sunshine,  and  the  test  of  strength,  skill,  and  sport  between 
man  and  man.  The  races  and  competitions  for  speed  and 
time,  the  feats,  the  sports,  the  capabilities  of  quickness  and 
strength,  go  back  for  their  origin  as  accepted  necessities,  to 
Greek  and  Roman  times.  And  they  have  come  in  again  to 
stay. 

But  foot-ball  seems  now  to  have  a  black  eye,  and  because 
of  some  of  its  concomitants,  with  good  reason.  Because  it 
has  been  abused  by  its  friends,  and  by  its  backers  has  been 
debised  to  unworthy  ulterior  purposes,  it  receives  much-deserved 
criticism. 

Excess,  perversion,  and  overdoing  are  eminently  American 
dangers ;  moderation,  self-restrained  and  rational  attention  to 
amusements  which  men  enjoy,  are  rare  virtues  among  us. 

Probably  any  person  competent  to  judge  of  physical  educa- 
tion will  assert  that  foot-ball,  when  its  players  are  adjudged 
sound  and  competent  to  play  by  a  medical  director,  and  where 
it  is  governed  by  a  reasonable  code  of  rules,  is  a  most  health- 
ful, vigorous,  and  valuable  game  for  youth  and  young  men.  It 
requires  not  only  physical  prowess,  promptness,  alacrity,  and 
steadiness,  but  also  elements  of  mental  acuteness,  and  even  of 
moral  stamina,  which  are  excellent  training  for  the  problems  of 
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thought  and  leadership  in  after  life.  To  play  foot  ball  a  man 
must  look  out  for  and  protect  himself.  He  must  also  be  the  ag- 
gressor against  the  other  side,  and  so  must  hold  his  temper  and 
learn  withal  to  be  righteous  with  his  opponent.  He  must  expect 
defeat  again  and  again,  and  must  meet  it  like  a  man.  And  these 
we  claim  are  necessities  for  a  greater  part  of  the  public  conditions 
of  all  our  lives,  and  whatever  disciplines  us  for  this  work  early 
helps  us  to  be  the  better  fitted  for  the  stern  work  of  life  that  as- 
sails us  all  at  some  time.  But  foot  ball  has  its  accidents  and 
calamities.  So  does  every  sport  and  occupation  of  life.  But  we 
claim  that  dangers  do  not  exist  in  foot-ball  in  any  more  excessive 
proportion  than  in  a  score  of  other  occupations  and  amusements 
in  life,  when  we  consider  the  vigor  put  into  the  game,  and  the 
great  strength  of  the  men  selected  for  these  public  exhibitions. 
Will  somebody  enumerate  the  accidents  from  bicycling,  driving, 
and  horseback  exercise,  and,  remembering  how  little  is  said  of 
these  many  accidents,  contrast  with  this  silence  the  publicity 
given  to  every  accident  on  the  foot-ball  field  ?  Let  us  remember 
that  every  foot  ball  game  is  watched  and  all  its  details  are  pub- 
lished by  the  inevitable  reporter,  while  the  thousands  of  reck- 
less riders  and  drivers  are  seldom  brought  under  the  reporter's 
eye.  Foot-ball  players  are  selected  men.  They  have  the  best 
physique,  the  most  wind,  perfection  of  every  sense,  and  vigor- 
ous hearts  and  circulation,  and  most  of  them  are  in  such  phys- 
ical condition  that  harsh  treatment  is  immediately  repaired  and 
overcome. 

But  foot-ball  is  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  roughness, 
brutality,  gambling,  and  corruption,  it  is  said.  "Aye  there's 
the  rub."  The  superb  game  is  degraded.  Its  victories  are 
made  occasions,  by  others  than  the  players,  for  the  indulgence 
of  appetite,  the  undue  display  of  college  pride.  Too  much  is 
made  of  victory.  The  game  is  not  made  solely  a  means  for 
good  bodily  training  and  development,  or  for  amusement  and 
diversion  ;  but  everything  is  subordinated  to  the  hope  of  beating 
the  other  team.    It  is  the  old  Oxford  and  Cambridge  struggle. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Choate  once  playfully  characterized  all  our  colleges 
as  "fresh  and  salt  water"  ones,  just  as  so  many  of  the  great 
cities  and  centres  of  power  in  the  world  are  located  on  the  sea, 
from  which  they  derive  so  much  of  their  strength  and  resources. 
So  the  two  or  three  big  educational  centres  must  to  a  great  degree 
dominate  and  set  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  our  universities  and 
42 
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colleges.  And  we  unhesitatingly  assert  that  were  it  not  for  the 
struggle  between  Harvard  and  Yale  Universities  for  supremacy, 
we  should  hear  but  little  about  the  horrors  of  foot-ball.  All  the 
younger  and  weaker  institutions  naturally  look  up  to  and  expect 
much  guidance  and  leadership  from  these  old  institutions.  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  keep  for  old  England  by  their  emulation  a 
higher  tone  of  both  physical  and  intellectual  culture  than  if  they 
ceased  to  vie  with  each  other ;  and  so  in  young  America  Yale 
and  Harvard  are  keeping  close  to  the  mother  country.  And  we 
believe  that  these  two  institutions — perhaps  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Princeton  may  be  associated  with  them — can  so 
arrange  and  direct  the  rules  of  the  game  and  its  associations, 
with  its  boisterous  eclat,  that  the  game  may  not  bring  down  re- 
proaches on  their  own  heads,  but  may  also  allow  the  fresh- water 
cousins  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  per- 
fectly fair  and  unprejudiced  judges,  umpires,  and  scorers  can  be 
found,  who  with  purified  and  strengthened  regulations,  and  per- 
haps more  of  them,  can  keep  the  game  within  reasonable  and 
healthful  lines.  And  so  we,  "  the  colleges  for  the  plain  people," 
demand  of  the  leaders  in  education  in  this  game,  which  is  of 
such  great  value  and  service,  that  the  local  institutional  pride 
and  prestige  may  be  set  aside  for  the  great  good  of  the  whole 
Yankee  nation.  And  that  such  restraint,  oversight,  and  authority 
be  placed  over  the  game  that  Springfield  of  1894  cannot  be  repro- 
duced under  any  circumstances,  with,  however,  the  perfect  under- 
standing that  neither  antagonist  can  allow  "  the  pot  to  call  the 
kettle  black." 

At  the  same  time  the  great  public  must  learn  that  the  era  of 
gymnastics,  regular  and  normal  development  of  the  body,  has 
come,  and  must  stay  for  the  great  masses,  but  that  at  the  same 
time  this  very  fundamental  work  demands  a  broader  and  higher 
growth  of  physical  prowess,  and  that  the  world  demands  and 
can  have  the  necessary  spectacular  exhibitions  without  brutality, 
coarseness,  unfairness,  or  indelicacy,  even.  The  demand  of  the 
public  for  better  health,  public  and  individual,  more  bodily  vigor 
and  power,  is  on  us,  and  surely  it  is  for  us  to  recognize  in  the 
athletic  age.  The  gymnastic  era  has  done  its  work  ;  now  let  the 
era  of  athletics  come  in  and  benefit  us  as  much  in  the  next  ten  or 
twenty  years  as  the  gymnastic  era  has  in  the  past. 
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Healtli  Boards  as  Disturbers  of  the  Peace.' 

BY  CHARLES  McINTlRE,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Easton,  Pa., 

Lecturer  ou  Sanitary  Science,  Lafayette  College,  etc. 

ITH  a  title  as  sensational  as  the  one  that  I  have  ven- 
tured to  announce  for  this  paper,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  hasten  the  statement  that  no  violent  attack 
upon  boards  of  health  is  contemplated.  The  great 
good  accomplished  through  the  official  supervision 
of  these  boards,  whether  municipal  or  State,  is  so  patent  that  he 
would  be  foolish  who,  at  this  late  day,  would  asseverate  the  con- 
trary. It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  good  ac- 
complished nor  to  chronicle  the  unselfish  labors  of  the  men  to 
whom  all  honor  should  be  given,  and  by  whom  these  things  have 
been  brought  about.  But,  acknowledging  the  good,  and  wishing 
them  greater  usefulness  and  power,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  have 
some  of  their  acts  pass  in  review  for  kindly  inspection,  and  to 
criticise,  in  a  friendly  manner,  should  errors  or  failings  appear. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  Oriental  fable,  where  the 
Cholera,  on  his  way  to  Bagdad,  informs  a  dervish  in  the  desert 
of  his  intention  of  killing  10,000  people  with  his  plague.  And, 
on  returning  from  his  mission,  is  met  by  the  same  dervish  who 
accuses  him  of  a  much  higher  death-rate.  The  Cholera  replied 
that  he  had  kept  himself  well  within  his  bounds,  the  excess  was 
due  to  fear.  Doubtless,  if  you  have  not  read,  you  have  all  looked 
at  that  volume  of  goodly  size  by  Daniel  Hack  Tuke,  entitled 
"  Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body  in 
Health  and  Disease."  With  the  thought  suggested  by  these 
illustrations  in  mind,  may  not  a  doubt  arise  that  sometimes  our 
health  authorities  in  their  eflforts  to  warn,  really  alarm  ;  wishing 
to  awaken,  they  really  affright ;  desiring  to  preserve  peace,  they 
really  disturb  it. 

I  have  known  in  a  case  of  diphtheria,  where  neither  an  ap- 
peal to  gratitude  for  past  favors  bestowed,  nor  to  greed  for  a 
present  reward  offered,  was  able  to  secure  any  one  to  perform  the 

■  Read  in  the  Section  on  State  Medicine,  at  the  Forty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  5-8,  1896.  From  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 
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household  duties  for  the  well,  in  a  house  where  the  proper  isola- 
tion could  be  maintained  in  the  apartments  assigned  to  the  ill. 
Of  a  husband  who  was  not  able  to  be  with  his  wife  at  the  death- 
bed of  their  son  ;  she  must  bear  the  strain  alone,  or  he  would  be 
so  quarantined  that,  not  being  subjects  for  public  support,  the 
proper  supplies  could  not  be  brought  to  the  imprisoned  household. 
Of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  death  of  a  child  would  be  an- 
nounced to  a  neighbor  after  the  manner  of  the  telegraphy  devised 
by  the  political  prisoners  in  Russian  fortresses,  as  described  by 
Mr.  George  Kennan,  because  no  one  ventured  beyond  the  door, 
on  which  the  dread  placard  was  placed,  to  do  a  neighborly  deed. 
Making  an  inspection  for  our  State  Board  of  Health  in  an  outbreak 
of  diphtheria,  I  inquired  as  to  possible  carelessness  in  isolation, 
and  was  told  that  the  simple  announcement  of  the  presence  of  the 
disease  was  enough  to  keep  every  one  away,  regardless  of  what 
might  be  the  ability  of  the  family  to  properly  care  for  the  suf- 
fering. 

I  might  multiply  examples,  but  these  are  enough  for  my 
purpose.  And  I  ask  you  that  if  this  is  the  outcome  of  the  teach- 
ings of  our  health  boards,  is  it  not  a  fair  inference  that  one  result 
of  these  teachings  is  to  disturb  the  public  peace  ? 

You  all  remember  the  scare  attendant  upon  the  last  visit  of 
cholera  in  New  York  harbor.  Of  the  meetings  of  the  health 
boards,  their  preparations  and  pronunciamento,  for  inspection  of 
trains,  detention  of  the  suspected,  etc.  One  eflFect  of  that  eflFort 
on  the  part  of  the  State  boards  was  to  unceremoniously,  let  us 
hope  not  uncharitably,  take  a  man  from  his  comfortable  bed- 
room in  a  certain  Pennsylvania  hostelry,  to  a  covered  porch,  be- 
cause he  was  attacked  with  vomiting  and  purging.  The  fear 
that  the  man  might  be  attacked  with  the  dread  disease,  and  the 
business  of  his  house  ruined  because  of  its  contagious  nature 
conquered  every  other  feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  landlord.  For- 
tunately the  night  was  a  warm  one,  and  no  serious  result 
followed. 

These  are  trivial  incidents,  no  doubt,  and  some  of  you  may 
be  inclined  to  quote, — 

"  Diseases,  desperate  grown, 
By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved 
Or  not  at  all." 

And  some  to  point  to  the  fact,  of  which  we  are  all  proud,  of 
the  restricting  the  disease  to  the  harbor  whence  it  came  and  to 
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the  communities  bordering  on  it ;  or  to  the  wonderfully  encour- 
aging statistics  that  demonstrate  the  decrease  of  communicable 
diseases  through  the  employment  of  such  agencies  as  are  here 
criticised.  Still  others  may  deny  the  conclusion,  and  assert  that 
these  incidents  are  not  an  outcome  of  any  action  of  the  health 
authorities. 

To  the  former  objections,  permit  me  to  make  clear  that  the 
contention  is  not  for  a  disregard  of  precautions,  but  the  unneces- 
sary alarm  to  defend  against  a  danger  that  does  not  exist ;  the 
exciting  a  dread  of  a  hygienic  bugaboo.  The  latter  objection  is 
a  fair  one.  If  such  incidents  as  I  have  described  are  not  fairly 
the  results  of  the  teachings  of  the  boards  of  health,  it  is  not  only 
unfair,  but  unkind  as  well  to  even  associate  the  two  in  the  same 
paragraph. 

As  I  examine  some  of  the  pamphlets  prepared  by  our  State 
boards  for  popular  reading,  I  am  reminded  of  a  habit  in  dress  of 
the  worthy  burghers  of  New  Amsterdam  as  chronicled  by  that 
most  careful  historian,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  These  worthy 
heroes,  you  will  remember,  were  wont  to  wear  a  half-score  pair 
of  breeches  at  one  time.  Whether  these  indispensable  nether 
garments  were  placed  one  over  the  other  at  one  time,  or  whether 
a  period  of  time  elapsed  for  one  pair  to  become  somewhat  thread- 
bare before  another  pair  covered  the  sturdy  limbs,  the  historian 
is  not  careful  to  state.  If  the  latter  supposition  be  the  correct 
one,  the  resemblance  suggested  by  the  pamphlets  is  closer.  At 
some  time  in  the  past  the  medical  world  was  using  an  hypothesis 
as  to  the  method  of  communication  of  a  disease,  and  the  sanita- 
rian arranged  his  precautions  accordingly.  The  world  wears  out 
the  hypothesis  and  there  is  need  for  a  change  of  procedure.  There 
remains,  however,  the  doubt  of  conservatism.  May  it  not  be  pos- 
sible, under  some  circumstances,  no  matter  how  remote,  that  the 
older  attempts  to  express  the  methods  of  communication  may  still 
be  true?  What  a  risk  may  be  run  if  every  possible  precaution 
be  not  taken.  The  old  garment  is  not  discarded  although  the 
new  one  is  added,  and  some  of  the  circulars  are  almost  worthy 
the  name  of  "Tenbroek."  Does  this  seem  to  be  an  exaggera- 
tion ?  I  quote  a  few  paragraphs,  first  from  some  of  these  circulars 
prepared  by  our  boards  of  health  for  the  instruction  of  the  citizen  ; 
secondly,  from  certain  named  physicians  who  have  written  for 
the  profession.  I  use  but  a  very  few  of  the  possible  citations 
from  the  former,  and  only  enough  from  the  latter  to  demonstrate 
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that  I  have  not  restricted  myself  to  the  opinions  of  the  few.  I 
will  then  leave  it  to  you  to  determine  if  my  illustration  is  an  apt 
one. 

"Most  of  the  so-called  'contagious'  diseases  are  usually 
spread  by  means  of  atmospheric  dust  of  which  the  germs  of  these 
diseases  sometimes  constitute  a  part.  Consumption,  diphtheria, 
pneumonia,  influenza,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping-cough, 
and  small-pox  are  usually  spread  in  this  manner." 

"Diphtheria  is  spread  by  the  sputa,  saliva,  and  whatever 
comes  from  the  throat  and  mouth  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  dust 
which  results  from  the  drying  of  such  saliva." 

"  Diphtheria-poison  has  great  vitality  and  may  lie  dormant 
in  clothing,  blankets,  paper,  and  houses  for  weeks  and  even 
months.  It  seems  to  be  able  to  travel  in  the  air  of  sewers,  and 
thus  to  pass  from  house  to  house  ;  also  to  rise  from  the  emanation 
of  putrid  privies  and  cesspools." 

"  Close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  sources  of  water  and 
food-supplies.  If  possible,  only  the  purest  water  should  be  used. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  purity  of  the  water,  boil  it  thor- 
oughly before  using  it."    (From  a  pamphlet  on  diphtheria.) 

"  A  general  rule,  applicable  to  all  persons  sick  or  well,  is  that 
the  handkerchief  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  They 
should  not  be  used  after  any  secretion  from  the  nose  has  been 
permitted  to  dry  upon  them.  After  being  used  they  should  be 
put  into  a  paper  bag  which  may  then  have  its  top  twisted  shut, 
there  to  remain  until  put  into  boiling  water." 

These  are  enough  for  our  purpose,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  the  source  of  the  quotations  ;  they  were  selected  hap-hazard 
from  various  pamphlets  ;  had  the  circulars  of  other  boards  been 
used,  essentially  the  same  language  would  have  been  found. 
Nor  is  it  asserted  that  everything  quoted  is  open  to  adverse  criti- 
cism ;  the  general  excellence  of  the  suggestions  makes  the  harm- 
ful portions  all  the  more  dangerous.  The  only  arrangement 
attempted  was  to  group  several  statements  regarding  diphtheria 
for  the  convenience  of  brevity  in  the  discussion. 

Permit  me  now  to  bring  several  quotations  to  your  notice  a 
propos  to  the  extracts  already  read. 

"  The  relation  between  imperfect  drainage  and  the  diphtheria 
poison  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Perhaps,  as 
Thorne  suggests,  the  faulty  conditions  produce  sore  throat  of  a 
benign  character,  which  as  in  scarlet  fever,  affords  a  soil  suitable 
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for  inoculation  of  the  diphtheria  germ,  when  present  in  the  air. 
Drains,  too,  he  thinks  may  retain  the  virus  received  through  the 
sputa  and  dejecta  of  the  sick.  This  author  states  that  no  preva- 
lence of  diphtheria  has  ever  been  definitely  traced  to  polluted 
water.'" 

"  Diphtheria  is  a  highly  contagious  disease,  readily  commu- 
nicated from  person  to  person.  The  poison  is  given  oflf  in  the 
pharyngeal  secretion  and  in  the  saliva,  but  not  in  the  breath.  .  .  . 
The  virus  attaches  itself  to  the  clothing,  the  bedding,  and  the 
room  in  which  the  patient  has  lived  and  has,  in  many  cases,  dis- 
played great  vitality.  The  disease  maybe  transmitted  by  inocu- 
lation. The  contagion  does  not  seem  to  be  widely  difiused  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  patient.  At  the  Montreal  General  Hos- 
pital we  rarely  had  cases  develop  in  the  wards  adjacent  to  those 
in  which  there  were  diphtheria  patients  in  bed."^ 

"There  is  no  evidence  that  the  disease  (diphtheria)  can  be 
disseminated  by  the  air  for  more  than  a  few  feet ;  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  come  in  actual  contact  with  the  bacillus  at  its  lodg- 
ing place  in  order  to  become  infected,  and  unless  it  is  propelled 
from  the  patient  for  some  little  distance  by  the  patient  in  cough- 
ing, it  is  rarely  taken  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere."* 

The  New  York  Medical  Journal  quotes  Flugge  *  as  saying  that 
the  bacilli  causative  of  diphtheria  perish  when  dried  and  converted 
into  fine  air- borne  dust.  Accordingly  the  danger  of  the  infection 
being  carried  through  the  air  is  minimal.  It  is  by  direct  contact 
that  most  harm  results.  Inanimate  objects  keep  the  contagion 
alive.  In  moist  climates  it  survives  better  than  in  dry  regions. 
If  soiled  clothes  are  kept  in  closed  containers  or  in  cellars,  the 
germs  there  have  a  good  chance  to  live  and  do  harm. 

Overcrowding  and  lack  of  personal  cleanliness  assist  in 
spreading  the  disease.  Common  use  of  the  same  unclean  spoons, 
dishes,  etc.  Decomposing  filth  piles  (as  such)  and  sewer  gas  are 
not  causes.  Houses  where  it  has  occurred  are  not  so  much  to  be 
feared  as  are  the  people  who  are  unclean  and  careless. 

"  Wright  and  Emerson  examined  the  dust  upon  the  floor  of 
the  diphtheria  pavilion  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  and  upon  the 
clothing  and  persons  of  the  attendants,  to  determine  if  the  bacilli 

'  Osier,  Practice  of  Medicine,  First  Edition. 
2  Ibid. 

2  U.  O.  B.  Wingate,  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  November  24,  1894. 
In  a  paper  read  before  this  Section  at  San  Francisco. 

<  ^eitsghrift  fijr  Hygiene  und  Infectiofskraukheiten,  July,  1S94. 
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were  present.  Four  cultures  were  made  from  the  floor  sweepings, 
and  in  only  one  did  the  examination  reveal  the  presence  of  the 
Loffler  bacillus,  although  other  bacteria  were  present.  In  four 
examinations  of  the  dust  adherent  to  the  shoes  of  the  attendants, 
three  showed  the  presence  of  the  Loffler  bacillus  with  other  bac- 
teria. Cultures  were  made  from  the  hair  of  the  attendants  in 
four  cases,  with  positive  results  in  one.  Examination  of  the 
margins  of  the  dresses  of  the  attendants,  of  the  bedclothes,  shirts, 
and  finger-nails  of  the  patients,  were  negative  as  regards  bacilli, 
as  was  also  the  examination  of  the  air  of  the  pavilion.  In  two 
of  the  five  examinations  in  which  bacilli  were  found  their  viru- 
lence was  slight." ' 

"The  inhalation  of  sewer-gas  wherever  diphtheria  prevails 
has  been  regarded  as  a  common  cause  of  this  disease.  For  this 
reason  the  following  investigations  relating  to  the  nature  of  sewer- 
gas  are  instructive  and  important.  J.  Parry  Laws  presented  to 
the  main-drainage  committee  of  the  London  County  Council  the 
results  of  his  investigations  on  the  composition  of  sewer-gas.  His 
examination,  as  well  as  those  previously  made  by  Carnelly  and 
Haldane,  showed  that  the  air  of  sewers  was  much  better  than 
might  have  been  expected.  .  .  .  The  number  of  micro-organisms 
was  less  in  the  sewer  air  than  in  the  outside  air  at  the  same  time. 
.  .  .  Moreover,  the  sewer  air  contained  a  much  smaller  number 
of  micro-organisms  than  the  air  examined  in  domiciles.  Laws 
found  that  the  micro-organisms  of  sewer  air  are  related  to  the 
micro-organisms  of  the  air  outside,  and  not  to  those  in  the  sew- 
age. .  .  .  He  also  found  that  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
velocity  of  the  air  currents  did  not  increase  the  number  of  micro- 
organisms found  in  the  sewer  air,  and  that  the  results  of  experi- 
ments were  the  same  in  small  as  in  large  sewers,  and  led  to  the 
belief  that  all  micro-organisms  in  sewage  air  are  non-patho- 
genic." ^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  unduly  lengthen  this  paper  with  addi- 
tional quotations.  Admit  that  they  are  selected  with  the  purpose 
of  an  advocate  to  further  his  plea  and  that  other  opinions  are  sup- 
pressed ;  enough  is  given  to  show  that  some  physicians  of  good 
repute,  when  addressing  the  profession,  do  not  positively  state 
that  diphtheria  is  usually  spread  by  means  of  atmospheric  dust 
and  should  be  classed  in  this  respect,  as  an  air-borne  disease,  with 

1  Sajous  Annual,  1895,  Vol.  i,  p.  4. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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small-pox  ;  that  it  seems  to  arise  from  emanations  in  putrid 
privies  and  cesspools;  or  that  it  is  a  water-borne  disease.  And 
to  the  degree  that  such  things  are  asserted  beyond  the  knowledge 
and  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  trend  of  investigation,  by  so 
much  is  a  needless  dread  aroused  and  the  public  peace  disturbed. 

One  can  easily  see  why  this  is  done  and  suggest  excuses  for 
it.  The  burden  of  responsibility  placed  upon  the  health  oflBcer 
who  has  any  fellow  feeling  for  mankind  is  so  great  that  he  natu- 
rally prefers  to  take  ten  needless  precautions  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  omitting  to  take  one  that  is  necessary.  He  fears  that  the 
teaching  of  the  biologist  and  clinician  may  not  include  the  whole 
truth,  and,  while  he  makes  use  of  their  teachings,  he  does  not,  on 
that  account,  entirely  neglect  other  sources  of  information,  and 
adds,  it  may  be,  that  other  knowledge  whose  fountain  is  said  to 
lie  with  elderly  ladies,  for  fear  he  may  make  a  mistake.  In 
much  of  this,  I  fear,  he  brings  sanitation  into  disrepute  and  pre- 
vents the  public  support  that  it  would  otherwise  receive,  and 
fails  to  produce  in  the  public  mind  that  confidence  which  should 
always  manifest  itself. 

Sanitarians  are  not  alone  among  physicians  in  their  methods 
of  mingling  science  and  sentiment.  The  history  of  medicine 
displays  a  grand  march  of  hobbies  and  hobby-riders.  Just  now 
our  steeds  are  agriculturally  inclined  ;  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
time  of  weed-killing.  The  farmers  in  the  region  about  my  home 
have  their  fields  at  times  invaded  by  sorrel  (oxalis  stricta),  but 
they  never  think  of  entering  upon  a  campaign  of  pulling  them 
out  root  and  branch.  No  !  they  sprinkle  the  ground  thoroughly 
with  air-slaked  lime  and  change  the  character  of  the  soil  ;  then 
the  weed  cannot  grow.  In  our  anxiety  to  kill  the  weeds  we  sug- 
gest, in  effect,  that  every  one  of  us  who  may  suffer  from  a  slight 
coryza  should  carry  a  bale  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  a  package 
of  paper  bags  (preferably  of  waxed  paper)  and,  presumably,  a 
grip-sack  ;  for  even  the  capacity  of  a  small  boy's  pockets  would 
not  be  equal  to  the  emergency  were  the  cold  a  brisk  one.  If  you 
have  ever  had  any  experience  with  "  hay  fever,"  you  will  be  able 
to  testify  of  the  added  burden  that  this  would  be  to  those  already 
heavily  laden.  At  the  same  time  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
soil  factor  with  suggestions  along  the  line  of  hope  and  not 
despair.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  a  paper  on  this  side  of  the  sub- 
ject was  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association ;  may  it  be  the  harbinger  of  a  lenaissacce. 
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But,  shall  we  cry  "  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace"  ? 
Assuredly  not !  Let  our  efforts  not  be  for  calming  into  false 
security,  but  rather  into  that  state  of  mind  that  prevents  a  panic. 
Let  us  be  scientific  in  all  our  processes,  and  it  is  scientific  to 
admit  a  lack  of  knowledge  when  such  lack  exists.  If  we  have 
become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  any  supposed  fact  in  medicine, 
let  us  act  honestly  by  its  teachings,  laying  aside  all  that  is  con- 
trary. If  we  are  convinced  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  water-borne 
disease,  and  rarely,  if  at  all,  communicated  by  contact,  why  insist 
that  the  dead  be  wrapped  in  a  bichloride  sheet  or  object  to  the 
transportation  by  rail  for  burial  ?  Our  train-robbers  and  train- 
wreckers,  however  vicious  and  debased,  are  not  cannibals ;  and 
the  risk  of  an  accident  whereby  the  body  will  be  precipitated  into 
a  source  of  water-supply  of  any  community  is  so  remote  that  the 
most  painstaking  need  not  consider  it.  Let  us  be  honest  in  our 
presentation  of  sanitary  statements.  President  Lincoln's  sug- 
gestion about  the  ability  and  inability  of  fooling  the  people  is  so 
trite  that  it  need  not  be  quoted  ;  but  it  is  true. 

Let  us  be  more  vigilant  than  ever  ;  pressing  reform,  acknowl- 
edging error,  seeking  to  educate,  striving  to  prevent.  But  science, 
not  dogma  ;  deductions,  not  presumptions  nor  assumptions,  only 
should  pass  current.  Not  only  safety  but  peace  of  mind  should 
be  our  aim.  Let  us  strive  rather  to  increase  our  efficiency,  and 
in  striving  remember  that  eflSciency  is  never  measured  by  the 
manifest  exertion  or  parade  in  its  execution. 


Suburban  Sanitation.' 


BY  G.  B.  THORNTON,  M.D., 
President  of  Memphis  Board  of  Health. 

f  ITH  the  growth  and  development  of  a  city  the  neces- 
[  sity  for  a  uniform  system  of  sanitation  is  apparent, 
L  and  suburban  sanitation  is  equally  as  necessary, 
P  though  to  a  superficial  observer  not  so  apparent. 
This  general  proposition  is  applicable  to  any  city, 
and  many  cities  outside  of  this  State  could  be  cited  to  prove  the 
assertion.  But  for  this  occasion  we  may  limit  the  discussion  to 
the  leading  cities  of  Tennessee  with  the  view  of  eliciting  an 


'  Read  at  meeting  of  Tennessee  Medical  Society,  at  Chattanooga,  July,  1896, 
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interest  towards  influencing  legislation  whereby  those  suburban 
communities  which  so  desire  may  be  provided  with  sewers  and 
other  facilities  necessary  to  promote  the  public  health  and  main- 
tain a  higher  standard  of  local  sanitation.  These  necessary  ap- 
pliances on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  general  good  of  an 
extensive  area  or  district,  sufficiently  populated  to  be  considered, 
can  only  be  had  and  properly  maintained  by  conventional  action 
of  the  communities  interested.  Owing  to  the  vastly-increased 
and  highly-improved  facilities  for  personal  transportation,  what 
were  a  few  years  ago  remote,  unoccupied  localities  are  now 
thickly- settled  suburban  neighborhoods,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
immediate  suburbs  of  a  growing  city,  where  an  infectious  disease 
at  once  becomes  a  menace  to  the  suburban  population. 

The  sanitary  appliances,  such  as  sewers,  public  water-supply, 
street-cleaning  service,  garbage  and  house-waste  removal,  sani- 
tary inspectors,  and  all  of  the  necessary  outfit  of  a  well- organized 
and  well-equipped  public  health  service  of  a  city  is  not  complete 
in  its  beneficial  influence  unless  coextensive  with  suburban  dis- 
tricts or  intelligently  co-operated  with  by  them  as  far  as  a  street- 
car service  extends.  A  system  of  sanitary  police  inspection, 
with  the  view  of  reporting  and  isolating  cases  of  infectious  dis- 
ease, as  practised  by  the  city  and  county  boards  of  health,  are 
essential  towards  preventing  the  spread  of  such  diseases.  But 
many  diseases  of  an  endemic  character,  not  classed  as  infectious, 
can  be  prevented  by  good  local  sanitation,  or  rather  would  not 
occur  in  the  absence  of  unsanitary  conditions,  such  as  cesspools, 
defective  house-drainage,  damp,  wet  lots  in  close  proximity  to 
dwelling-houses,  etc.  The  prevention  of  these  conditions,  ex- 
cept to  a  limited  extent,  can  only  be  had  by  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion or  concert  of  action  by  the  whole  community  interest. 
Cases  of  typhoid  fever,  for  example,  or  a  low  grade  of  continued 
malarial  fever  equally  as  insidious  and  possibly  more  prevalent 
in  some  localities,  have  occurred  in  some  of  the  best  houses  of 
the  most  attractive  suburban  neighborhoods,  traceable  directly  to 
drinking  water  polluted  by  underground  seepage  from  a  neighbor- 
ing cesspool  or  privy  pit  in  the  yard ,  into  which  water-  closets,  bath- 
tubs, and  kitchen-sinks  are  discharged.  Some  suburban  districts 
have  the  public  water-supply  mains  extended  through  them,  and 
many  houses  the  plumbing  and  modern  conveniences  of  the  best 
sewered  portions  of  the  city,  without  public  sewers  or  proper 
facilities  for  disposing  of  liquid  refuse  of  any  character.  Water 
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is  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  all  liquid  or  semi-liquid  house 
waste,  provided  a  proper  outlet  is  had  for  its  final  discharge. 
For  the  mains  of  a  public  water-supply  system  to  precede  the 
mains  of  a  public  sewer  system  is  obviously  wrong,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  in  a  number  of  instances  by  just  such  conditions. 
This  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  to  use  a  common  ex- 
pression. It  is  commencing  an  important  work  at  the  wrong  end. 
Water  alone,  without  the  pollutions  incident  to  domestic  uses  im- 
properly disposed  of,  whether  on  the  surface  or  underground  in 
built  up  portions  of  city  or  suburbs,  creates  nuisances  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Hence  the  importance  of  both  underground  and 
surface  drainage  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  This  is  illustrated 
by  stagnant  pools  along  the  beds  of  natural  drains  and  low,  wet 
places,  which,  if  added  to  by  pollutions  of  sewage  and  the  deposit 
of  silt,  become  veritable  breeders  of  disease. 

In  the  suburbs  and  outskirts  of  all  cities  are  located  various 
kinds  of  factories,  slaughter-houses,  stock-yards,  milk-dairies, 
etc.,  around  which  but  little,  if  any,  regard  is  had  to  cleanliness 
and  local  sanitation.  These  are  all  necessary  industries  and 
create  more  or  less  trouble  as  population  increases  around  them. 
To  meet  conditions  of  this  kind  a  comprehensive  system  of  under- 
ground and  surface  drainage,  subject  to  inspection  and  regulation 
by  official  authority,  supported  by  favorable  public  sentiment,  can 
alone  insure  satisfactory  results.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
unincorporated  communities  to  create  and  to  maintain  a  public 
sanitary  system  adequate  in  extent  and  appointment  is  the  ina- 
bility to  levy  and  collect  a  uniform  tax  for  this  specific  purpose, 
even  granting  that  a  majority  of  the  property-holders  or  residents 
are  willing  to  the  tax,  unless  some  special  legislation  could  be 
had  for  this  purpose. 

Be  the  scheme  or  plan  what  it  may  in  a  legal  aspect,  there 
must  be  co-operation  between  the  urban  and  suburban  communi- 
ties to  make  it  mutually  beneficial.  The  disposal  of  sewage  so 
that  it  is  not  offensive  to  individuals  and  deleterious  to  property 
interests  is  a  serious  question,  and  one  that  is  now  and  likely  to 
remain  a  troublesome  one  to  those  charged  with  its  responsibility. 
The  same  physical  conditions  do  not  apply  to  all  cities  and  their 
suburbs,  nor  is  the  temper  and  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  any  two  just  alike,  hence  a  diflferent  plan,  both  as  to  engineer- 
ing and  legal  questions  involved,  should  be  adjusted  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  each  individual  case.    The  problem  of  surburban 
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sanitation,  together  with  a  number  of  other  questions,  including 
all  the  police  regulations  of  an  incorporated  town  or  city,  have 
been  solved  by  the  extension  of  city  limits.  But  in  some  in- 
stances this  cannot  be  done,  owing  to  an  inability  of  the  urban 
and  suburban  populations  to  agree  upon  all  important  questions 
necessary  for  such  extension,  though  they  may  be  practically  a 
unit  upon  the  one  question  of  the  desirability  of  preserving  the 
public  health,  and  that  one  question  cannot  be  eliminated  and 
treated  separately  from  all  the  rest  under  existing  laws. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  Memphis  and  its  suburbs  will 
be  cited  as  an  example  where  suburban  sanitation  is  now  a  seri- 
ously interesting  question  with  the  officials  and  many  of  the  most 
prominent  residents  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  Memphis  has  ap- 
proximately a  population  of  60,000,  and  immediate  suburbs  or 
the  territory  within  a  radius  of  one  mile  an  estimated  population 
of  20,000.  This  is  possibly  the  best  sewered  city  in  the  State, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  country.  It  has  sixty  miles  of 
sewers  in  successful  operation,  fifty  and  a  half  miles  of  which 
are  the  new  or  small-pipe  system,  and  discharge  by  two  main 
outlets  into  the  Mississippi  River, — one  below  the  wharf  or  main 
business  portion  of  the  city,  and  one  into  Wolf  River  near  its 
mouth,  above  the  business  portion.  The  other  four  and  a  half 
miles  are  some  old  sewers  built  by  private  parties  prior  to  the 
yellow  fever  epidemics  of  1878  and  1879,  but  now  owned  by  the 
city  and  included  in  its  general  system,  which  discharge  by  two 
outlets  into  the  Mississippi  River  just  above  the  wharf  or  steam- 
boat landing.  The  history  of  this  sewer  system,  including  a 
technical  description,  its  cost,  maintenance,  and  utility,  is  worthy 
of  careful  consideration  by  the  student  of  city  sanitation.  The 
system  now  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  the  city,  and  has  cost 
to  date  $427,739.09,  nearly  a  half-million  dollars.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  system,  including  repairs  to  sewers  and  flush-tanks, 
the  cleansing  of  sewers,  removal  of  obstructions,  etc.,  cost  for 
the  year  1895  $3,022.38,  as  shown  by  official  report  from  the  engi- 
neer's office.  The  work  of  sewering  Memphis  was  commenced 
in  the  spring  of  1880,  and  has  been  added  to  each  year,  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit.  By  the  end  of  this  year  (1896)  it  is 
proposed  to  complete  the  work  as  far  as  the  city  proper  is  con- 
cerned.   This  will  cost  about  $39,000  more. 

The  sewers  of  Memphis  are  an  inestimable  blessing  to  all 
classes  of  its  citizens,  and,  though  procured  at  a  heavy  cost,  have 
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proved  a  good  investment.  The  area  of  Memphis  is  only  four 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  nearly  60,000.  It  has  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  less  area  than  Chattanooga,  which  has  an  esti- 
mated population  of  40,000.  Within  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years  the  suburban  population  has  increased  relatively  greater 
than  the  urban,  and  continues  to  do  so  in  almost  every  direction. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this, — viz.,  cheaper  property  or  lots 
for  residence  or  manufacturing  sites  and  to  avoid  the  corporation 
tax,  the  extension  of  a  splendid  electric  street-car  system  in  eight 
diflFerent  directions  for  several  miles  into  the  country,  whereby 
people  can  be  brought  from  their  suburban  homes  into  the  city 
and  vice  versa  in  a  few  minutes  at  small  cost.  Regular  and  rapid 
transit  is  now  a  necessity  for  all  growing  cities,  and  sanitary  sci- 
ence and  its  appliances  must  be  used  to  successful  ends  to  keep 
pace  with  a  rapidly  developing  period  or  be  a  laggard  in  the 
grand  march  of  improvement. 

In  1895  there  were  sixty-one  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  forty-one 
cases  of  diphtheria,  and  seventy- two  cases  of  small-pox  reported 
in  Memphis.  In  the  suburbs  forty-two  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
seven  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  fifty-six  cases  of  small-pox.  This 
is  a  very  unusual  report  for  small-pox.  Such  as  this  has  not 
occurred  for  many  years,  and  is  not  likely  soon  to  occur  again,  if 
ever.  For  the  past  year  or  two  the  disease  prevailed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  a  number  of  cities,  and  in  many  country  districts 
in  several  States,  North  and  South.  Incidentally  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Shelby  County  is  well  supplied  with  hospital  accom- 
modations for  this  disease,  and  very  few  cases  were  allowed  to 
remain  at  their  homes,  but  were  promptly  moved  to  the  hospital, 
which  is  well  located  five  miles  from  this  city 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  following  statistical  informa- 
tion of  Nashville,  Knoxville,  and  Chattanooga  is  given  :  These 
cities  should  be,  and  doubtless  some  day  will  be,  as  much  inter- 
ested in  suburban  sanitation  as  Memphis  is  now.  Nashville 
enlarged  its  corporate  limits  in  1890  and  included  an  extensive 
suburban  district.  It  has  now  an  area  of  nine  and  a  half  square 
miles,  and  according  to  the  report  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Core,  county 
health  officer  of  Davidson  County,  has  an  estimated  population 
of  87,754.  It  has  forty-one  miles  of  sewers  and  an  electric  street- 
car system  which  extends  several  miles  into  the  country.  For 
1895  there  was  reported  in  the  city  321  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
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eighteen  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  —  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  For 
the  suburbs  no  estimate  of  population  is  given.  An  approximate 
or  estimated  number  of  148  is  given  for  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
and  typhoid  fever,  with  thirteen  deaths.  These  three  diseases 
are  reported  together,  and,  though  indefinite,  answers  the  present 
purpose, — viz.,  to  show  the  necessity  of  suburban  sanitation,  and 
that  any  infectious  disease  in  the  suburbs  is  a  menace  to  the 
city.  There  are  neither  sewers  nor  public  water-supply  in  its 
suburbs,  nor  is  there  any  apparent  interest  to  have  them. 

In  regard  to  Knoxville,  Dr.  L.  Jones  Price,  county  health 
oflficer  of  Knox  County,  reports  estimated  population  of  city 
30,000,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  suburbs — that  is, 
within  one  mile  from  the  corporation  line — 20,000,  including 
North  and  West  Knoxville,  10,000  more  outside  of  these  corpora- 
tions. According  to  this  estimate  the  suburban  population  of 
Knoxville  equals  the  urban.  The  city  and  suburbs  have  an 
electric  street- car  service.  The  city  has  a  public  water-supply 
and  sewers,  but  the  suburbs  neither,  nor  is  either  contemplated 
or  desired  by  suburban  residents. 

Dr.  J.  L,.  Selman,  health  oflBcer  of  Chattanooga,  and  Dr.  T. 
E.  Abernathy,  health  ofl&cer  of  Hamilton  County,  report  esti- 
mated population  of  Chattanooga  40,000,  and  suburban  popula- 
tion 15,000.  They  differ  as  to  extent  of  sewers  in  Chattanooga. 
One  reports  7  one  35  miles,  but  agree  as  to  no  sewers 

in  suburbs  and  none  contemplated  or  wanted,  though  the  sub- 
urbs have  the  public  water-supply.  Chattanooga  has  a  steam  and 
electric  street-car  service,  which  extends  through  its  suburbs. 
Neither  report  cases  of  zymotic  diseases,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  in  either  city  or  suburbs.  It  seems  no 
oflScial  mortality  records  are  kept,  or  possibly  were  not  conve- 
niently accessible  to  these  gentlemen  for  reference  at  the  time 
reports  were  made  to  Dr.  L,indsley.  Chattanooga  has  an  area  of 
four  and  three-quarters  square  miles,  is  a  manufacturing  city  and 
railroad  centre,  and  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  progressive  towns  in  the  State.  It  seems  the  question  of 
suburban  sanitation  has  not  yet  interested  the  people,  but  as  the 
suburbs  fill  up  and  become  more  populous,  the  same  necessity 
for  sanitary  appliances  will  arise  there  as  in  the  city. 

As  suburban  population  increases  in  number  and  density 
around  any  city  the  same  necessity  will  arise  for  sanitary  appli- 
ances as  exists  in  the  city  proper.    All  cities  are  sooner  or  later 
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confronted  with  these  questions  and  have  to  provide  for  them  in 
some  way,  either  by  corporate  extension  or  concerted  action  under 
an  agreed  system  and  uniform  health  ordinances.  Tennessee  has 
a  good  system  of  county  health  boards,  which  should  be  encour- 
aged by  a  strong  public  sentiment  and  co-operated  with  by  all 
city  boards.  The  good  eflFect  of  this  policy  was  clearly  demon- 
strated in  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  during  the  prevalence  of 
small-pox  in  that  locality  the  past  winter.  By  prompt  concert 
of  action  between  the  city  and  county  boards  of  health  an  epi- 
demic of  small-pox  was  averted. 

A  PLAN  MUST  BE  DEVISED. 

To  solve  the  question  of  suburban  sanitation  in  Tennessee 
without  extending  the  lines  of  existing  corporations  some  scheme 
must  be  devised  having  the  force  of  law,  supported  by  approving 
public  sentiment.  But  let  the  plan  be  what  it  may,  the  taxing 
power  must  be  placed  somewhere,  either  in  a  county  court  or  by 
extension  of  the  taxing  authority  of  existing  corporations  beyond 
present  limits,  or  to  authorize  private  corporations  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  sewers  in  unincorporated  districts. 
In  any  event  rules  and  ordinances  of  the  city  interested  should 
apply  over  such  sewered  districts.  This  would  involve  compul- 
sory house-connections  and  proper  maintenance  in  good  working 
condition  of  such  connections  between  house  and  public  sewer. 
A  scheme  of  this  kind  would  facilitate  the  enlargement  of  incor- 
porated towns,  and  one,  and  possibly  the  most  important,  step 
towards  extension  would  have  been  taken.  The  financial  ques- 
tion of  reimbursing  a  suburban  district  or  private  sewer  company 
at  an  agreed  valuation  is  easily  done,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Memphis  when  it  projected  its  general  system  by  purchasing  the 
four  and  a  half  miles  owned  by  private  companies  before  it  built 
its  present  sewers. 


Cold  Batbing:  During:  INLenstruatioti. 

Cold  bathing  during  menstruation  is  a  beneficial  measure, 
provided  women  become  accustomed  to  it  by  bathing  every  day 
for  eight  days  before.  Hehzel  holds  that  cold  salt-water  baths 
facilitate  the  menstrual  flow,  increase  the  duration  of  genital  life, 
and  increase  fecundity. — Dr.  Depasse,  Lancet  Clinic. 
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H>s:ieiiic  Precepts  and  liow  an  epidemic  was 
stamped  out.' 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  PROFESSOR  FRANK  H.  HAMILTON. 


HE  late  distinguished  surgeon,  Frank  H.  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  is  credited  with  the  formulation  of  the  follow- 
ing decalogue  : 

(i)  The  best  thing  for  the  insides  of  a  man  is 
the  outside  of  a  horse. 

(2)  Blessed  is  he  who  invented  sleep  ;  but  thrice  blessed  the 
man  who  will  invent  a  cure  for  thinking. 

(3)  Light  gives  a  bronzed  or  tan  color  to  the  skin  ;  but  where 
it  uproots  the  lily  it  plants  the  rose. 

(4)  The  lives  of  most  men  are  in  their  own  hands,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  just  verdict  after  death  would  be — -felo  de  se. 

(5)  Health  must  be  earned, — it  can  seldom  be  bought. 

(6)  A  change  of  air  is  less  valuable  than  a  change  of  scene. 
The  air  is  changed  every  time  the  wind  is  changed. 

(7)  Mould  and  decaying  vegetables  in  a  cellar  weave  shrouds 
for  the  upper  chambers. 

(8)  Dirt,  debauchery,  disease,  and  death  are  successive  links 
in  the  same  chain. 

(9)  Calisthenics  may  be  very  genteel,  and  romping  very  un- 
genteel,  but  one  is  the  shadow,  the  other  the  substance,  of  health- 
ful exercise. 

(10)  Girls  need  health  as  much — nay,  more  than  boys. 
They  can  only  obtain  it  as  boys  do,  by  running,  tumbling, — by  all 
sorts  of  innocent  vagrancy.  At  least  once  a  day  girls  should 
have  their  halters  taken  off,  the  bars  let  down,  and  be  turned 
loose  like  young  colts. 

In  the  summer  of  1866  there  was  an  outbreak  of  cholera  at 
the  workhouse  on  Blackwell's  Island.  A  full  account  of  it  is 
published,  describing  the  conditions  which  led  to  it  and  how  it 
was  stamped  out,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract, — perti- 
nently applicable  to  recurring  conditions  in  that  and  other  insti- 
tutions subject  to  the  same  kind  of  management : 

The  first  case  recognized  was  on  July  22.    Three  or  four 

•  From  the  Sanitarian. 
43 
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weeks  before  there  was  an  epidemic  of  diarrhoea  among  the  in- 
mates. The  weather  was  exceedingly  hot,  and  it  so  continued 
during  the  two  weeks  following.  Many  of  the  cells  were  over- 
crowded, four  persons  in  some  cases  occupying  one  cell  i6  by  8 
feet.  Open  buckets  were  used  at  night  for  the  excreta,  and  these 
remained  in  the  cells  until  morning.  During  the  day  most  of  the 
women  remained  within  the  building,  sitting  in  the  sewing  room 
without  employment,  while  large  numbers  were  crowded  into  a 
single  room  making  hoop-skirts.  A  few  only  were  employed  in 
scrubbing,  washing,  etc.  The  men  were  occupied  out  of  doors. 
The  water-closets  used  during  the  day  by  the  women  were  in  two 
empty  cells  on  the  third  floor  of  the  building,  in  each  of  which 
were  two  or  three  tubs  of  the  size  of  half-barrels,  placed  under 
properly  constructed  seats.  These  tubs  were  emptied  at  night 
into  the  river,  filled  with  water  and  left  out  twenty-four  hours, 
other  tubs  taking  their  places  during  the  next  day.  Most  of  the 
day  these  closets  were  thronged  with  women,  part  of  whom  came 
of  necessity,  but  many  came  merely  to  avoid  work,  and  to  meet 
and  converse  with  their  companions.  The  soiled  clothes  and 
bedding  were  put  in  water  over  night,  sometimes  piled  up  with- 
out water,  and  subsequently  washed  in  hot  water.  Mush  and 
molasses  constituted  the  evening  meal,  and  there  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  vegetables.  The  bread  was  sour.  During  the 
month  of  July  the  water-pipes  conveying  the  Croton  water  under 
the  Bast  River  to  the  island  were  more  than  once  broken,  which 
in  some  degree  interfered  with  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
island  and  the  buildings.  Such  were  the  conditions  in  brief, 
when  on  "July  26,  at  midnight,  the  Asiatic  cholera  broke  out 
with  great  violence  in  the  workhouse."  Sixteen  cases  occurred 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  The  number  of  new  cases  rose 
and  fell  from  this  date  until  August  2,  on  which  day  there  were 
reported  thirty-three  new  cases,  making  in  all  up  to  this  date  127 
cases.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  there  were  in  the  building 
649  prisoners.  Professor  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  at  the  time  one  of 
the  visiting  surgeons  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  was  chaiiman  of  the 
Committee  of  Inspection  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Charity  Hospital, 
including  the  workhouse,  almshouse,  and  penitentiary.  It  had 
been  his  custom  to  make  only  occasional  visits  to  the  workhouse, 
and  no  report  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  building  was  made 
to  him  until  August  2,  on  which  day,  as  already  stated,  thirty- 
three  new  cases  occurred.    Then,  as  now  (as  may  be  inferred 
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from  recent  action  in  allowing  experimentation  with  nostrums  on 
the  patients  without  consulting  the  Medical  Board),  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities  conceived  themselves  to  be  abundantly 
competent  to  direct  everything  appertaining  to  the  material  well- 
fare  and  use  of  those  committed  to  their  charge,  without  ccns^ult- 
ing  the  Medical  Board.  Nevertheless,  Professor  Hamilton  took 
it  upon  himself  to  go  outside  of  his  sphere  (as  conceived  by  the 
commissioners)  of  merely  attending  the  sick,  and  made  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  building  and  its  inmates.  The  findings  were  as 
above  described.  He  asked  permission  of  the  board  to  introduce 
at  once  certain  sanitary  improvements.  Observing  apparent  hesi- 
tation to  accept  his  suggestion,  "  perhaps  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense," the  urgency  of  the  case  was  pressed  upon  them,  with 
assurance  that  if  full  authority  were  given  him  in  the  matter  the 
epidemic  would  be  arrested  in  three  days.  This  was  said  de- 
liberately and  without  fear  of  a  failure,  because  the  special  causes 
of  the  epidemic  were  apparent  to  me,  as  they  would  have  been  to 
any  other  educated  physician,  and  the  remedies  were  within  reach. 

Before  the  close  of  the  day  authority  was  given  to  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton to  make  such  changes  in  the  management  of  the  various 
institutions  upon  the  island  as  he  saw  fit.  His  orders  were 
issued  and  began  to  take  eflfect  on  August  3,  but  they  were  not  in 
full  operation  until  the  4th.  On  August  7  there  was  but  one  new 
case,  "  and  the  epidemic  was  virtually  at  an  end." 

THE  CHANGES  INSTITUTED. 

(1)  The  women  were  distributed  and  made  to  occupy,  as  far 
as  possible,  separate  cells. 

(2)  No  buckets  were  allowed  in  the  cells  for  excreta,  and 
neither  the  doors  of  the  cells  nor  the  outer  doors  of  the  work- 
house were  locked  at  night.  Those  having  occasion  to  rise  in 
the  night  were  required  to  go  to  the  river-side  closets,  to  tubs 
placed  outside  of  the  building,  or  to  the  hospital. 

(3)  During  the  day  none  of  the  unemployed  women  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  hospital  ;  the  hoop  skirt  shop  was 
closed  and  the  women  employed  on  this  contract  -were  sent  into 
the  grounds  and  allowed  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  the  building  or  of 
the  trees  from  4  to  8  o'clock  p.m. 

(4)  The  cells  heretofore  used  as  water  closets  were  cleansed 
and  closed,  all  the  men  and  women  being  required  during  the 
day  to  resort  to  the  river-side  closets. 
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(5)  All  clothes  and  bedding  used  by  hospital  patients  were 
ordered  to  be  removed  promptly,  and  to  be  placed  in  large  vats 
containing  boiling-hot  water,  and  not  to  be  washed  until  they 
had  been  in  the  water  several  hours. 

Through  some  inadvertence,  the  orders  given  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  laundry  were  not  literally  carried  out  for  several 
days.  The  clothing,  instead  of  at  once  being  placed  in  boiling 
water,  was  submerged  in  cold  water  for  a  few  hours,  often  over 
night,  and  then  treated  with  hot  water.  The  result  of  this  omis- 
sion was,  that  of  thirty-four  women  employed  in  the  laundry, 
twelve  died, — 35  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

(6)  At  breakfast,  coffee  was  substituted  for  rye-cofifee  ;  pota- 
toes were  added  to  the  meat  dinner  ;  rice  and  tea  were  substituted 
for  mush  and  molasses  for  supper.  The  resumption  of  the  mush 
and  molasses  at  the  penitentiary,  a  few  weeks  later,  considerably 
increased  the  amount  of  diarrhoea. 

(7)  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  being  developed  during 
the  night,  and  most  of  the  inmates,  both  men  and  women,  being 
accustomed  to  the  free  use  of  stimulants,  a  "night-cap"  was 
ordered  for  each  person,  composed  as  follows :  Whiskey,  one 
fluidounce  ;  tincture  of  capsicum,  fifteen  minims ;  water,  three 
fluidounces.  M. — For  those  who  had  already  some  diarrhoea, 
tincture  of  opium,  fifteen  minims,  was  added. 

(8)  Stoves  were  placed  in  the  rooms  occupied  as  hospitals, 
and  fires  were  kept  in  them  constantly  to  improve  the  ventilation, 
the  windows  being  kept  constantly  open. 

(9)  Disinfectants  were  employed  freely  everywhere  they 
might  prove  useful.  But  cleanliness  being  enforced,  there  was 
very  little  of  these  agents  used. 

Quite  a  number  of  cases  were  noted  where  choleraic  symp- 
toms rapidly  supervened  upon  a  debauch,  or  the  free  use  of  alco- 
hol under  the  impression  that  it  exercised  a  prophylactic  influence. 
Several  of  these  were  less  than  ordinarily  exposed  to  recognized 
sources  of  infection.  Of  the  nurses  who  were  seized,  a  debauch 
had  very  uniformly  preceded  the  attack.  One  nurse — who  was 
very  faithful  in  the  performance  of  her  duties — experienced  chol- 
eraic symptoms  on  three  diflferent  occasions,  after  having  each 
time  too  freely  taken  whiskey  to  support  her  strength. 
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A  Plea  for  Higflier  Education  in  II>-sfiene. 

SAD  case  has  recently  come  to  light  where  a  bright 
young  man  of  22  years  has  had  his  whole  life  blighted 
by  contracting  tuberculosis  from  a  room- mate  while 
attending  one  of  the  universities  in  Ohio.  This 
room-mate  had  a  marked  case  of  consumption,  even 
during  the  time  the  young  man  made  a  bedfellow  of  him,  and  is 
now  in  one  of  the  Southern  States  not  expecting  to  live. 

The  young  man  had  won  a  fellowship,  and  had  been  given 
congenial  work  in  his  Alma  Mater.  He  caught  a  slight  cold,  as 
he  thought.  There  was  cough  and  afternoon  fever,  failing  appe- 
tite and  losing  weight,  and  then  the  verdict — consumption— and 
the  advice  to  throw  up  everything  and  in  the  table-lands  of  the 
far  West  seek  for  an  out-door  occupation  and  health. 

Questioned  as  to  his  knowledge  of  his  room-mate's  condition 
during  their  association,  he  said  they  often  talked  of  the  fact  of 
his  (the  room-mate)  having  consumption,  and  he  had  advised 
him  to  get  a  broncho  and  be  a  cow-boy,  little  dreaming  that  he 
would  soon  be  in  a  similar  condition. 

No  precautions  were  taken  by  the  room-mate  to  disinfect  the 
sputa.  Apparently  neither  of  them  realized  that  there  was  any 
danger  in  being  so  closely  associated,  and  none  of  the  cotirses  of 
study  at  the  university  gave  opportunity  of  acqtiiring  such  knowl- 
edge. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  most  useful  of  all  information — 
how  to  obtain  and  maintain  a  healthy  body — should  not  be  im- 
parted to  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  leaving  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  first  duty  of  a  State  is  to  protect  the  health  and  lives  of 
its  citizens.  This  can  be  done  only  by  teaching  the  individual 
how  to  protect  himself.  The  State  makes  education  free  in  order 
to  protect  and  perpetuate  its  institutions,  but  is  it  not  equally 
interested  in  keeping  alive,  for  the  longest  possible  time,  those 
whom  it  has  educated  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  State  (Ohio)  provides  that  "  the  nature  of 
alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  their  effects  on  the  human 
system  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
shall  be  included  in  the  branches  to  be  regularly  taught  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  State  and  in  all  educational  institutions 
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supported  wholly  in  part  by  money  received  from  the  State,"  but 
this  is  a  temperance  measure,  and  strikes  at  one  only  of  the  many 
avoidable  causes  of  disease. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  hygiene  is  not  usually  taught  at  all  in 
the  high  schools  or  in  colleges  or  universities.  The  subject  is 
considered  "  food  for  babes,"  and  the  young  children  have  their 
heads  stuflfed  full  of  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  concerning  the 
pathological  eflFects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

Incalculable  good  would  follow  the  proper  instruction  of 
hygiene  in  all  the  higher  schools  of  education,  and  the  strongest 
possible  plea  should  be  made  by  all  who  are  interested  in  true 
education  for  the  appointment  of  a  professor  of  hygiene  in  every 
college  and  university  in  the  land. — Ohio  Sanitary  Bulletin. 


Pure  A.ir  in  tbe  Gymnasium. 


HE  ideal  gymnasium  and  the  gymnasium  most  used  by 
the  ideal  ancient  athletes  is  the  out-door  gymnasium. 
There  only  can  we  expect  an  unlimited  supply  of 
fresh  air  and  the  full  benefit  of  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays.  The  shortcomings  of  an  out- door  gymnasium 
in  our  climate  are  great  variations  in  the  temperature,  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  seasons,  the  possibilities  of  rain,  snow,  etc. 
These  disadvantages  we  may  overcome  almost  entirely  in  an  in- 
door gymnasium,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
struct one  with  perfectly  pure  air. 

Even  if  it  is  pure  at  the  beginning  of  the  gymnasium  hour, 
shortly  after  the  least  and  slightest  gymnastic  exercises  the  dust 
will  rise  from  floor  and  corners,  and  the  artificial  lighting  and 
heating,  the  respiration  and  perspiration,  etc.,  will  alter  the  con- 
stituents of  the  air  in  the  hall.  No  artificial  ventilating,  though 
ever  so  ingenious,  is  capable  of  doing  away  with  these  evils. 
We  know  it  is  unwholesome  to  exercise  in  rooms  with  impure  air. 
The  lungs  are  called  upon  to  do  forced  work,  to  expand  in  all 
their  parts,  otherwise  indolent,  to  sustain  the  aeration  of  the  quick 
pulsing  and  rapidly  disoxigenized  blood-current.  In  consequence 
there  are  all  the  more  chances  for  microbes  and  other  irritating 
substances  to  do  harm  directly  or  to  settle  in  corners  and  other 
unoccupied  spaces. 

Out  door  gymnastics  here  in  most  parts  of  the  country  is  out 
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of  the  question,  except  during  a  comparatively  short  period  of  the 
year  and  when  atmospheric  influences  do  not  otherwise  interfere. 
Only  such  vigorous  work  as  foot-ball,  etc.,  can  be  performed  in 
the  open  air  during  the  rough  seasons. 

We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  turn  to  our  in-door  gymnasium, 
and  it  becomes  one  of  our  fundamental  tasks  to  create  a  substitute 
for  the  open  field  at  least  as  far  as  the  purity  of  the  air  is  con- 
cerned. 

One  can  see  all  kinds  of  gymnasiums,  from  the  luxurious 
palace-like  structure  to  the  little  garret  or  the  basement  of  an 
opera-house  in  the  city  and  to  the  barn  in  the  country. 

It  is  not  always  the  most  comfortable  places  that  are  the 
most  frequented,  or  breed  the  best  athletic  material.  Years  ago, 
when  the  German  fugitives  of  1848  introduced  the  first  sys- 
tematic training,  their  ways  and  aims  were  generally  misunder- 
stood and  regarded  with  suspicion.  Often  they  were  compelled 
to  defend  their  primitive  gymnastic  sanctums  with  their  dear 
life.  Their  means  and  their  influence  were  very  limited  ;  what 
wonder,  if  they  felt  happy  to  get  along  with  any  empty  place  that 
they  could  find,  no  matter  whether  there  were  ventilators  and 
heating  apparatus  or  not,  not  to  speak  at  all  of  our  recent  modern 
improvements.  Nevertheless,  we  must  admit  that  there  never 
was  and  never  will  be  a  more  enthusiastic  class  of  gymnasts. 
Times  have  changed  indeed. 

Physical  training  is  an  established  factor  ;  moreover,  it  is 
beginning  to  be  fashionable.  The  little  German  societies  of  early 
years  have  grown,  and  some  of  them  are  to-day  immense  institu- 
tions. With  the  growth  of  the  societies  and  with  the  spread  of 
the  cause  over  the  whole  country,  the  improvements  must  keep 
pace.  Classes  of  50  to  150,  which  we  to-day  can  often  see,  need 
larger  accommodations  than  a  couple  of  the  early  enthusiasts 
would  have  required  formerly.  We  now  lay  especial  stress  upon 
physical  education  of  tender  childhood,  of  the  young  ladies,  and 
even  of  the  mothers. 

It  thus  becomes  a  most  important  duty  to  provide  for  ample 
room,  for  the  most'perfect  salubrity  of  the  air  (ventilation),  for  a 
nearly  uniform,  wholesome  temperature, — if  gymnasium  work  is 
expected  to  do  good.  In  short,  we  must  imitate  the  out-door 
gymnasium  and  at  the  same  time  seek  to  avoid  the  latter's  short- 
comings. 

The*question  of  the  air  is  with  us  most  important.    In  the 
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first  place  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  fresh  air,  for  the  highest 
possible  number  of  windows,  easily  to  be  opened  and  closed,  for 
ventilators  and  surface  rooms  (not  basement  accommodation 
only),  and  for  the  most  ample  admission  of  sunlight  (not  ob- 
structed by  high  buildings  or  walls). 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  keep 
this  air  as  pure  as  possible  and  to  avoid  the  raising  of  dust.  This 
can  be  accomplished  through  strict  ordtr  in  regard  to  gjmnasium 
foot-wear,  through  frequent  cleaning  and  sprinkling  of  the  cocoa- 
matting,  through  regular  washing  of  gymnasium  floor  and  ap- 
paratus, and  through  the  smoothest  finishing  of  the  walls,  lo 
prevent  the  adhesion  of  dust  and  microbes. 

In  the  third  place,  we  must  provide  for  a  frequent  change  of 
the  hall-air,  diiri7ig,  gymnasium  hours  as  well  (avoiding  draught) 
as  in  the  intervals.  The  rays  of  the  sun  should  only  be  interfered 
with  where  they  would  annoy  the  pupils.  We  insist  that  too 
much  cleanliness  cannot  be  practised  inside  gymnasiums  ;  that 
impure,  dust-filled  air  will  harm  all  the  respiratory  organs  and 
the  vitality  of  the  pupils  not  less  than  that  of  the  teacher.  A 
spacious  building  with  plenty  of  doors  and  windows,  a  smooth 
wall,  a  hard  wood  floor,  a  moist  mat,  and — last,  but  surely  not 
least — a  conscientious  janitor  and  an  energetic  instructor  will 
keep  the  air  in  the  gymnasium  as  nearly  equal  to  the  air  out  of 
doors  as  is  possible.  And  only  with  these  conditions,  never 
otherwise,  do  we  pronounce  gymnastic  work  beneficial. — Mind 
and  Body. 


Hygienic  Principles  in  tlie  Prevention  of  Ear- 
Diseases.' 


BY  PERCY  H.  FRIDENBERG,  M.D., 
New  York, 

Assistant  Surgeon,  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 


HE  prevalence  of  acute  and  chronic  naso  pharyngeal 
afiections  under  local  climatic  conditions  of  rapidly- 
varying  temperature  and  humidity,  the  frequency  and 
danger  of  complicating  diseases  of  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing, and  the  common  neglect  of  hygienic  measures,  which  are, 
for  the  greater  part,  simple  and  effective,  offer  sufficient  reason 


1  From  the  Medical  News. 
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for  my  submitting  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.  Under  normal 
conditions  of  health,  the  organism  may  give  shelter  to  many 
microbes,  some  of  them  pathogenic  in  nature.  The  latter  are 
held  in  check  by  the  vital  antisepsis  of  the  blood,  the  energy  of 
the  cell,  and  the  power  of  resorption  and  metabolism  of  the 
organs.  A  further  defence  is  afforded  by  the  impermeability  to 
germs  of  the  normal  epithelium,  and  by  the  antagonism  existing 
between  different  species  of  micro-organisms  or  their  respective 
physiological  products. 

The  commonest  path  of  aural  infection  is  from  the  naso- 
pharynx through  the  Eustachian  tube.  Under  normal  conditions 
the  reflex  action  of  swallowing  causes  the  renewal  of  air  in  the 
tympanic  cavity.  If  this  automatic  ventilation  be  disturbed,  the 
consequences  soon  become  unpleasantly  apparent  in  a  diminution 
of  hearing.  The  physiological  ventilation  may  become  a  source 
of  danger,  to  which  are  added  other  and  more  violent  reflex 
movements,  such  as  coughing,  sneezing,  or  vomiting.  These 
reflexes  overcome  the  muscular  bar  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and 
cause  a  sudden  rise  of  air-pressure,  which,  though  but  momentary, 
is  strong  enough  to  force  into  the  middle  ear  some  material  from 
the  naso-pharynx,  as  mucus  and  any  micro  organisms  that  may  be 
present.  As  evidence  of  this,  the  frequency  of  middle-ear  com- 
plications in  epidemics  of  acute  and  subacute  naso-pharyngeal 
affections  may  be  cited  ;  but  without  any  mechanical  assistance, 
pathogenic  organisms  may  traverse  the  tube  and  produce  the 
tympanic  complications  not  unfrequently  observed  in  pneumonia, 
typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  infectious  diseases. 

Less  frequently,  but  no  less  certainly,  the  blood  carries  the 
agent  of  infection  to  the  affected  organ  of  hearing,  or  inflamma- 
tory products  may  be  transported  and  become  lodged  in  the  ter- 
minal blood-vessels  of  the  middle  ear,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  in  septic  endocarditis  and  in  pyaemic  conditions.  Finally, 
we  must  not  forget  that  a  possible,  although  rare,  mode  of  infec- 
tion is  offered  by  the  presence  normally,  as  observed  by  Zaufal, 
of  pathogenic  germs  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  which  may,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  become  virulently  active.  Besides  these 
internal  paths,  the  ear  may  become  affected  from  without,  as  it 
most  frequently  is  in  disease  of  the  external  ear,  and  as  com- 
plications of  deeper  parts.  Injuries  and  inflammatory  processes 
of  the  auricle  and  the  meatus  may  affect  only  the  external  ear  and 
the  adjacent  structures,  or  may  cause  general  infection  ;  again. 
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the  inflammatory  process  often  extends  to  the  barrier  between 
the  external  ear  and  the  middle  ear,  with  destruction  of  the  drum 
membrane  and  rapid  development  of  middle-ear  inflammation. 
Even  without  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  the  path- 
ogenic process  may  penetrate,  by  means  of  blood  and  lymph- 
channels,  to  the  deeper  structures. 

A  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  aural  infection  should  guide 
us  in  our  therapeutic  and  prophylactic  measures.  First  and  fore- 
most is  the  importance  of  a  proper  hygiene  of  the  naso-pharynx, 
in  health  as  well  as  in  disease.  The  care  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx  is  so  habitual  and  its  importance  so  obvious  that  it 
might  seem  superfluous  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  teeth  clean  and  the  recesses  of  the  mouth  and  throat  free 
from  all  foreign  matter.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case. 
These  manipulations  are  frequently  neglected  through  ignorance, 
or  they  are  performed  at  irregular  intervals  and  in  an  incorrect 
and  inefficient  manner.  A  perfunctory  brushing  of  the  teeth  on 
rising  in  the  morning,  and  so-called  gargling  with  a  few  drops  of 
a  mouth-wash  are  considered  by  many  sufficient  for  the  subse- 
quent twenty-four  hours,  and  the  products  of  fermentation  and 
decay,  with  the  micro-organisms,  are  left  undisturbed  for  a  whole 
day.  Besides  this,  the  conditions  for  decomposition  are  made 
more  favorable  by  the  conditions  of  the  mouth  and  naso-pharynx 
during  sleep.  The  rational  deduction  is  that  the  most  careful 
cleansing  of  teeth  should  take  place  at  night  and  again  on  rising, 
for  in  spite  of  all  such  measures,  the  buccal  cavity  will  be  found 
full  of  micro  organisms  in  the  morning,  and  perhaps  a  less  careful 
toilet  of  the  mouth  should  follow  each  meal.  If  these  simple, 
hygienic  measures  were  systematically  and  energetically  applied, 
especially  in  childhood,  we  might  hope  for  fewer  complaints  of 
foul  breath,  weak  stomach,  or  decayed  teeth  ;  not  only  this,  but 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  would  become 
toned  and  strengthened  against  many  infectious  diseases.  The 
most  important  prophylaxis  in  any  epidemic  is  the  care  of  the 
buccal  cavity.  Lavage  of  the  throat  is  so  carelessly  done  as  to 
be  in  most  cases  practically  useless.  The  fluid  at  most  rinses  the 
mouth,  and  does  not  reach  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  the  tonsils, 
etc.  Besides  this,  the  method  is  a  false  one  and  its  results  a 
failure.  Tough  mucus  cannot  be  removed  in  this  way,  even  if 
the  fluid  did  reach  the  deeper  parts.  A  more  rational  procedure 
is  the  pharyngeal  douche.    A  small  amount,  not  a  mouthful,  of 
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fresh,  cold  water  should  be  used.  The  chin  is  now  raised  and 
the  fluid  allowed  to  run  slowly  back  by  its  gravity  without  any 
attempt  at  gargling.  When  the  fluid  reaches  the  lowest  part  of 
the  pharynx  it  causes  a  sudden,  brisk,  reflex  contraction  of  the 
pharyngeal  muscles,  which,  assisted  by  a  forward  inclination  of 
the  head,  is  amply  sufficient  to  empty  the  contents  of  the  mouth. 
This  simple  process  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times.  By 
this  method  the  lower  portions  of  the  throat  are  reached,  and, 
above  all,  the  energetic,  spasmodic,  muscular  action  effectually 
dislodges  all  tough  adherent  mucus.  Where  there  is  a  tendency 
to  catarrh  or  sore  throat,  antiseptic  solutions  may  with  advantage 
be  substituted  for  pure  water.  In  addition  to  these  local  meas- 
ures, we  must  consider  the  value  of  regular  exercise,  fresh  air, 
cold  baths,  pulmonary  hygiene,  and  breathing  exercises. 

However  we  may  be  disposed  to  neglect  these  procedures  in 
health,  the  presence  of  local  or  general  disease  increases  our 
responsibility  and  the  necessity  of  rational  hygienic  measures. 
Nasal  or  pharyngeal  catarrh,  whether  idiopathic  or  symptomatic 
of  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  is  frequently  complicated  by  acute 
middle  ear  affections  The  disease  brings  with  it  the  necessity 
of  freeing  the  nasal  cavity  at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  simple 
blowing  of  the  nose,  if  violently  or  carelessly  done,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  may  be  a  source  of  danger.  It  should  be  done  as  seldom 
as  possible,  as  violent  blowing  only  adds  to  the  existing  irritation 
and  congestion.  If  this  is  not  suflBcient,  the  mucus  must  be 
made  less  consistent  and  removed  by  an  alkaline  douche.  Both 
nostrils  should  never  be  closed  at  once,  and  no  hair-pin  or  similar 
utensil  should  be  used.  Therapeutic  measures,  which  occasion 
a  local  rise  of  air-pressure,  such  as  Politzerization  or  the  use  of 
the  Eustachian  catheter,  are  distinctly  contra-indicated  during 
the  acute  stage  of  such  affections,  especially  if  there  is  complaint 
of  pain  in  the  ear.  The  pain  often  indicates  that  there  is  already 
a  congestion  or  inflammation  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  these 
procedures  may  drive  the  infecting  matter  into  the  recesses  of  the 
mastoid  with  the  most  serious  results.  We  must  be  on  our  guard 
in  the  case  of  infants  and  little  children,  and  consider  at  all  times 
the  possibility  of  ear  complications  when  restless  sleep,  peevish- 
ness, and  crying  might  suggest  intestinal  parasites,  colic,  teething, 
or  what  not.  Frequently  a  discharge  from  the  ear  is  our  first 
intimation  of  the  real  state  of  aff"airs.  In  such  cases,  as  in  the 
case  of  apathetic  or  comatose  patients,  in  typhoid,  pneumonia, 
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meningitis,  and  similar  diseases,  the  ear  drum  should  be  fre- 
quently inspected.  In  chronic  aflfections  of  the  naso-pharynx, 
aural  complications  are  so  frequent  as  to  be  the  rule.  Chronic 
hypertrophic  catarrh,  with  adenoid  vegetation  in  the  pharyngeal 
vault,  is  notable  in  this  respect.  Digital  exploration  is  usually 
the  simplest  and  most  effectual  diagnostic  method,  as  posterior 
rhinoscopy  may  be  impracticable  with  unruly  or  frightened  chil- 
dren. The  local  action  of  adenoid  hypertrophies  may  cause  a 
direct  aflFection  of  the  Eustachian  tube  by  occlusion  of  the 
pharyngeal  ostium  and  consequent  retraction  of  the  drum  by 
rarefaction  of  air  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  or  their  presence  may 
cause  repeated  attacks  of  catarrh,  which  sooner  or  later  extend 
to  the  middle  ear.  The  breathing  is  aflFected  markedly,  and 
hearing  not  infrequently  diminished.  Although  forced  to  operate 
in  most  cases,  much  may  be  done  in  mild  forms  by  insistent  local 
treatment.  Direct  application  to  the  nasal  passages  of  weak 
nitrate  of  silver  solutions,  or  of  iodine-glycerin,  5  to  10  per  cent., 
act  well  in  almost  all  cases  when  used  at  an  early  stage.  The 
reaction  may  be  severe,  however,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  apply  the  solution  to  one  passage  only  in  each  sitting. 
The  cotton  pledget  should  be  tightly  wound  on  an  angular  carrier 
or  forceps,  and  there  should  not  be  enough  fluid  to  allow  any 
dripping  into  the  pharynx.  Two  or  three  days  should  elapse 
between  each  application.  The  nasal  douche  is  decidedly  inap- 
plicable here,  as  in  all  cases  of  naso-pharyngeal  obstruction  fluid 
easily  enters  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  may  be  aspirated  into  the 
middle  ear.  Massage  of  the  nasal  mucous  membranes  has  been 
advocated  and  good  results  claimed  for  it  by  several  authors 

The  use  of  a  nasal  douche  should  be  governed  by  a  few 
simple  but  stringent  rules  if  it  is  to  remain  a  beneficial  measure 
and  not  become  a  source  of  danger.  The  bulb  of  the  fountain 
syringe,  if  this  is  used,  should  be  directed  horizontally  backward, 
not  upward,  the  bag  hung  not  more  than  one  foot  above  the  nasal 
passage.  The  head  should  be  inclined  forward  slightly,  with  the 
mouth  open,  and  the  douche  fluid  slightly  warmed.  The  nasal 
douche-cup  or  spoon  is  even  better  than  a  fountain  syringe,  or 
the  fluid  may  simply  be  snufied  up  from  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  necessity  of  removing  hypertrophic  tonsils  is  self-evident 
as  a  prophylactic  measure  against  ear-disease.  Similarly,  con- 
genital fissure  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  should  be  treated. 

A  consideration  of  all  the  possible  causes  of  aural  affections 
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brings  us  finally  to  the  communication  from  without  through  the 
external  auditory  meatus.  Inflammation  of  the  auricle  or  meatus 
may  be  propagated  directly  by  extension  or  by  transportation  in 
blood-  or  lymph  channels.  The  custom  of  piercing  the  lobule 
for  wearing  of  ear-rings  has  been  responsible  for  many  cases  of 
this  nature.  A  greater  menace  lies  in  the  careless  or  incorrect 
cleaning  of  the  meatus.  The  majority  of  instruments  used  for 
this  purpose — ear-spoons  of  metal,  rubber,  ivory,  or  bone — are  of 
doubtful  utility,  or  absolutely  dangerous.  Small  sponges  on 
holders  are  a  source  of  infection  rather  than  of  asepsis  or  cleans- 
ing. The  ear- spoons,  especially  those  of  metal,  easily  cause 
abrasions  of  the  epithelium  and  small  erosions,  which  may  become 
infected  and  result  in  furuncles  or  phlegmonous  inflammation. 
The  use  of  an  ear-douche  is  but  little  better.  The  epithelium  is 
soaked  and  macerated,  and  when  dry  becomes  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion. Oil,  glycerin,  and  other  substances  of  a  similar  nature  are 
inappropriate,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  become  rancid. 
The  most  rational  method  of  cleaning,  which  is  perfectly  thor- 
ough, maybe  accoinplished  by  using  a  small  tuft  of  absorbent 
cotton,  not  a  large  pledget,  tightly  wound  about  a  blunt  and 
smooth  wooden  toothpick,  the  end  being  left  loose  and  fluffy. 
In  case  the  cerumen  is  hard,  the  cotton  may  be  lightly  dipped  in 
soap-water  or  moistened  with  a  drop  of  ether.  Another  source 
of  serious  inflammation  of  the  ear  is  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies 
in  the  external  meatus,  and  more  particularly  unskilful  or  violent 
attempts  at  their  removal.  Instruments  are  never  to  be  used  in 
these  cases,  especially  when  the  foreign  body  is  hard  or  brittle,  as 
they  invariably  fail  to  grasp,  and  push  the  offending  object  still 
deeper  into  the  ear.  Our  sovereign  remedy  here  consists  in 
syringing,  and  is  effectual  in  nearly  all  cases,  unless  the  foreign 
body  is  very  voluminous  or  has  entered  the  ear  with  great  force. 
Under  these  conditions  extraction  under  a  general  anaesthetic  may 
be  our  only  expedient.  Injuries  of  the  ear  not  infrequently  pro- 
duce a  rupture  of  the  drum,  whether  caused  by  a  blow  or  entrance 
of  a  foreign  body,  or  by  sudden  change  in  atmospheric  pressure. 
Here,  too,  the  original  lesion  may  be  less  dangerous  than  mis- 
guided therapeutic  efforts.  All  washing,  syringing,  or  instilla- 
tions are  contra-indicated,  at  least  directly  after  the  injury.  If  the 
rupture  can  be  seen,  a  loose  tampon  of  absorbent  cotton  is  all 
that  is  needed.  In  case  there  has  been  a  free  haemorrhage  and 
our  view  is  obstructed,  the  blood-clot  may  be  gently  wiped  away 
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with  cotton  on  a  holder.  The  patient  should  be  cautioned  to 
avoid  all  procedures  which  would  cause  a  rise  of  air-pressure  in 
the  tympanic  cavity,  and  especially  to  use  no  force  in  blowing 
the  nose.  The  use  of  syringes  is  unequivocally  condemned. 
Prompt  healing  will  generally  take  place  under  the  aseptic  blood- 
clot,  if  this  be  left  undisturbed.  Even  after  a  discharge  has  be- 
gun, much  more  can  be  accomplished  by  dry-cleansing,  by  mop- 
ping with  cotton  or  gauze,  than  by  flooding  the  passage  with 
fluid.  The  warning  against  syringing  must  be  especially  marked 
in  case  of  serous  discharge,  where  traumatic  communication  with 
the  cranial  cavity  may  reasonably  be  suspected. 

Another  source  of  danger,  although  of  a  less  serious  nature, 
is  the  common  tendency  to  alleviate  toothache  or  facial  neuralgia 
by  the  use  of  hot  oil,  pledgets  of  cotton  dipped  in  chloroform, 
oil  of  cloves,  or  other  counter-irritants  placed  in  the  auditory 
canal. 

In  health  we  need  also  guard  against  the  mechanical  injury 
of  the  heavy  surf  at  our  sea-side  baths.  Complaint  of  fulness 
and  pressure  in  the  ear  after  bathing,  with  diminution  in  hearing, 
is  usually  due  to  the  swelling  of  cerumen  by  the  action  of  the 
water.  The  symptoms  promptly  subside  when  the  wax  has  been 
syringed  out.  Even  in  case  of  an  old  perforation  of  the  drum, 
the  patient  need  not  be  deprived  of  the  hygienic  benefit  and 
pleasure  of  sea-bathing.  We  need  only  suggest  plugging  the 
meatus  with  cotton,  which  has  been  partly  dipped  in  oil.  If  we 
neglect  this,  the  entrance  of  sea-water  may  be  followed  by  an  acute 
empyema  of  the  mastoid,  or  by  the  relapse  of  an  old  discharge. 


Hyg^iene  in  the  Stable. 


GREAT  deal  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  about 
hygiene  and  proper  sanitary  surroundings  in  the  home  ; 
about  pure  food,  water,  and  milk  as  well  as  fresh  air. 

As  our  meat  and  milk,  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
comes  from  the  stable,  and  as  they  are  staple  and  im- 
portant objects  of  food,  it  is  important  that  the  environments  of 
the  animals  furnishing  these  articles  of  sustenance  be  as  clean 
and  free  from  disease-germs  as  possible. 

The  following  excellent  and  practical  article  on  stable  hy- 
giene will  be  found  helpful  to  all  who  are  seeking  to  have  in 
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their  homes  and  to  furnish  to  their  patrons  the  best  and  healthiest 
of  all  that  is  good.    It  applies  equally  to  the  hen-house  : 

Hygiene,  which  is  defined  to  be  that  branch  of  medicine  of 
which  the  object  is  the  preservation  of  health,  under  the  latest 
discoveries  of  science  has  come  to  be  almost  entirely  embraced  in 
cleanliness.  At  least,  so  far  as  cow-stables  and  their  occupants 
are  concerned,  hygiene  means  cleanliness  and  cleanliness  means 
healthfulness.  The  first  step,  therefore,  towards  securing  health- 
ful stables  is  to  make  them  clean  ;  for,  although  uncleanliness 
will  not  of  itself  generate  any  noxious  diseases,  there  is  no  such 
disease  that  it  does  not  invite,  welcome,  nurture,  and  stimulate 
when  it  comes.  Filthy  or  unclean  stables  are  like  hot- beds  to  all 
stray  disease-germs,  stimulating  and  feeding  them  to  vigorous 
growth.  Foul  air  furnishes  as  ready  and  congenial  a  home  and 
breeding  place  for  disease-germs  as  filthy  soil,  and  from  being  so 
much  more  mobile  is  far  more  effective  in  the  spread  of  such 
germs.  Therefore,  the  air  in  the  stables  must  be  made  clean  as 
well  as  the  stables  themselves. 

Stable  floors,  in  order  to  be  made  clean  and  kept  clean,  must 
be  made  of  some  substance  that  is  approximately  impervious  to 
water,  so  that  they  may  be  washed  off  and  dried  out.  Stagnant 
water  in  the  soil  is  a  favorite  breeding  place  for  disease-geims  ; 
therefore  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  stable 
floors  from  dampness  and  moisture. 

Stalls,  partitions,  and  all  wood-work  about  stables  ought  to 
be  kept  sound  and  protected  by  frequent  washing  with  lime. 
Rotten  wood  is  another  prolific  seed-bed  of  disease.  Much  trou- 
ble and  expense  would  be  spared  if  care  were  taken  in  building 
stables  to  have  all  wooden  sills  laid  down  in  water-tight  cement, 
and  all  partitions  protected  with  heavy  coatings  of  tar,  paint,  or 
other  water-proofing. 

Disiyifect.- — Disease-germs  are  so  minute,  so  insidious,  so 
easily  transmitted,  so  ready  to  slip  into  corners  and  hide  away  in 
the  soil,  that  after  the  most  thorough  cleaning  up  with  soap  and 
water,  it  is  always  safest  to  thoroughly  disinfect  the  entire  stable 
in  order  to  destroy  every  taint  of  disease.  Among  disinfectants 
there  are  two  classes, — one  for  germs  that  live  and  are  transported 
in  the  air,  the  others  for  earth-breeding  germs. 

For  the  air-germs  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  fresh  air  and 
direct  sunlight. 

For  infected  floors  or  walls  many  substances  are  recom- 
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mended, — some  to  be  used  as  liquids,  some  as  vapors,  some  as 
powders.  Of  these,  only  the  liquids  are  to  be  recommended  ;  the 
others  are  too  troublesome  and  too  dangerous. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  always  that  all  germicides  are 
poisonous, — some  more,  some  less.  All  are,  therefore,  to  be  han- 
dled with  care. 

The  two  disinfectants  mostly  recommended  are — corrosive 
sublimate,  in  solution  of  i  part  to  1000  parts  of  water;  chloride 
of  lime,  one  pound  to  five  gallons  of  water. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  violent  poison,  and  is  but  little  if  any 
more  efifective  than  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  comparatively  in- 
nocuous.   For  this  reason  it  is  much  better  to  use  the  lime. 

It  is  best  applied  with  a  common  spraying  pump,  and  should 
be  showered  freely  over  every  part  of  the  ceiling,  walls,  stalls, 
and  floor  of  the  stable.  After  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  dry,  a 
good  coat  of  whitewash  should  be  applied  to  them,  the  white- 
wash being  made  up  with  the  chloride  of  lime  solution. 

Fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
health  as  cleanliness,  and  the  utmost  care  needs  to  be  taken  either 
in  making  or  mending  stables,  that  both  be  provided.  Plenty  of 
light,  good  ventilation,  and  perfect  cleanliness  are  the  three  essen- 
tials of  hygiene  in  the  stables. — Hunter  Nicholson,  in  Jersey 
Bulletiji. 


Xlie  Relation  of  Fruits  to  Healtli.' 

BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  R.  LAZENBY, 

Vice-President,  Horticultural  Section  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

N  discussing  the  relation  that  horticulture  bears  to 
health,  not  physical  health  alone,  but  intellectual 
and  spiritual  health,  have  been  considered.  In  like 
manner,  the  products  of  horticulture,  as  well  as  hor- 
ticulture as  a  vocation  or  recreation,  are  taken  into 
account.  First,  let  us  consider  the  effects  of  the  use  of  our 
common  garden  and  orchard  products  as  a  part  of  an  every  day 
diet. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  health  and  diet  that  is 
equally  foolish  and  hurtful ;  foolish  because   it  subserves  no 


1  Read  at  the  Bufialo  meeting,  August,  1896.  From  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 
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good  end,  aud  hurtful  because  it  tends  to  fortify  the  pernicious 
idea  that  our  bodies  are  in  such  wretched  condition  as  to  need 
constant  tinkering,  and  that  some  sort  of  self-medication  is  a 
positive  duty. 

lyike  malaria,  this  affection  is  everywhere.  How  shall  it  be 
treated  ?  In  the  place  of  this  wide-spread  delusion  there  should 
be  an  inbuilt  conviction  that  there  are  certain  articles  known  as 
foods,  in  the  choice  of  which  and  in  the  quantity  used  each  one 
has  daily  opportunity  to  exercise  the  virtues  of  common  sense 
and  moderation.    But  foods  are  not  medicines. 

A  medicine  is  something  which  is  taken  into  the  body  to 
produce  a  certain  specific  and  unusual  effect,  the  object  being  to 
counteract  some  injurious  tendency  or  abnormal  state.  If  taken 
when  not  needed,  its  effect  is  likely  to  be  directly  injurious.  In 
order  to  maintain  strength  and  vigor  and  repair  waste,  the  nor- 
mally healthy  body  craves  what  is  wholesome,  not  what  is  medici- 
nal. When  a  thing  has  real  medicinal  value  it  is  almost  certain 
to  be  unwholesome  as  a  general  article  of  diet.  There  is  an  old 
tradition,  — even  now  quite  generally  believed,  although  gradually 
fading  away, — that  anything  that  affords  us  simple  physical 
pleasure  is  dangerous,  if  not  absolutely  sinful. 

So  when  one  eats  freely  of  fruits,  he  does  not  feel  justified 
in  simply  saying  he  does  so  because  he  finds  them  agreeable ;  he 
likes  and  craves  them,  but  is  constrained  to  look  wise  and 
solemnly  observe  that  "fruits  are  very  healthy."  Some  even  go 
so  far  as  the  German  prince,  and  have  for  each  bodily  ailment  a 
different  variety  of  fruit.  The  prince  said,  "Whenever  I  meet 
with  any  misfortune  or  affliction,  and  am  disposed  to  give  way  to 
my  grief,  I  order  a  young  goose  nicely  roasted,  and  eat  as  much 
thereof  as  I  can  :  I  always  find  that  I  rise  from  the  table  far  less 
unhappy."  Let  us  banish  the  idea  of  making  a  drug-store  of 
our  fruit-gardens  and  orchards,  and  cease  looking  upon  the  family 
fruit-basket  as  a  sort  of  homoeopathic  pill-box  ! 

"Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst"  can  be  said  as 
truly  of  our  bodily  wants  as  of  our  spiritual  necessities  :  not 
blessed  because  they  shall  be  medicated,  but  because  "  they  shall 
be  filled," — filled  with  what  tastes  good,  with  what  gives  genuine 
and  lasting  pleasure. 

In  satisfying  our  hunger  for  fruit — fruit  that  is  well  matured, 
juicy,  and  fine  flavored — we  get,  perhaps,  the  highest  form  of 
palate  gratification  with  the  least  possible  digestive  effort. 

44 
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Our  ordinary  fruits  contain  the  following  substances  in 
greater  or  less  proportions  : 

(1)  A  large  percentage  of  water. 

(2)  Sugar,  in  the  form  of  grape  and  fruit  sugar. 

(3)  Free  organic  acids,  varying  slightly  according  to  the 
kind  of  fruit.  For  example,  the  predominating  acid  is  malic  in 
the  apple,  tartaric  in  the  grape,  citric  in  the  lemon. 

(4)  Protein  or  albuminoids,  substances  containing  nitrogen, 
which  resemble  the  white  of  eggs,  and  are  its  equivalent  in  food 
value. 

(5)  Pectose,  the  substance  which  gives  firmness  to  fruit,  and 
which  upon  boiling  yields  various  fruit  jellies. 

(6)  Cellulose  or  vegetable  fibre,  the  material  that  forms  the 
cell  walls,  and  which  is  found  in  all  parts  of  plants. 

(7)  A  very  small  percentage  of  ash  or  mineral  salts. 

The  substances  named  above  are,  with  the  exception  of 
cellulose,  essential  constituents  of  a  perfect  diet.  The  per- 
centages of  the  different  nutrients  are  so  small,  however,  that 
most  of  our  fruit  has  little  actual  food  value.  For  example,  the 
nutrients  contained  in  the  strawberry,  according  to  analyses  made 
at  the  Ohio  State  University,  are  as  follows : 

Carbohydrates 
Protein  .  .  . 
Fat  

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  minimum  daily  ration  of 
nutrients  for  a  man  of  average  weight,  performing  an  ordinary 
day's  work,  is  : 

Carbohydrates  500  gramraes,  or  17.6  ounces. 

Protein   118       "         "4.2  " 

Fat   36       "  "2.0  " 

A  simple  calculation  will  show  that  a  person  would  have  to 
consume  about  200  ounces,  or  13  pounds,  of  strawberries  daily  in 
order  to  obtain  the  proper  amount  of  carbohydrates  from  this 
source. 

In  order  to  secure  the  necessary  amount  of  protein  from  the 
same  source,  a  daily  consumption  of  1400  ounces,  or  88  pounds, 
of  strawberries  would  be  required. 

This  would  be  a  task  that  even  the  most  ardent  admirer  of 
this  fruit  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  attempt.  Take 


8.0  per  cent. 

.3  "  " 
.0  "  " 
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another  illustration  from  the  vegetable  rather  than  the  fruit- 
garden.    The  nutrients  contained  in  the  tomato  are  as  follows  : 


Applying  the  same  calculation  as  before  will  show  that  one 
would  have  to  eat  500  ounces,  or  31.2  pounds,  of  tomatoes  each 
day  for  the  requisite  fat ;  he  would  have  to  eat  525  ounces,  or  32.8 
pounds,  for  the  necessary  protein,  and  for  the  carbohydrates  it 
would  require  704.4  ounces,  or  about  44  pounds.  In  other  words, 
if  one  should  eat  44  pounds  of  tomatoes  every  day,  he  would  con- 
sume slightly  more  fat  and  protein  than  were  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  day's  supply,  and  just  about  the  right  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrates. 

This  demonstrates  that,  however  valuable  strawberries  and 
tomatoes  may  be  as  a  part  of  an  every- day  diet,  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  foods.  Their  actual  nutrient  value  is  exceedingly 
low.  In  order  to  support  life  and  maintain  strength,  strawberries 
and  tomatoes  must  be  eaten  in  connection  with  other  substances 
which  have  more  concentrated  nutrients.  Wherein  does  their 
dietetic  value  consist  ?  Let  us  briefly  consider.  The  qualities 
which  render  fruit  and  many  of  the  more  delicate  garden  vege- 
tables wholesome,  and  cause  us  to  have  a  natural  appetite  for  and 
hence  to  enjoy  them,  are  their  acid  juiciness  and  flavor.  The 
juice  is  mainly  water,  but  it  comes  to  us  in  a  grateful  and  refresh- 
ing form.  The  flavor  is  due  in  part  to  the  organic  acids  already 
mantioaed,  but  mainly  to  certain  volatile  oils  or  aromatic  ethers. 
It  is  to  these  latter  that  those  delicate  characteristic  flavors  of 
various  varieties  of  fruit  are  chiefly  due. 

Chemistry  and  physiology  have  taught  us  that,  when  these 
"  fruity  acids,"  oils,  and  ethers  are  taken  into  the  body,  they 
uadergo  oxidation,  which  process  tends  to  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  blood,  or  at  least  to  modify  our  temperature  sensations, 
and  thus  correct  or  allay  any  slight  feverishness  that  may  exist. 
They  also  tend  to  keep  the  organs  of  secretion,  the  liver,  kidneys, 
etc.,  in  a  healthy  condition.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  saying 
that  fruits  are  "  cooling,  aperient,  and  grateful."  In  our  climate, 
subject  as  we  are  to  rapid  changes  and  extremes  of  temperature, 
passing  abruptly,  as  we  often  do,  from  an  arctic  winter  to  a  tropical 
summer,  the  physical  system  is  naturally  more  or  less  debilitated. 


Carbohydrates 
Protein  .  .  . 
Fat  


2.5  per  cent. 
.8   "  " 
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In  this  coadition  we  are  predisposed  to  malarial  troubles, 
particularly  if  we  live  where  the  drainage  is  poor.  Fruits  and 
acid  vegetables  are  found  to  be  good  correctives  for  this  debili- 
tated coadition  of  the  system.  The  free  acids  of  fruits,  especially 
citric  and  malic  acids,  are  highly  antiseptic  bodies.  They  tend 
to  prevent  disease-germs  from  finding  a  lodgement  and  develop- 
ment in  the  body. 

The  full  beneficial  eflFects  of  these  acids  are  only  to  be  found 
in  mature  fruits.  Green,  unripe  fruits,  although  they  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  acids,  are  usually  injurious,  on  account  of 
their  indigestibility.  This  arises  mainly  from  the  coarse  and  hard 
condition  of  the  cellulose.  When  fruits  are  perfectly  developed 
and  properly  matured,  the  cellulose  is  soft  and  fine.  We  know 
that  unripe  fruit  is  not  wholesome.  It  digests  slowly,  often  fer- 
ments in  the  stomach,  and  is  the  cause  of  painful  disorders.  It 
is  unwise  to  take  into  our  stomachs  that  which  will  ferment  and 
decompose  ;  it  is  certainly  no  less  unwise  to  eat  over- ripe  or 
wilted  fruit,  in  which  these  destructive  changes  have  already 
begun.  The  question  is  often  asked  whether  such  or  such  a  fruit 
is  healthy,  even  when  the  question  has  no  special  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  fruit  itself.  All  fruits  that  are  eaten  ought  to  be 
healthy, — that  is,  they  should  be  well  matured,  sound,  and  free 
from  disease.  As  a  rule,  such  "healthy  fruits"  are  for  most  of 
us  wholesome,  although  they  are  neither  food  nor  medicine. 

The  best  results  possible  from  the  dietetic  use  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  come  from  eating  those  that  are  fresh,  healthy,  and 
properly  matured,  and  which  have  been  produced  by  our  own 
skill  and  industry. 


]>Iorbid  Sliyness. 

Before  the  British  Medical  Association  Dr.  H.  Campbell 
read  a  paper  on  morbid  shyness.  He  observed  that  morbid  shy- 
ness was  an  exaggeration  of  a  condition  normal  at  certain  periods 
of  life,  and  enumerated  its  manifestations  and  the  conditions 
which  aggravate  it.  It  was  found  in  the  members  of  families 
in  which  various  nervous  diseases  existed  and  might  terminate 
in  insanity.  It  was  found  in  both  sexes,  and  the  condition  of 
isolation  which  it  produced  in  those  who  did  not  appear  to  have 
the  necessary  strength  of  will  to  overcome  it  tended  to  produce 
morbid  introspection  and  even  melancholia. 
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which  subscription  has  been  paid  or  promised,  a  bill  for  a  year  in  advance,  with  return 
envelope,  is  sent,  and  if  journal  is  no  longer  wanted,  the  subscriber  should  mark 
"Discontinue"  on  the  bill  and  return  to  us.  A  failure  to  so  return  bill  is  considered  an 
order  to  continue. 

Communications  Solicited. 
We  are  always  anxious  to  receive  short  communications— 500  to  1000  words — on  prac- 
tical subjects  pertaining  to  hygiene.  To  any  one  sending  us  an  acceptable  article,  we  will 
forward  The  Annals  of  Hygiene  for  one  year  free. 


Newspaper  Medicine. 

E  heard  recently  of  a  healthy  man  who  had  his  vermiform 
appendix  removed  so  as  to  insure  himself  against  the 
possibility  of  even  having  appendicitis. 
Such  assininity  is  the  logical  outcome  of  "  newspaper  medi- 
cine."   It  is  not  a  commendable  habit  of  the  daily  press  to  pub- 
lish sensational  medical  articles,  though  we  presume  it  must  sell 
the  papers,  else  they  would  not  do  so. 

Still,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  respectable  journalism  has  a 
higher  duty  than  pandering  to  the  morbid  instincts  of  the  masses  ; 
it  should  elevate  and  control  them. 

Medicine  is  not  a  science  ;  it  is  an  art ;  and  it  requires  many 
years  of  training  of  a  well-balanced  mind  that  it  may  properly 
read,  receive,  comprehend,  and  logically  reason  upon  medical 
subjects. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  the  first  year  of  a  medical 
student's  life  he  is  very  apt  to  imagine  himself  the  victim  of  each 
disease  the  symptoms  of  which  he  hears  described,  because  symp- 
tomatology is  such  an  intricate  and  misleading  subject ;  certain 
symptoms,  in  certain  relations  and  connections  meaning  much  ; 
the  same  symptoms,  at  other  times,  meaning  nothing  ;  hence 
one  who  is  not  well  and  thoroughly  trained  is  not  qualified  to 
deduce  rational  or  valuable  conclusions  from  the  reading  of 
medical  articles. 
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There  has  always  been  a  low  class  of  sensational  newspapers 
that  catered  to  the  morbid  by  publishing  these  medical  articles  ; 
but,  of  late,  we  have  noted  a  tendency  among  the  more  respecta- 
ble newspapers  to  follow  suit.  This  is  not  wholesome,  and  logi- 
cally results  in  such  exhibitions  of  folly  as  we  have  here  recorded. 
Newspaper  hygiene  is  all  right ;  we  ask  for  and  cheerfully  accept 
the  potent  educational  influence  of  the  daily  newspaper  in  the 
dissemination  of  the  laws  of  health  ;  but  we  beg  self-respecting 
newspaper  editors  to  refrain  from  using  their  columns  for  the 
publication  of  medical  theories  and  speculations  that  can  be 
rightly  comprehended  only  by  those  whose  lives  are  devoted 
thereto. 


Attempts  to  copy  Micliig:an's  P  rogress— Sickness 

Statistics. 

IN  the  British  Medical  /ourtial,  London,  August  8,  1896,  is  a 
short  article  by  James  Adam  Dick,  M.D.,  vice-president. 
Eastern  Suburbs  Medical  Association,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  relative  to  "  An  Experience  in  the  Voluntary  Notification 
of  Diseases  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales."    He  says, — 

' '  Having  observed  in  the  pages  of  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
7ial  since  August  31,  1895,  the  accounts  of  the  movement  to 
establish  a  national  system  of  registration  of  sickness  in  Great 
Britain,  initiated  by  Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme,  the  medical  oflBcer 
of  health  of  Brighton,  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  a  brief  note 
describing  an  effort  made  in  the  same  direction  at  the  antipodes, 
and  by  the  Eastern  Suburbs  Medical  Association  of  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  might  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  working  at 
this  most  important  subject.  .  .  . 

"  The  movement  in  Sydney  had  for  its  origin  the  example  of 
the  sickness  statistics  of  that  progressive  body,  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Michigan,  United  States  of  America.  Correspond- 
ence was  entered  into  with  the  secretary  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  who 
very  kindly  supplied  several  valuable  pamphlets  and  books.  The 
Eastern  Suburbs  Medical  Association  of  Sydney  resolved  to  in- 
itiate a  scheme  for  the  voluntary  notification  of  those  diseases 
causing  sickness  in  the  area  comprised  by  the  Association." 

He  then  describes  the  procedure.  Instead  of  having  weekly 
reports,  as  in  Michigan,  the  attempt  was  made  to  get  monthly 
reports.  This  was  unsuccessful,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
because,  while  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  physician  to  remember  to 
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make  a  report  that  must  be  made  every  week,  as  it  is  possible  to 
remember  on  every  Sunday  to  wind  an  eight-day  clock,  it  will 
generally  be  found  impossible  to  remember  to  make  a  report  at  a 
given  time  after  a  much  longer  interval,  as,  for  instance,  every 
month  ;  therefore,  unless  a  central  office  regularly  notifies  all  the 
observers  at  the  time  the  monthly  report  is  due,  there  is  a  proba- 
bility of  a  general  failure  to  report.  And,  in  Michigan,  what 
was  commenced  and  made  successful  for  a  time  as  a  voluntary 
service  by  leading  physicians,  has  since  been  supplemented  by 
weekly  reports  required  under  the  law  to  be  made  by  local  health 
officers,  and  in  recent  years  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
securing  of  such  official  reports  than  to  reports  by  volunteer 
physicians.  The  governmental  is  preferable  to  the  voluntary 
system.    Dr.  Dick  says, — 

"  In  concluding  this  brief  note,  the  writer  hopes  that  this 
account  of  the  first  attempt  in  Australia  to  introduce  a  system  of 
sickness  registration  may  prove  at  least  of  interest  in  the  history 
of  this  most  important  hygienic  reform.  And  further,  he  hopes 
that  our  discouraging  experiences  in  Sydney  may  not  tend  to 
abate  one  jot  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Dr.  Newsholme  has 
taken  up  this  subject.  This  important  scheme  is  one  that  the 
British  Medical  Association  should  again  take  up  earnestly  in  all 
its  breadth,  and  urge  its  adoption  upon  Parliament." 


Xigflit  Bands. 

IT  matters  not  whether  it  be  the  collar,  the  waist-band,  or  the 
garter,  all  constricting  bands  are  injurious ;  anything  that 
compresses  the  blood-vessels  and  interferes  with  the  free 
circulation  of  the  blood  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Headache,  chronic  congestion  of  the  brain,  even  apoplexy, 
will  be  favored  and  rendered  more  possible  by  the  use  of  tight 
collars  ;  while  varicose  veins  are  commonly  caused  by  tight  gar- 
ters. Anything  constricting  the  waist,  is  evidently  and  obviously 
injurious  to  the  vital  organs  within,  all  of  which  require  plenty 
of  room  that  they  may  functionate  properly.  We  think  it  bar- 
barous for  Chinese  women  to  constrict  their  feet ;  Li  Hung  Chang 
thinks  it  much  more  barbarous  for  Americans  to  constrict  their 
necks,  waists,  and  legs  ;  the  old  man  is  right ;  there  are  no  vital 
organs  in  the  feet, 
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Fatal  Prosperity. 

"popularity  has  killed  me  at  last." 

So  spoke  the  late  George  Du  Maurier  (the  famous  author  of 
"  Trilby")  on  his  death-bed,  and  so  could  it  be  truthfully 
said  of  the  very  great  majority  of  prosperous  men.  While 
prosperity  should  prolong,  it  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  greatest  ene- 
mies of  human  life,  and  it  is  so  because  so  few  understand  how  to 
properly  enjoy  or  utilize  it. 

To  the  majority  of  men  popularity  and  prosperity,  coming 
after  years  of  struggle,  bring  with  them  one  of  the  conditions, 
either  or  both  fatal  to  health  and  longevity.  Over-indulgence  or 
inactivity  are  the  two  fatal  handmaids  of  prosperity  ;  abstinence 
and  activity  are  the  two  torch-bearers  of  longevity. 

The  man  who  suddenly  hears  his  name  echoed  throughout 
the  world  finds  it  a  difficult  matter  (particularly  if  his  nature  be 
social)  to  decline  the  countless  invitations  that  pour  in  upon  him 
to  ruin  his  stomach  and  his  liver,  while  it  requires  a  strong  will 
to  resist  the  inclination  to  inactivity  natural  upon  the  removal 
of  the  incentive  to  activity  and  fostered  by  the  social  life  of 
indulgence. 

It  may  be  ungracious  in  the  eyes  of  a  thoughtless  world 
for  he  whom  it  would  honor  to  his  death  to  refuse  to  be  thus 
sacrificed,  yet  how  foolish  to  thus  hasten  the  end  that  can  come 
but  once. 


Sturdy  I^egs. 

MEDICAL  director  Albert  L.  Gihon  is  a  retired  medical 
officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  64  years  old,  with 
sturdy  legs,  sturdy  arms,  sturdy  organs,  sturdy  vitality, 
and  a  sturdy  probability  of  living  for  thirty  years  to  come.  Be- 
fore the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, at  Buffalo,  Dr.  Gihon  read  an  essay  on  the  bicycle,  from 
which  we  are  led  to  infer  that  this  very  eminent  authority  on 
matters  pertaining  to  health  does  not  hold  this  vehicle  in  very 
high  esteem,  asserting  as  he  did  his  firm  conviction  that,  as  a 
means  of  locomotion,  nothing  can  equal  a  pair  of  "  sturdy  legs." 
Sturdy  legs  come  only  from  exercise  by  walking,  and  sturdy 
legs  from  this  cause  necessarily  imply  a  sturdy  condition  of  the 
whole  body. 

Argue  as  we  may,  no  [form  of  exercise  can  equal  walking, 
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and  he  who  would  enjoy  the  greatest  measure  of  health  and  lon- 
gevity will  cultivate  the  practice  of  walking  from  two  to  five 
miles  daily,  rain  or  shine,  and  will  persevere  in  this  practice 
with  religious  pertinacity.  It  is  a  simple  but  most  effective 
prescription  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  attainment  of 
longevity. 


Dark  Kitcliens  and  Dirty  Servants. 

HOW  many  persons  who  shudder  at,  or  are  made  sick  by,  a 
hair  in  the  butter,  or  a  worm  in  the  lettuce  or  the  spinach, 
ever  stop  to  consider  the  cleanliness  of  the  servants  who 
prepare  their  food,  or  trouble  themselves  to  provide  a  light  and 
well-ventilated  kitchen.  All  modern  houses,  even  to  the  most 
humble,  are  now  provided  with  bath-rooms,  yet  how  few  provide 
these  facilities  for  the  servants.  The  doctor  knows  how  filthy 
are  many  of  this  class  ;  how  revoltingly  dirty  are  their  homes 
and  their  persons,  and  he  involuntarily  shudders  as  he  sits  at  the 
hotel  table  and  realizes  how  filthy  and  disease-laden  may  be, 
and  most  likely  are,  the  hands  that  bring  him  his  food. 

Perhaps  "ignorance  is  bliss,"  but  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
cleanliness  in  this  direction  would  be  much  more  blissful. 


Xbe  Value  of  Good  Cooking:. 

IT  is  related  of  an  eminent  Parisian  physician  that,  after  leav- 
ing the  bedsides  of  his  wealthy  patients,  he  would  enter 
the  kitchen,  and  caressing  the  chef,  would  say  to  him,  "  Ah! 
my  dear  friend,  if  it  were  not  for  you  and  your  co7if  teres  what 
would  we  poor  doctors  do,"  thereby  asserting  his  conviction 
that  high  living  and  bad  cooking  are  two  of  the  main  causes 
of  ill-health. 

We  have  recently  passed  through  an  experience  bearing  upon 
this  subject,  so  interesting  and  so  practically  instructive  as  to  be 
eminently  worthy  of  record. 

During  the  warm  weather  of  summer,  wherever  great  num- 
bers of  persons  congregate,  we  will  always  find  a  number  of  cases 
of  digestive  derangement,  assuming  the  form  of  intestinal  fermen- 
tation,— that  is  to  say,  the  food  is  not  properly  digested,  hence  it 
putrefies  or  ferments,  giving  rise  to  poisons  that,  being  absorbed, 
affect  the  whole  system.    While  many  causes  may  combine  to 
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produce  this  coudition,  the  quality  of  food  and  the  degree  of 
perfection  of  its  preparation  for  consumption  are  most  important 
ones. 

Probably  at  no  other  place  in  the  world  do  so  many  persons 
congregate  during  the  summer  months  as  at  Atlantic  City,  and 
as  a  natural  sequence  there  are  many  cases  of  intestinal  fermen- 
tation. During  this  summer  just  passed  the  editor  of  this  journal 
has  been  called  upon  to  treat  a  number  of  cases  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  but  not  one  case  occurred  m  the  Garden  Hotel,  although 
it  was  full  of  guests  during  the  whole  season.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  food  is  selected  and  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  in  this 
house,  and  the  entire  absence  of  digestive  derangements  (even 
among  the  help)  could  not  but  impress  the  direct  relationship 
between  quality  of  food  and  cooking  and  intestinal  fermentation. 


American  versus  European  Sovereigfus. 

WHILE  it  made  a  very  striking  article  and  illustration,  from 
the  sensational  stand-point,  it  was  misleading  and  twisted, 
when  the  New  York  World  recently  pictured  the  crowned 
sovereigns  of  Europe  as  specimens  of  physical  degeneracy  and 
compared  them  with  the  American  sovereign,  as  typified  by  a 
splendid  specimen  of  health  and  physical  development  in  the 
person  of  a  workman  in  a  Pittsburg  puddling  mill. 

This  is  all  very  gratifying  to  American  pride  and  patriotism, 
but  it  is  not  a  fair  comparison.  The  Pittsburg  puddler  is  no  more 
typical  of  the  American  than  is  the  Welsh  miner  or  the  Liver- 
pool "longshoreman"  of  the  British  sovereign,  and  physical 
health  and  strength  is  found  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other. 

The  workingman  is  the  foundation-stone  of  all  communities, 
and  the  workingman,  as  tj'pical  of  activity  and  abstemiousness, 
is  the  one  who  enjoys  health  and  vigor  ;  it  is  not  fair,  therefore, 
and  it  is  misleading,  to  compare  the  workingman  of  America 
with  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe. 

The  real  sovereigns  of  America,  those  who  direct  and  control 
the  course  of  events,  are  the  millionaires,  and  if  we  compare  the 
physical  condition  of  the  second  and  third  generations  of  Ameri- 
can millionaires  with  that  of  European  royalty,  we  will  not  find 
much  to  boast  about.  Remember  that  it  has  required  centuries 
of  vice,  iudoknce,  and  self-indulgence  to  reduce  the  sovereigns  of 
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Europe  to  their  present  state  of  physical  inferiority,  while,  with 
characteristic  enterprise  and  energy,  our  American  millionaires 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  in  a  few  years,  all  of  which  tends 
to  prove  our  doctrine  that  while  we  are  pre-eminent  in  the  arts  of 
money-making  and  of  dying,  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  in  the 
art  of  living. 


OW  that  the  weather  for  "  catching  cold"  is  at  hand,  do  not 


forget  what  we  have  so  often  preached  that  the  person 


who  "catches  cold"  is  the  one  who  does  not  provide  for 
an  adequate  combustion  within  his  body.  The  person  who 
"catches  cold"  is  the  one  who  relies  upon  heat  from  without, 
from  the  stove  or  the  furnace,  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  his 
body.  The  person  who  does  not  "catch  cold"  is  the  one  who 
keeps  a  vigorous  flame  burning  within,  not  by  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants, but  by  insuring  to  his  body  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen, 
which  is  the  great  supporter  of  combustion. 


Progress  in  the  Preventive  Xreatment  in  Cbolera. 

The  May  number  of  Annales  /'a^/^wr  reports  another  forward 
stride  in  our  knowledge  of  cholera  and  the  methods  of  preventing 
it.  Roux,  Metchnikoff,  and  Taurelli  announce  that  they  have 
established  the  fact  that  cholera  is  an  intoxication,  and  to  combat 
it  an  antitoxin  serum  is  required,  and  not  an  antimicrobian,  as 
PfeiflFer  asserts.  This  serum  they  have  succeeded  in  producing 
for  experimental  purposes.  Animals  injected  with  it  before  they 
are  inoculated  with  the  comma  bacilli  resist  the  action  of  the  lat- 
ter in  most  cases,  while  animals  inoculated  without  it  almost  all 
succumb.  The  same  favorable  results  are  obtained  if  the  serum 
is  administered  simultaneously  with  the  bacilli  culture.  But  the 
results  are  negative  if  it  is  administered  after  the  inoculation. 
The  serum,  therefore,  is  not  curative,  but  it  is  preventive,  which 
is,  however,  a  great  advance.  The  experimenters  hope  to  secure 
better  results  when  they  have  obtained  a  stronger  serum. — An- 
nales  de  la  Societe  de  Medecine  et  Ckirurgie  de  Liege,  June. 


Catching:  Cold. 


Slobbering:. 

Dr.  Sanchez  de  Slivera  (/,£»  Sperimentalc)  concludes  that 
healthy  infants  never  dribble.  Infants  that  dribble  only  in  the 
daytime,  though  apparently  in  good  health,  have  their  digestive 
functions  impaired.  Infants  that  dribble  at  night  are  sufifering 
from  obstruction  of  nasal  respiration.  These  phenomena  are  al- 
together unconnected  with  dentition. 


Ad-vice  to  Bicyclists. 

Dr.  Rocheblave  gives  the  following  advice  :  i .  No  one  should 
ride  until  after  an  examination  by  a  physician.  This  examination 
should  be  made  both  before  and  after  a  walk  or  run,  for  some 
cardiac  lesions  manifest  themselves  only  after  a  state  of  fatigue. 
2.  Ride  no  faster  than  twelve  kilometres  an  hour.  3.  As  far  as 
possible  guard  against  the  desire  to  ride  any  faster.  It  is  very 
difficult  not  to  give  way  to  the  "  delirium  of  swiftness."  With  a 
light  machine  on  a  good  road  an  amateur  may  easily  make  twenty- 
five  kilometres  an  hour.  This  is  too  much,  for  the  pulse  is  in- 
creased to  150  even  at  fourteen  and  sixteen  kilometres  an  hour. — 
Pacific  Medical  Jotcrnal. 


Electrolized  Salt- Water  as  an  Antiseptic. 

Dr.  Julien  Proger,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Asylum  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Children  at  Asnieres,  near  Paris,  and  member  of  the  Sani- 
tary Council  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  for  four  months  has 
been  using  electrolized  salt-water  as  an  antiseptic,  and  has  now  laid 
the  results  of  his  experiments  before  the  Academic  de  Medecine. 
Thir  fluid  is  used  in  England  as  a  disinfectant  in  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital  at  Netley,  and  as  a  deodorizer  for  the  main  sewers  of 
Ipswich.  The  inventor,  from  the  first,  has  claimed  for  it  power- 
ful and  harmless  antiseptic  properties,  and  several  years  ago  sup- 
plied Dr.  Carlier,  of  Rouen,  and  Dr.  Chantemesse,  of  Paris,  with 
bottles  of  it  for  surgical  and  medical  purposes.  The  opinion  they 
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expressed  was  very  favorable,  and  quantities  of  it  have  been  sup- 
plied to  persons  suflfering  from  wounds,  sore  throat,  sore  eyes,  etc. 
In  his  communication  to  the  Academie  de  Medecine  he  gives  a 
technical  report  of  his  clinical  experiments,  and  then  sums  them 
up  by  saying,  "  The  electrolized  saline  water  is  neither  caustic 
nor  irritating  ;  it  may  be  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  as  to 
the  skin  ;  it  instantly  removes  all  bad  odors  ;  stops  all  putrescent 
fermentation  ;  kills  microbes  more  effectually  and  rapidly  than 
any  other  antiseptic ;  cleanses  and  heals  feted  wounds  and  sores, 
and  hastens  healing;  it  is  an  ideal  antiseptic."  Dr.  Proger 
further  declares  that  he  has  used  it  with  success  in  a  case  of  in- 
cipient diphtheria. 


Xoii-Poisoiious  'Wliite-L.ead. 

'^^h'^  Fortschritte  der  Medicin  coniAms  a  note  by  Dr.  M.  Kirch- 
ner,  of  Hanover,  on  an  article  by  K.  B.  Lehmaun,  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Hygienische  Rundschau.  It  seems  that 
a  Glasgow  white-lead  company  some  time  ago  put  lead  sulphate  on 
the  market  under  the  name  of  non-poisonous  white-lead,  and  that 
the  council  of  inquiry  of  the  League  of  German  Artists  warmly 
recommended  it.  Lehmann,  however,  states  that  he  had  previ- 
ously succeeded  in  killing  a  cat  in  thirty-six  days  by  the  daily 
administration  of  three  grains  of  lead  sulphate.  Although  it  is 
insoluble  in  simple  water,  considerable  lead  is  dissolved  by  the 
addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  solution  of  common  salt. 
Lehmann  therefore  gives  warning  against  the  use  of  this  pig- 
ment, and  remarks,  in  regard  to  the  artists'  council,  "How 
hazardous  it  is  for  chemists  who  have  made  no  special  study  of 
biology  to  pose  as  experts  in  special  toxicologico-hygienic 
questions !" 


Pbysicans  sliould  -work  less. 

Dr.  Kortright,  in  the  Brooklyn  Medical  Journal,  says  that 
arterial  sclerosis  is  a  common  cause  of  death  in  physicians.  The 
lesson  that  we  should  learn  from  our  deceased  colleagues,  he  states, 
is  not  to  work  too  long.  When  you  find  your  arterial  tension  in- 
creasing, your  temporal  artery  becoming  tortuous,  your  radial 
growing  hard,  especially  if  you  have  a  little  palpitation  and  pass 
an  increased  amount  of  limpid  urine,  whatever  your  years,  know 
that  old  age  is  upon  you.    Henceforth  shape  your  life  like  one 
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that  is  old.  Curb  your  ambition.  Be  content  with  a  small  prac- 
tice. Reduce  your  expen.ses.  Give  up  your  night  work.  Decline 
confinements.  Take  a  long  vacation  in  summer.  Retire  early. 
Eat  abstemiously.  Drink  not  at  all.  Sell  your  horse.  Take  a 
great  deal  of  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Watch  the  func- 
tions of  the  skin.  Guard  against  a  chill.  Cultivate  an  even 
disposition.    Study  to  be  quiet. 


Freaks  of  Vanity. 

One  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  town  is  temporarily  in  retirement, 
owing  to  a  misguided  attempt  to  improve  nature's  handiwork.  She 
has  beautiful  hair,  but  in  color  it  is  rather  a  dull  brown  and  lacks 
utterly  the  burnished  mahogany  tint  every  really  correct  woman 
wears.  She  didn't  want  to  bleach  the  hair.  Peroxide  is  vulgar. 
She  didn't  want  to  touch  it  up  with  salts  of  tartar,  for  that  ruins 
it.  Somebody  suggested  dyeing  it  with  henna.  She  tried  it.  At 
present  she  has  the  most  beautiful  hair  imaginable,  a  dull,  dark 
red,  but,  unfortunately,  her  scalp  is  as  red  as  her  hair,  and  as  the 
color  has  so  far  defied  all  eflforts  to  remove  it  she  is  not  showing 
herself  these  days.  She  hopes  the  red  will  wear  off  in  time,  and 
hope  is  cheap. 

There  is  really  no  limit  to  the  things  a  woman  will  do  when  she 
sets  out  to  beautify  herself,  and  there  never  will  be  a  limit  till  the 
most  artistically  beautiful  woman  ceases  to  be  the  most  admired. 
Just  now  Washington  women  are  following  a  fad  which  is  not 
only  foolish  but  dangerous  as  well.  They  are  dyeing  their  eye- 
lashes. No  matter  what  the  color  your  hair  and  eyebrows  may  be, 
it  is  the  fad  of  the  moment  to  shade  your  eyes  with  lashes  of  jet. 
They  are  supposed  to  lend  clearness  to  the  eyes  and  to  increase 
their  apparent  size.  Even  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  "  beauty 
doctress"  the  process  is  dangerous,  and  when  the  novice  attempts 
to  do  it  for  herself  the  result  is  very  often  a  series  of  painful  visits 
to  the  oculist,  as  many  a  girl  has  discovered  to  her  sorrow. —  IVas/i- 
ington  Post. 

Sanitary  and  Insanitary  Plumbing:. 

The  Layicet  (London,  England)  has  just  published,  July  4, 
1896,  the  results  of  an  elaborate  piece  of  work  conducted  under 
its  auspices,  which  will  do  much  to  disseminate  among  laymen 
as  well  as  among  the  medical  profession  a  knowledge  of  the  sys- 
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tem  of  pipes  usually  found  in  English  dwellings  for  the  inflow 
and  distribution  of  water  and  its  outflow  contaminated  with  all 
the  wastes  of  the  household.  Its  enterprising  management  insti- 
tuted a  commission,  which  investigated  the  faulty  and  dangerous 
conditions  that  are  most  commonly  found  in  city  houses  and  sub- 
urban cottages.  In  its  report  the  commission  has  grouped  these 
conditions  in  a  description  of  three  houses,  two  four-story  city 
dwellings,  and  one  suburban  villa,  with  a  ground  plan  of  each 
floor,  illustrations  of  many  of  the  defects  and  a  special  discussion 
in  each  instance  not  only  of  the  defect,  but  of  the  remedial  meas- 
ures recommended.  Although  faults  in  plumbing  were  found  to 
be  exceedingly  common  in  city  houses,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
all  those  represented  in  either  of  the  two  houses  given  in  illus- 
tration were  discovered  in  any  one  particular  house.  The  insani- 
tary conditions  found  in  many  houses  are  grouped  under  one 
roof  merely  for  convenience  of  presentation  and  discussion. 
Three  reasons  are  given  for  the  existence  of  so  many  insanitary 
houses.  First,  the  prevailing  indifference  and  consequent  igno- 
rance of  all  classes  as  to  the  various  sanitary  appliances  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  This  is  being  slowly  corrected  by  the 
gradual  education  of  the  public  through  the  greater  interest  taken 
in  the  subject  by  the  medical  profession  ;  and  this  very  report  of 
the  commission  will  be  a  powerful  factor  to  this  end,  as  it  is  not 
intended  to  confine  its  publication  to  the  columns  of  the  Lancet. 
It  reaches  the  profession  in  this  way,  but  it  will  hereafter  be 
published  in  book  form  to  permit  it  to  reach  householders,  archi- 
tects, contractors,  and  plumbers. 

The  second  reason  given  for  the  insanitary  conditions  dis- 
covered is  the  bad  work  and  cheap  materials  put  into  houses  by 
unqualified  or  unscrupulous  men  encouraged  by  the  dangerous 
practice  of  putting  such  work  up  for  the  competition  of  all  who 
may  choose  to  tender  for  it.  In  the  anxiety  of  contractors  to 
obtain  work  it  i^  undertaken  at  prices  which  would  yield  no 
profit  if  efficiently  executed  ;  and  when  a  work  is  entered  upon 
under  such  conditions  the  natural  tendency  is  to  seek  relief  by 
scamping  it  in  some  form.  It  is  positively  stated  that  since  the 
general  adoption  of  the  contract  system  houses  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
substantially  finished,  and  the  work  is  not  of  a  satisfactory 
character.  The  third  reason  given  is  the  cost  of  rectifying 
insanitary  work.  Under  this  heading  the  profit  and  loss  of  the 
plumber  is  discussed  at  considerable  length  showing  how  a 
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modest  profit  cannot  ordinarily  be  made  legitimately  on  small 
contracts.  Appended  to  each  of  the  illustrative  examples  is  a 
detailed  estimate  for  the  alterations  recommended,  that  those  who 
are  interested  in  cost  may  have  a  standard  of  comparison. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  this  report  it  was  submitted  to 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers,  who  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  it.  In  transmitting  the  criticism  of  this  com- 
mittee the  company  desired  that  it  be  not  held  responsible  for 
the  work  of  its  specially-appointed  committee  as  the  company 
in  its  corporate  capacity  does  not  take  any  part  in  what  may  be 
regarded  as  trade  matters,  but  directs  its  attention  solely  to 
those  connected  with  the  training  and  registration  of  plumbers. 
This  special  committee  considered  the  reasons  given  by  the  com- 
mission for  the  frequency  of  bad,  defective,  and  insanitary  work 
to  be  generally  correct.  It  gave  approval  to  the  recommenda- 
tions for  new  and  altered  work  in  the  illustrative  cases  as  being 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  modern  sanitation  and  fairly 
representing  the  sound  plumbing  practice  of  the  present  day. 
Finally,  it  characterized  the  report  as  "a  unique  work  on  the 
subject  of  the  eflSciency  and  cost  of  plumbing  work,  calculated, 
if  studied  attentively,  to  assist  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, sanitary  authorities,  and  others  in  arriving  at  a  more 
correct  judgment  than  commonly  prevails  as  to  the  chief  causes 
of  the  defective  and  insanitary  plumber's  work  frequently  met 
with,  and  to  afford  them  some  useful  information  as  to  the 
cost  of  plumbing  work  which  is  sound  in  construction  "and  sani- 
tary in  character." 

The  report  of  the  Lancet's  commission  will  be  studied  with 
as  much  interest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on  the  other, 
for  many  of  the  defects  and  faulty  arrangements  described  may 
be  found  in  our  city  houses  ;  and  the  recommendations  sub- 
mitted are  in  accordance  with  the  views  held  by  our  best  sani- 
tarians. It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  the  English  soil-pipe  is 
of  lead  and  runs  along  the  exterior  of  the  wall  of  the  house  the 
American  pipe  is  generally  of  iron  and  is  retained  inside  the 
wall  (on  account  of  our  severe  winters)  until  it  makes  its  exit  as 
the  hiuse-drain.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  English  have 
an  elaborate  disconnecting  chamber  on  the  drain  in  place  of  our 
fresh  air  inlet  on  the  house  side  of  the  trap.  Our  English  con- 
temporary is  deserving  of  credit  for  this  inquiry  and  report. — 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associatioti. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Modern  Street-Car  Sanitation.' 


E.  B.  BORLAND,  M.D., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

HAT  the  world  is  better,  cleaner,  and  healthier  than  it 
was  even  a  score  of  years  ago  is  evident  to  any  inter- 
ested observer.  That  this  progress  is  largely  due  to 
improved  sanitation  cannot  be  questioned.  Improve- 
ments, however,  have  only  been  made  along  certain 
lines,  while  other  sanitary  matters  of  equal,  if  not  greater, 
importance  have  been  neglected. 

In  this  city,  choleraic  diarrhoeas  have  been  reduced  nearly 
one-half  in  the  last  five  years,  and  this  reduction  may  be  directly 
attributed  to  smoother,  cleaner  streets  and  to  purer  food-supplies. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  still  carry  with  us  the  municipal  dis- 
grace of  a  typhoid  fever  mortality  more  than  four  times  greater 
than  New  York,  Brooklyn,  or  even  London.  In  Pittsburg,  in 
1894,  1 197  cases  with  152  deaths  ;  in  1895,  ^593  cases  with  213 
deaths.    Is  this  progress  ? 

Another  of  the  disease-breeding  and  carrying  centres  which 
has  received  little  or  no  attention  is  the  modern  street-car.  No 
public  conveyance  is  so  frequently  used  by  all  classes.  It  ought 
to  be  a  model  of  sanitary  perfection,  but,  alas,  it  is  not.  It  is 
probably  the  greatest  single  contagion-carrier  in  metropolitan 
life.    Cars  with  seating  capacity  for  only  thirty  persons,  with  less 
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thaa  200  squire  feet  of  floor-space,  are  frequently  crowded,  dur- 
ing busy  hours,  with  from  sixty  to  ninety  or  more  passengers. 
With  all  the  windows  thrown  open,  it  is  impossible  for  every 
passenger  to  obtain  suliicient  fresh  air  in  a  crowded  winter  car. 
Where  does  the  unfortunate  mortal  get  sufficient  oxygen  to  sus- 
tain life  in  a  crowded,  closed  winter  car  dnr'mg  the  average  twenty- 
minute  ride?  The  adult  individual  needs  1000  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  every  twenty  minutes  to  supply  sufficient  oxygen  to  his 
system  and  keep  his  respiratory  organs  in  normal  condition. 
Does  he  get  500?  It  is  doubtful  if  he  gets  100  in  the  average 
crowded  car. 

Then  each  passenger  who  occupies  a  seat  has  the  extreme 
pleasure  (?)  of  knowing  that  his  standing  neighbor  is  spraying 
his  face  with  an  invisible  (frosty  mornings  excepted)  mist,  always 
laden  with  animal  matter — and  often  with  disease — twenty 
times  a  minute.  Each  passenger  has  the  satisfaction  (?)  also  of 
taking  a  bath  in  about  two  liquid  quarts  (vaporized)  of  poison- 
ous skin  excretions,  thrown  off  by  sixty  persons  in  a  twenty- 
minute  ride.  To  cap  the  climax,  each  passenger  (always  a  man) 
who  is  so  inclined,  either  through  ignorance,  uncleanliness,  or 
viciousness,  deposits  his  surplus  saliva  or  expectoration  on  the 
floor,  where  it  dries  and  is  disseminated  readily  into  the  air  by 
the  movements  of  the  car,  and  thus  disease  is  carried  to  all  sus- 
ceptible individuals.  Women  do  not  spit  on  the  floors,  but  they 
wear  skirts  long  enough  to  wipe  up  sputum  and  carry  it  with 
them  into  their  homes. 

The  five  scourges  of  this  city,  agcording  to  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Health,  are  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  scar- 
latina, and  typhoid  fever. 

The  first  two  in  this  list  were  the  causes  of  nearly  1000 
deaths  in  Pittsburg  last  year.  The  primary  cause  of  a  pneu- 
monia is  largely  impure  air  which  first  vitiates  the  delicate  lung 
tissue.  Upon  leaving  the  car  the  person  is  attacked  by  a  chill. 
If  he  survives  the  attack,  he  may  be  left  with  a  damaged  lung, 
which  is  liable  to  become  infected  with  i/te  scourge  of  the  human 
race,  tuberculosis. 

That  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  and  tuberculosis  are  markedly 
contagious  and  infectious  cannot  ?iow  be  questioned. 

Tuberculosis  is  the  most  important  disease  in  the  above  list, 
because  it  causes  14  per  cent,  of  all  deaths,  and  this  is  the  highest 
death-rate  of  any  single  disease.    Its  prevention  gets  little  atten- 
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tion  and  "  it  goes  marcHng  on."  Less  than  5  per  cent,  are  born 
with  it ;  more  than  95  per  cent,  become  infected  after  birth.  Any 
weakling,  either  lean  or  fat, — no  difference  how  robust  his 
parents, — may  suffer  if  he  breathes  a  tuberculous  atmosphere. 

The  most  important  source  of  infection  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
pectoration from  ulcerating  pulmonary  lesions.  The  fresher  the 
sputum,  the  more  virulent  the  bacilli.  In  an  ounce  of  it,  mil- 
lions of  the  special  germ  (tubercle  bacilli)  can  usually  be  found 
with  the  microscope.  These  germs  withstand  freezing,  and  live 
for  months  when  not  exposed  to  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  Proba- 
bly not  less  than  eight  persons  in  every  thousand  are  daily  ex- 
pectorating tubercle  bacilli.  These  germs  can  be  promptly 
destroyed  by  boiling  water  (fifteen  minutes),  corrosive  sublimate 
sixteen  grains,  and  one  drachm  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  a 
pint  of  water,  or  a  lo-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Either 
of  these  solutions  can  be  used  in  well-glazed  cuspidors. 

It  is  now  known  by  medical  men  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
any  child  to  have  an  attack  of  even  whooping-cough,  measles,  or 
mumps  in  order  to  make  him  grow.  He  grows  faster,  is  healthier 
and  happier,  and  lives  longer  without  having  any  infectious  dis- 
ease, and,  further,  it  is  his  birthright  that  he  be  protected  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

The  crowding  of  and  expectorating  in  street-cars  have  much 
to  do  with  the  spreading  of  all  the  above-mentioned  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  typhoid  fever, 
which  is  a  water-borne  disease. 

prev:Entive  measures. 

Open  summer  cars  during  summer  only ;  the  heating  of 
winter  cars  by  electricity,  if  possible,  to  economize  oxygen  ;  uni- 
form ventilation  ;  sufficient  number  of  cars  at  all  hours  to  seat 
each  passenger  ;  placing  a  cuspidor  (partly  filled  with  saw- dust, 
moistened  with  a  i  to  250  corrosive  sublimate  solution)  in  a  wire 
rack,  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  in  each  end  of  cars  ;  cuspidors 
to  be  cleaned  each  day  when  car  is  cleaned.  Placards  posted 
positively  forbidding  spitting  on  the  floor,  and  the  unceremonious 
ejection  from  the  car  of  any  passenger  who  refuses  to  obey.  A 
similar  rule  is  successfully  enforced  against  smoking,  why  not 
against  the  more  filthy  and  dangerous  habit  of  spitting  on  the 
floor  ?  A  man  always  looks  guilty  (as  he  knows  he  is)  when 
seen  spitting  on  the  floor. 
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What  has  been  said  about  spitting  on  the  floors  of  street- 
cars, and  the  care  of  the  sputum,  applies  to  railway  cars  and  all 
public  buildings  with  the  exception  of  churches.  Church  going 
people  get  along  without  expectorating  on  the  floors  of  their 
places  of  worship,  and  this  is  evidence  that  all  respectable  people 
can  avoid  it  in  public  buildings,  conveyances,  and  on  sidewalks. 

"  As  a  result  of  the  growing  popularity  of  the  highlands  of 
Southern  New  York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania  as  resorts  for 
consumptives,  the  town  of  Liberty,  in  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. , 
has  just  passed  an  ordinance,  according  to  the  New  York  Herald, 
forbidding,  under  penalty,  all  persons  from  expectorating  upon 
the  sidewalks,  door-yards,  or  floors  of  houses.  The  Health 
Board  does  not  wish  the  little  town  to  become  a  centre  of  infec- 
tion." 

Such  an  ordinance  should  be  passed  and  enforced  in  cities  as 
well  as  towns. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  Galileo  declared,  "The  world 
moves."  It  still  moves  and  the  sanitary  world  must  move  with 
it.  Until  the  golden  dawn  there  will  always  be  a  few  persons 
who  oppose  every  useful  reform  and  wail  over  every  rotten  insti- 
tution as  it  falls.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  thousands  of 
intelligent,  sensible,  respectable  citizens  who  are  now  ready  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  of  preventive  medicine.  It  must 
roll  on  until  every  preventable  disease  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  limit  or  eradicated,  and  this  disease- cursed  world  is 
made,  what  its  Creator  intended,  a  modern  Eden. 


A  Hot  Bath  will  Brings  Sleep. 

Suppose  a  person  to  be  tired  out  by  overwork  of  any  kind, 
to  feel  nervous,  irritable,  and  worn,  to  be  absolutely  certain  that 
bed  means  only  tossing  for  hours  in  an  unhappy  wakefulness. 
We  all  know  this  condition  of  the  body  and  mind.  Turn  on  the 
hot  water  in  the  bath-room  and  soak  in  the  hot  bath  until  the 
drowsy  feeling  comes,  which  will  be  within  three  minutes ;  rub 
yourself  briskly  with  a  coarse  Turkish  towel  until  the  body  is 
perfectly  dry,  and  then  go  to  bed.  You  will  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
just,  and  rise  in  the  morning  wondering  how  you  could  have  felt 
so  badly  the  night  before.  The  bath  has  saved  many  a  one  from 
a  sleepless  night,  if  not  from  a  severe  headache  the  next  day. — 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  in  June  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
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Children  of  Feeble  Resistance :  Their  Care 
and  manag^enient.' 


BY  JOHN  MADISON  TAYLOR,  A.B.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic,  etc. 

LARGE  class  of  cases,  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  de- 
scribed by  themselves  and  to  be  very  thoughtfully 
considered,  are  feeble  children.  The  phenomena  of 
disease  and  the  remedies  accepted  as  suitable,  the  re- 
fore,  as  usually  outlined  for  the  average  child,  with 
occasional  and  insufficient  reference,  usually  most  casual,  to  these 
of  the  weaker  sort,  who  may  or  should  be  rare  exceptions.  For 
the  first,  the  robust  entities,  knowledge  has  attained  somewhat 
respectable  proportions,  and  results  may  be  safely  and  confidently 
predicted,  and  on  the  whole  realized  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  im- 
mediately concerned.  It  is  among  the  latter  that  surprises  arise, 
producing  confusion  and  occasional  dismay,  the  results  of  which 
react,  unfortunately,  too  often  upon  the  physician. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  an  exceedingly  useful  item  of 
equipment  to  the  adviser  or  lover  of  children  is  a  prompt  and 
accurate  appreciation  of  the  marks  of  defective  resistance,  and  it 
is  a  conspicuous  evidence  of  wisdom  to  predicate  how  and  when 
these  may  be  so  handled  as  to  produce  known  results,  be  these 
good  or  bad. 

Feeble  children,  as  I  use  the  term  here,  are  those  who  are 
below  the  normal  in  their  resistance  to  the  numberless  and  un- 
ceasing hurtful  agencies  which  must  be  met  and  overcome  through- 
out the  length  of  an  ordinary  span  of  life.  Some  children  are 
beset  accidentally  with  more  perils  and  baneful  conditions  than 
others,  but  because  they  possess  larger  inherent  vitality,  vigor, 
reparative  power  or  howsoever  this  quality  of  resistance  may  be 
described,  pass  through  successfully  what  casts  others  out  of  the 
running,  ifor  shorter  or  longer  periods  of  time. 

This  quality  of  feeble  resistance,  negative  though  it  be,  is  a 
powerful  factor,  which  requires  the  gravest  consideration  at  all 
times,  and  is  one  of  the  fundamental  points  on  which  to  base  prog- 
nosis and  modify  treatment.  It  also  requires  special  considera- 
tion and  treatment  for  itself  that  the  vital  forces  may,  as  indeed 
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they  can,  be  improved  and  strengthened  by  judicious  measures. 
Thus  is  the  individual  improved  and  a  second  generation  raised 
to  a  higher  plane,  or  at  least  thus  may  we  limit  what  had  other- 
wise been  an  inevitable  decadence. 

The  medical  adviser  often  fails  of  his  duty  here,  he  being  too 
content  with  the  application  of  remedies  to  obvious  disturbances, — 
certainly  a  more  limited  view  than  the  trend  of  modern  medicine 
can  justify.  He  should  assume  the  privilege — indeed  the  respon- 
sibility is  mainly  his — of  doing  much  more  than  this.  He  may 
not,  as  society  is  now  constructed,  have  it  in  his  power  to  aid  in 
the  selection  and  mating  of  the  parents.  Attempts  to  go  so  far 
would  be  met  with  swift  and  dire  reprimand,  as  some  have  found 
to  our  cost.  The  time  may  come  when  his  advice  shall  be  sought 
even  here,  to  the  profound  betterment  of  the  race.  This  will  be  a 
probable  outcome  of  our  growing  knowledge  of  inheritance  and 
predisposition. 

The  study  of  degeneracy  may  yet  be  fruitful  of  good  results, 
even  though  it  flare  out  in  the  bombastic  ravings  of  certain  noisy 
fellows  exploding  here  and  there  in  popular  books  adjusted  to  the 
morbid  cravings  of  the  current  journalistic  demands. 

A  general  interest  in  and  popular  knowledge  of  the  marks 
and  dangers  of  the  degenerate  individuals  is  a  hopeful  ground, 
out  of  which  may  grow,  conscious  or  unconscious,  selection 
among  human  beings. 

Among  animals  instinctive  selection  is  the  rule.  It  is  left  for 
human  beings  to  be  influenced  far  more  by  whimsical,  or  social,  or 
pecuniary  considerations,  whereby  the  race  is  kept  at  a  lower  level 
through  propagation  from  inferior  specimens,  or  at  any  rate  not 
the  best  ones. 

We  may  at  least  hope  for  reformation  on  these  lines  as  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  and  results  of  injudicious  marriages  becomes 
fashionable. 

But  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  attempts 
of  individuals  to  thus  exert  influence  is  both  doubtful  and  peril- 
ous (to  the  reformer).  Meanwhile,  we  must  study  the  material 
under  our  hands  and  continue  to  hope  for  co-operative  effort  by 
slow  degrees. 

We  Americans  have  drawn  heavily  on  our  heritage  of  intrinsic 
vigor  had  from  our  European  ancestors  and  supplemented  by  the 
vitalizing  life  of  pioneer  days,  and  are  now  accused  of  being  on 
the  verge  of  a  decadence.    This  may  not  be  altogether  true,  and 
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statistics  do  not  support  that  view.  Certainly  the  average  stay- 
ing power  of  the  native-born  population  is  among  the  best.  Un- 
fortunately, the  steady  additions  now  made  to  our  ranks  are  no 
longer  chiefly  the  sturdy  seekers  for  "  open  room  and  verge 
enough"  wherein  to  swing  the  axe  or  drive  the  plough,  but 
are  in  great  measure  degenerate  and  criminal  offscourings  from 
European  nations,  who  are  wise  enough  to  rid  themselves  of 
such  rubbish. 

This  intermingling  infects  our  wholesome  stock  with  various 
hurtful  racial,  neurotic,  and  nutritional  peculiarities,  tendencies, 
and  diseases.  The  influence  of  all  this  must  be  ceaselessly 
watched  and  guarded  against  wherever  possible.  Mixed  races 
are  proverbially  feebler  than  peoples  of  pure  stock,  conspicuous  in 
the  adulteration  of  the  white  with  various  colored  races,  and  this 
is  also  seen  in  the  American  wherever  several  nationalities  fuse. 

City  life  is  of  itself  unwholesome  and  devitalizing  to  those 
who  remain  under  the  conditions  of  overcrowding,  inevitable  in 
large  centres  of  population.  And  all  this,  too,  quite  independent- 
ly of  the  more  obvious  or  tangible  hurtfulness  of  inferior  hygiene, 
poor  food,  defective  light  and  air.  The  unconscious  agitation  of 
the  molecules  induced  by  ceaseless  hurry,  swift  movements  of  ob- 
jects all  about,  noises,  sights  and  sounds,  the  jarring  of  the  very 
houses  from  perpetually  passing  ponderous  vans  and  street- cars, 
and  endless  other  elements  of  unrest,  wears  and  wearies  and  ex- 
hausts. 

Not  long  since  a  patient  of  mine,  a  child  with  typhoid  fever, 
became  quite  delirious,  almost  comatose,  and  the  "strike"  of  the 
trolly  men  came  on.  The  temperature  thereupon  went  steadily 
down  almost  to  normal,  though  acute  consciousness  did  not  re- 
turn. Suddenly  the  "  strike  was  on,"  and  the  thundering,  clang- 
ing cars  began  their  racket,  and  at  once  the  temperature  rose  to 
104°  F. ,  giving  us  great  alarm,  though  the  child  seemed  not  to 
recognize  the  noise  at  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  menaces  in  the  outlook  for  our 
American  people,  we  are  demonstrated  to  be,  on  the  whole,  stead- 
ily improving  as  a  race.  The  filthy  gutter-stream  poured  into 
our  clean  waters  not  only  is  amply  diluted,  but  some  blessed  in- 
herent qualities  of  our  soil  induce  steady  subsidence. 

Moreover,  the  inevitable  exhaustion  which  was  showing  in 
us,  the  outcome  of  our  earliest  years  of  intense  struggle  in  all  ways 
and  producing  a  sad  crop  of  neurasthenics  of  all  grades  and  types, 
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is  being  again  overcome  by  improved  modes  of  living  and  con- 
serving of  energies.  One  of  the  most  eflFectual  of  these  is  our  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  leisure,  a  word  only  recentl}'^  introduced  into 
American  "  vocabulary."  Regular  and  frequent  outings  become 
more  generally  recognized  as  imperative  among  our  "  hustlers," 
the  working  years  of  the  bread-winners  are  notably  increased, 
and  above  all  the  second  generation  shows  more  evidence  of 
surviving. 

But  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  restoration  to  the  plane  of  initial 
vigor  which  our  English  cousins  enjoy  (^who  can  still  boast  a 
higher  per  cent,  of  staying  power  than  we),  short  of  several  gener- 
ations, pursuing  proper  modes  of  work  and  play  suitably  combined. 
It  should  be  our  aim,  however,  to  acquire  in  our  own  persons 
and  for  our  children  that  invaluable  possession,  a  predisposition 
to  be  and  remain  strong,  through  which  we  may  triumph  over 
endless  depressing  influences. 

Individual  susceptibility  shown  to  poisons,  medicines,  irri- 
tants, and  foods  warrants  a  passing  remark. 

Among  the  conspicuous  illustrations  of  feebleness  is  the 
curious  and  unaccountable  disturbances  set  up  by  relatively  in- 
nocent things  in  children  of  low  vitality.  To  be  sure,  in  the 
history,  very  many  times  there  is  a  grain  of  wheat  in  the  whole 
measure  of  chaff,  and  many  of  the  peculiarities  claimed  by  fond 
mothers  are  partly  imagined  and  partly  an  hysterical  overgrowth. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  many  clearly-marked  idiosyncrasies  which 
must  be  duly  considered  whenever  a  prescription  is  written  or  a 
regimen  outlined.  Children  bear  some  drugs  in  doses  which  as 
adults  they  could  not  endure.  The  use  of  these  should  then  be 
in  ampler  doses  to  secure  a  desired  effect. 

The  susceptibility  to  digestive  or  other  disturbances  caused 
by  ordinary  foods  is,  however,  of  more  importance  in  this  re- 
search. 

A  family  of  eight  children  among  whom  I  have  grown  up 
cannot  take  cow's  milk  without  suffering  a  sharp  gastritis.  A 
baby  of  one  of  these  was  most  difficult  to  feed  during  an  attack 
of  mastitis  in  the  mother,  and  even  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse 
was  a  grave  problem.  In  other  respects  it  was  entirely  vigorous 
and  throve  famously  upon  the  mother's  recovery.  In  another 
lad  the  mere  tasting  of  hen's  eggs,  and  it  may  be  of  other  varieties, 
sets  up  a  violent  poisoning  (stomatitis)  in  a  few  minutes,  no 
matter  how  small  the  amount  or  perfectly  concealed.  Acute 
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oedema  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  produced  and  urticaria  so 
severe,  and  of  the  glottis  twice,  that  the  dyspnoea  imperilled  life. 
Susceptibilities  to  the  action  of  sweets,  certain  berries,  as  the 
strawberry  and  raspberry,  the  presence  of  some  flowers,  are 
matters  of  common  knowledge.  The  effect  of  heat,  especially  that 
of  the  sun,  is  dangerous  to  many,  naturally  in  infants,  and 
deserves  more  than  merely  a  passing  allusion.  Sea- air,  or  rather 
the  atmosphere  at  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  which  may  involve 
several  factors,  is  disastrous  to  some  little  folk.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  much  of  this  is  dependent  iipon  perpetual  small  concussions, 
either  conveyed  through  the  air,  especially  through  sense  organs, 
or  the  rhythmical  beat  of  the  surf,  transferred  like  bone  conduc- 
tions along  the  shore  to  the  sufferer.  One  family  of  my  acquaint- 
ance have  tried  again  and  again  to  overcome  this  apparent  frailty, 
but  are  forced  inland  (a  single  mile  will  do),  or  else  they  become  ex- 
hausted. In  other  cases  altitude  is  hurtful,  and  quite  independent 
of  such  local  weaknesses  as  catarrhal  states,  emphysema,  or 
dilated  hearts.  The  dampness  of  some  localities  causes  great 
distress  to  some,  while  for  others  a  marked  dryness  is  equally 
disturbing.  Goethe  relates  how  he  was  made  ill  by  a  deadly  odor 
which  assailed  him  whenever  he  visited  Schiller,  until  he  found 
that  the  latter  poet  felt  a  craving  or  need  for  the  presence  of  apples, 
and  these  he  kept  in  various  stages  of  decomposition  in  a  bureau- 
drawer  of  his  study.  Many  persons  are  known  to  faint  without 
knowing  why  if  a  mouse  be  in  a  room,  or  to  feel  similarly  affected 
by  some  other  animals. 

The  marks  of  feebleness  are  manifold  ;  far  too  numerous  and 
varied  to  discuss  at  length,  and  obvious  usually  to  a  watchful 
person,  medical  or  lay.  No  one  nor  one  dozen  symptoms  are 
competent  to  designate  so  variable  a  state,  and  no  enumeration  of 
points  of  organic  depreciation  would  make  the  matter  clear,  un- 
less described  with  large  attention  to  side-lights  and  modifications 
or  upon  the  case  in  clinic  fashion.  Experience  with  or  the  accu- 
rate histories  of  patients  is  needed  to  form  the  judgment.  A  loss 
of  interest  in  surrounding  objects  may  mean  physical  or  mental 
defect,  but  not  indeed  unless  many  other  points  are  estimated. 
An  excitable  idiot  takes  a  vivid  interest  in  everything  in  sight 
only ;  this  is  obviously  the  reverse  of  intelligence,  and  is  seldom 
sustained.  Scant  endurance  or  limited  staying  power  is  a  notable 
mark  of  frailty,  though  this  gives  little  knowledge  of  relative 
susceptibility  to  disease. 
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Again,  an  important  study  is  the  critical  period  in  develop- 
ment and  how  they  vary  in  diflferent  individuals, — a  large  research 
in  itself.  It  is  a  common  experience  to  note  a  sudden  stop  in 
wholesome  progress,  mental  or  physical,  or  sudden  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  right  direction,  or  surprises  as  to  one  side, — oblique 
progress  not  always  to  be  welcomed  and  only  moderately  controll- 
able. Precocity  is  at  one  end  of  this  line,  premature  senility  at 
the  other.  Sudden  advances  are  occasionally  made  which  as- 
tonish observers  as  well  as  delight  parents,  the  result  being,  per- 
haps, in  the  end  admirable.  The  curiosities  of  stature  growth 
are  now  and  again  startling  and  disconcerting,  especially  when 
the  tall  child  suddenly  stops  in  the  midst  of  right  increments, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  one  in  whose  size  great  satisfaction 
is  felt,  suddenly  shoots  up  to  the  proportions  of  a  light  house. 
Here  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  control,  but  I  decline  to  be- 
lieve it.  There  must  be  means  to  control  some  of  these  extreme 
variations,  and  we  shall  yet  find  and  apply  them.  The  interest- 
ing point  here  is  the  relativity  of  the  vital  organs.  The  suddenly 
tall  person  probably  has  no  proportionate  growth  of  heart  and 
lungs  and  therein  is  frail.  The  short  folk  are  again  often  seen  to 
be  obviously  built  for  great  size,  and  consequently  possess,  pre- 
sumably, bigger  and  more  forceful  organs.  Indeed,  the  strong- 
est men  are  short,  and  tall  men  are  rarely  long  lived  or  very  en- 
during. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  conserving  the  gross  vitality 
of  the  race.  In  this,  the  expectation  of  life,  the  average  length 
has  advanced  markedly  in  recent  years.  If  this  was  due  to  real 
progress  in  conserving  vital  forces  all  along  the  lines  of  life 
(age,  condition,  race,  etc.),  we  could  rejoice  greatly  and  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  a  definite  gain  over  past  ages.  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  not  proven, — despite  our  vaunted  medical  progress, 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  studied  as  it  is, — but  Dr.  John  S. 
Billings  (in  his  lecture  on  "Vital  Statistics,"  1889)  concludes 
that  this  increase  in  the  expectation  of  life  is  only  true  of  the 
earlier  ages,  and  because  more  persons  of  feeble  constitution  are 
now  nursed  to  manhood.  The  decrease  in  mortality  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  better  care  of  infants  and  the  prevention  of  con- 
tagious diseases. 

CARE  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Treatment. — The  upbuilding  and  repair  of  weakly  children 
should  be  considered  on  broad  principles,  the  basis  of  which  is 
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elaborate  thoroughness  and  abundance  of  time.  It  involves  special 
attention  to  dietetics,  including  a  critical  estimation  of  varying 
states  and  capacities  of  digestion,  all  the  ordinary  hygienic  meas- 
ures and  the  hopeful  use  of  some  drugs.  There  must  be  insisted 
on  for  such,  during  both  average  health  and  during  illness  and 
convalescence,  more  rest  for  the  mind  and  body  than  is  necessary 
for  the  average  child.  All  outings  and  exercises,  both  active  and 
passive,  should  be  supplemented  by  rest,  lying  down  for  as  long  a 
time,  it  may  be  minute  for  minute,  as  the  active  periods.  This 
rest  is  necessary  to  enable  lowered  organic  processes  to  regain 
their  customary  tone,  and  especially  to  secure  definite  gains.  It 
will  often  be  necessary  to  precede  food  by  a  period  of  rest,  to  en- 
able the  digestive  activities  to  do  their  work ;  otherwise,  the 
highly  sensitive  nervous  distribution  to  the  digestive  apparatus 
will  fail  of  its  full  energizing.  Agitation  impairs  the  even  flow 
of  the  circulation  so  necessary  for  weakened  organs,  particularly 
the  brain,  whence  governing  impulses  perpetually  flow,  dominat- 
ing the  body  and  spirit.  Therefore,  too,  the  emotions  must  in  the- 
weakly  be  not  only  kept  well  under  control,  but  subjected  to  the 
least  possible  disturbance  or  exaltation.  The  temperaments  (or 
mental  attitudes  from  which  they  view  life)  of  all  children  require 
steady  and  patient  training.  Even  in  the  home  a  clear  recognition 
of  these  is  needed.  In  the  case  of  strong  children  equipped  with 
clear,  dominant,  healthy  minds  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  fair 
results  come  somehow  from  very  diverse  and  ill- directed  in- 
fluences ;  but  for  the  weaker  ones  impressionable  or  apathetic, 
thorough  conscientious  study  and  specially  directed  measures  are 
required. 

For  such  little  folk  it  is  not  enough  to  prescribe  suitable 
medicines  and  enumerate  casually  a  lot  of  easily-digested  foods 
which  the  mother  shall  provide,  nor  to  direct  proper  bathings, 
outings,  and  other  general  measures.  A  thorough  systematiza- 
tion  of  the  entire  daily  life  of  the  child  is  infinitely  more  efficacious 
than  the  most  accurately-selected  medicines  or  the  use  of  that  in- 
numerable host  of  children's  foods  which,  in  the  form  of  specious 
descriptive  circulars,  the  enterprising  chemists  flood  our  morning 
mails.  The  best  tonic  for  the  stomach  is  food  carefully  prepared, 
such  as  a  fairly  intelligent  mother  in  even  the  humblest  walks  of 
life,  if  rightly  directed,  can  readily  afi"ord,  but  always  provided 
that  the  times  and  circumstances  of  the  administration  be  wisely 
chosen  and  rigidly  adhered  to. 
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Predigestion  of  food-stuflfs  offers  undeniable  safeguards  to  the 
weakened,  toneless  digestive  tract,  but  robs  the  pabulum  too  often 
of  that  savoriness  which  is  essential  to  acceptability,  and  hence 
imperils  appetite. 

While  exercising  care  as  to  the  quality  and  preparation  of 
foods  for  weakly  or  convalescent  children,  it  is  imperative  to  bear 
in  mind  the  need  for  suitable  variety.  This  fact  I  have  time  and 
again  verified.  A  child  will  be  presented  who  is  fed  with  the 
utmost  care  and  regularity,  oftentimes  under  the  best  of  medical 
advice,  and  yet  its  progress  comes  to  a  standstill,  or  it  is  seen  to 
obviously  lose.  Upon  inquiry  there  will  be  revealed  much  same- 
ness in  the  diet  list,  otherwise  properly  adjusted  to  the  condition 
for  which  it  was  originally  outlined.  The  little  victim's  soul 
comes  to  loathe  and  abhor  the  sight  of  flabby  paps,  occurring  in 
dismal  routine,  or  the  same  old,  wearing  round  of  bread,  meat, 
and  a  dab  of  vegetables.  If  to  these  are  now  added  a  more  varied 
dietary,  revising  the  menu  day  by  day,  even  lapsing  into  a  taste, 
now  and  again,  of  articles  ordinarily  denied  yet  savory  and  tempt- 
ing, great  progress  will  soon  be  obvious. 

The  growing  practice  of  sterilizing  milk  for  infants  and  chil- 
dren, invaluable  as  this  protection  is  for  temporary  use  during 
hot  weather  in  cities,  often  leaves  anaemia  and  tonelessness  in  its 
train  if  its  use  be  persisted  in.  There  is  a  value  in  the  vital  pro- 
perties of  fresh  milk  not  to  be  produced  or  retained  by  any  arti- 
ficial process. 

The  utmost  care  needs  to  be  observed,  however,  first,  in  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  which  includes  an  estimation  of  the  health  of 
the  cows  ;  secondly,  strict  regulation  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  milk 
while  being  gathered  and  immediately  thereafter,  and,  finally, 
the  greatest  conscientiousness  in  securing  cleanliness  of  the  con- 
taining vessels.  These  conditions,  though  difficult,  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  possible  as  knowledge  grows,  and  if  fulfilled 
will  bring  a  perfect  article  to  the  consumer. 

The  points  which  certainly  do  not  obtain  adequate  general  at- 
tention are  the  thorough  systematization  of  the  when,  where,  and 
how  much  of  these  foods  shall  be  taken  ;  what  varieties  shall  be 
insisted  upon  ;  the  times,  kind,  and  suitability  of  bath,  the  amount 
and  character  of  exercise,  and,  above  all,  definite  periods  of  rat 
before  and  after  feeding,  so  that  the  organs  shall  be  able  to  act 
deliberately.  First,  then,  when  confronted  with  an  ailing  child, 
one  who  is  not  ill,  but  far  from  well;  when  appetite  is  variable 
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but  small,  when  sleep  is  restless,  the  digestive  organs  manifestly 
disturbed  and  temper  fretful,  one  that  fails  to  hold  its  own  in  play 
among  its  fellows,  and,  what  may  not  be  ignored,  whose  weekly 
school  report  shows  decided  backsliding  ;  first,  I  say,  look  the 
little  fellow  over  thoroughly  and  in  all  respects. 

There  may  not  be  one  organ  more  amiss  than  another, 
though  the  most  obvious  faults  will  usually  be  seen  in  that 
avenue  to  all  vital  power,  the  prima  via.  There  may  be  yet 
no  falling  off  in  weight,  a  far  more  instructive  index  in  a  child 
than  in  an  adult,  nor  an  obvious  anaemia.  There  may  be  a 
quicker  pulse  than  ordinarily,  a  change  in  the  heart-sounds 
which  the  initiated  will  recognize  but  cannot  so  clearly  describe  ; 
there  probably  will  be  found,  if  so  much  trouble  be  taken,  a  rise 
in  temperature,  slight  but  unmistakable  at  times,  at  others  sub- 
normality  well  marked,  and  there  is  great  probability  that  neither 
the  attention  nor  other  exertion  is  readily  sustained.  The  child, 
in  marked  contrast  to  its  healthy  comrades  and  itself  at  other 
times,  is  willing  to  sit  aimlessly,  if  not  a  martyr  to  energetic 
taskmasters,  or  to  an  over-strenuous  conscience  which  drives  its 
willing  victim  to  the  verge  of  perpetual  exhaustion,  and  often 
over  it  into  the  pit  of  complete  collapse. 

Such  cases  as  here  pictured  are  common  enough,  if  only  the 
eyes  are  open  to  see  them.  They  escape  attention  only  too  readily 
till  some  malady  seizes  them  in  all  their  pitiable  weakness,  and 
life  is  speedily  quenched.  It  is  a  worthy  quest,  then,  to  seek  out 
and  rescue  these  from,  it  may  be  no  picturesque  fate,  but  an  ever, 
present  menace  ;  to  rehabilitate  these  unresilient  little  bodies,  and 
even  make  them  better  than  before  ;  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  a 
sound  bodily  equipment  for  their  life-work  anon. 

Here  is  a  little  sketch  of  a  sort  of  modified  rest  treatment 
which  produces  excellent  results  when  all  other  efibrts  have 
failed  to  start  a  child  along  the  line  of  progress.  Put  the  little 
one  in  bed  and  keep  him  there  from  a  few  days  to  a  week  or  more, 
and  write  down  distinctly  for  the  mother  a  strict  schedule  giving 
the  exact  hours  for  feeding.  These  may  be  the  ordinary  three 
meals  with  some  little  fluid  food  taken  in  between  whiles,  or 
better,  direct  four  meals  to  be  given  in  the  day,  at,  say,  seven, 
twelve,  four,  and  eight  o'clock,  the  largest  meal  at  noon.  Omit 
the  tonics  hitherto  given  and  add  digestive  ferments,  or  malt,  or 
both.  Let  the  day  begin  with  a  sponge-bath  in  a  warm  room, 
then  a  light  breakfast  daintily  served.    In  the  early  afternoon  let 
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some  one  rub  into  the  trunk  and  limbs  an  oil ;  olive  oil  is  very 
nice  and  much  of  it  is  thus  absorbed  ;  cod-liver  oil  is  better,  and 
not  disagreeable  if  free  from  rancidity  and  one-third  part  soap 
liniment  is  added,  which  probably  aids  the  osmotic  action.  This 
serves  as  a  form  of  passive  exercise  and  also  a  nutriment,  or  at 
least  a  tonic  to  the  skin,  circulation,  and  surface  nerves.  The 
surface  should  be  thoroughly  wiped  oflf  afterwards,  that  no  foul- 
ness remain.  I  have  seen  children  immensely  benefited,  even 
among  the  poorest  dispensary  cases,  from  this  one  measure  alone. 
Above  all,  in  the  early  course  of  these  measures,  if  the  child 
manifest  a  desire  for  toys  they  may  be  allowed  sparingly,  but 
aggressive  entertainment  by  over-oflficious  persons  is  a  harm  and 
an  offence  and  should  be  strictly  forbidden.  After  a  few  days  or 
a  week  the  range  of  one  sunny  room  may  be  permitted,  but  still 
the  child  should  be  let  alone,  and  in  most  cases  it  will  be  happy 
and  amuse  itself. 

Frail  children  require  systematic  development  of  their  various 
organs,  as  well  as  of  their  muscles.  To  be  sure,  it  seems  scarcely 
practicable  to  develop  some  organs,  as  a  stomach  or  a  kidney  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  It  is  abundantly  obvious 
that  the  eye  and  the  skin  can  be  developed,  and  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  all  these  organs  should  receive  attention  in  the  ag- 
gregate and  separately,  especially  where  there  is  a  manifest 
under-development  of  the  one  or  the  other,  which  then  should 
receive  specific  attention. 

To  take  first  the  eye, — an  infant  can  sustain  very  considera- 
ble damage  to  its  eye  by  objectionable  exposure  to  light,  which 
may  be  too  strong,  or  too  sudden,  or  too  constant.  It  may  readily 
have  its  eye-muscles  disturbed  by  an  habitual  attitude,  as  when, 
by  reason  of  a  weak  back  or  other  disability,  it  is  confined  to  a 
single  place,  as  a  chair,  in  a  customary  situation  in  the  same 
room,  straining  vision  in  one  way,  and  many  other  objectionable 
practices  which  common  sense  and  observation  will  make  evident. 
By  the  same  token,  this  eye  or  pair  of  eyes  may  become  developed, 
not  only  in  its  organic  capacities,  in  the  judging  of  distance,  in- 
viting refractive  adjustments,  etc.  ;  but,  as  intelligence  increases, 
great  good  can  be  accomplished  by  a  thoughtful  use  of  interest- 
ing objects  which  may  excite  the  child's  wholesome  interest  and 
educate  its  perception. 

There  are  experiments  now  afoot,  that  at  least  promise  well, 
by  which  children  can  be  taught  so  to  perceive  differences  of  color, 
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in  form,  and  the  arrangement  of  objects,  as  will  greatly  facilitate 
their  comprehension  of  natural  phenomena.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  along  this  line  may  be  found  means  to  prevent  defects  of 
sight,  such  as  color-blindness,  as  well  as  to  check  the  progress  of 
myopia  and  other  refractive  errors. 

One  practical  point  suggests  itself  here,  and  that  is  the  great 
unwisdom  of  submitting  babies  to  rapid  journeys,  the  looking 
out  of  windows  at  swiftly-passing  objects  while  flying  along.  We 
have  seen  migraine  apparently  develop  through  the  custom  of 
giving  a  couple  of  small  children  long  exercise  in  a  carriage  with 
a  pair  of  fast  horses  every  day.  We  have  certainly  seen  instances 
of  profound  disturbance  caused  by  this  means,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  a  continuance  of  such  like  objectionable  measures 
may  produce  lasting  damage  upon  so  delicate  an  organ  as  the  eye, 
and  the  whole  sensitive  organism  thus  is  imperilled. 

The  custom  of  encouraging  a  child  to  sleep  while  being 
driven  about  is  unwise.  The  motion  is  both  regular  and  subject 
to  sudden  irregularities.  The  persistence  of  one  kind  of  motion 
up  and  down  is  bad,  not  only  producing  relatively  unsound  sleep, 
but  keeping  up  a  molecular  agitation  throughout,  which  has  little 
to  recommend  it.  If  the  infant  be  awake  and  sufficiently  old  and 
alert  to  sit  up  and  look  about,  or  to  be  forcibly  held  by  the  nurse 
in  an  upright  position,  a  strain  is  put  upon  the  spinal  column. 
Thus  continuous  mild  concussions  are  administered  to  the  spinal 
cord  and  brain  ;  thus  the  eye  is  put  upon  the  strain,  reacting 
directly  upon  the  brain  ;  an  element  of  excitement  is  introduced 
and  physiological  irritability  is  a  probable  result. 

The  development  of  the  skin  is  of  paramount  importance  in 
the  young,  as  upon  its  capacity  to  endure  changes  in  temperature 
and  other  states  will  depend  much  of  the  future  healthfulness  of 
the  individual.  Some  children  have  the  layers  of  the  skin  un- 
formed from  the  first,  and  it  never  acquires  normal  activity. 
There  is  quite  a  large  variety  of  skins  obviously  different  to  the 
observant  persons, — the  firm,  glossy,  or  velvety  skin  of  health  ; 
the  pallid,  flabby,  or  leaky  skin,  readily  becoming  over-moist, 
loosely  attached  and  wrinkling  readily  ;  or  the  yellow,  harsh 
skin,  either  flabby  and  toneless,  or  stiff  and  inelastic,  adhering 
to  the  bone,  or  seeming  to  do  so.  Some  skins  are  insensitive  and 
react  to  almost  no  stimulant ;  others  chafe  and  get  out  of  order 
if  only  thin  clothing  press  upon  them,  hypersensitive  to  all 
agencies. 
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The  skin  of  a  red-haired  child  is  always  tender  and  usually 
beautiful.  Children  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  or  scrofulosis 
have  poor  skins,  which  can  be  and  should  be  immediately  im- 
proved. Various  neuroses  show  in  the  skin.  In  short,  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  of  vast  activity,  and  the  cultivation  of  this 
large  part  of  the  organism  is  of  critical  importance. 

Now,  as  to  the  means  of  improvement  in  our  control.  I 
believe  if  babies  were  anointed  with  oil  from  the  first,  and 
cleansed  by  rubbing  them  off,  not  using  water,  or  but  sparingly, 
for  weeks  or  months,  their  skins  would  become  more  vigorous 
than  when  soap  and  water  are  freely  used.  This  I  have  proved 
by  a  series  of  cases  observed  (and  published),  three  of  whom  were 
my  own  offspring.  Exposure  of  the  skins  of  infants  to  the  air 
of  an  equally  heated  room  is  wholesome,  and  they  are  better  for 
as  much  exposure  as  possible,  always  short  of  chills.  In  America 
we  are  subject  to  such  sudden  and  extreme  changes  that  we  dare 
not  allow  this  as  freely  as  is  safe  in  many  other  countries.  The 
exposure  of  knees  and  shoulders  in  children  not  the  most  robust 
is  dangerous  unless  carefully  watched  and  promptly  covered  at 
the  approach  of  chilling  conditions.  In-doors  it  is  of  use,  out- 
doors not  to  be  recommended  at  all.  To  go  barefoot  is  wholesome 
for  many.  Almost  never  do  children  hurt  their  feet,  and  thus 
only  are  the  feet  symmetrically  developed.  They  do  not  increase 
in  size  seriously.  I  know  of  numbers  of  Southern  girls  with  feet 
entirely  beautiful  who  ran  barefoot  in  warm  weather  until  the}'- 
were  almost  grown. 

Cautious  exposures  can  induce  a  tolerance  of  skin  and  feet 
exposure  which  will  greatly  strengthen  the  whole  organism  and 
should  be  encouraged.  The  clothing  at  no  time  should  be  one 
bit  more  than  necessary  to  protect.  Over-swathing  lessens  energy 
to  a  most  surprising  extent ;  it  throws  the  volatile  elements  of 
excretion  back  into  the  blood  and  directly  poisons.  The  skin 
should  be  able  to  throw  entirely  and  promptly  away  its  effluvia, 
which  should  be  suflfered  free  escape  or  it  will  damage  the  lungs 
or  kidneys.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  capacity  of  the  surface 
blood-vessels,  and  how  greatly  the  vascular  dilatation  or  contrac- 
tion alters  the  state  of  the  varying  blood-supply  to  internal 
organs,  also  how  large  is  the  amount  of  matter  excreted  by  the 
skin,  and  many  other  points  involved  in  its  functional  activities, 
we  at  once  recognize  the  importance  of  preserving  its  integritj^ 
at  all  times.    If  these  activities  are  anatomically  undeveloped  or 
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functionally  impaired,  they  demand  our  best  attention.  Natural 
means  are  best,  judiciously  controlled.  Exposure  is  important, 
always  with  caution.  Bathing  should  be  frequent,  daily,  indeed, 
or  in  hot  weather,  oftener,  in  as  cool  water  as  can  be  enjoyed  or 
well  endured,  but  gradually  if  unaccustomed.  Bathing  should 
be  followed  by  thorough  drying  and  rubbing,  and  prompt  cover- 
ing ;  weakly  folk  should  lie  down  a  while  after.  If  chilled,  let 
them  get  into  bed  for  a  time  till  complete  reaction  comes  or 
fatigue  goes.  When  bathing  cannot  be  so  well  endured,  at  least 
so  often  as  maybe  indicated,  then  a  dry  rub  will  suffice,  especially 
after  exertion  and  opening  of  the  pores.  If  all  this  tires  the 
child,  it  should  lie  down,  and  the  work  be  done  by  another  person. 
Soaps  are  to  be  used  sparingly  and  only  for  cleansing.  Salt  is 
almost  as  cleansing  and  more  stimulating.  If  the  skin  is  tender, 
bran  decoctions  added  to  the  bath  will  soothe.  Ammonia  or  sul- 
phur added  to  the  water  has  value,  rendering  it  soft  and  exerting 
special  effects.  To  begin  cold  bathing,  let  one  unaccustomed 
stand  in  three  inches  of  warm  water  and  be  sponged  oflF  in  cool 
and  cooler  water.  The  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  exercise  naked 
anointed  with  oils  has  much  to  commend  it.  The  rolling  in  the 
sand  of  the  arena  in  wrestling  was  accredited  with  benefit,  and 
no  doubt  rightly.  Wading  at  the  sea-shore  and  digging  in  the 
sand  is  analogous,  and  much  to  be  commended  if  not  too  pro- 
longed. Swimming  comes  next  to  bathing,  and  is  among  the 
finest  agencies  for  invigoration  of  skin  and  muscles.  Remaining 
long  in  the  water,  above  half  an  hour,  is  of  doubtful  value,  and 
over  an  hour  is  a  strain,  and  for  several  hours  is  hurtful  to  any 
but  the  strongest,  and  does  them  no  good.  Water  colder  than 
the  air  of  the  bath-room  is  often  hurtful  for  the  strongest  and  of 
little  or  no  value  to  any.  Shower-baths  and  needle-baths  are 
terrifying  to  most  children,  and  possess  no  advantage  over 
sponging  or  plunging.  It  is  best  for  little  folk  to  encourage  cool 
bathing  by  gentle  graduations  and  to  make  of  it  a  reward  or  frolic. 

The  exercise  of  the  lungs  next  to  the  skin  requires  much 
attention.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  avenues  to 
the  lungs,  the  nose,  and  throat  shall  be  clean  and  healthy. 
Upon  proper  lung  action  depends  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  and 
through  these  the  complete  activity  of  the  remotest  organ.  Upon 
the  integrity  of  the  epithelium  of  the  respiratory  passages  depends 
in  great  measure  the  defence  of  the  organism  against  the  on- 
slaughts of  many  microbic  poisons. 
46 
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The  nose  and  naso-pharynx  must  be  kept  free  of  irritations 
and  pathologic  changes,  which  may  limit  function  or  obstruct  the 
in-and-out  go  of  the  air.  Upon  the  competence  of  the  lung- 
expansion  will  depend  the  completeness  of  oxygenation  and  the 
integrity  of  especially  those  portions  of  the  lung  which  are  less 
liable  to  a  full  distention,  as  the  apices,  so  rarely  developed  and 
so  vulnerable,  and  also  the  lower  borders.  The  development  of 
the  lungs,  of  course,  is  more  commonly  obtained  through  normal 
activities,  but  if  for  any  reason  these  are  impaired,  as,  for  instance, 
lameness,  an  enfeebled  or  damaged  heart,  or  a  weak,  nervous 
organization,  and  the  child  be  not  able,  or  it  may  be  unwilling, 
or,  at  least,  indisposed  to  wholesome  action  and  exercises,  then 
it  is  essential  not  to,  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  getting  these 
lungs  sufficiently  dilated  for  their  proper  growth  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  integrity.  For  feeble  children  it  is  convenient 
to  induce  them  to  play  at  certain  games  which  may  involve  deep 
respirations  and  forcible  blowings.  Indeed,  one  of  the  first 
accomplishments  to  teach  a  child  is  to  blow  its  nose  properly. 
Pretty  much  every  child  in  America  inherits  or  may  develop  a 
condition  of  pharyngeal  catarrh.  To  be  sure,  among  the  Greeks, 
it  was  considered  a  degradation  to  be  obliged  to  blow  the  nose, 
and  a  most  impolite  thing  to  do,  but  the  reason  for  that  was  their 
perfect  health,  and  a  large  part  of  this  was  the  magnificent  atten- 
tion their  skins  received  throughout  their  earlier  and  later  years. 

Our  children  will  almost  inevitably  acquire  occasional 
catarrhs,  and  they  should  be  early  taught  to  free  the  nose  of  this 
secretion.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  teach  them  to  blow  a  long, 
steady  blast,  holding  the  handkerchief  against  one  nostril  the 
while,  and  then  holding  the  opposite  nostril,  to  take  a  long  in- 
spiration, and  then  to  blow  steadily  out  of  the  other  one.  And 
then,  if  not  free,  to  repeat  this  process  on  alternate  sides,  at  least 
twice.  Then  the  air  comes  and  goes  freely,  as  it  should,  to  the 
lungs,  suitably  warmed  and  screened.  Hearing  also  needs  atten- 
tion in  the  same  way.  As  is  well  known,  those  children  who 
habitually  hear  good  music  have  this  sense-perception  well  de- 
veloped. The  sense  of  smell,  while  deserving  of  attention,  is 
rather  more  likely  to  be  over-developed  to  the  point  of  squeam- 
ishness  than  to  suffer  any  lack  in  this  direction,  seeing  that  in  the 
evolution  of  the  race  the  nose  has  clearly  less  need  of  development 
than  in  the  savage  state.  In  the  matter  of  taste  this  merely  need 
be  alluded  to,  but  might  be  discussed  to  a  very  interesting  length. 

(to  be  continded.) 
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Hygiene  of  the  Physician  Himself.' 


BY  H.  B.  TANNER,  M.D., 
Kaukanna,  Wis. 


YGIENE  of  the  physician  should  be  such  a  personal 
application  of  the  rules  of  life  and  conduct  as  shall 
enable  him  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number. 

The  highest  mission  of  the  physicar  is  hygienic 
rather  than  restorative.  To  aid  in  removing  every  obstacle  to 
the  mental  and  physical  development  of  the  human  family  is  the 
goal  sought  for. 

It  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  fundamental  law  in  sociology 
that  a  man's  first  duty  is  to  the  State,  his  second  to  his  family, 
and  his  last  to  himself.  Because  a  man  is  a  physician,  he  is  not 
thereby  absolved  from  his  duty  as  a  citizen  any  more  than  are 
those  in  other  callings.  The  hygiene  of  the  physician  himself  is 
best  promoted  when  he  is  a  partisan  in  public  aflfairs.  Of  course 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  doctor  should  turn  active 
politician,  but  it  should  be  expected  that  every  true  physician 
will  keep  himself  well-informed  on  all  matters  subject  to  legisla- 
tion by  his  representatives,  and  that  he  will  let  his  opinions  be 
heard  and  felt  when  occasion  demands. 

To  attain  the  high  position  in  social  and  public  life  that  his 
education  entitles  him  to  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, that  of  medicine,  the  most  liberal  of  them  all,  the  physi- 
cian must  needs  give  heed  to  his  habits.  The  hygiene  of  the 
physician  as  applied  to  his  habits  requires  careful  attention. 

The  masses  look  to  the  physician  as  authority  on  medical 
knowledge.  He  who  professes  to  try  to  prolong  human  life  and 
ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  should  be  well  qualified  to 
advise  in  regard  to  all  rules  of  health,  and  to  give  this  advice 
proper  weight,  his  personal  habits  must  be  such  as  will  lend  the 
weight  of  authority  to  any  opinion  he  may  give.  If  the  public 
see  that  he  governs  his  daily  life  by  those  never-erring  laws  of 
nature,  they  will  be  more  ready  to  follow  where  he  leads. 

The  public  conduct  of  the  physician  should  be  distinguished 
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by  sobriety  and  industry,  for  the  personality  of  the  physician,  his 
disposition  and  habits,  form  a  large  part  of  his  success  or  failure. 
Habits  of  intemperance  are  so  easily  formed  by  the  wearied  physi- 
cian that  a  word  of  caution  is  expedient.  At  times,  through  over- 
work, an  injurious  strain  upon  the  physical  and  mental  forces  is 
unavoidable.  The  physician  becomes  sleepless,  loses  appetite, 
fails  in  strength,  and  shows  other  signs  of  exhaustion.  A  stimu- 
lant or  a  narcotic  may  temporarily  whip  up  the  exhausted  energies, 
but  at  the  expense  of  more  serious  disaster  later.  The  real  reme- 
dies are  rest  and  nutrition.  Physicians  should  live  well  and  avoid 
exhaustion  by  making  a  special  study  of  foods  and  their  effects 
upon  themselves  when  suflFering  from  extreme  weariness.  The 
vexed  question  of  tobacco  has  a  bearing  upon  this  point.  If  the 
narcotic  it  contains  is  promptly  eliminated  by  the  system  and  the 
indulgence  leaves  no  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  an  occasional 
cigar  or  semi-occasional  pipe  may  prove  of  benefit. 

In  no  other  walk  of  life  is  it  so  absolutely  necessary  to  practise 
personal  cleanliness.  In  the  practice  of  medicine  personal  clean- 
liness may  well  go  first  and  godliness  second.  We  have  only  to 
point  to  the  elaborate  directions  in  the  Mosaic  laws  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health  through  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness, 
for  our  authority  in  stating  that  physicians  should  personally  ob- 
serve the  laws  of  hygiene  in  regard  to  cleanliness  in  all  of  its 
details. 

These  habits  of  cleanliness  should  extend  to  the  clothes  we 
wear  as  well  as  to  the  care  of  the  hair  and  beard.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  in  this  connection  to  carry  out  the  dictum  of  a  Boston 
surgeon,  who  says  no  physician  should  wear  a  beard,  for  if  the 
beard  is  a  favorite  nesting  place  for  microbes  so  is  the  hair  of  the 
head  likewise,  and  to  sacrifice  this  would  be  a  hardship  indeed  to 
some  of  the  members  of  the  profession,  of  the  gentler  sex.  But 
if  a  physician  must  wear  long  hair  and  a  long  beard,  a  decent 
regard  for  the  teachings  of  hygiene  requires  that  it  be  kept  clean 
and  in  order.  The  care  of  the  mouth  and  teeth  is  very  essential. 
A  more  frequent  visit,  as  a  patient,  to  a  practitioner  of  the  sister 
profession  of  dentistry  will  do  us  all  good.  A  pure  breath  and 
clean  teeth  free  from  cavities,  serve  to  make  life  more  agreeable 
to  ourselves  and  pleasant  to  our  patients.  But  above  all,  constant 
attention  to  cleanliness  of  the  hands,  will  repay  the  best,  for  the 
hands  are  the  most  frequent  source  of  conveying  septic  material. 

The  physician  in  active  practice,  with  a  number  of  patients 
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with  infectious  diseases  to  visit  every  day,  cannot  change  his  attire 
after  every  visit,  and  indeed  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary.  If 
on  visiting  cases  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  etc.,  the  outside  coat 
is  buttoned  up  to  the  throat  on  entering  the  house,  a  brisk  walk 
or  ride  in  the  open  air  before  visiting  the  next  patient  will  serve 
to  dislodge  or  destroy  any  disease- germs  that  may  have  found  a 
lodgement  there.  But  with  the  hands  a  little  more  care  is  neces- 
sary. Before  leaving  the  house  the  hands  should  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed  in  hot  water,  with  green  soap,  and  after  a  careful  rins- 
ing to  remove  the  suds,  washed  in  a  weak  solution  of  bichlorid. 
Of  course  a  more  thorough  preparation  of  the  hands  is  necessaiy 
in  surgical  cases. 

While  it  is  proper  upon  all  occasions  to  display  a  reasonable 
zeal  in  exemplifying  the  teachings  of  hygiene  personally,  I  think 
it  is  altogether  unnecessary  for  the  hygienic  physician  to  anoint 
his  lips  with  carbolized  rose-water  before  kissing  his  wife  or  sister, 
as  suggested  by  a  Chicago  physician  recently. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  to  one's  con- 
science to  refuse  to  take  communion  at  church  because  some  enter- 
prising dealer  had  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  selling  the  trustees  a 
a  set  of  individual  communion  cups.  Nor  would  the  physician, 
when  called  as  a  witness  and  ordered  by  the  judge  to  kiss  the  Holy 
Bible,  be  justified  in  calling  for  a  pad  of  iodoform  gauze,  to  cover 
the  Holy  Bible,  before  complying. 

These  things  are  mentioned  only  to  exhibit  the  vagaries  of 
some  of  the  teachers  of  hygiene.  Since  the  science  of  bacteriology 
has  demonstrated  the  omnipresence  of  microbes,  and  the  direful 
results  when  they  find  a  lodgement  in  the  human  system,  it  is  not 
strange  that  occasionally  a  physician  is  found  who  is  a  "rabid 
antisepticist,"  and  whose  nervous  dread  of  infection  leads  him  to 
promulgate  extreme  measures  to  the  detriment  of  his  peace  of 
mind. 

If  the  physician  would  retain  good  mental  health  and  in- 
tellectual vigor,  suflBcient  for  the  discharge  of  these  various  duties 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  he  should  avoid  overwork  and 
anxiety.  It  is  the  feeling  of  personal  involvement  and  perpetual 
anxiety,  as  much  as  overwork,  that  breaks  down  the  health  and 
shortens  the  life  of  the  physician.  To  this  end  he  should  culti- 
vate a  cheerful  disposition,  and  so  far  as  he  is  able  free  himself 
from  anxiety  as  to  results.  To  this  end  he  should  systematize  his 
work,  and  so  far  as  possible  perform  every  duty  at  its  proper  hour. 
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Office  hours  should  be  regularly  kept,  hours  for  meals,  for  sleep, 
and  for  recreation  should  be  as  scrupulously  observed.  If  a  call 
comes  which  destroys  the  rest  for  a  single  night,  the  lost  sleep 
should  be  made  up  as  fully  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will 
permit.  Every  physician  should  secure  an  annual  vacation  and 
relinquish  toil  altogether,  even  if  it  is  only  for  a  single  day,  for  it 
is  apparent  that  regular  holiday  seasons  must  be  a  great  hygienic 
benefit  to  every  hard-worked  physician,  and  especially  to  the 
harassed  medical  man  of  the  city,  to  whom  indeed  it  is  a  physi- 
ological necessity 

The  human  mind  is  not  a  machine  that  can  be  worked  in  one 
groove  all  the  time.  Its  best  and  most  satisfactory  is  in  a  change. 
It  is  worry  and  not  work  which  wears  out,  and  to  have  some  con- 
genial occupation  into  which  to  divert  the  mind  when  it  is  liable 
or  likely  to  be  over- burdened  with  work,  is  the  best  safeguard  the 
brain-worker  can  have.  That  medical  man  is  always  safest  who 
has  a  hobby.  Every  physician  should  have  a  pursuit  or  study, 
wholly  outside  of  medicine,  to  serve  as  a  diversion  and  means  of 
recreation.  To  name  all  of  the  various  means  of  thus  diverting 
the  mind  of  the  physician  from  his  work  would  be  impossible,  for 
in  choosing  such  a  pursuit  we  have  a  wide  range  of  topics  to  select 
from,  astronomy,  drawing,  out-door  sketching,  photography,  com- 
parative anatomy,  meteorology,  hygiene,  modern  languages,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  etc.  If  we  would  retain  good  mental  health,  we 
must  not  lose  faith  in  the  future  of  our  noble  profession.  The 
great  advance  in  every  department  of  medical  science  during  the 
past  twenty  years  leads  us  to  anticipate  most  encouraging  develop- 
ments in  the  near  future.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era. 
Nature  is  yielding  her  secrets  to  patient  inquiry.  Mystery  is  be- 
coming certain  knowledge  and  assured  truth.  The  future  of  medi- 
cine is  inspiring.  And  if  we  would  partake  of  the  glory  of  this 
coming  age  we  must  pay  close  attention  to  the  hygiene  of  the 
physician  himself.   

A  Test  for  Humiditj  in  Rooms. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  relative  dampness  of  a  room 
by  inspection.  A  surer  method  is  to  expose  a  known  weight — 
say  looo  grains — of  dry,  fresh  lime  in  a  shallow  dish,  and  close 
up  the  room  perfectly  tight  for  twenty-four  hours.  If  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  lime  has  absorbed  over  i  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
the  room  should  be  considered  sufficiently  damp  to  be  unhealthy. 
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Tlie  Gro-wth  of  Boys.^ 

BY  SCHUYLER  B.  MOON, 
McDonogh,  Md. 

T  will  be  necessary  first  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
material  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  comparison  to 
be  made  between  the  boy  and  the  man,  and  to  explain 
the  method  by  which  they  are  to  be  compared. 
During  the  past  eight  years  each  boy  of  the  Mc- 
Donogh School,  situated  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  measured 
once  annually.  From  these  measurements  a  percentile  table  for 
each  year  of  age  from  11  to  15  has  been  compiled,  the  measure- 
ments of  from  100  to  150  boys  being  employed  in  compiling  each 
table.  The  50-per-cent.  columns  of  these  tables  are  taken  to 
represent  the  typical  boys  of  the  years  of  age  from  11  to  15 
respectively.  The  50-per-cent.  column  of  Dr.  Seaver's  percentile 
table,  compiled  from  the  measurements  of  Yale  University  stu- 
dents, has  been  taken  to  represent  the  typical  man.  In  order  to 
compare  the  typical  boys  of  the  different  ages  with  this  typical 
man,  their  heights  have  been  made  equal  to  his,  and  their  other 
dimensions  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  The  resulting  numbers, 
when  plotted  on  Dr.  Seaver's  table,  furnish  a  diagram  by  means 
of  which  we  may  quickly  ascertain  in  what  respects  the  boy  is, 
relatively  to  height,  inferior  to  the  man,  his  equal,  or  his  superior. 
To  be  more  explicit,  let  me  refer  you  to  Chart  I.  The  dotted 
line  on  this  chart  represents  the  typical  boy  of  the  age  11.  His 
height  is  1349  millimetres,  while  that  of  the  typical  man  is  1724 
millimetres.  Dividing  1724  by  1349  we  obtain  the  factor  1.278, 
and  multiplying  each  measurement  of  the  typical  boy  by  this 
factor,  a  set  of  numbers  is  obtained,  which,  when  plotted  upon 
Dr.  Seaver's  table,  gives  the  dotted  line  as  in  Chart  I.  Weight 
must,  of  course,  be  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  this  factor.  Since 
the  results  for  the  right  side  of  the  body  are  similar  to  those  for 
the  left,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  both.  For  such  cases  the 
diagrams  on  these  charts  represent  the  mean  between  the  right 
and  the  left,  this  being  perhaps  more  nearly  correct  than  either 
alone.    On  account  of  the  small  number  of  boys  measured,  and 

1  Read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education 
and  reprinted  from  the  Transactions. 
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other  obvious  sources  of  error,  these  results  can  hardly  be  relied 
upon  for  general  conclusions.  Yet  the  indications  are  in  some 
cases  so  strong,  and  the  results  for  homologous  parts  of  the  body 
so  uniformly  harmonious,  that  some  inferences  at  least  may  safely 
be  drawn.  It  will  be  impossible  to  present  a  full  discussion  of 
this  subject  here  to-day.  Only  the  more  important  points  will  be 
brought  to  your  notice,  and  these  briefly. 

Let  us  now  examine  Chart  I,  remembering  that  the  dotted 
line  represents  the  age  11,  the  black  line  the  age  15.  A  glance 
reveals  the  fact  that  at  1 1  as  well  as  at  1 5  the  boy  is,  in  the  rela- 
tive sizes  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  quite  difllerent  from  the  man, 
and  hardly  less  so  at  15  than  at  11.  These  differences  are  par- 
ticularly well  marked  in  the  measurements  of  the  head,  vital 
organs,  and  feet,  since  these  parts,  as  is  well  known,  outstrip  the 
others  in  growth  during  childhood.  Height  of  knee,  sitting 
height,  shoulder  to  elbow,  and  elbow  to  tip  show  that  at  15  a 
boy's  limbs  are  relatively  longer  in  proportion  to  his  body  than 
those  of  the  man  or  the  boy  at  11.  In  the  muscle  girths — waist, 
hips,  thigh,  calf,  biceps,  and  forearm — the  boy  is,  relatively  to 
height,  inferior  to  the  man,  while  in  bone  girths — knee,  ankle, 
instep,  elbow,  and  wrist — he  is  superior.  In  muscle  girths  the 
boy  at  15  is,  relatively  to  height,  superior  to  the  boy  at  11,  and 
more  nearly  the  equal  of  the  man.  In  bone  girths  he  has  also 
grown  relatively  larger,  except  in  the  case  of  the  instep,  but  this 
increase  puts  him  still  farther  from  those  proportions  which  he 
will  finally  have  as  a  man. 

In  order  to  study  the  growth  of  these  parts  more  closely,  let 
us  examine  Chart  II.  Here  those  measurements  which  are  dis- 
tinctly bone  lengths,  bone  girths,  and  muscle  girths  have  been 
selected,  and  the  measurements  of  the  typical  boy  of  each  year  of 
age  from  11  to  15  have  been  plotted.  To  avoid  the  confusion  of 
too  many  intersecting  lines,  numbers  have  been  placed  in  their 
stead,  the  number  i  representing  the  age  11,  2  representing  12, 
and  so  on  to  15. 

Now  it  is  plain  that,  if,  for  any  two  successive  years  of  age, 
the  numbers  fall  at  the  same  point  for  any  part  of  the  body,  that 
part  has  for  the  intervening  year  a  rate  ,of  growth  in  proper  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  for  the  same  year  in  total  height.  Also,  an 
advance  towards  the  right  indicates  a  relatively  accelerated 
growth  in  any  part,  and  a  retrogression  towards  the  left  shows  a 
relatively  retarded  growth. 
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Upon  examining  the  bone  lengths,  we  learn  that  in  sitting 
height — that  is,  in  the  length  of  the  vertebral  column — there  is  a 
retarded  state  of  growth  relative  to  height  during  the  entire  period 
from  II  to  15.  In  height  of  knee,  on  the  contrary,  the  growth  is 
relatively  accelerated  throughout  this  period.  There  is  a  gradu- 
ally quickened  growth,  relative  to  height,  on  the  part  of  the 
vertebral  column,  while  the  accelerated  growth  in  height  of  knee 
regularly  diminishes.  Remembering  that  height  of  pubis  repre- 
sents the  sum  of  height  of  knee  and  length  of  the  thigh-bone, 
and  comparing  the  intervals  between  the  numbers  in  the  case  of 
height  of  knee  with  those  for  the  pubis,  it  is  found  that  the 
growth  of  the  thigh-bone  in  length  is,  relative  to  height,  greater 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  than  in  the  first  part.  In  length 
from  shoulder  to  elbow  the  rate  of  growth  appears  also  to  increase 
after  the  age  of  12,  while  in  length  from  elbow  to  tip  there  is 
little  variation  till  the  age  of  14,  when  the  growth  is  relatively 
quickened. 

In  considering  these  results,  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  cer- 
tain facts  concerning  the  growth  of  boys  which  Dr.  Bowditch  has 
demonstrated  from  measurements  taken  of  Boston  school-children. 
Dr.  Bowditch  has  shown  that,  at  about  the  age  of  11  or  12,  the 
growth  in  height  is  decidedly  retarded,  and  that  immediately 
afterwards  an  acceleration  in  growth  occurs,  so  that,  at  the  age 
of  13  or  thereabouts,  a  boy's  height  increases  more  per  year  than 
at  any  other  year  of  age  from  5  to  17.  The  period  of  retarded 
growth  for  McDonogh  boys  is  from  12  to  13,  and  the  period  of 
accelerated  growth  the  two  succeeding  years.  Regarding  total 
height  as  being  made  up  of  height  of  knee,  length  of  the  thigh- 
bones, and  height  of  the  vertebral  column,  it  is  found  by  calcula- 
tion from  the  tables  that  the  retardation  occurs  in  all  three  parts, 
while  the  acceleration  takes  place  only  in  the  vertebral  column 
and  thigh-bones,  height  of  knee  actually  increasing  less  per  year 
at  the  age  of  13  and  14  than  at  11. 

An  examination  of  the  numbers  in  the  chart  of  bone  girths 
shows  that  in  all  cases  there  is  a  retrogression  from  the  age  of  1 1 
to  13,  and  afterwards  an  advance  towards  the  right  till  the  age  of 
15.  This  indicates  that  the  retardation  and  acceleration  of  growth 
in  total  height  are  both  even  more  marked  in  the  bone  girths. 
In  the  case  of  the  instep,  which  is  so  much  overgrown,  the 
acceleration  dies  away  sooner,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  retrogression 
after  the  age  of  14. 
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The  chart  of  muscle  girths  shows  that  the  growth  of  the 
muscles  is  closely  in  accord  with  that  of  the  bone  girths.  The 
period  of  acceleration,  however,  begins  a  year  earlier  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  legs, — that  is,  at  12  instead  of  13. 

In  plotting  the  strength  tests  the  square  of  the  factor  used  in 
magnifying  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  boy  has  been  used,  since 
the  power  of  a  muscle  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  its  cross  sec- 
tion. This,  of  course,  is  a  mere  approximation,  but  it  may  serve 
to  show  something  of  the  development  of  muscular  power  in  the 
boy.  It  appears  from  the  chart  of  strength  tests  that  strengh  is 
developed  in  the  expiratory  muscles  and  those  of  the  legs  earlier 
than  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  forearm.  For  strength  of 
lungs  the  numbers  fall  at  the  same  point  for  each  of  the  five  years 
of  age.  Strength  of  back  shows  an  advance  towards  the  mean, 
and  strength  of  forearm  shows  a  like  advance,  but  even  at  15  it 
has  not  reached  the  2^2-per-cent.  column.  In  strength  of  legs  a 
very  marked  increase  occurs  between  the  ages  of  12  and  13.  This 
is  in  entire  accord  with  the  growth  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs, 
for  which  we  found,  in  the  chart  of  muscle  girths,  the  twelfth 
year  to  be  the  turning-point.  The  increase,  however,  is  propor- 
tionally so  much  larger  than  the  corresponding  increase  in  size  of 
the  muscles  as  to  lead  one  to  suspect  that  it  is  due  rather  to  a 
rapid  development  of  the  nerve  centres  controlling  these  muscles 
than  to  any  physical  change  in  the  muscles  themselves. 

This  increase  in  strength  of  legs  goes  on  at  such  a  rate  for 
McDonogh  boys,  that  at  14  years  of  age  the  boy  actually  appears 
to  be  stronger  than  the  man,  and  at  15  the  boy's  strength  of  legs 
is  213  kilogrammes,  while  the  man's  is  only  186.  The  chart  of 
strength  of  legs  is  intended  to  call  special  attention  to  this  point, 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  wider  range  of  comparison,  the  tests  of 
Amherst  and  Harvard  students  are  added.  In  view  of  the  dis- 
crepancies between  these  tests  and  those  of  Yale  students,  as  well 
as  the  inexplicable  apparent  result  that  a  boy's  legs  are  at  15 
stronger  than  a  man's,  may  we  not  inquire  into  the  value  of  our 
strength  tests  ?  What  is  the  object  desired  in  making  a  strength 
test  ?  To  ascertain  the  absolute  power  of  the  muscle  or  muscles 
undergoing  the  test,  when  called  into  action,  under  proper  con- 
ditions, by  the  strongest  will  power  of  which  the  person  tested  is 
capable.  Even  then,  as  Dr.  Foster  tells  us,  we  probably  do  not 
get  the  maximum  contractile  power  of  the  muscle,  the  will  being 
unable  to  call  forth  its  greatest  contractions. 
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But  how  shall  we  know  that  the  will  power  of  the  person 
tested  is  fully  exerted,  and  that  the  power  of  the  muscle  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  dynamometer  so  as  to  produce  the 
maximum  result  ?  These  questions  are  specially  applicable  to 
tests  taken  of  young  boys,  in  whom  perfect  control  of  the  muscles 
by  the  will  is  by  no  means  fully  established,  and  whose  awkward- 
ness in  handling  the  dynamometers  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  obtain- 
ing the  results  desired.  To  obviate  these  diflBculties  as  far  as 
possible,  several  boys  of  about  equal  strength  have  been  tested 
together  at  McDonogh,  in  order  that,  by  imitation,  their  strength 
might  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  upon 
the  dynamometers,  and  that,  by  rivalry,  they  might  receive  the 
necessary  nerve  stimulus.  In  testing  the  strength  of  legs,  their 
knuckles  have  been  firmly  secured,  and  discomfort  avoided,  by 
placing  soft  pads  upon  the  thighs.  The  results  you  see  before 
you.  May  we,  in  view  of  this,  rely  with  certainty  upon  the 
accuracy  of  any  strength  test  as  at  present  conducted  ?  I  leave 
the  question  with  you. 


Preventive  Medicine.^ 


BY  THEOBALD  SMITH,  M.D., 
Boston,  Mass. 


[OCIETY  is  slowly  beginning  to  recognize  the  debt  it 
,    owes  to  medicine  in  its  various  departments,  but  there 

>  is  none  to  which  it,  as  a  whole,  owes  more  than  to 

>  preventive  medicine.    Possibly  some  great  war,  for 
which  so  many  appear  to  be  languishing,  would  show 

what  we  do  not  see  so  plainly  in  times  of  peace,  the  great  but 
quiet  and  almost  frictionless  work  of  sanitary  organization  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  a  number  of  restive  disease- germs  whose  power 
over  society  is  by  no  means  extinct,  but  very  probably  as  great 
as  ever.  Let  such  a  war  break  down  this  great  sanitary  machine 
even  temporarily,  and  we  would  have  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
seeing  these  restive  organisms  let  loose  upon  the  community  and 
scatter  typhoid  and  typhus,  small-pox,  and  cholera  and  their 
allies  far  and  wide.  We  trust  that  such  an  opportunity  will 
never  come  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  preventive  medicine. 


'  From  the  Albany  Medical  Annals. 
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Ivet  us  rather  try  to  enlist  the  interest  and  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple by  a  more  sane  and  civilized  method,  that  of  instruction  in 
the  laws  and  principles  which  control  our  lives  under  the  com- 
plex conditions  imposed  upon  us  by  modern  society. 

Of  the  many  ramifications  of  preventive  medicine  by  which 
it  sends  its  protecting  influence  to  all  the  people,  the  rich  and  the 
poor  alike,  I  shall  devote  a  little  time  only  to  its  function  as  a 
guardian  of  drinking  water  When  we  speak  of  drinking  water 
nowadays  there  arises  immediately  before  us  its  greatest  enemy, — 
that  spectre  called  sewage.  The  two  are  inseparable  in  the  mind 
of  the  sanitarian,  for  one  cannot  be  kept  pure  without  suppressing 
the  other.  Water  is  taken  from  the  earth,  and  sewage  is  com- 
mitted to  it ;  water  is  taken  from  streams  when  the  earth  supply 
is  inadequate  or  desirable,  and  sewage  is  poured  into  streams. 
Our  great  streams  as  well  as  our  little  streams  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing mere  open  sewers.  The  thoughtlessness  and  indiflference  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people  to  pure  water  has  been  strongly  and  pic- 
turesquely expressed  by  Ruskin : 

"  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  lovelier  piece  of  lowland 
scenery  in  South  England,  nor  any  more  pathetic  in  the  world, 
by  its  expression  of  sweet  human  character  and  life,  than  that 
immediately  bordering  on  the  source  of  the  Wandle,  and  includ- 
ing the  low  moors  of  Addington,  and  the  villages  of  Beddington 
and  Carshalton,  with  all  their  pools  and  streams.  No  clearer  or 
diviner  waters  ever  sang  with  constant  lips  of  the  hand  which 
'giveth  rain  from  heaven  ;'  no  pasture  ever  lightened  in  spring- 
time with  more  passionate  blossoming ;  no  sweeter  homes  ever 
hallowed  the  heart  of  the  passer-by  with  their  pride  of  peaceful 
gladness, — fain  hidden,  yet  full  confessed.  The  place  remains 
(1872)  nearly  unchanged  in  its  larger  features  ;  but  with  deliberate 
mind  I  say  that  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  ghastly  in  its  inner 
tragic  meaning — not  in  Pisan  Maremma,  not  by  Campagna  tomb, 
not  by  the  sand  isles  of  the  Torcellan  shore — as  the  slow  stealing 
of  aspects  of  reckless,  indolent,  animal  neglect  over  the  delicate 
sweetness  of  that  English  scene.  Nor  is  any  blasphemy  or  impiety , 
any  frantic  saying  or  godless  thought,  more  appalling  tome,  using 
the  best  power  of  judgment  I  have  to  discern  its  sense  and  scope, 
than  the  insolent  defiling  of  those  springs  by  the  human  herds 
that  drink  of  them.  Just  where  the  welling  of  stainless  water, 
tretnbling  and  pure,  like  a  body  of  light,  enters  the  pool  of  Car- 
shalton, cutting  itself  a  radiant  channel  down  to  the  gravel, 
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through  ways  of  feathery  reeds,  all  waving,  which  it  traverses 
with  its  deep  threads  of  clearness,  like  the  Chalcedony  in  Moss- 
agate,  starred  here  and  there  with  the  white  Grenoullette ;  just 
in  the  very  rush  and  murmur  of  the  first  spreading  currents,  the 
human  wretches  of  the  place  cast  their  street  and  house  foulness  ; 
heaps  of  dust  and  slime  and  broken  shreds  of  old  metal,  and  rags 
of  putrid  clothes,  which,  having  neither  energy  to  cart  away,  nor 
decency  enough  to  dig  into  the  ground,  they  thus  shed  into  the 
stream,  to  diffuse  what  venom  of  it  will  float  and  melt,  far  away, 
in  all  places  where  God  meant  those  waters  to  bring  joy  and 
health.  And  in  a  little  pool  behind  some  houses  farther  in  the 
village,  where  another  spring  rises,  the  shattered  stones  of  the 
well,  and  of  the  little  fretted  channel  which  was  long  ago  built 
and  traced  for  it  by  gentle  hands,  lie  scattered,  each  from  each, 
under  a  rugged  bank  of  mortar  and  scoria,  and  bricklayers' 
refuse,  on  one  side,  which  the  clean  water,  nevertheless,  chastises 
to  purity  ;  but  it  cannot  conquer  the  dead  earth  beyond  ;  and 
then  circled  and  coiled  under  festering  scum,  the  stagnant  edge 
of  the  pool  effaces  itself  into  a  slope  of  black  slime,  the  accumu- 
lation of  indolent  years.  Half  a  dozen  men,  with  one  day's  work, 
could  cleanse  these  pools  and  trim  the  flowers  about  their  banks, 
and  make  every  breath  of  summer  air  above  them  rich  with  cool 
balm,  and  every  glittering  wave  medicinal,  as  if  it  ran,  troubled 
only  by  angels,  from  the  porch  of  Bethesda.  But  that  day's  work 
is  never  given,  nor,  I  suppose,  will ;  nor  will  any  joy  be  possible 
to  the  heart  of  man  for  evermore  about  these  wells  of  English 
water."  ' 

Ruskin  thus  eloquently  stigmatizes  what  is  going  on  every- 
where around  us  with  a  rapidity  which  makes  us  pity  our  children 
for  the  loss  that  awaits  them  and  the  dangers  that  are  piling  up 
around  them.  Sanitary  science  has  long  been  warning  the  public 
and  pointing  to  avenues  of  honorable  escape  from  the  growing 
difficulties,  but  indifl"erence,  ignorance,  and  fear  of  expenditures 
are  still  holding  many  communities  in  what  appears  to  become 
for  them  a  death-like  grip.  Here,  as  in  many  other  phases  of 
modern  society,  education  will  be  the  only  escape  from  growing 
evils.  lyCt  us  for  a  moment  turn  to  some  significant  facts  brought 
out  in  recent  years  in  regard  to  the  function  performed  by  water 
in  ca^"rying  disease,  and  the  means  now  within  reach  for  minimiz- 
ing this  danger. 

'  Quoted  ill  Poore's  "  Rural  Hygieue." 
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The  dissemination  of  certain  infectious  diseases  by  polluted 
water-supplies  has  been  demonstrated  so  frequently  that  any 
illustrations  would  be  quite  out  of  place  at  this  time.  The  fate 
which  overtook  the  city  of  Hamburg  in  1 892,  when  Asiatic  cholera 
appeared  in  her  midst  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky,  is 
still  in  the  minds  of  many.  All  facts  brought  out  by  a  persistent 
study  of  the  epidemic  pointed  to  the  drinking  water.  Since  then 
the  methods  of  water  analysis  have  been  so  far  improved  that  the 
micro-organism  of  Asiatic  cholera  may  be  quite  readily  detected 
in  infected  water,  and  other  less  conspicuous  epidemics  have  been 
traced  to  it.  In  fact,  the  large  watercourses  of  the  German  em- 
pire were  in  1893  and  1894  the  highways  of  this  organism,  and 
only  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  German  government  prevented 
a  general  dissemination  of  this  plague  during  these  years.  The 
vigilance  consisted  in  the  establishment  of  bacteriological  labora- 
tories and  the  utilizations  of  those  already  in  existence  for  the 
examination  of  samples  of  water  and  of  the  stools  of  infected  and 
suspected  persons  on  the  watercourses.  Thousands  of  samples 
were  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  microscope  and  the  culture- 
tube,  and  the  hidden  and  devious  ways  of  the  comma  bacillus 
were  laid  bare. 

Hamburg  drank  unfiltered  polluted  river  water  until  the  city 
became  paralyzed  by  this  plague.  With  superhuman  effort  im- 
mense improvements  have  been  effected  since  then,  and  now  the 
inhabitants  drink  only  filtered  water.  For  many  communities 
only  the  severest  visitations  are  demonstrative  of  danger,  and  not 
until  hundreds  and  thousands  of  victims  have  paid  the  penalty 
demanded  by  filth  is  the  stimulus  sufiicient  to  create  a  salutary 
change.  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott,  in  one  of  his  Lowell  lectures,  de- 
livered in  1896,  referred  as  follows  to  certain  prophetic  utterances 
of  Virchow  : 

"  At  a  memorable  meeting  of  the  German  Association  for 
Public  Health,  held  at  Berlin  in  1883,  there  was  a  long  discussion 
upon  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  large  cities. 
Virchow  had  maintained,  with  all  the  ability  which  he  shows  in 
so  many  fields  of  science,  that  sewage  must  be  kept  out  of  the 
watercourses,  whether  large  or  small.  Emmerich,  of  Munich, 
also  one  of  the  well-known  sanitary  authorities  of  the  world,  had, 
in  opposition,  brought  up  the  example  of  the  sewerage  system  of 
Munich,  adopted  under  the  advice  of  Pettenkoffer,  the  Nestor  of 
public  hygiene.    Here  the  sewers  discharge  the  sewage  into  the 
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Isar,  without  preliminary  treatment  of  any  sort.  The  river  is  a 
very  rapid  stream,  carrying  at  all  seasons  a  large  volume  of  water, 
and  there  does  not  happen  to  be  any  large  population  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream  for  whom  a  water-supply  from  the  river  is 
necessary.  There  is  not,  as  yet,  evidence  that  the  amount  of 
sewage  added  to  the  river  at  Munich  has  caused  any  injury  to  the 
people  living  lower  down  upon  the  stream. 

"  Emmerich  was  not  content  to  rest  his  case  upon  the  favor- 
able experience  of  the  Bavarian  capital,  but  went  on  to  use  these 
words  :  '  Hamburg,  also,  uses  the  water  of  the  Elbe,  which  is 
soiled  with  the  sewage  of  Prague,  Dresden,  and  Magdeburg,  and 
never  a  man  in  Hamburg  has  been  sickened  by  it.'  The  assem- 
bly to  which  these  words  were  addressed  had  no  answer  to  make 
except  the  wise  admonition  of  Virchow,  that  an  example  some- 
times answered  itself  if  you  waited  long  enough. 

"  In  nine  years  the  answer  came,  and  has  been  heard  round 
the  world." 


The  Hygiene  of  Pregfnancy.^ 


BY  MARY  A.  McCAY-WENCK,  M.E.,  M.D., 
Physician  to  Mary  M.  Packer  Hospital,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

ERH  APS  of  all  the  various  avenues  of  thought  through 
which  a  physician's  mind  must  travel,  there  is  no  one 
subject  of  such  vast  importance  as  is  the  theme  upon 
which  I  am  about  to  speak.  Perhaps,  also,  there  is 
no  one  topic  to  which,  as  a  rule,  so  little  attention  is 
given  by  the  busy  general  practitioner.  Let  us  reflect  a  moment 
upon  its  great  significance,  and  then  judge  if  in  any  other  field  of 
work  is  there  placed  in  mortal  care  a  power  so  nearly  allied  to 
Omnipotency  itself  as  in  the  teaching  of  how  to  best  develop  a 
human  body  as  well  as  the  immortal  mind  and  soul  ordained  to 
dwell  in  that  same  body,  ere  the  "breath  of  life,"  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  body,  is  breathed  into  its  "nostrils. 

How  many  of  us  remember,  when  a  frail  little  woman  pre- 
sents herself  to  us  for  advice  as  to  how  she  may  free  herself  from 
those  distressing  pains  in  the  back  and  hips,  or  from  the  wretched 

•  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  May  19-21,  1896,  and  reprinted  for  Practical  Medicine. 
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nausea  which  so  often  readers  life  a  burden  during  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy, — how  many  of  us,  I  repeat,  remember  that 
it  is  our  positive  duty  to  not  only  try  to  subdue  aches  and  nausea, 
but  to  explain  to  her  the  necessity  of  such  a  course,  and  then  to 
insist  upon  the  expectant  mother  placing  herself  under  such  strict 
hygienic  conditions,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  as  will 
best  prepare  her  for  the  sacred  responsibilities  of  maternity. 

Do  we  try  to  instil  into  that  woman's  mind  the  idea  that 
God  has  placed  a  seal  of  accountability  upon  her,  and  given  into 
her  charge  His  own  power  of  development, — to  be  used  wisely  or 
unwisely,  as  she  may  will  ?  Do  we  teach  her  if  she  be  fretful  or 
irritable  during  those  280  days,  that  the  little  life  so  soon  to  be 
visible  in  her  home  will  in  all  probability  be  a  cross,  worrisome 
baby,  needing  a  tired  mother's  attention  day  and  night? 

On  the  other  hand,  do  we  tell  her  that  if  a  constant  effort  is 
made  to  be  cheerful  and  good-natured,  and  not  to  allow  worries 
of  any  kind  cause  great  anxiety  during  those  months  of  develop- 
ment, the  coming  little  one  will  be  of  a  happy  and  contented  dis- 
position, filling  the  house  with  sunlight,  and  causing  many  a 
whispered  prayer  of  thankfulness  for  its  cheering  presence  ? 

Now  please  do  not  think  I  mean  by  this  statement  that  a 
woman's  disposition  while  pregnant  will  be  exemplified  by  the 
child's  life  throughout,  for,  of  course,  hereditary  predispositions 
from  either  parent,  in  mind  or  body,  may  eventually  show  them- 
selves as  the  infant  changes  from  child  to  youth,  and  youth  to 
maturity.  I  am  now  speaking  only  of  babyhood,  and,  once  again, 
I  afl&rm,  from  a  study  of  over  a  thousand  cases  in  my  own  prac- 
tice, that  just  as  is  the  mother's  disposition  during  her  period  of 
pregnancy,  so  will  be  the  disposition  of  the  child  during  its  help- 
less and  dependent  months. 

However,  it  is  not  my  intention  in  a  ten-minutes*  talk  to  en- 
large upon  the  mental  and  moral  hygiene  of  pregnancy,  for  upon 
those  subjects  might  volumes  be  written,  and  still  be  inexhaustible. 
My  purpose  is  to  simply  formulate  a  few  general  principles  of 
physical  hygiene,  to  be  observed  by  a  pregnant  woman  during 
the  formative  period.  These  rules,  I  find,  from  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  almost  1300  cases,  are  at  best  both  crude  and  incomplete, 
and  in  some  of  the  most  promising  instances,  have  proven  futile 
and  of  no  good  results  ;  but  when  every  obstetrician  in  the  land 
fully  realizes  the  importance  of  securing  for  each  and  every  preg- 
nant woman  under  his  or  her  care  a  certain  course  of  preparation, 
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perhaps  experiment  and  experience  may  procure  for  us  a  formu- 
lary which  will  never  fail  to  rid  the  lying-in  period  of  its  torture, 
and  make  the  pregnant  state  considered  God's  greatest  blessing 
to  womankind. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  little  lecture  given  to  women  who 
apply  to  me  for  advice,  or  who  come  to  engage  my  services,  I 
tried  to  keep  in  mind  the  one  unvarying  characteristic  of  muscle- 
tissue, — viz.,  its  irritabiliiy .  The  muscles  are  the  main  actors  in 
labor,  whether  uterine  or  abdominal,  and  therefore,  to  train  them 
and  keep  them  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  so  as  to  make 
them  able  to  do  their  work  easily  and  properly,  places  their  care 
paramount  to  all  else. 

The  irritability  of  a  muscle  depends,  first,  upon  the  adequacy 
of  its  blood-supply:  the  better  the  supply  of  new  material,  and 
the  more  quickly  the  eflfete  materials  are  removed,  the  more  work 
a  muscle  can  do  without  becoming  exhausted ;  secondly,  upon 
activity  accompanied  by  an  increased  blood-supply  and  perfect 
nutrition. 

From  these  known  peculiarities  of  muscle-tissue  I  have 
formulated  four  headings  to  a  talk  given  to  each  of  my  pregnant 
patients, — (i)  clothing  ;  (2)  food  ;  (3)  exercise  ;  (4)  muscle- 
toilet. 

(1)  As  to  clothing.  From  the  moment  a  pregnant  woman 
is  conscious  of  her  condition,  the  loosest-fitting  and  most  com- 
fortable garments  should  be  worn,  and  all  tight  clothing  and  cor- 
sets be  abandoned.  To  a  woman  accustomed  to  a  corset,  its 
absence  will  be  quite  a  trial,  but  a  stout  muslin  jacket  will  give 
the  needed  waist-support  without  the  objectionable  stays  and 
whalebones.  All  heavy  skirts  should  be  supported  by  shoulder- 
straps,  so  as  to  allow  entire  freedom  of  motion  to  the  abdominal 
muscles.  No  uncomfortable  clothing  should  be  worn, — even  the 
feet  and  hair  should  be  dressed  with  the  one  idea  of  comfort,  no 
matter  if  fashion  does  call  for  high-heeled  shoes  or  plenty  of  hair- 
pins, heavy  combs,  or  a  chignon. 

(2)  Food. — From  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  different 
human  tissues,  a  comparatively  correct  dietary  for  the  formative 
period  may  be  compiled. 

A  carefully  assorted  mixed  diet  supplying  to  all  the  tissues 
the  most  necessary  food  is  of  course  the  best,  but  an  avoidance 
of  great  quantities  of  animal  food,  and  in  fact  of  all  the  foods  that 
contain  phosphates  and  carbonates,  will  be  found  beneficial  for 
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oae  especial  reason, — the  bones  owe  to  these  earthy  salts  their 
exceeding  hardness,  and  if  these  substances  be  partaken  of  as 
little  as  possible,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  the  hard,  un- 
yielding condition  of  the  presenting  head  during  labor  would  be 
absent  and  labor  itself  be  robbed  of  one  of  its  most  trying  feat- 
ures ?  At  the  Pan-American  Congress,  held  some  years  ago  in 
Washington,  Dr.  A.  J.  Saunier,  of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  on 
"Aids  to  Easy  Parturition,"  in  which  he  says:  "Pregnancy 
having  taken  place,  attention  should  be  given  to  diet.  The 
child's  food  must  be  of  what  the  mother  partakes,  therefore,  the 
condition  of  the  child's  bones  could  be  controlled  by  feeding,  as 
easily  as  a  person  could  be  fattened  or  reduced  in  adipose  tissue, 
by  regulating  the  diet.  The  object  was  to  avoid  too  great  de- 
velopment of  the  bony  system,  which  would  interfere  with  the 
moulding  of  the  head  and  easy  passage  of  the  child  through  the 
parturient  canal.  Those  foods  containing  earthy  salts  in  large 
proportions,  should  be  avoided, — oatmeal,  Graham  bread,  and 
other  cereals,  and  all  things  containing  large  quantities  of  earthy 
phosphates  ;  use  instead  white  bread,  potatoes,  most  kind  of  veg- 
etables, and  especially  fruits.  The  latter  would  keep  the  bowels 
open  and  cause  solution  of  the  earthy  salts  in  other  articles,  so 
they  could  be  carried  off  by  the  kidneys." 

The  organic  acids  in  fruits  of  all  kinds  seem  especially  grate- 
ful to  a  pregnant  woman's  stomach,  and  many  a  case  of  "morn- 
ing-sickness' '  has  been  relieved  entirely  by  a  breakfast  of  fruit. 
In  any  state,  whether  raw,  dried,  canned,  or  cooked,  fruit  seems 
to  give  fine  results,  though  I  cannot  fully  explain  physiologically 
why.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  fruit  had  anything  to 
do  with  one  of  the  easiest  labors  at  which  I  ever  ofl&ciated,  but 
the  lady  herself  claimed  the  ease  of  the  labor  to  have  been  pro- 
duced entirely  by  her  having  eaten  twenty-seven  bananas  during 
the  day  on  which  she  was  confined. 

(3)  Exercise. — By  this  is  meant  exercise  (i)  for  the  sake  of 
muscular  movement ;  (2)  for  supplying  the  very  necessary  blood- 
food  (the  purest  obtainable  oxygen)  to  the  lungs  ;  (3)  as  a  means 
for  distracting  the  mind  from  the  daily  routine  of  home  duties 
and  domestic  worries ;  and  (4)  as  the  foetal  blood  is  of  course 
aerated  by  the  oxygen  taken  into  the  mother's  respiratory  organs, 
exercise  in  the  open  air  procures  richer  blood  for  the  foetal  circu- 
lation. Thus  we  know,  by  the  natural  process  of  breathing  the 
purer  outside  atmosphere  for  a  certain  length  of  time  each  day, 
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the  pulmonary  tract  may  be  cleaned  out  and  replenished  with  a 
fair  supply  of  fuel  for  another  twenty-four  hours  of  in-door  life. 
It  is  said  that  eighteen  full  respirations  will  cause  the  lung-rest r- 
voir  to  be  fully  exhausted  and  replenished,  so  that  exercise  for 
an  hour  or  two  out  of  doors  with  an  occasional  full  inspiration 
ought  to  furnish  oxygen  enough  to  purify  the  entire  breathing- 
space  for  one  day  at  least.  This  daily  oxygenating  process  also 
has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  muscular  organism  of  the  parent ; 
for,  aside  from  the  benefit  derived  by  the  movements  of  the  lower 
limbs,  it  furnishes  purer  blood-nourishment  to  her  muscle-tissues 
and  aids  them  in  keeping  healthy  and  contractible. 

(4)  Muscle-Toilet. — From  the  first  two  months  of  pregnancy 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  thighs,  and  lumbar  regions  should 
be  made  special  objects  of  care  by  daily  bathings  and  massage 
in  order  to  make  them  pliable,  strong,  and  easily  contracted. 
Until  the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  it  is  sufiicient  to  order  simple 
nightly  spongings  all  over  the  abdomen,  lower  parts  of  the  back, 
and  the  upper  parts  of  the  thighs,  to  be  followed  by  enough  fric- 
tion with  a  coarse  towel  to  stimulate  the  nerve-terminals  of  the 
skin  and  to  open  up  the  pores.  This  in  turn  should  be  followed 
by  a  ten-  or  twenty-minute  massage  of  the  same  set  of  muscles, 
using  sweet  oil  or  cocoa  oil,  or,  in  poor  families,  simply  clean 
lard,  as  an  inunction. 

During  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks,  instead  of  the  nightly 
spongings,  sitz  baths  should  be  ordered,  and  these  followed  by  the 
same  friction  and  oil-massage  treatment. 

This  plan  of  procedure,  if  carefully  carried  out,  cannot  fail 
to  fortify  and  improv^e  every  one  of  the  muscles  brought  into  ac- 
tion during  parturition,  rendering  them  pliable  and  able  to  work 
harmoniously  together  with  immense  outside  force  while  aiding 
the  uterine  contraction  within. 

In  closing  up  my  very  imperfect  and  disjointed  talk  upon 
this  subject,  I  cannot  resist  another  short  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mind — or  mental  hygiejie — positively  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  most  satisfactory  results,  in  combination  with  these 
physical  hygienic  rules. 

According  to  Webster,  hygier.e  is  "that  department  of  med- 
ical science  which  treats  of  the  preservation  of  health."  Hence 
the  mental  hygiene  of  pregnancy  must  mean  all  those  conditions 
which  tend  to  the  preservation  of  a  clean,  healthy  state  of  the 
mother's  mind  during  those  280  days  of  fcetal  development.  Of 
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course,  we,  as  physicians,  cannot  make  over  a  household  wherein 
is  a  pregnant  female,  but  in  many  cases  a  word  of  advice  from 
our  lips  will  be  carefully  studied  and  faithfully  followed,  and  thus 
a  cloudy  home  atmosphere  be  cleared  up  amazingly. 

The  sunshine  of  a  pleasant,  sympathetic  face  and  voice  will 
flood  a  friend's  mind  with  warm,  grateful  light,  and  prove  to  be 
a  marvellous  influence  towards  calming  all  distracting  thoughts 
and  worries.  Let  us  impress  upon  all  inmates  of  such  a  house- 
hold the  importance  of  assisting  the  prospective  mother  in  all  her 
efiorts  to  attain  and  retain  an  uninterrupted,  peaceful  tempera- 
ment. If  we  see  to  this,  I  am  sure  the  result  will  astonish  us. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  will  the  newly-created  mind  of  the  infant 
come  into  the  world  unhampered  and  unbiased  by  bad  impressions 
produced,  latent  they  may  be,  but  nevertheless  produced  in  utero. 
Perhaps  I  am  an  enthusiast,  or,  in  common  parlance,  a  full-fledged 
crank,  upon  the  topic  of  my  paper,  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
were  even  these  crude  and  imperfect  suggestions  carried  out  to 
the  letter  in  every  case  put  under  our  care,  thus  making  us  teach 
and  watch  wives  and  daughters  during  these  important  times  of 
their  lives,  and  again  insist  upon  the  granddaughters  following 
the  same  routine, — by  the  time  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  genera- 
tion will  have  arrived,  pregnancy  and  childbirth  will  be  freed 
from  agonizing  pain  and  the  pregnant  state  be  considered,  instead 
of  a  curse,  a  distinct  mark  of  divine  favor. 

Perhaps  my  religious  views  may  be  deemed  heretical  and  at 
variance  with  the  apple-story  of  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but 
we  are  taught  to  judge  by  the  love  dwelling  in  our  own  hearts 
towards  our  mortal  daughters,  of  the  greater  and  fuller  love  of  the 
immortal  divine  Being  for  us,  and  therefore  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  great  loving,  pitying  heart  of  our  heavenly  Father  would 
condemn  his  children  forever  to  sufier  the  awful  agony  of  travail 
without  some  merciful  provision  having  been  made  by  which  all 
pain  may  be  eliminated  from  the  parturient  chamber  and  also  by 
which  there  may  be  left  within  the  shapely,  healthy  body  of  the 
tiny  new-comer  a  shapely,  healthy  mind, — fit  abode  for  the  pure, 
white  soul,  newly  stamped  with  God's  own  perfect  image. 


A  MAN  "  too  busy"  to  take  care  of  his  health  is  like  a  work- 
man too  busy  to  sharpen  his  tools. 

Exercise  will  help  a  young  man  to  lead  a  chaste  life. 
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Xlie  Welfare  of  the  Community  demands  that  Mar- 
riagfe  should  be  Regfulated.' 


BY  DANIEI,  R.  BROWER,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Therapeutics,  Rush  Medical  College  ;  Professor  of  Mental 
and  Nervous  Diseases,  Woman's  Medical  College,  Chicago. 


|HE  closing  hours  o(  the  nineteenth  century  are  full  of 
marvellous  results  in  science  and  art,  and  of  wonder- 
ful progress  in  medicine  and  surgery,  but  in  the  midst 
of  these  brilliant  achievements  may  be  seen  on  every 
side  insanity,  pauperism,  criminality,  and  the  degenerating  eflfects 
of  various  vices  of  nutrition  so  rapidly  increasing  that  they  will 
overwhelm  the  race  unless  they  can  be  arrested.  These  mel- 
ancholy effects  are  produced,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  violation  of 
the  laws  of  heredity,  constantly  taking  place  in  unregulated  mar- 
riages. Under  our  higher  civilization  abnormal  man,  be  he  defec- 
tive, dependent,  or  delinquent,  is  propagated,  cultivated,  and  pro- 
tected, his  feeble  and  crippled  offsprings  are  nursed  to  manhood 
and  sent  forth  to  produce  their  kind.  Under  savage  and  semi- 
civilized  conditions  these  abnormalities  are  speedily  extinguished, 
the  deformed  and  the  weaklings  have  no  place  in  their  system, 
and  some  way  or  other  are  soon  cut  off. 

The  physicians,  who  have  always  been  the  advance  guard  of 
progress,  ever  watchful  of  the  welfare  of  those  intrusted  to  their 
care,  must  rise  in  their  might,  find  the  remedy,  and  apply  it  to 
these  defects  of  this  brillianl  aeje.  The  study  of  these  defects  of 
our  civilization  develop  startling  revelations. 

First,  consider  the  increase  of  insanity  in  Great  Britain.  In 
i860  the  proportion  of  insane  to  the  population  was  i  to  523  ;  in 
1870,  I  to  41 1  ;  in  1880,  I  to  360  ;  in  1890,  i  to  320.  The  proportion 
of  the  insane  to  the  population  in  New  York  to  day  is  i  in  315.  If 
this  increase  is  to  be  stopped,  it  must  be  by  the  earnest  efforts  of 
such  distinguished  members  of  the  profession  as  are  gathered 
here. 

Consider  the  question  of  crime.    The  census  of  1890  places 

1  Read  in  the  Section  on  State  Medicine,  at  the  Forty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  5-8,  1896.  From  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 
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the  criminals  in  prisons  and  reformatories  at  82,329.  If  only 
one-third  are  incarcerated  this  gives  a  criminal  population  of  about 
250,000.  Between  the  years  1850  and  1890  the  population  in- 
creased 170  per  cent.  ;  the  criminals  increased  445  percent.  Be- 
tween the  years  1880  and  1890,  the  total  population  increased 
24.5  per  cent.  ;  the  criminal  population  increased  45  per  cent. 

The  statistics  of  pauperism  show  equally  startling  defects  in 
our  sociology.  Dugdale,  in  his  admirable  study  of  the  "Juke" 
family,  shows  how  from  one  degenerate  man,  in  seven  generations, 
there  were  developed  1200  criminals  and  paupers.  McCullock, 
in  his  history  of  the  "  Ben  Ishmael"  family,  showed  as  the  oflF- 
spring  of  this  degenerate,  1750  criminals  and  paupers.  Maudsley 
says  that  an  idiot  is  not  an  accident,  nor  an  irreclaimable  crimi- 
nal an  unaccountable  casualty.  Our  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tion is  an  inheritance,  an  estate  in  trust,  received  from  our  ances- 
tors ;  we  make  it  better  or  we  make  it  worse,  and  we  hand  it  down 
to  our  children.  Heredity,  according  to  Ribot,  ' '  that  biological 
law  by  which  all  beings  endowed  with  life  tend  to  repeat  them- 
selves in  their  descendants,"  is  the  great  underlying  factor,  and 
yet,  while  we  are  extremely  careful  to  observe  its  demands  in  the 
breeding  of  horses  and  cattle,  we  pay  but  little  attention  to  it  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  physical,  mental,  or  moral  condition 
of  our  children. 

The  laity  need  to  be  instructed  on  the  subject ;  they  should  be 
taught  that  insanity,  epilepsy,  tuberculosis,  and  drunkenness  are 
all  most  certainly  transmissible,  and  that  out  of  them  proceed 
pauperism  and  crime,  and  that  he  or  she  who  possesses  any  one  of 
these,  or  any  other  vice  of  nutrition,  by  marrying  assumes  a 
terrible  responsibility  in  the  suflfering  and  misery  they  inflict  upon 
their  progeny. 

Fortunately  for  the  race  these  degenerates  tend  to  extinction, 
and  in  the  third  and  forth  generation,  if  not  sooner,  they  have 
paid  the  penalty,  by  annihilation,  of  their  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature. 

Some  of  the  laity  are  already  deeply  interested  in  this  matter, 
and  are  seeking  to  find  ways  and  means  by  which  they  may  avoid 
these  consequences  ;  and  the  tendency  to  reversion  furnishes  us 
with  the  method  by  which  the  milder  cases  of  hereditary  taint 
may  produce  children  who  will  but  slightly  inherit  the  abnormali- 
ties. We  would,  of  course,  advise  such  persons  to  unite  in  wed- 
lock with  those  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  vice  of  con- 
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stitution  which  they  possess,  and  then  their  progeny  may  be  thrown 
back  to  the  normal  type. 

The  most  perplexing  as  well  as  the  most  active  factor  in  pro- 
ducing the  defects  of  our  civilization  is  alcoholism.  The  appetite 
for  alcohol  may  be  acquired,  but  it  can  be  transmitted  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  various  diseases  and  degenerations  follow.  Echeverria 
collected  the  statistics  of  sixty-eight  males  and  forty-seven  females 
who  were  alcoholics.  The  number  of  children  born  to  them  was 
476.  Of  these,  23  were  still-born,  107  died  of  convulsions  in  in- 
fancy, 3  suicided,  96  had  epilepsy,  13  were  idiots,  19  maniacal,  7 
had  general  paresis,  5  had  locomotor  ataxia,  26  had  hysteria,  23 
paralysis,  19  deformed,  9  chorea,  7  strabismus,  3  were  deaf,  and 
205  exhibited  drinking  tendencies. 

Dr.  Tarnavskin  examined  at  St.  Petersburg  prostitutes  who 
had  been  inmates  not  less  than  two  years,  and  found  eight-two 
per  cent,  had  parents  who  were  habitual  drunkards. 

Boies  makes  the  statement,  "  that  the  consumption  of  dis- 
tilled spirits,  per  capita,  has  not  materially  changed  even  in  fifty 
years  in  this  country,  but  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors  has 
increased  738.1  per  cent,  contemporaneously  with  an  increase  of 
445  per  cent,  in  criminals  in  fifty  years.  These  statistics  show 
very  plainly  that  the  temperance  reformers  have  not  reached  the 
masses.  While  the  decanter  is  no  longer  seen  on  the  sideboard, 
and  the  consumption  of  wine  among  the  well-to-do  people  has 
diminished,  yet  the  saloons  are  multiplying  on  every  side.  Surely 
we  cannot  permit  this  condition  of  things  to  continue  longer,  and 
must  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  the  forces  that  are  contending 
with  it.  The  physicians  must  educate  the  laity,  must  impress 
them  with  a  knowledge  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  alcoholism, 
and  through  their  co-operation  secure  such  legislation  as  will  re- 
move the  blot  from  our  civilization. 

In  the  midst  of  these  exhibits,  surely  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity demands  that  marriage  should  be  regulated.  It  is  horri- 
ble to  contemplate  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  race  in  the 
future,  and  what  will  become  of  our  social  and  political  institution, 
if  this  wholesale  production  of  abnormalities  does  not  cease. 

In  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  a  marriage  license  is  neces- 
sary before  the  ceremony  can  be  performed,  but  its  requirements 
are  insignificant.  L,et  us  agree  that,  in  addition,  proper  evidence 
must  be  furnished  that  both  parties  are  in  good  health  ;  that  they 
are  not  insane,  criminals,  paupers,  alcoholic  nor  narcotic  inebri- 
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ates  ;  that  they  are  not  tuberculous,  cancerous,  nor  epileptic,  and 
that  they  have  not  active  venereal  disease. 

If  the  members  of  this  great  profession  vi^ill  unitedly  advocate 
this  great  reform,  they  will  succeed,  and  more  than  ever  deserve 
the  title  of  public  benefactors. 


Xhe  Disinfection  of  Books  t>y  Vapor  of  Formalin.^ 


BY  ELMER  GRANT  HORTON,  B.S., 

Thomas  Scott  Fellow  in  Hygiene,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

GREAT  deal  has  been  written  recently  concerning  the 
use  of  formalin  as  a  preservative,  antiseptic,  and  disin- 
fectant. Investigators  unite  in  acknowledging  that 
it  possesses  these  properties,  while  they  differ  in 
opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  eflBciency,  especially  in 
the  case  of  disinfection. 

Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  director  of  the  L,aboratory  of  Hygiene, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  to  the  writer  the  testing  of 
the  efficiency  of  formalin  vapor  as  a  disinfectant  for  books,  and 
also  for  rubber  and  surgical  instruments.  The  writer  wishes  to 
here  express  his  thanks  to  Dr.  Billings,  and  also  to  Dr.  A.  C. 
Abbott,  first  assistant,  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  their  kind  advice  and  timely  suggestions  during 
the  course  of  this  investigation. 

We  would  naturally  expect  that  books,  particularly  those  of 
public  libraries,  passing  through  many  hands  under  various  con- 
ditions, would  need  disinfection  ;  for  at  times  they  are  handled 
and  read  by  persons  afflicted  with  infectious  diseases,  and  may, 
therefore,  serve  as  channels  through  which  the  disease  may  be 
disseminated.  Nor  is  this  now  a  matter  of  conjecture,  for  Du 
Cazal  and  Catrin  ^  have  shown  that  books  may  be  the  vehicles  of 
contagion.  The  results  of  their  experiments  were  positive  for 
the  diphtheria  bacillus,  streptococcus,  and  pneumococcus,  al- 
though negative  for  tubercle  bacillus  and  bacillus  of  typhoid. 

1  From  the  Medical  News.  From  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

2  Anuales  del'Institut  Pasteur,  December,  1895,  p.  865.  "  Dela  Contagion  parle  I,ivre." 
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There  are  numbers  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  which  the  source 
of  infection  is  reasonably  believed  to  be  a  book  or  letter. 

In  some  places,  as  in  parts  of  England,  the  only  remedy  for 
infected  books  has  been  destruction  by  fire.  This  waste  of  books, 
often  valuable,  may  be  averted  if  disinfection  can  be  otherwise 
thoroughly  accomplished.  Messrs.  Du  Cazal  and  Catrin  propose, 
as  a  means  of  disinfection,  the  sterilization  of  the  books  by  the 
autoclave,  with  the  exclusion  of  bound  volumes  and  board  covers, 
which  are  injured  by  this  treatment.  Miquel,*  in  his  efforts  to 
obviate  this  difficulty,  used  a  strip  of  cloth  fifteen  to  twenty  cen- 
timetres wide,  attached  at  the  ends  to  rollers,  around  one  of 
which  the  cloth  was  wound  and  dipped  into  a  solution  of  forma- 
lin, whose  specific  gravity  had  been  raised  from  1.075  to  1.2  by 
the  addition  of  calcium  chloride  crystals.  This  cloth  was  spread 
directly  beneath  a  frame  or  rack  holding  the  books,  with  the 
edge  of  the  leaves  downward.  Cloth,  rack,  and  books  were  then 
covered  by  a  large  jar,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty- four  and  forty- 
eight  hours  were  found  to  be  sterile.  Van  Ermengem  and  Sugg  ^ 
found  that  in  a  closed  vessel  sterilization  was  effected  in  twenty- 
four  hours  by  sprinkling  the  leaves  of  an  infected  book.  They 
found  that  books  were  not  disinfected  in  a  closed  chamber  after 
twenty-four  hours  if  a  weight  of  two  kilogrammes  rested  on  the 
books ;  but  they  obtained  positive  results  in  twenty- four  hours 
if  a  vacuum  was  produced,  and  then  air,  saturated  with  formalin, 
admitted.  In  their  experiments  with  elevated  temperatures, 
these  investigators  found  books  were  disinfected  at  a  temperature 
of  60°  C.  in  twenty -four  hours  with  formalin.  As  a  result  of 
their  researches.  Van  Ermengem  and  Sugg  consider  books  as 
difficult  of  disinfection.  Lehmann'  agrees  with  them  in  this 
conclusion. 

It  was  our  intention  to  test  as  simple  a  method  as  possible, 
and  yet  one  that  was  efficient.  It  would  not  be  a  practical  mat- 
ter to  retain  for  several  hours  a  temperature  as  high  as  60°  C. 
(140°  F.),  especially  for  large  spaces.  The  following  experiments 
were  accordingly  conducted  at  room  temperatures  varying  from 

•  Annales  de  Micrographie,  November,  1884,  p.  588.  "  Contribution  nouvelle  4  l':6tude 
de  la  Disinfection  par  les  Vapeurs  d' Aldehyde  forniique." 

2  Archives  de  Pharmacodynaniie,  Vol.  i,  fasc.  2-3.  "  Reclierches  sur  la  valeur  de 
la  Formaline  k  litre  de  Disinfectant." 

3  Miinchener  medicinische  Wochenschrift,  1893,  No.  32.  "  vorlaufige  Mittheilung- 
iiber  die  Desiufection  von  Kleidern,  Lederwareu,  Biirsten,  and  Biichern,  mit  Formal- 
dehyd." 
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19°  to  31°  C.  (66.2°  to  87.8°  F.).  The  vapor  was  obtained  by 
simple  evaporation,  and  not  by  the  burning  of  methyl  alcohol, 
nor  was  addition  made  to  the  formalin  of  calcium  chloride  or  any 
other  substance.  The  solution  used  was  received  from  the  firm 
of  Bender  &  Hobein,  Munich  and  Zurich,  and  had  the  specific 
gravity  1.084. 

The  action  of  formalin  upon  the  anthrax  spore  has  been 
determined  by  others.  As  neither  B.  anthrach  nor  its  spore  are 
apt  to  occur  in  books,  this  organism  was  not  employed  in  our 
experiments.  Virulent  cultures  have  been  used  of  B.  typhi 
abdominalis ,  B.  diphtheria,  and  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  all 
of  which  are  likely  to  occur  in  books. 

The  following  was  the  method  pursued  :  To  avoid  injury  to 
the  books  by  the  cutting  of  the  leaves,  a  sheet  of  paper  was  given 
a  single  fold,  and  between  the  two  leaves  thus  formed  was  placed 
a  piece  of  paper  two  centimetres  square.  After  sterilization  by 
dry  heat  of  the  sheets  with  their  enclosed  squares,  they  were 
placed  in  a  book  at  desired  pages,  and  the  squares  smeared  with 
a  twenty-four-hour-old  bouillon  culture  of  the  organism  in  ques- 
tion. Drying  of  the  culture  was  accomplished  in  from  one  to 
two  hours  by  placing  the  book  in  the  incubator,  37°  C.  (98.6° 
F.).  At  this  point  control  cultures  were  made  from  the  squares. 
The  book  was  then  placed  under  a  bell-jar  of  known  capacity. 
No  weight  rested  upon  the  books  except  in  few  cases,  when  other 
light  books  were  on  top.  Sometimes  the  books  were  stood  on 
end,  again  they  rested  on  the  side,  always  closed.  A  measured 
amount  of  formalin  was  placed  in  a  shallow  glass  dish  under  the 
bell-jar,  and  allowed  to  evaporate, — the  surface  of  evaporation 
varying  from  twenty  six  to  seventy  square  centimetres.  After 
removal  from  the  exposure  to  formalin,  the  books  were  allowed 
to  stand  for  various  periods  of  time  protected  from  dust.  At 
several  dates  after  the  exposure,  portions  of  the  square  were 
placed  in  bouillon  at  37°  C.  (98.6°  F.),  and  observed  daily  for 
some  time. 

The  questions  presented  were  : 

(1)  Can  books  under  simple  conditions  be  disinfected  by  the 
vapor  of  formalin  ? 

(2)  What  is  the  maximum  amount  of  air  per  cubic  centimetre 
of  formalin  that  may  be  used  and  yet  the  books  be  sterilized  in  a 
limited  time, — as  twenty-four  hours  ? 

(3)  Will  a  shorter  exposure  than  twenty-four  hours  suflBce? 
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(4)  Will  an  increase  in  the  length  of  time  of  exposure  coun- 
terbalance a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  formalin  employed  ? 

Series  I. — Length  of  exposure,  twenty-four  hours.  Books 
of  from  150  to  870  pages,  mostly  octavo  books  of  200  to  400 
pages.  Dates  of  experiments  extending  from  March  1 1  to  June 
I,  1896.    Controls  all  positive  ;  g  —  growth  ;  o  =  no  growth. 
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Series  II. — Greater  proportions  of  air,  and  mostly  longer 
exposures.  Octavo  books  of  150  to  400  pages.  Controls  all 
positive. 
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'  In  these  three  tests  a  growth  was  obtained  a  few  hours  after  removal  from  the  vapor, 
but  succeeding  trials  from  the  same  square  after  two  days  or  more  were  negative.  This 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  vapor  of  formalin  had  condensed  between  the  leaves 
and  thus  given  a  prolonged  exposure  after  removal.  Accordingly,  parallel  experiments 
were  made,  differing  only  in  that  the  books  were  opened  and  exposed  to  air  at  the  inocu- 
lated places  as  soon  as  removed  from  the  bell-jar.  The  same  result  as  previously  observed 
made  it  clear  that  it  was  a  case  of  weakened  vitality  in  the  organisms. 
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^T>]  Series  ill. — Exposures  one  hour.  Octavo  books  of  176  to 
600  pages.    Controls  all  positive. 
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Series  IV. — Exposures  fifteen  minutes.  Octavo  books  of 
130  to  732  pages.    Controls  all  positive. 
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These  results  demonstrate  that  one  cubic  centimetre  of  forma- 
lin to  300  cubic  centimetres  of  air  will  thoroughly  disinfect  books 
in  fifteen  minutes,  while  with  an  exposure  of  one  hour  no  greater 
amount  of  air  can  be  permitted  without  vitiating  the  result.  If 
the  exposure  be  extended  to  twenty-four  hours,  disinfection  failed 
to  be  obtained  with  375  cubic  centimetres  of  air  to  one  cubic  cen- 
timetre of  formalin.  In  a  few  cases,  experiments^,  n,  0,  p,  posi- 
tive results  were  obtained  where  a  larger  amount  of  air  was  used, 
yet  sterilization  is  not  sure  with  more  than  300  cubic  centimetres 
of  air  to  one  cubic  centimetre  of  formalin. 

Experiments  were  also  conducted  to  determine  the  detri- 
mental action,  if  any,  on  instrument  and  rubber.  No  injury  was 
perceptible  to  instruments  nor  to  any  form  of  rubber  after  an 
exposure  of  twenty-four  hours  in  air  saturated  with  vapor  of 
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formalin.  These  articles  were  not,  however,  subjected  to 
repeated  exposures  for  a  large  number  of  times. 

The  white  deposit  spoken  of  by  some  authors  as  an  objection 
able  product,  appeared  only  to  a  slight  degree  on  the  glass-plate 
where  the  dishes  containing  the  formalin  stood,  and  it  did  not 
show  in  the  least  on  the  books,  rubber,  instruments,  nor  on  the 
interior  of  the  bell-jars. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

(1)  Books  can  be  disinfected  in  a  closed  space,  simply  by 
vapor  of  commercial  formalin  by  using  one  cubic  centimetre  of 
formalin  to  300  cubic  centimetres  or  less  of  air. 

(2)  The  vapor  of  formalin  is  rapid  in  its  disinfectant  action. 
The  eflfect  produced  in  the  first  fifteen  minutes  is  practically 
equivalent  to  that  observed  after  twenty-four  hours. 

(3)  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  air  to  each  cubic  centi- 
metre of  formalin  is  not  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in  the 
length  of  time  of  exposure. 

(4)  In  case  the  disinfection  has  been  incomplete,  the  vitality 
of  the  organisms  has  been  so  weakened  that  they  survive  only  if 
transferred  in  a  few  hours  to  media,  suitable  for  their  develop- 
ment. 

(5)  The  use  of  vapor  of  formalin  is  not  detrimental  as  far  as 
observed  in  any  manner  to  the  books,  nor  is  it  objectionable  to 
the  operator  beyond  a  temporary  irritation  of  the  nose  and  eyes, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  produced  by  ammonia. 


"  Newcomb/'— A  Substitute  for  Basket-Ball.' 

BY  CLARA  G.  BAER, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

[HIS  game  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
,  the  members  of  the  Class  of  '95  of  Newcomb  Col- 
>  lege,  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  become  initiated  in  the 
'  handling  of  the  basket-ball.  We  had  ordered  a  set  of 
baskets,  and  while  patiently  waiting  their  arrival,  the 
substitute  was  inaugurated.  Since  then  I  have  found  it  an  excel- 
lent means  of  keeping  larger  classes  interested  in  comparatively 
little  space.    This  is  scarcely  practicable  in  basket-ball,  when,  in 


'  Read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education. 
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a  room,  say  62  x  42,  about  forty  pupils  wish  to  engage  in  the 
sport.  As  no  apparatus  is  required  beyond  an  ordinary  light 
foot-ball,  it  is  practically  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

In  aiming  to  make  the  gymnasium  what  it  should  be,  a  place 
of  recreation  or  rest  through  change  of  occupation,  the  joyous 
abandonment  that  is  the  result  of  participating  in  lively,  life- 
giving  games  is  sufficient  reason  for  their  introduction.  As  a 
distinct  feature  in  the  work  of  the  gymnasium,  then,  they  have 

"  Newcomb." 


PLAYERS  (Blue.) 

GROUND  (PINKS.) 
BASE 


 DIVISION  LINE  

Referee. 

7  ft. 

1  BASE 


GROUND  (BLUES.) 
PLAYERS  (PINK) 


Diagram  of  the  room. 

come  to  stay.  It  only  rests  with  the  instructors  to  see  that  the 
principles  underlying  all  gymnastics  are  adhered  to.  A  game, 
to  have  a  place  in  the  gymnasium,  should  have  a  purpose. 

What  we  hoped  from  the  "Newcomb"  we  have  not  been 
disappointed  in.  It  teaches  alertness,  lightness ;  the  ability  to 
remain  on  one's  feet ;  good  judgment  in  a  sure  aim  ;  gives 
strength  to  throw  and  power  to  hold.  A  few  simple  rules  materi- 
ally aided  in  bringing  about  the  result. 
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HOW  TO  ARRANGE  THE  GAME. 

Divide  the  room  into  two  equal  parts  by  drawing  a  chalk- 
mark  across  the  floor.  This  is  called  the  "Division  lyine." 
About  seven  feet  each  side  of  this  line  draw  shorter  lines  for  the 
Bases.  If  convenient,  it  might  be  well  to  draw  these  with  col- 
ored chalk ;  or,  better  still,  have  both  Division  L,ine  and  Bases 
painted  on  the  floor  (black  paint  preferred)  from  two  to  three 
inches  wide. 

The  space  between  Bases  is  called  "  inside"  of  the  Base; 
and  beyond,  where  the  players  stand,  "outside."  For  conven- 
ience, the  players  are  designated  by  colors  or  numbers.  If  the 
class  colors  are  pink  and  blue,  one-half  of  the  class  plays  pink  ; 
the  other  half  blue.  The  Blues  guard  the  ground  of  the  Pink, 
and  vice  versa.  The  players  are  arranged  at  irregular  intervals 
beyond  the  Bases,  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  cross  except 
when  the  ball  is  thrown  up  by  the  referee  (the  instructor).  This 
is  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  to  decide  which  side  shall 
have  possession  of  the  ball,  and  after  each  foul.  If  the  ball  is 
batted  back  into  the  neutral  ground  by  one  receiving  it,  it  is  called 
"  out,"  and  does  not  count  for  either  side. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  GAME. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  make  the  ball  touch  the  opposite 
ground  beyond  the  Base,  when  it  is  called  a  "  touch-down,"  and 
counts  three  for  the  side  sending  the  ball.  At  first  "  touch- 
downs' '  are  easily  made,  but  when  the  players  become  expert  in 
handling  the  ball,  it  is  seldom  permitted  to  reach  the  ground, 
and  the  interest  increases  proportionately. 

RULES. 

(1)  The  players  shall  stand  outside  of  the  Bases. 

(2)  The  player  shall  not  step  inside  of  the  Bases  except  when 
the  ball  is  thrown  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  and  after 
each  foul. 

(3)  The  ball  must  be  thrown  by  the  hands.  It  may  be 
thrown  with  one  or  with  both  hands.    It  must  not  be  kicked. 

(4)  No  player  shall  catch  or  throw  the  ball  while  on  her 
knees.    She  must  be  standing. 

(5)  No  player  shall  fall  on  the  ball. 

(6)  A  "  touch-down"  shall  count  three  for  the  side  sending 
the  ball. 

48 
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(7)  A  foul  counts  one  against  the  side  offending. 

(8)  A  majority  of  points  shall  decide  the  game. 

(9)  The  referee  shall  throw  the  ball  directly  upward  from 
Division  Line. 

(10)  The  referee  shall  decide  the  time, — keep  account  of 
"touch-downs"  and  fouls. 

(11)  If  there  is  too  great  a  rush  for  the  ball  when  thrown  up 
by  the  referee,  a  captain  may  be  chosen  for  each  side,  when  they 
only  are  permitted  to  cross  the  Base  Lines. 

FOULS. 

(1)  Throwing  the  ball  between  Division  Line  and  either 
Base. 

(2)  Pushing  a  player  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  ball. 

(3)  Violating  Rules  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

TACTICS. 

As  the  object  of  the  game  is  to  guard  the  ground  on  which 
you  stand,  cover  it  as  effectually  as  possible  by  even  distribution 
of  players, — take  care  that  the  best  players  are  not  together.  If 
you  have  a  weak  spot,  try  not  to  let  the  opposite  side  discover  it, 
or  they  will  throw  their  ball  in  that  direction.  Vary  your  plays. 
For  a  time,  aim  far  beyond  the  Bases  ;  then,  suddenly,  throw  the 
ball  just  outside  of  the  Base.  This  is  a  difficult  play,  and  should 
only  be  attempted  by  one  who  has  a  sure  aim,  as  it  may  lead  to  a 
"  foul."  For  long  distance,  throw  high,  or  the  ball  may  be  inter- 
cepted. A  low  ball,  when  well  sent,  is  very  effectual ;  for,  unless  a 
player  has  her  movements  well  under  control,  in  stooping,  she  is 
apt  to  fall  on  the  ball,  which  counts  a  "  foul"  against  her  side, 
beside  the  "touch-down,"  if  she  fails  to  catch  the  ball.  When- 
ever possible,  save  a  player  on  your  side  from  violating  Rules  4 
and  5. 

Personally,  strive  yourself  to  be  the  best,  for  the  more  ex- 
pert the  individuals  become,  the  better  will  be  the  playing  of  each 
side  as  a  whole. 


Body  and  mind  are  both  gifts,  and  for  the  proper  use  of  them 
our  Creator  will  hold  us  responsible. 

Plato  called  a  man  lame  because  he  exercised  the  mind 
while  the  body  was  allowed  to  suffer. 


CTHE  ANNAhS  OF  HY5lEN^=t 


WWiVERSITVOF  PEN^YCv^lNriA  press 


All  subscriptions  to  "The  Annals  of  Hygiene"  are  taken  "until  ordered  discon- 
tinued," and  no  agent  has  authority  to  make  any  other  arrangement.  At  end  of  time  to 
which  subscription  has  been  paid  or  promised,  a  bill  for  a  year  in  advance,  with  return 
envelope,  is  sent,  and  if  journal  is  no  longer  wanted,  the  subscriber  should  mark 
"Discontinue"  on  the  bill  and  return  to  us.  A  failure  to  so  return  bill  is  considered  an 
order  to  continue. 

Communications  Solicited. 
We  are  always  anxious  to  receive  short  communications — 500  to  1000  words — on  prac- 
tical subjects  pertaining  to  hygiene.  To  any  one  sending  us  an  acceptable  article,  we  will 
forward  The  Annals  of  Hygiene  for  one  year  free. 


'  A  Political  Sug:g:estion. 

FROM  the  stand-point  of  the  sanitarian,  it  would  be  mucli 
better  for  the  health  of  the  people  of  these  United  States 
if  such  trying  contests  as  that  but  recently  concluded  did 
not  follow  one  another  so  closely. 

Still  such  is  the  law  of  the  land  and  must  be  accepted  ;  no 
sooner  are  we  done  with  one  campaign  than  plans  for  the  next 
are  commenced. 

This  extraordinary  contest  just  closed  has  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated that  the  American  citizen  is  an  intelligent,  thoughtful, 
reasoning,  logical  individual ;  that  he  is  capable  of  receiving, 
digesting,  and  assimilating  information  ;  that  he  is  not  so  much 
a  creature  of  impulse  as  of  reason,  and  it  suggests  to  us  a  thought 
for  the  next  national  contest. 

We  would  suggest  a  subject  that  has  been  too  long  neglected, 
— the  health  of  himiariity.  To  those  of  us  who  have  given  thought 
to  the  subject  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  health  of  the 
people  should  be  the  first  aim  of  good  government,  for  without 
health  all  else  is  useless.  The  masses  recognize  and  admit  that 
health  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  possessions,  even  though  they 
do  not  always  act  in  accord  with  this  admission.  Now,  then,  let 
us  thus  early  suggest  the  incorporation  of  sanitary  planks  in  one  of 
the  next  national  platforms  ;  let  it  be  an  issue,  and  if  the  cam- 
paign should  be  of  the  same  educational  character  as  that  just 
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closed,  the  amount  of  good  that  would  be  accomplished  would  be 
absolutely  beyond  the  possibility  of  computation.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  this  suggestion  will  be  regarded  by  many  as  the  vapor- 
ings  of  a  crank,  but  it  is  made  in  sober  earnest. 

The  publicity,  the  newspaper  discussion,  the  oratorical  efforts 
of  a  presidential  campaign  would  do  more  to  enlighten  the  people 
in  matters  pertaining  to  health  than  could  be  done  in  any  other 
way.  While  sanitary  education  is  the  need  of  the  day,  we  are 
satisfied  that  sanitary  legislation,  complete,  comprehensive,  sys- 
tematic legislation,  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  greatest  welfare 
of  the  people,  yet  there  is  a  strong  opposition  in  many  quarters 
to  sanitary  legislation,  this  opposition  springing  from  ignorance 
of  its  beneficence. 

The  search-lights  of  a  political  campaign  would  rapidly  dis- 
sipate this  ignorance. 


PHYSICIANS  and  thoughtful  persons  have  always  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  chewing  as  a  preliminary  of  good 
digestion  ;  it  is  a  fact,  well  recognized,  yet  ignored,  by  the 
majority  of  persons.  Now  we  are  about  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  "  chewing  as  a  pleasure,"  for  when  those  who  eat,  not  only 
for  nourishment,  but  for  pleasure  as  well,  come  to  realize  that  this 
pleasure  is  greatly  enhanced  by  chewing,  perhaps  we  can  secure 
a  more  nearly  universal  use  of  the  teeth. 

Those  of  us  who  derive  sensual  pleasure  from  the  act  of 
eating  do  so  because  of  the  impression  made  by  that  which  we 
eat  upon  the  nerves  of  taste.  It  is  truly  a  matter  of  individual 
temperament  whether  this  impression  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
because  that  which  is  repellent  and  nauseous  to  the  taste  of  some 
is  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  the  taste  of  others. 

When  we  chew,  and  by  so  doing  macerate  any  given  article 
of  food,  we  thereby  liberate  the  juices,  or  essence,  or  extractive 
matter  that  gives  to  the  article  in  question  the  flavor  that  is  either 
pleasant  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  impression  made  upon  the 
nerves  of  taste  is  intensified,  as  it  were  ;  hence,  be  the  particular 
article  pleasant  or  disagreeable,  the  degree  of  pleasure  or  distaste 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  chewing. 

Not  only  this,  but  more  ;  it  is  a  fact,  demonstrable  by  trial, 
that  many  articles  of  food,  not  generally  regarded  as  specially 
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palatable,  will,  if  thoroughly  well  chewed,  give  out  a  flavor, 
or  an  essence,  that  will  prove  very  gratifying  to  the  sense  of 
taste. 

Try,  then,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  chewing ;  not  only  will 
it  help  the  dyspeptic,  but  he  who  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  eating 
will  by  this  habit  have  these  very  pleasures  many  times  multi- 
plied. 


Trifles. 

TRiFlyKS  preserve  health  and  trifles  cause  disease.  One  great 
stumbling-block  in  the  onward  march  of  hygiene  is  the 
idea,  erroneously  held  by  many,  that  a  hygienic  life  neces- 
sarily implies  a  life  of  great  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  ;  hence, 
thoughtless  humanity  instinctively  recoils  against  any  sugges- 
tions of  a  hygienic  nature.  Until  the  subject  is  rightly  under- 
stood, there  is,  we  admit,  apparently  some  foundation  for  this 
idea,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  way  in  which  some  sanitarians 
preach,  and  try  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of  hygiene. 

Life  is  a  matter  of  habit  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  most 
of  us  realize,  and  if  we  only  take  a  little  trouble  to  cultivate 
habits  that  are  healthful  rather  than  those  conducive  to  disease, 
a  hygienic  life  becomes  easy  to  us  ;  it  becomes  habitual,  and  we 
are  not  conscious  of  any  sacrifice  of  comfort  or  desire ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  conscious  only  of  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
possible  only  to  the  healthy  individual. 


Xea  and  Dyspepsia. 

WE  have  already  written  many  times  on  this  subject,  but 
must  do  so  again,  because  we  are  really  appalled  to  see 
how  much  dyspepsia  is  caused  by  the  pernicious  habit 
of  tea-drinking.  Daily,  almost,  do  we  encounter  human  vol- 
canoes, in  a  state  of  gaseous  eruption,  annoying  to  themselves 
and  distressing  to  their  companions.  Repeatedly  does  inquiry 
elicit  the  reply  that  these  human  balloons  drink  tea.  Firmly 
have  we  become  convinced  that  tea  is  a  poison,  and  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  "windy  indigestion."  The  con- 
firmed "tea-toper"  may  laugh  at  this  assertion,  but  she  cannot 
laugh  at  personal  experience,  and  if  she  will  heed  our  suggestion 
to  let  tea  alone,  she  will  soon  come  to  our  way  of  thinking. 
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Proposed  Amendments  to  tlie  Buffalo  (Blew  Vork) 


MENDMENT  to  Section  26,  Chapter  XXV,  by  adding,— 


J^^^  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor  to 

furnish,  free  of  charge,  to  the  needy  and  worthy  sick 
poor,  such  quantity  of  ice  and  at  such  periods  as  may  be  re- 
quested in  writing  by  the  various  city  physicians  under  his  direc- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Health  Commissioner. 

' '  Each  city  physician  shall  keep  a  record  of  such  demands 
upon  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor  and  make  separate  monthly  re- 
ports of  the  same,  but  shall  in  no  case  order  ice  except  in  cases 
of  sickness." 

Amendment  to  Section  81,  Chapter  XXV,  by  adding, — 
' '  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  use  or 
to  engage  in  the  sale  of  any  bottle,  mechanism,  or  other  device 
for  the  artificial  feeding  or  nursing  of  infants  or  children  under  3 
years  of  age,  that  has  connected  therewith  a  rubber  tube,  hose,  or 
similar  contrivance." 

Proposed  Section  155,  Chapter  XXV. 

' '  Spitting  upon  the  sidewalks  of  the  public  streets,  upon 
floors  of  public  buildings,  hotels,  and  all  street-cars,  railway-cars, 
and  other  public  places  is  hereby  forbidden. 

' '  Officers  in  charge  or  control  of  all  such  buildings,  cars,  and 
public  places  shall  keep  permanently  posted,  in  conspicuous 
places,  in  each  public  building,  street-car,  railway-car,  and  other 
public  places,  a  sufficient  number  of  notices  forbidding  spitting 
upon  the  floors, 

"Janitors  of  public  buildings  and  places,  and  conductors  of 
all  street- cars  and  railway-cars,  shall  call  the  attention  of  all  vio- 
lators of  this  ordinance  to  such  notices." 


Xlie  Healtli  Department  of  Greater  New  York. 

According  to  the  proposed  charter  of  Greater  New  York, 
there  will  be  but  one  health  commissioner,  who  may  be  appointed 
or  removed  at  pleasure  by  the  mayor.  The  main  office  of  the 
department  will  be  on  Manhattan  Island,  but  there  will  be  a 
branch  oflfice  with  a  deputy  commissioner,  a  register  of  records, 
and  a  sanitary  superintendent  in  Brooklyn,  and  possibly  in  other 
boroughs.  The  bureau  of  the  register  of  records  and  of  the  san- 
itary superintendent  will  remain  as  at  present  constituted. 


Code  of  Healtli. 


Soap. 

Soap  has  been  in  use  for  3000  years,  and  is  twice  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  A  few  years  ago  a  soap-boiler's  shop  was  discovered 
in  Pompeii,  having  been  buried  beneath  the  terrible  rain  of  ashes 
that  fell  upon  that  city  79  a.d.  The  soap  found  in  the  shop  had 
not  lost  all  its  efficacy,  although  it  had  been  buried  1800  years. 


Small-Pox. 

In  every  large  metropolis  small-pox  is  an  annual  epidemic. 
In  country  towns  and  open  districts  its  invasions  are  more  dis- 
tant ;  at  uncertain  intervals  of  some  years  when  numbers  con- 
tiguous are  attacked  at  the  same  time.  .  .  .  Very  few  of  the 
human  species  escape  the  small-pox,  especially  in  populous  cities 
and  towns  wherein  there  is  always  lasting  variolous  fuel.  ...  A 
mere  handful  of  the  native  progeny  of  the  metropolis  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  escaped  an  infection  with  which  they  are  con- 
stantly enveloped. — Dr.  Black,  writing  in  1747. 


Wtiy  Stone  ^alls  are  Damp. 

The  walls  of  a  stone  house  and  sometimes  of  a  brick  house 
are  covered  with  dampness.  This  is  due  to  the  very  same  causes 
by  which  dew  is  deposited  on  grasses  or  moisture  on  the  side  of 
a  glass  or  pitcher  that  is  filled  with  ice-water  and  brought  into  a 
warm  room.  The  walls  become  cold,  and  as  stone  is  a  non-con- 
ductor of  heat,  they  remain  cold  for  a  long  time.  When  the 
weather  changes  suddenly  from  cold  to  warm  the  air  becomes 
filled  with  moisture,  for  the  warmer  the  air  is  the  more  moisture 
it  will  absorb.  When  this  warm  air  strikes  the  cold  wall,  the 
moisture  is  deposited  on  it  from  the  air,  which  is  suddenly  cooled 
by  contact  with  them,  and  as  the  warm  air  is  continually  coming 
in  contact  with  the  cold  walls,  the  dampness  accumulates  until 
it  appears  like  a  dew  upon  them,  and  pours  down  in  streams  at 
tira^^.  It  is  easily  prevented.  No  plaster  should  be  put  directly 
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upon  brick  or  stone,  but  furring  strips  should  be  nailed  to  the 
wall  and  the  laths  put  on  these.  Cellars  are  frequently  made 
very  damp  in  the  same  way  by  too  much  Ventilation  in  warm 
weather. 


Criminality  of  Hygfienists. 

A  witty  article  in  the  Revue  medicale  de  Paris  laments  the 
growing  scarcity  of  the  sick  and  the  increasing  numbers  of 
physicians.  It  denounces  Jenuer,  Pasteur,  etc.,  as  guilty  of 
depriving  their  colleagues  of  their  daily  bread  and  wrecking  the 
profession.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  cities  where  prophy- 
lactic and  hygienic  measures  are  most  strictly  enforced  and  the 
sick  number  less  in  proportion.  It  adds  a  few  figures  in  confirma- 
tion from  the  death  records  of  Paris  during  the  last  ten  years, 
stating  that  the  figures  to  date  for  1896  show  even  more  marked 
reduction  : 

Deaths  caused  by  1885-1890.  1890-1895. 

Small-pox  ....    •  1271  656 

Scarlet  fever  1225  946 

Measles  6671  5192 

Diphtheria  8383  7588 

Typhoid  fever  5904  3493 


milk  and  Praise. 

Mary  Lamb  said  once  that  children  were  fed  on  milk  and 
praise.  One  woman  thought  of  this  speech  not  long  ago,  when 
she  was  walking  past  a  little  home  where  two  small  boys  were 
raking  up  the  dry  leaves  in  the  front  garden. 

Some  one,  evidently  the  mother,  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
made  a  casual  remark  pleasantly  enough  about  what  they  were 
doing. 

One  little  fellow  called  shrilly,  "  Aren't  we  good  boys  to  do 
this  for  you,  mamma?"  And  the  passer-by  reflected,  "Why 
wouldn't  it  have  been  as  simple  for  that  mother  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  that  remark?  Why  couldn't  she  have  exclaimed, 
'What  good  boys  to  do  this  forme?'  "  There  is  nothing  so 
potent  in  this  world  as  the  love  of  approval,  and  no  such  incentive 
towards  deserving  it  as  a  word  of  commendation. 

It  is  a  pity  that  more  mothers  do  not  recognize  its  tremendous 
value  in  government.  One  phrase  of  approval  will  do  more  than 
fifty  scoldings. 
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A  Method  of  Inviting:  Sleep. 

The  following  method  of  inviting  sleep  to  tired,  overworked, 
and  overworried  brains  has  proven  of  infinite  advantage  in  my 
experience,  so  far  as  tried,  writes  Dr.  J.  B.  Learned  to  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

On  retiring  put  in  use,  by  contraction,  a  certain  group  of 
muscles  ;  change  to  another  before  exhaustion,  to  another,  and 
thence  to  another,  having  a  definite  routine  ;  and  continue  until 
a  sense  of  fatigue  has  come.  The  brain  meantime  is  asked  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  respirations  and  of  the  muscular  engage- 
ments in  their  order  until  it,  too,  says,  "Enough!"  A  few 
minutes  generally  sufl&ce. 

Will  sufferers  be  willing  to  use  any  methods  or  agents  for- 
eign to  the  materia  medica  ?  Will  the  profession  venture  to  sug- 
gest any  ?  Sleep  immediately  on  retiring  is  restorative.  The 
drug  does  not  make  it  so,  continuously  used.  Wine,  tobacco,  tea, 
coffee,  and  late  suppers,  with  social  and  emotional  excitement, 
often  delay  the  hour  of  sleep. 

Will  you,  or  will  the  reader  of  this  proposed  method,  say  if 
you  have  any  experience  with  it  or  any  similar  experiments,  and 
give  results  ?  My  own  personal  needs  were  at  the  foundation  of 
this  "discourse."  Conditions  of  the  heart,  digestion,  and  ner- 
vous system  should  not  be  ignored  in  any  case  of  insomnia.  The 
sufferers  are  abundant  everywhere  now. 


A  Diphtheria  Incident. 

Dr.  William  P.  Munn,  the  health  commissioner  of  Denver,  in 
the  report  of  the  bureau  of  public  health,  for  the  year  1895,  just 
issued,  gives  the  following  instructive  and  only  too  common  inci- 
dent of  the  manner  of  the  spread  of  diphtheria.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  series  of  cases  is  so  well  traced. 

On  June  24  I  was  asked  to  see  a  little  girl,  with  Dr.  H.,  and 
to  administer  diphtheria  antitoxin.  It  was  a  pronounced  case 
of  diphtheria,  membrane  on  the  left  tonsil,  and  diagnosis  con- 
firmed by  bacteriologic  examination.  The  antitoxin  was  admin- 
istered, and  the  patient  recovered.  Inquiry  into  the  history  of 
this  case  revealed  an  interesting  and  instructive  history  of  diph- 
theria in  the  house.  In  April  the  father  sufiered  from  a  sore 
throat  for  several  weeks,  but  attached  no  importance  to  it.  At 
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the  end  of  that  time,  as  recovery  seemed  to  be  delayed,  he  con- 
sulted a  physician,  who  made  a  diagnosis  of  ulcerated  sore 
throat.  Several  weeks  later,  the  housekeeper,  a  woman  of  about 
40  years,  suflfering  from  tuberculosis,  had  a  membranous  sore 
throat,  which  her  physician  likewise  designated  as  an  ulcerated 
sore  throat.  Then  a  boy  of  8  years  had  a  sore  throat,  but  no 
physician  was  employed.  Then  a  girl  of  13  complained  of 
slight  sore  throat,  to  which  no  attention  was  paid  at  first,  but 
after  a  week  she  developed  alarming  symptoms  of  heart  weak- 
ness, when  a  physician  was  called  and  arrived  just  in  time  to 
see  her  die.  Two  days  later  the  third  child  complained,  and 
an  examination  being  made  as  described,  the  case  was  found 
to  be  one  of  pure  Klebs-Loffler  infection.  It  is  now  plainly 
evident  that  all  of  the  patients  had  suflfered  from  diphtheria, 
which  might  have  been  positively  diagnosed  had  the  physicians 
availed  themselves  at  an  earlier  date  of  a  bacteriologic  exami- 
nation. 

[The  father  suffered  for  two  months  from  paralysis  of  the 
palate  and  regurgitation  of  fluids  through  the  nose.] 


Some  Parts  tliat  Youtbs  ba^e  Plaj^ed  in  History. 

A  curious  inquirer  has  made  research  among  the  facts  of  his- 
tory, and  sets  forth  the  following  : 

Jefferson,  at  33,  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

General  Sheridan  was  34  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Napoleon  was  Emperor  of  France  at  35. 

Commodore  Perry  fought  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  at  28,  and 
died  at  34. 

Nelson  was  40  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir. 

Hamilton  was  30  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Fulton  was  38  when  he  launched  the  first  steamboat. 

John  Hancock  was  38  when  president  of  the  Continental 
Congress. 

Henry  Clay,  at  37,  was  United  States  Commissioner  to  nego- 
tiate the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

William  Pitt  was  Prime  Minister  at  27. 

Robert  Bruce,  at  40,  defeated  the  English  at  Bannockburn. 

Daniel  Webster,  at  36,  was  the  leading  lawyer  in  the  United 
States. 
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Hygiene  of  the  Eye. 

When  the  eyes  ache  close  them  for  five  minutes. 

When  they  burn  bathe  them  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne, 
with  a  dash  of  witch-hazel  in  it. 

After  weeping  bathe  them  in  rose-water  and  lay  a  towel  wet 
in  rose-water  over  them  for  five  minutes. 

When  they  are  bloodshot  sleep  more. 

When  the  whites  are  yellow  and  the  pupils  dull,  consult 
your  doctor  about  your  diet. — Medical  Brief. 


Cause  of  Electric  Death. 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  A.  M.  Bleile  upon  dogs  in 
order  to  determine  the  cause  of  death  in  electric  shock.  The 
conclusion  reached  is  that  for  a  given  animal  in  a  normal  condi- 
tion as  to  health,  a  definite  amount  of  electric  energy  will  produce 
fatal  results.  It  is  thought  that  the  action  of  the  electric  dis- 
charge is  to  contract  the  arteries  and  increase  the  pressure  of  the 
blood,  and  that  death  is  due  to  inability  on  the  part  of  the  heart 
to  sustain  the  increased  pressure  of  the  blood  so  produced.  Post- 
mortem examinations  seem  to  show  that  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent does  not  cause  any  anatomic  disintegration. — Popular  Science, 
September. 


Some  Thoughts  on  the  Origin  and  Spread  of 
Contagious  Diseases. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Faulds,  of  Luzerne,  Pa.,  thus  concludes  an  article 
in  the  Medical  News, — 

(1)  That  non- virulent  microbes  exist  in  all  parts  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

(2)  That  they  were  made  disease-producing  in  the  case  of 
cholera,  small-pox,  syphilis,  diphtheria,  and  tuberculosis  in  the 
thickly-populated  centres  of  the  Old  World  through  overcrowding 
and  bad  hygienic  conditions,  such  as  have  never  been  known 
to  us. 

(3)  That  the  virus  is  always  derived  from  a  previous  case, 
and  is  spread,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  human  inter- 
course. 

(4)  That  increased  vital  resistance  renders  persons  immune 
only  in  tuberculosis  and  other  exceptional  instances. 
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(5)  That  if  virulent  bacteria  could  be  prevented  from  finding 
a  lodgement  in  human  tissue  they  would,  for  want  of  nutritive 
pabulum,  soon  return  to  their  primitive  dormant  state. 

(6)  That  isolation,  quarantine,  and  disinfection,  under  the 
direction  of  bacteriologists,  are  the  only  means  by  which  we  may 
hope  to  successfully  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases. 


Cream  in  Cong:enital  Constipation. 

A  Brooklyn  physician  states  in  the  Medical  World  that  the 
main  dietetic  cause  of  infantile  costiveness  is  a  deficiency  of  fat 
in  the  food.  A  large  percentage  can  be  successfully  met  by  in- 
creasing the  fat  digested.  It  has  been  his  practice  in  the  past 
two  years  to  give  the  child  from  one-half  to  a  tablespoonful  of 
cream  before  feeding.  The  child  may  refuse  to  take  it  readily, 
but  by  sweetening  the  cream  with  loaf  sugar  the  child  soon  be- 
comes fond  of  it,  and  will  accept  all  that  is  ofiered.  Upon  follow- 
ing this  plan  your  cases  of  congenital  constipation  will  suddenly 
diminish,  and  the  child  in  the  very  depth  of  its  soul  will  feel 
comfort. 


Sweeping:  Carpets. 

It  is  easier  and  better  to  use  a  whisk  broom  for  sweeping  a 
fine  carpet  than  a  broom  with  a  long  handle.  Carpets  that  have 
along  nap  should  be  swept  in  but  one  direction.  Otherwise  you 
sweep  the  dust  into  them  instead  of  out  of  them. 

It  is  a  slovenly  housekeeper  who  uses  a  feather  duster  for 
all  purposes.  Feathers  are  useful  for  getting  into  corners  and  for 
cleaning  ornaments  into  which  you  cannot  manage  to  thrust  a 
cloth,  but  such  dusters  only  scatter  the  dust. 

You  need  a  cloth  to  gather  it  and  remove  it  permanently. 
Blue  cotton  handkerchiefs  are  good  for  ordinary  purposes,  but 
cheese-cloth  is  best  for  fine  furniture. 


Electric  Fans  in  Warships. 

A  revolution  in  the  methods  of  ventilating  warships  is  immi- 
nent, and  before  long  the  ludicrous  and  objectionable  cowl  will 
become  as  obsolete  as  the  spritsail  yard.  The  use  of  electricity 
enables  a  complete  system  of  ventilation  to  be  carried  out,  which 
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was  never  before  possible.  Formerly  each  fan  had  to  be  provided 
with  its  own  steam-engine,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  circum- 
stance that  the  machines  took  up  a  good  deal  of  space,  there  were 
dozens  of  situations  quite  suitable  for  a  fan  alone,  but  most  unfit 
for  a  steam-engine.  An  electrically  driven  horizontal  fan,  with 
its  motor,  can  now  be  introduced  into  the  thickness  of  a  deck 
with  its  beams,  if  need  be,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  such  fans  can  now 
be  used  to  excellent  purpose  in  any  place  on  board  ship  where 
they  are  deemed  desirable. 


Phospborous  Xecrosis. 

Mr.  Edwin  Gould,  who  owns  a  large  match-factory  at  Pas- 
saic, N.  J.,  has  recently  promulgated  an  order  that  all  employes 
who  do  not  present  within  a  specified  time  a  dentist's  certificate 
that  their  teeth  are  in  a  condition  of  perfect  repair  shall  be  dis- 
charged. The  danger  of  necrosis  of  the  jaw  from  the  phosphorus 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  is  well  known,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  induced  to  take  this  step  by  the  fact  that  not  long 
since  an  employ^  of  one  of  the  Diamond  Match-Factories  in  Ohio, 
who  had  been  attacked  with  necrosis,  sued  the  corporation  for 
$10,000  damages. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Sep- 
tember 24. 


Eng:lisli  readies  Shock  L,i. 

The  feature  of  English  life  which  most  astonished  Li  Hung 
Chang  and  his  companions  was  the  evening  dress  of  English 
women.  A  member  of  the  envoy's  suite  thus  recorded  his  impres- 
sion before  sailing  from  London  : 

' '  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  reception  given  by  an  English 
nobleman  to  see  ladies  with  uncovered  shoulders,  arms,  and  neck. 
I  was  still  more  surprised  to  see  gentlemen  taking  ladies'  arms, 
because  in  China  taking  ladies'  arms,  or  even  shaking  hands,  is 
not  known. 

' '  The  question  has  been  asked  me  many  times  why  the 
Chinese  never  wear  gloves,  whereas  in  England  it  is  the  custom 
to  cover  the  hands  with  gloves  in  genteel  society.  But  it  seems 
to  me  so  very  strange  to  cover  the  hands  and  expose  the  arms, 
neck,  and  breast. 

' '  I  feel  that  I  would  rather  that  Chinese  ladies  did  not  wear 
gloves  than  that  they  should  show  their  bare  arms  and  chests." 
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Xbe  Siesta  and  Digfestion. 

Some  recent  experiments  are  reported  in  the  Gaz.  degli  Osp. 
e  delle  Clin. ,  of  September  i ,  which  demonstrate  that  a  nap  after 
eating  weakens  the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach  and  increases 
the  secretion  of  acid.  Repose  in  a  horizontal  position,  without 
sleeping,  increases  the  muscular  action  without  increasing  the 
secretion  of  acid.  The  conclusions  are,  therefore,  that  it  is  ad- 
visable to  lie  down  after  a  meal,  but  not  to  fall  asleep,  especially 
in  case  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  or  hyperacidity. 


Tlie  Xerrible  L,es:acies  of  Small-Pox. 

The  ravages  of  small-pox  cannot  be  fully  estimated  simply 
by  counting  the  victims  whom  it  slew.  Those  who  survived  an 
attack  were  frequently  mere  wrecks, — consumptives,  scrofulous, 
asthmatic,  dropsical,  lame,  deaf,  blind.  A  report  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Indigent  Blind,  quoted  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  states 
that  two-thirds  of  those  who  applied  there  for  relief  had  lost 
their  sight  from  small-pox.  According  to  Pissin  the  records  of 
hospitals  for  diseases  of  the  eye  at  Dresden  and  Munich  show  a 
very  large  proportion  of  cases  of  blindness  due  to  small-pox.  As 
Tralles,  writing  in  1765,  puts  it:  "From  the  time  small-pox 
became  known  to  the  present  day  there  have  been  myriads  of 
examples  of  the  sad  traces  which  they  have  left  in  the  human 
body  and  all  its  parts." — British  Medical  Journal. 


Higfli  Xides  affect  ^ells. 

The  high-water  marks  of  several  extraordinarily  high  tides 
have  been  kept  at  Easton  Point,  St.  Michael's,  and  Oxford. 
What  is  known  as  the  "centennial  tide"  of  September,  1876,  has 
held  the  record  of  the  highest  water  mark,  and  still  holds  it, 
although  last  Thursday  morning's  (October  i)  tide  was  within 
an  inch  of  the  centennial  mark.  The  recent  flood  had  a  singular 
eflfect  on  the  flow  of  the  artesian  wells  on  Tilghman's  Island. 
These  wells  average  400  feet  in  depth,  and  many  of  them  have  a 
surface  overflow,  which  increased  fully  double  in  velocity  and 
more  in  volume  when  the  tide  was  at  its  highest.  It  has  been 
noticed  before  that  any  unusual  high  tide  is  perceptible  in  the 
effect  it  has  on  the  flow  of  the  wells. — Baltimore  Sim. 
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Xtie  Deadly  Cliewing'-Oum. 

A  young  man  who  was  scorching  for  a  record  on  a  bicycle- 
track,  a  few  days  ago,  was  thrown  from  his  wheel.  When  picked 
up  his  face  was  cyanotic  and  his  arms  and  legs  were  twitching 
convulsively.  A  physician  found  a  ball  of  chewing-gum,  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  obstructing  the  entrance  to  the  larynx.  The 
gum  was  removed  and  the  man  recovered.  In  the  interests  of 
aesthetics  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  accident  will  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  wheelmen  at  least,  if  not  to  other  men,  to  desist  from  this 
deforming  habit. 


Xhe  Abolition  of  Quarantine. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Public  Health  Act,  1896,"  we  have  this 
year  done  away  with  the  last  vestige  of  quarantine  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  full  title  of  the  Act  is  :  "An  Act  to  make  further 
provision  with  respect  to  epidemic,  endemic,  and  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  to  repeal  the  Acts  relating  to  quarantine. ' '  The  prin- 
cipal section  of  the  Act  is  the  first  one,  in  which  power  is  granted 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  make  regulations,  just  as  they 
have  already  done  for  the  purposes  of  cholera,  as  to  the  hoisting 
of  signals  by  vessels  having  any  case  of  infectious  disease  on 
board ;  as  to  the  questions  to  be  answered  by  masters,  pilots,  and 
others  ;  as  to  the  detention  of  vessels  and  persons  infected  ;  and 
as  to  the  duties  of  certain  individuals  under  the  regulations.  The 
term  "epidemic,  endemic,  or  infectious  disease"  naturally  in- 
cludes yellow  fever  and  plague,  the  only  two  diseases  as  to  which 
quarantine  was  carried  out,  and  since  all  the  quarantine  acts 
mentioned  in  a  schedule  are  repealed,  the  only  method  of  dealing 
with  these  two  quarantinable  diseases  will  in  the  future  be  that 
which  has  now  been  adopted  for  many  years  as  regards  cholera. 
In  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  the  L,ocal  Government  Boards  of  those 
portions  of  the  kingdom  acquire  similar  powers,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  regulations  made  in  the  three  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  alike  in  all  essential  respects.  The  Act 
comes  into  operation  on  November  7  of  this  year,  and  by  that 
time  new  regulations  will  doubtless  have  been  issued  to  give 
effect  to  its  provisions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  colonies,  and, 
above  all,  our  Crown  colonies,  will  be  led  before  long  to  act  on 
the  same  principles  as  those  which  have  been  so  successfully 
carried  out  in  the  mother  country. — London  Lancet. 
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Influence  of  Sugfar  on  ttie  Hnerg-y  of  tbe  muscles. 

Schumburg  states  that  he  has  been  experimenting  with 
Mosso's  ergograph  to  determine  whether  sugar  increased  the 
muscular  power,  as  some  assert,  or  whether  the  increase  in  energy 
observed  is  due  to  psychic  influences.  He  found  that  the  sugar 
produced  no  perceptible  effect  on  fresh,  unfatigued  muscles,  but 
that  muscles  fatigued  from  previous  severe  exertion  were  strength- 
ened to  a  noticeable  degree.  This  effect  was  attained  whether 
the  muscles  were  strong  or  weak. — Deutsche  medicinische  Wochen- 
schrift,  August  20. 


A  Foul  Air  Indicator. 

At  the  Industrial  Exposition  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  there 
was  exhibited  an  air  tester  which  is  designated  to  show  whether 
and  in  what  degree  the  air  in  a  workshop  or  other  inhabited  room 
is  contaminated.  The  apparatus  is  described  as  consisting  of  an 
air-tight  closed  glass  vessel  filled  with  a  red  fluid.  Through  a 
glass  tube  that  dips  i."to  the  liquid  and  is  bent  at  the  top  a  drop 
falls  every  100  seconas  on  a  cord  that  hangs  beneath  and  that  is 
somewhat  stretched  by  a  weight.  The  fluid  from  which  the  drop 
comes  has  the  property  of  changing  its  color  by  the  action  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  more  carbonic  acid  there  is  in  the  air  the 
quicker  this  change  in  color  takes  place.  If  the  air  is  very  foul 
the  drop  becomes  white  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cord,  while  the 
change  of  color  corresponding  to  a  slight  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  does  not  take  place  till  the  drop  has  run  farther  along  the 
cord.  The  exact  condition  of  the  air  can  be  ascertained  by 
observing  a  scale  that  is  placed  alongside  the  cord  and  divided 
into  convenient  parts,  bearing  the  designations,  ' '  extremely 
bad,"  "very  bad,"  "passable,"  "pure." 


Tbe  Old-Xime  Knemies  of  Water. 

A  writer  in  Hospital  has  made  a  partial  collection  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  ancient  as  opposed  to  the  virtues  and  values  of 
that  blessing,  water.  In  fact,  he  says,  there  are  very  few  old 
writers  who  say  a  good  word  in  its  favor.  The  "Venerable 
Bede"  (673-735)  prescribed  the  following  general  directions  :  "In 
June  of  a  morning  a  cup  of  cold  water,  fasting ;  for  July  the 
same,  but  in  October  for  sweetening  the  blood ,  for  the  expulsion 
49 
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of  stone,  and  for  healing  the  lungs,  instead  of  water  one  should 
take  the  milk  of  goats  or  sheep  and  should  not  wash  very  often  ; 
in  February  one  should  foment  the  limbs  ;  in  August  he  should 
not  refresh  in  cold  water,  but  in  January  he  should  plunge  his 
body  into  warm  water."  One  or  two  writers  only  are  concerned 
to  maintain  that,  "  when  begun  in  early  life  it  (water)  may  be 
pretty  freely  drank  with  impunity, ' '  and  they  quote  the  curious 
instance  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  in  his  "  Castel  of  Health" 
(1534)  of  the  Cornish  men,  "many  of  the  poorer  sort,  which 
never,  or  very  seldom,  drink  any  other  drink,  be  notwithstanding 
strong  of  body  and  like,  and  live  well  until  they  be  of  great  age." 
Thomas  Cogan,  the  medical  schoolmaster  of  Manchester  fame, 
confessed  in  his  "  Haven  of  Health,"  1589,  designed  for  the  use 
of  students,  that  he  knew  some  who  drank  cold  water  at  night  or 
fasting  in  the  morning  without  hurt ;  and  Dr.  James  Hart,  writing 
about  fifty  years  later,  could  even  claim  among  his  acquaintance 
' '  some  honorable  and  worshipful  ladies  who  drank  little  other 
drink  and  yet  enjoyed  more  perfect  health  than  most  of  them  that 
drank  of  the  strongest."  The  phenomenon  was  undeniable,  but 
the  natural  inference  was  none  the  less  to  be  resisted.  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot  himself  is  very  certain,  in  spite  of  the  Cornish 
men,  that  "there  be  in  water  causes  of  divers  diseases,  as  of 
swelling  of  the  spleen  and  liver."  He  complains  oddly  also  that 
"  it  flitteth  and  swimmeth,"  and  concludes  that  "  to  young  men 
and  them  that  be  of  hot  complexions  it  doeth  less  harm,  and 
sometimes  it  profiteth,  but  to  them  that  are  feeble,  old,  and 
melancholy  it  is  not  convenient."  "Water  is  not  wholesome 
drink  by  itself  for  an  Englishman,"  was  the  verdict  of  Andrew 
Borde,  who  was  author  of  a  "  Breviarie  of  Health,"  and  who 
died  in  prison  (1549),  probably  for  debt,  since  it  was  his  habit  to 
make  humorous  speeches  at  fairs  and  who  originated  the  sobri- 
quet of  "Merry  Andrew."  But  the  most  formal  indictment 
against  water  is  that  of  Venner,  who,  in  writing  in  1622,  ponder- 
ously pronounces  ' '  to  dwellers  in  cold  countries  it  doth  very 
greatly  deject  their  appetites,  destroy  the  natural  heat,  and  over- 
throw the  strength  of  the  stomach,  and  consequently  confounding 
the  concoction,  is  the  cause  of  crudities,  fluctuations,  and  windi- 
ness  in  the  body."  But  be  this  as  it  may,  allowances  must  be 
made  for  the  numerous  marshes  and  lazy  streams  of  the  day, 
which  may  have  unconsciously  pointed  the  moral  of  avoidance. 
Besides,  too,  there  may  have  been  rampant  the  usual  excuses  for 
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intemperance,  and  the  growing  favor  of  boiled,  or  for  the  matter 
of  that,  malt  drinks.  For  even  at  this  late  date  the  ingenuity  of 
man  is  not  so  much  wasted  upon  a  pure  water-supply  as  upon  the 
varied  flavors  of  the  shops,  especially  during  a  heated  term. 
There  are  no  fears,  especially  if  the  compound  is  well  sugared 
and  defies  an  analysis  of  its  elements.  Man  yearns  for  the  tooth- 
some rather  than  for  the  salubrious. 


Hlastic  did  it. 

A  young  girl  who  has  sufiered  for  months  from  violent  head- 
aches has  recently  discovered  the  cause,  which  is  simple  and 
easily  removed.  Owing  to  the  new  style  of  hats  which  do  not  fit 
well  on  the  head,  the  crowns  being  ridiculously  small,  she  has 
worn  an  elastic  and  made  it  tight,  so  that  it  pressed  on  the  nerves 
at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Any  hat  which  binds  the  head  will 
produce  headache,  as  an  elastic,  such  as  the  one  described,  will 
produce  the  most  intense  pain,  especially  if  while  wearing  the 
hat  one  is  exposed  either  to  wind  or  sun. 


Ideal  Farm  Village. 

A  little  secluded  Dartmoor  village,  known  as  Buckland-in- 
the-Moor,  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of  not  having  had  a  pauper 
among  its  inhabitants  for  close  upon  twenty  years.  The 
village  is  also  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  it  is  without  a 
public  house,  and  does  not  possess  either  a  policeman  or  a 
clergyman. 

With  the  exception  of  one  small  estate  held  in  trust  for 
the  church,  the  whole  parish  is  owned  by  the  squire.  The 
farms  are  only  small,  and  the  occupiers,  as  a  rule,  are  able  to 
work  them  with  only  occasional  assistance  beyond  that  provided 
by  their  families. 

The  squire  seems  to  take  a  paternal  interest  in  the  people, 
for  if  sickness  keeps  the  men  home  a  week  or  so  he  pays  their 
wages  as  usual.  If  they  go  "on  the  club"  they  receive  ten  shil- 
lings a  week,  and  he  adds  the  amount  necessary  to  make  up  the 
total  of  their  wages,  while  those  not  in  a  club  receive  half-pay. 
When  men  are  too  old  for  work  they  are  continued  on  the  pay- 
list. —  Tit-Bits. 
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Xlie  Beastly  Climate. 

He  threw  himself  on  the  lounge  and  exclaimed  mournfully, 
"  I  guess  we'd  better  sell  out  and  move." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  was  his  wife's  emphatic  reply.  "We 
have  made  our  home  here,  and  our  friends  are  here,  and  I'm  sure 
there  isn't  a  prettier  city  anywhere." 

"  I  don't  like  the  climate." 

"Everybody  else  seems  to  think  it's  as  good  a  climate, 
take  it  the  year  round,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country. " 

"  It  doesn't  agree  with  me.    My  health's  bad." 

"It  wasn't  bad  this  morning.  You  said  you  never  were 
better." 

"That's  the  worst  part  of  it.  It's  one  of  those  mysterious 
things.  I  can't  just  say  what's  the  matter  with  me,  and  yet  I 
know  that  I  feel  terribly  bad.  It's  that  gloomy  uncertainty  of 
it  that  makes  it  dreadful."    And  he  gave  a  suppressed  groan. 

"You  don't  pay  enough  attention  to  your  diet,"  she  said, 
with  the  quiet  emphasis  which  betrays  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
one's  subject. 

"That  simply  shows  how  a  woman  will  jump  at  a  conclu- 
sion. I  didn't  eat  any  luncheon  till  2  o'clock,  and  then  I  discov- 
ered that  I  felt  a  little  played  out.  I  knew  that  if  I  didn't  eat 
anything  you'd  say  that  was  what  made  me  feel  badly.  So  I  put 
my  coat  right  on  and  got  a  bite  or  two,  just  to  keep  you  from 
complaining." 

"  What  did  you  eat }"  his  wife  inquired,  suspiciously. 

"  I  ate  a  caviar  sandwich  and  drank  a  glass  of  buttermilk. " 

"Nothing  else?" 

"Yes.  I  didn't  feel  right  just  then,  so  I  got  a  piece  of 
lemon  custard  pie.  That  didn't  do  much  good,  so  I  bought 
some  pears  at  the  fruit-stand  and  ate  them,  but  they  didn't  help. 
If  anything,  I  felt  worse  than  ever.  I  thought  maybe  I  was 
overheated,  so  I  went  back  to  the  lunch-room  and  got  a  dish  of 
ice-cream  and  some  angel  cake,  and  just  before  I  started  home  I 
drank  a  glass  of  root-beer,  but  it  was  no  use.  I  don't  feel  right 
yet,  and  I've  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I  want  to  keep  my  health 
the  only  thing  more  for  me  to  do  is  to  move  out  and  go  to  some 
place  where  the  climate  agrees  with  me." 

His  wife  looked  at  him,  but  did  not  try  to  argue.  She  merely 
called  the  hired  girl  and  sent  her  on  an  errand  to  the  drug-store. 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 
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the  therapeutic  value  of  ex- 
ercise   400 

Fashion  vs.  common  sense  .  .  .  637 

Fatal  prosperity   704 
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Fate  of  a  famous  health  resort  .  325 

Father  Darcy's  witty  retort    .  .  641 

Fatigue   442 

Faulds,  W.  H.,  M.D.,  some 
thoughts  on  the  origin  and 

spread  of  contagious  diseases  273 
Feeble  resistance,  children  of; 

their  care  and  management  .  717 
Fever  nursing  and  the  nursing 

of  contagious  diseases  .  .  131 

Roman   450 

water  in   504 

Finger-tips,  brains  in  the    .  .  .  187 

Fire-proof  cloth   116 

Firth,  Frank  J.,  purification  of 
city  water-supplies  by  sand- 
filtration    329 

Fisk,  George,  M.D.,  foods  in 

disease   654 

Flavored  stamps   384 

Flutes,  poisoning  by   447 

Food  for  convalescents    ....  509 

and  stimulus   451 

in  disease   654 

variety  in   450 

For  the  housewife   62 

soft  corns   115 

Forbidden  food  of  all  nations  .  518 

Fork,  genesis  of  the    189 

Foul  air  indicator  ■  777 

Freaks  of  vanity   710 

French,  J.  M.,  M.D.,  occupation 

and  longevity   80 

the  relation  of  sex  to  lon- 
gevity   481 

French  quarantine,  penalty  in  .  651 
Fridenberg,  P.  H.,  M.D.,  hy- 
gienic principles  in  the  pre- 
vention of  ear-diseases    .  .  .  688 

Fruit   390 

Fruits,  relation  of  health  to  .  .  696 
Functional  nervous  diseases 

36,  112,  186 
Furey,  G.  W.,  M.D.,  the  great 

restorer   228 

Gallagher,  Francis  W.,  M.D. , 

the  climate  of  New  Mexico   .  472 


Galloway,  D.  H.,  M.D.,  private 
disposal  of  household  gar- 
bage   358 

Garey,  H.,  M.D.,  vitality  of  dis- 
ease-germs   541 

Gastronomical  arithmetic  .  .  .  384 

Genesis  of  the  fork   189 

German  cure  for  colds   187 

Germs  in  condensed  milk  ...  58 

Glucose,  wholesomeness  of   .  .  179 

Gold  not  a  cure  for  dyspepsia   .  252 

Good  cooking,  value  of  ...  .  705 

method   251 

painless  corn-cure    ....  254 

salt  bath   385 

temper   554 

Grape-shot   328 

Greatest  railway   454 

Growth  of  boys   735 

Guilbert,  E.  A.,  M.D.,  crema- 
tion or  earth  burial,  which  ?  .  9 
Gymnasium,  pure  air  in  the  .  685 
Gj'psies   117 

H 

Hair  markets   43 

Hamilton,  Frank  H.,  hygienic 
precepts,  and  how  an  epidemic 

was  stamped  out   681 

Hard  times   638 

times,  mental  disorders  and  122 

Hardy  Czarina,  she  will  make  a  63 
Harley,   George,   M.D.,  sugar 

and  champagne  in  gout  .  .  596 

Health  and  spirits,  secret  of  .  .  47 
department  of  Greater  Nev 

York   767 

female,  to  preserve  ....  251 

Heavy  liquor  bill   46 

Hereditary  drunkenness  ....  559 

Heredity   320 

as  a  social  burden   527 

odd  things  in   192 

Hewitt,  Charles  N.,  M.D.,  pub- 
lic health  in  Minnesota  .  .  .  102 
High  tides  affect  wells    ....  775 

Hindoo  philosopher   383 

Hinsdale,  Guy,  M.D.,  infected 

atmosphere   341 
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Hitchcock,  E.,  M.D.,  the  gym- 
nastic and  the  athletic  era  of 

physical  education   661 

Holes  in  Swiss  cheese   48 

Horace  Greeley's  dietary    .  .  .  574 
Horton,  E.  Grant,  M.D.,  the  dis- 
infection of  books  by  vapor  of 

formalin   754 

Hot  bath  will  bring  sleep   .  .  .  716 

House-ferns   387 

Household  garbage,  private  dis- 
posal of   358 

How  awkward  it  will  be  in  1900  442 

disease  is  spread   633 

she  walked   115 

to  keep  a  baby  quiet    ...  44 
to  prevent  contagious  dis- 
eases   199 

to  succeed  in  life   510 

to  walk   252 

Human  milk,  artificial    ....  121 
Humphrey,  A.  G.,  M.D.,  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  filter- 
ing plant  iu  the  world  ....  593 

Hurl  ball   362 

Hydrophobia   446 

and  lock-jaw   313 

Hydrotherapeutic  measures, 

some  simple   35 

Hygiene  to  observe  during  chol- 
era epidemics  or  when  in 

cholera  countries  ....  393 

in  the  stable   694 

military   234 

of  children's  shoes,  remarks 

on   50 

of  the  face   645 

of  the  eye   772 

of  the  physician  himself    .  731 

plea  for  higher  education  in  685 

universal  value  of  .         .  .  312 

Hygienic  importance  of  light   .  563 

I 

Ice-water  without  ice   641 

Ideal  farm  village   779 

Improved  eye-glasses  for  school 

children  and  artisans  ....  547 

Improving  an  opportunity  ...  62 


Impure  water  and  disease  .  .  .  381 

Incorrect  traditions   53 

Indiana,  sanitation  in   434 

Inequality   55^ 

Inherited  age   44 

Infant  feeding  386,  558 

Influence  of  sugar  on  the  energy 

of  the  muscles   777 

Insomnia   3^9 

warm  bath  for   449 

Intellectual  work  and  longevity  410 

Intemperance,  cure  for   ....  324 

Invalids,  books  for   318 

obstinate  royal   357 

Ireland's  oldest  woman  ....  560 
Irwell,   Lawrence,  M.A.B.C.I., 
the  legal  enforcement  of 

a  hygienic  code   270 

a  few  words  for  moderate 

drinkers   524 

reminiscences  of  a  board- 
ing house    .......  348 

Is  early  rising  desirable?  ....  515 

J 

Janney,  O.  E.,  M.D.,  the  right 

to  be  well  born  283 

Judging  individuals,  paradox  of  452  - 

K 

Kaiser,  R.  C,  M.D.,  some  sim- 
ple hydrotherapeutic  meas- 
ures   35 

Keep  a  baby  quiet,  how  to  .  -  .  44 
well,  how  to  261 

Kitchen,  leak  in  the  120 

Lanterns,  living   118 

Largest  and  most  perfect  filter- 
ing plant  in  the  world  ....  593 

Lassoing  bicyclists   120 

Lazenby,  W.  R.,  the  relation  of 

fruits  to  health   696 

Leak  in  the  kitchen   120 

Learning  rapidly   3^9 
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Le  Fevre,  Edwin,  M.D.,  pul- 
monary   tuberculosis, — etiol- 
ogy and  prevention  and  treat- 
ment by  hygienic  measures   .  457 
Legal  enforcement  of  a  hygienic 

code   270 

Legislation    vs.  indiscriminate 

expectoration   296 

on  marriage   54 

Lemonade   250 

Leprosy,  treatment  of   323 

Let  the  inebriate  smile  again, — 

a  hint  from  Norway   46 

Lettuce   122 

Life  and  death   502 

elixir  of   636 

Light,  hygienic  importance  of  .  563 

Li  Hung  Chang   634 

Linkmeyer,   Belle,    M.D.,  the 

mission  of  the  bicycle  ....  521 

Living  lanterns   118 

Longevity  •  •  453 

occupation  and   80 

population  and   190 

relation  of  sex  to   481 

Long  life  and  how  to  have  it  .  .  576 

Long-lived  Americans   59 

London  ice-cream   557 

'  Loss  of  the  eyes  through  mourn- 
ing   245 

Low  temperature  Pasteurization 

of  milk   641 

Luxury,  microbe  of   412 

m 

Made  lands  of  cities,  danger  of  .  454 

Magical  growth  of  plants   -  .  .  254 

Making  one's  will   252 

Management  of  children    .  .  .  326 

of  tuberculosis  at  hotels  .  .  572 

Manslaughter  and  typhoid  fever  317 

Man  with  the  blues   645 

Marriage,  legislation  on  ...  .  54 
McCandless,  John  C,  hygiene 

as  a  remedy  and  prophylactic  221 
McCay-Wenck,  Mary  A.,  M.D., 

the  hygiene  of  pregnancy  ,  .  745 
McGraw,  H.,  national  quaran- 
tine   340 


Mclntire,  Charles,  M.D.,  health 
boards  as  disturbers  of  the 

peace   667 

Meaning  of  lost  appetite    .  .  .  570 

of  popular  names   249 

Measles  a  dangerous  disease  .  .  582 

Medical  Congress,  Pan-American  443 

Medicine,  preventive   741 

Medico-hygienic  care  of  the  body  193 

Melancholia,  treatment  of  .  .  .  322 

Mental  disorders  and  hard  times  122 

geography   643 

Method,  good   251 

of  inviting  sleep   .      ...  770 

Microbes  a  necessity   260 

Military  hygiene   .......  234 

drill  in  the  public  schools  .  351 

Milk  and  praise   769 

as  an  agency  in  the  con- 
veyance of  disease    .  .  .  5J3 
Minnesota,  public  health  in  .  .  102 

Mixed  obituary   389 

Mock  cider   117 

Modern  abattoirs,  bi-products  of  517 

respiratory  advantages    .  613 

street-car  sanitation  ....  713 

Moments,  conquest  of   64 

Moon,  Schuyler  B.,  the  growth 

of  boys   735 

Morbid  shyness   700 

Move  up  front  in  Irish    ....  187 

Mrs.  Rohrer  on  diet   327 

Murderers,  physicians  as    ...  121 

Muscular  inactivity   189 

Nature's  physicians   455 

Neckties  as  barometers    ....  508 

Neurasthenia,  sexual   .....  64 

New  black-board   562 

kind  of  sandwich   505 

Mexico,  climate  of    ....  472 
process  of  sterilizing  manu- 
scripts, books,  etc.  .      .  .  448 
sewerage  for  New  Orleans  .  43 

use  for  a  bicycle   555 

"  Newcomb." — A  substitute  for 

basket-ball   759 

Newspaper  medicine   701 
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No  excuse  for  not  getting  well  . 

HQ 

Perspiration,  excessive  .... 

24C) 
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Pettviohn     F     S     M  D  con- 

^oti -"nr^itmn oil c  wViitA-lpufl 
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Nose  bleed   

50S 

Phosphorous  necrosis  . 

77d 

Not  getting  well,  no  excuse  for  . 

HQ 

Physical  degeneration  in  Italy  . 

z^^.  mental  overstraining  in 

children  ... 

0 

Physicians  as  murderers  .... 

121 

should  work  less  

709 

Object  lesson  in  longevity  .  » 

Physicians'  beards 

Observance  of  S3.nit3.ry  l3,w 

180 

Plants,  magical  growth  of  . 

Obstinate  royal  invalids  .... 

^0 1 

Plea  for  higher  education  in  hy- 

vyui^  Luiii^o  ill  xxdcui L y      ,    .    •  • 

685 

Of  PAiirQP  vrMi  nrf>  ricVif" 

Pocketful  of  spoons  ■ 

0^1 

Old  age,  causes  of  ....... 

Poison  on  bank-notes  

43 

time  enemies  of  water  , 

777 
III 

447 

174 

Olive  oil  in  ttie  treatment  of 

Poisonous  effects  of  borax  .  .  . 

SSI 

bruises  

Poisons  of  alcoholic  drinks   .  . 

642 

Political  suggestion  .  .  ... 

763 

Opportunity,  improving  an    .  . 

62 

Poore,  G.  V.,  M.D.,  the  soil  in 

Origin  of  tbe  cocktail 

e; 

000 

it^  rf^lfltioti  to  di'^f^a^ip  and  ^ani- 

Otis,  0.  Edward,  M.D.,  the  value 

of  respiratory  gymnastics  in 
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maintaining  the  integrity  of 

Population  and  longevity 
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the  lungs,  and  as  an  aid  in  the 
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treatment  of  diseases  of  these 

tation   . 
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416 

T-*rf*/1  i*;tir*Qifir»ti    alpon  ol  If* 

Overholt,  P.,  M.D.,  some  ancient 

Prefers  beer  to  wine  .  .  .  .  . 

184 

sanitary  and  hygienic  rules 
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Oxidation           .  ... 

1 14 

6^2 
^0* 

Preparing  grain  food 

2^6 

p 
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Painting  the  bath-tub 

0 

of     ear-diseases  1  hygienic 

Palmer    ON      M  D      hnw  to 

TiritiPinl^Q  iti  t"n^* 

Lli  lUVvllJlCS  iXL   LllC  .... 

688 

keep  well        .  .  .... 

261 

741 
1^ 

Pan-American  Medical  Congress 

Prize  poem   

Paradise-nuts  .      ,                .  . 

T-O'*^ 

Probst,  C.  O,,  M.D.,  defects  in 

Paradox  of  judging  individuals  . 

452 

sanitary  legislation  in  Ohio  , 

Paris  child  suicide  in 

^0 

Profits  of  bpf^r 

PflQten ri 73 fion  of  tnillr    low  t^in- 
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perature  . 

641 

ment  of  cholera  .... 

707 
1^1 

Pat's  wisdom 

PmnViTrl a Yi c  r»f  TTinlarin 
xriLfuxiyictAio        xxxdiai  ict     .    .    .  . 

Penalty  in  French  quarantine  . 

651 

Proposed   amendments  to  the 

Perfect  types  of  women  .... 

44 

Buffalo  (New  York)  code  of 

Perry,  Arthur  P.,  M.D.,  a  case 

767 

of  septicaemia  from  sewer-gas 

487 

Prospective  mothers,  diet  of  .  . 

583 

Personality  in  the  treatment  of 

Protection  of  food  from  dust 

functional  nervous  diseases  . 

376 

357 
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Prunes  for  the  world   1 16 

Public  and  poisons   319 

school  and  its  relation  to 

health    305 

schools,  military  drill  in  .  .  351 
schools  and  vaccination  .  .  118 
Turkish  baths  needed  .  .  .  548 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis, — etiol- 
ogy, prevention,  and  treatment 
by  hygienic  measures  ....  457 
Pure  air  in  the  gymnasium    .  .  686 
Purification  of  city  water-sup- 
plies by  sand  filtration    .  .  .  329 

Q 

Quarantine  in  diphtheria   .  .  .  556 

national   340 

R 

Rabies,  Pasteurian  treatment  of  536 

Recommendation,  a   44 

Reform  in  sleeping  methods  .  .  512 
Relief  of  thirst  and  dryness  of 

mouth                            ...  564 

Relieving  cough   499 

Remarks  on  the  hygiene  of  chil- 
dren's shoes   50 

Removing  fish-hooks   120 

Respiratory  capacity   45 

Results    of  municipal  sanita- 
tion   391 

Retribution   318 

Rheumatism   45 

whale  cure  for   455 

Rod  vs.  man   118 

Roman  fever   450 

Room-dust,  disinfection  of  .  .  .  386 

Royal  death  customs   316 

sandwiches   504 

Royalty  rises  early   49 

Salt  bath,  a  good   385 

Sandwich,  new  kind  of  ...  .  505 

Sandwiches,  royal   504 

Sanitary  and  hygienic  rules, 

some  ancient  ....  476 

and  insanitary  plumbing    .  710 


Sanitary  legislation  and  sanitary 
education,  practical 

requirements  in  .  .  .  34 

in  Ohio,  defects  in    .  .  32 

science   50 

use  of  cow's  horns    ....  251 

Sanitation  in  Indiana   434 

in  the  sixteenth  century  .  .  448 

modern  street-car   713 

practical  requirements  of   .  29 

suburban   674 

Scarlet  fever  in  an  old  letter  .  .  558 
Schofield,  Alfred,  M.D.,  the  hy- 
giene of  water-supply  ....  626 
School-books,  contagion  in    .  .  415 

-desks   91 

Schools  and  disease, — a  model 

preventive  system   561 

Science,  sanitary   50 

Scurvy  in  infants   584 

Sea  soup   388 

Secret  of  health  and  spirits  .  .  47 

Sewage  farms,  dangers  from  .  .  561 
Sewer-gas,  a  case  of  septicaemia 

from   487 

and  typhoid  fever  .  .  .  584 

Sexual  neurasthenia   64 

She  wanted  dirt  soap   220 

will  make  a  hardy  Czarina .  63 

Shell-fish   575 

Shepard,  Charles  H.,  M.D.,  pub- 
lic Turkish  baths  needed    .  .  548 

Shoddy  bedding   125 

Sick  or  ill   123 

Siesta  and  digestion   775 

Sin  and  fear,  death  from    ...  122 

Sixteenth  century,  sanitation  in  448 

Sleeping  methods,  reform  in  .  .  512 

Slobbering   708 

Small -pox   768 

Smart,  Major  Charles,  military 

hygiene   234 

Smith,  George  E.,  how  to  pre- 
vent contagious  diseases    .  .  199 
Smith,  Theobald,  M.D.,  preven- 
tive medicine   741 

Soap   768 

Some  parts  that  youths  have 

played  in  history   771 
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Some  thoughts  on  the  origin 
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Suburban  sanitation  ... 
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Sweet  peas  in  the  house  .... 
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ban  sanitation  .... 
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